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PHILOPOEMEN. 

C  A  SANDER  (i)  was  a  man  of  great  quality  and 
power  in  the  city  of  Mantinea,  but  by  a  revo  • 
lution  of  fortune  happened  to  be  driven  from 
thence.  There  being  an  intimate  friendmip  betwixt 
him  and  Craufis  (2),  the  father  of  Philopcemen,  who  was 
a  perfon  of  extraordinary  worth,  he  fettled  at  Megalo- 
polis, where,  while  his  friend  lived,  he  was  fplendidly 
maintained.  When  Craufis  died,  he  repaid  the  father's 
hofpitable  kindnefs  by  the  care  of  his  orphan  fon ;  by 
which  means  Philopcemen  was  educated  by  him,  as  Ho- 
mer fays  Achilles  was  by  Phoenix,  and  from  his  infancy 

formed 

(i)  Some  manufcripts  read  Cle-         (2)  Paufanias  calls  him  Crau- 
ander ;  and  fo  he  is  called  by  Pau-    gis. 
ianias. 

VOL.  IIL  A  *  (3)  Pau- 
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t»  noble  and  virtuous  inclinations.      But  Ecde- 
'Dembphanes  (3)  had  the  principal  care  of  him, 
r^Ue  was  paft  the  years  of  childhood  :  they  were  both 
Mbgqlo^olitans ;    they   profefTed   the  academick  philo- 
fophy,  !*vwch  they  had  learned  from  Arcefilaus  (4),  and 
above  aMjVnen  of  their  time  applied  the  precepts  of  phi- 
lofophy  to  adion  and  ftate  affairs.      They  had   freed 
their  country  from  ilavery,  by  employing  ibme  perfons 
privately  to  kill  Ariflodemus ;  they  had  afiifted  Aratus  in 
driving  out  the  tyrant  Nicocles  from  Sicyon  -,  and  at  the 
requeft  of  the  Cyrenaeans,  when  their  city  was  in  great 
confufion,   went  thither  by  fea,  inftituted  for  them  ex- 
cellent laws,  and  admirably  regulated  their  common- 
wealth.     Of  all  their   actions,    they  moft  valued  the 
education  of  Philopoemen,  thinking  that  by  inftructing 
him  in  the  precepts  of  philofophy,  they  had  rendered 
him  a  general  blefling  to  Greece.      And  indeed,  as  he 
was  born  the  laft  of  ib  many  famous  generals,  Greece, 
looked  upon  him  as  the  child  of  her  old  age,  loved  him 
extremely,  and  as  his  reputation  encreafed,  enlarged  his 
power.     A  certain  Roman,  to  praife  him,  calls  him  "  the 
"bed  of  the  Grecians ;"  as  if  after  him  Greece  had  produced 
no  great  man,  nor  any  who  deferved  the  name  of  Grecian. 
His  countenance  was  not,  as  fome  fancy,  deformed, 
(5)  for  his  ftatue  is  yet  to  be  feen  at  Delphi.     As  for 
the  miflake  of  his  hoftefs  at  Megara,  they  fay  it  was 
occafiqned  by  the  meannefs  of  his  habit,  the  homelinefs 
of  his  garb,  and  the  eafy  plainnefs  of  his  converfation. 
She  having  word  brought  her  that  the  General  of  the 
Achaeans  was  coming  to  her  houfe  in  the  abfence  of  her 
hufband,    was  in   a  great  hurry  about   providing  his 
(upper.     Philopoemen  juft  at  that  time  arriving  in  a  mean 
garb,  (lie  took  him  for  one  of  his  own  attendants,  and 
defired  him  to  aflift  her  in  her  houfhold  work ;  he  pre- 
fently  threw  off  his  cloak,  a'nd  began  to  cleave  fome 
wood.     The  hufband  returning,  and  finding  him  thus 

employed, 

(3)  Paufanias  calls  them  Ecde-    the  middle  academy. 

lus  and  Megalophanes.  (5)  Paufanias  afferrs  the  con- 

trary.    He  aflures  us,  that  TOT 

(4)  Arcefilaus  was  founder  of    fize  and  ftrength  of  body,  he  was 

not 
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employed,  faid,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  Phifopce- 
"  men  ?"  "I  am,"  replied  he  in  his  Dorick  dialed,"  paying 
"  the  fine  of  my  deformity."  Flaminius  feeming  to  rally 
the  form  of  his  body,  told  him  one  day,  he  had  well- 
fhaped  hands  and  feet,  but  no  belly  :  and  he  was  indeed 
very  (lender  in  the  waift.  But  this  raillery  was  meant  of 
the  poverty  of  his  fortune  -,  for  he  had  good  fbldiers 
both  horfe  and  foot,  but  often  wanted  money  to  pay 
them.  Thefe  are  ftories  which  are  told  in  the  fchools 
concerning  Philopoemen. 

As  he  was  infatiably  covetous  of  honour,  his  temper 
was  fomewhat  rough  and  cholerick.  He  ftrove  to  re- 
femble  Epaminondas,  and  came  not  much  behind  him  in 
valour,  good  conduct,  and  uncorruptible  integrity: 
but  his  boiling  contentious  humour  not  fuffering  him  in 
civil  contefts  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  gravity, 
mildnefs  and  humanity,  he  was  thought  more  proper 
for  the  camp  than  for  the  city ;  for  he  was  ilrongly  in- 
clined to  war,  even  from  his  childhood,  and  applied 
himfelf  to  fuch  arts  as  related  to  it,  taking  great  de- 
light in  managing  of  horfes,  and  handling  of  weapons. 
Becaufe  he  was  naturally  well-formed  for  wreftling, 
his  friends  and  tutors  perfuaded  him  to  beftow  fome 
pains  upon  that  art.  But  he  would  firft  be  fatisfied, 
whether  it  would  not  hinder  his  improvement  as  a  ibl- 
dier.  They  told  him  the  truth,  that  the  habit  of 
body,  the  manner  of  life,  the  diet  ,and  exercife  of  a 
foldier  and  a  wreftler  were  quite  different  ;  that  the 
yrreftler  flept  much  and  fed  plentifully,  was  punctually 
regular  in  his  fet  times  of  exercife  and  reft,  every  little 
excefs,  or  breach  of  his  ufual  method,  being  injurious 
to  him  ;  whereas  the  foldier,  by  all  variety  of  irregular 
changes,  was  to  bring  himfelf  to  endure  hunger  and 
watching  without  difficulty.  Philopcemen  hearing  this1, 
not  only  laid  by  all  thoughts  of  wreftling,  and  con- 
temned it  then,  but  when  he  came  to  be  General,  dif- 

couraged 

not  inferior  to  any  man  in  Pelopon-     that  this  homelinefs  beft  accounts 
nefus,  but  that  he  was  very  ill-    for  Philopoemen's  anfwer  to  the 
favoured,  T»  &  il&>?  r»  ra  vfor&ira    woman  at  Megara. 
*«x«,-;    and  it  mult   be  confeft 

A  3  (6)  This 
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couraged  it  by  all  the  marks  of  reproach  and  infamy  he 
could  imagine,  as  a  thing  which  rendered  men,  other- 
wife  very  fit  for  war,  utterly  ufelefs  and  unable  to  fight 
on  necerfary  occafipns. 

When  he  ceafed  to  be  under  the  authority  of  his  mar 
fters  and  governors,  and  began  to  bear  arms  in  the  inctir- 
fions  which  his  citizens  ufed  to  make  upon  the  ILacedaer 
monians  for  pillage,  he  would  always  march  out  the  iirfl, 
and  return  the  laft.  In  times  of  leifure  he  exercifcd 
his  body,  and  endeavoured  to  render  it  flrong  and  ac- 
tive, by  hunting,  or  labouring  in  his  ground;  for  he  had 
a  good  eftate  about  twenty  furlongs  from  the  town,  and 
thither  he  went  every  day  after  dinner  and  fupper  j  and 
at  night  threw  himfelf  upon  the  firfl  mattrefs  in  his  way, 
and  there  ilept  as  one  of  the  labours.  At  break  of  day 
he  wquid  rife  with  the  reft?  and  worjc  either  in  theviner 
yard  or  at  the  plough  •,  from  thence  he  returned  again  to 
the  town,  and  employed  his  time  in  publick  bufmefs 
with  hjs  friends  or  the  magiftrates.  What  he  got  in  the 
wars,  he  laid  out  on  horfes,  arms,  or  in  redeeming  cap- 
tives ;  but  he  endeavoured  to  improve  his  own  eftate, 
the  jufteft  way,  by  hulbandry  ;  and  this  he  pradieed  not 
(lightly,  by  way  of  diverfion^  but  as  one  who  thought  it 
his  duty  fo  to  manage  his  own  fortune,  as  to  be  free 
from  all  temptation  of  wronging  others. 

He  fpent  much  time  in  hearing  the  difcourfes  and 
ftudying  the  writings  of  philofophers ;  but  he  felected  his 
authors,  and  read  only  thofe  by  whom  he  might  improve 
in  virtue.  Among  all  Homer's  fictions  and  ienti- 
ments  he  chiefly  minded  thofe  that  ferved  to  raife  the 
courage,  and  fpur  men  on  to  great  actions.  AS  toother 
authors,  he  ftudied  principally  the  Tacticks  of  (6)  E- 
vangelus,  and  the  hiftories  of  Alexander.  As  he  thought 
that  the  true  end  of  reading  was  not  merely  to  pals  away 
the  time,  or  to  furnifh  matter  for  fruitlefs  talk,  but  to 
reduce  what  is  read  into  practice,  he  paid  little  regard  to 

the 

(6)  This  author  is  mentioned  fays  that  the  writings  of  this  E- 
by  Arrian  who  alfo  wrote  a  trea-  vangelus,  and  thofe  of  Polybius, 
tifeonTafticksov  the  art  of  draw-  Eupoleinus,  Iphicrates.andPofido- 
ingup  an  army  in  battle.  He  nius  were  become  of  but  little  ufe 

in 
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the  plans  and  figures  by  which  the  writers  on  TacYicks 
illuftrate  their  precepts ;  he  ftudied  the  nature  and  filia- 
tion of  places  themfelves  •,  fo  that  he  would  be  exercifmg 
his  thoughts  as  he  travelled,  and  arguing  with  thofe  who 
•were  with  him,  about  the  difficulties  of  deep  or  broken 
ground,  and  the  difference  that  would  be  occafioned  in 
the  arrangement  of  an  army  by  rivers,  ditches  and  defiles. 
The  truth  is,  he  was  too  much  addicted  to  war,  which 
he  paffionately  loved,  confidering  it  as  the  means  of 
exercifmg  all  forts  of  virtue  ;  and  he  utterly  contemned 
thofe  who  were  not  foldiers,  as  drones,  and  ufelefs  in 
the  commonwealth. 

When  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  Cleomenes,  King  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  furprized  Megalopolis  by  night,  forc- 
ed the  guards,  broke  in,  and  feized  the  market-place. 
Philopcemen  ran  to  the  affiftance  of  the  citizens,  and 
fought  with  extreme  courage,  and  expofed  himfelf  to 
great  danger,  but  he  could  not  beat  the  enemy  out 
again.  However  he  faved  the  citizens,  who  efcaped 
while  he  made  head  againft  thofe  who  purfued  them, 
and  kept  Cleomenes  employed,  till  having  loft  his  horfe, 
and  received  feveral  wounds,  he  had  much  ado  to 
efcape  himfelf,  being  the  laft  man  in  the  retreat.  The 
Megalopolitans  faved  themfelves  at  Meffene,  whither  Cleo- 
menes fent  to  them,  offering  to  reftore  their  town,  their 
goods  and  their  territory.  Philopoemen  perceiving  that 
they  were  plea  fed  with  the  offer,  and  eager  to  return, 
prevented  them  by  reprefenting  to  them  that  what 
Cleomenes  called  reftoring  the  city,  was  taking  the  citi- 
zens, and  holding  the  place  with  more  fecurity ;  that 
iblitude  would  fbon  force  him  away,  as  it  could  not  be 
fuppofed  that  he  would  flay  to  guard  empty  houfes  and 
naked  walls.  Thefe  reafons  flopped  the  Megalopolitans, 
but  gave  occafion  to  Cleomenes  to  pillage  and  deftroy  a 
great  part  of  the  city,  and  carry  away  much  booty, 

Some  time  after  King  Antigonus  coming  down  to  fuc- 
cour  the  Achseans,  they  marched  with  their  united  forces 

againft 

in   his  time,    becaufe   they   had     they  wrote,  which  however  then 
omitted    feveral   things  as  being    wanted  fome  explication. 
Well  known  in  the  age  wherein 

A  4  0) 
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againft  Cleomenes ;  who  having  feized  the  avenues,  lay 
advantageouily  ported  on  the  hills  of  Sellafia.  Antigonus 
drew  up  his  army  near  him,  with  a  refolution  to  force 
him  from  his  pod.  Philopcemen  with  his  citizens  was 
that  day  placed  among  the  horfe,  fupported  by  the  Illy- 
rian  foot,  a  numerous  body  of  tried  and  able  men,  who 
clofed  that  wing  of  the  army.  Their  orders  were  to  keep 
their  ground,  and  not  engage  till  from  the  other  wing, 
where  the  King  fought  in  perfon,  they  fhould  fee  a  red 
robe  lifted  up  on  the  point  of  a  fpear.  The  Achaeans 
obeyed  the  orders,  and  flood  fail :  but  the  Illyrians  fell 
brifkly  upon  the  enemy.  Euclidas  the  brother  of  Cleo^ 
menes,  feeing  the  foot  thus  fevered  from  the  horfe,  de- 
tached the  befl  of  his  light-armed  men,  commanding 
them  to  wheel  about,  and  charge  the  Illyrians  behind. 
This  attack  put  them  into  great  confufion ;  but  Philo- 
poemen  confidering  that  thofe  light-armed  men  might 
eafily  be  difperfed,  went  firft  to  the  King's  officers,  to 
make  them  fenfible  what  theoccafion  required.  They  paid 
no  regard  to  his  advice,  looking  upon  him  as  a  rafli  in- 
confiderate  young  man ;  for  his  reputation  for  military 
ikill  and  conduct  was  not  yet  eftablifhed.  He  therefore 
attacked  thofe  light-armed  troops  with  his  own  citizens, 
and  at  the  firfl  encounter  difordered,  and  foon  after  put 
them  to  flight  with  great  flaughter.  Then  to  encou- 
rage the  King's  army  to  make  a  general  attack  upon  the 
enemy  while  they  were  in  confufion,  he  quitted  his 
horfe ;  and  while  he  was  fighting  with  extreme  difficulty 
in  his  heavy  horfeman's  armour,  upon  rough  uneven 
ground  full  of  fprings  and  bogs,  he  had  both  his 
thighs  fbruck  through  with  a  javelin,  fo  that  the  point 
came  out  on  the  other  fide,  and  made  a  great,  though 
not  a  mortal  wound.  He  flood  flill  a  while,  as  if  he 
had  been  fhackled,  and  was  quite  unable  to  move.  The 
thong  in  the  middle  of  the  weapon  rendered  it  difficult 
to  be  drawn  out ;  nor  would  any  about  him  venture  to 
do  it.  But  the  fight  being  now  at  the  hotted,  and  like 
to  be  quickly  over,  he  was  impatient  to  be  engaged, 
and  druggled  and  drained  fo  long,  moving  his  legs 
backward  and  forward,  that  at  lad  he  broke  the  ftaf£ 

and 
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and  ordered  the  pieces  to  be  pulled  out.  Being  in  this 
manner  fet  at  liberty,  he  caught  up  his  fword,  and  running 
through  the  midft  of  thole  who  were  fighting  in  the  firft: 
ranks,  ftrangely  animated  his  men,  and  fired  them  with 
emulation.  Antigonus,  after  the  victory,  afked  the 
Macedonians,  to  try  tnern,  how  it  happened  that  the 
horfe  had  charged  before  the  fignal  was  given  ?  They 
anfwered,  that  they  were  againft  their  will  forced  to  it 
by  a  young  man  of  Megalopolis,  who  had  begun  the  at- 
tack too  foon.  "  That  young  man,"  replied  Antigonus 
fmiling,  "  has  acted  like  an  experienced  commander. 

This  action,  as  we  may  eafily  imagine,  brought  Philo- 
pcemen  into  great  reputation.  Antigonus  wasearnefl  to 
have  him  in  his  fervice,  and  offered  him  very  advanta- 
geous conditions,  both  as  to  command  and  pay.  But 
Philopcemen,  who  knew  that  his  nature  brooked  not  to 
be  under  another,  would  not  accept  them ;  yet  not  en- 
during to  live  idle,  and  being  defirous  to  exercife  and 
improve  his  martial  talents,  hearing  there  was  a  war  in 
Crete,  he  pafled  over  thither.  Having  fpent  a  confide- 
rable  time  there  with  men  diftinguimed  for  their  bra- 
very and  military  knowledge  as  well  as  for  their  fobriety 
and  temperance,  he  returned  with  fo  much  fame,  that 
the  Achaeans  immediately  chofe  kim  General  of  the  horfe. 
Their  cavalry  at  that  time  had  neither  experience  nor 
courage,  having  been  accuftomed  to  ferve  on  little  piti- 
ful horfes,  the  firft  and  cheapeft  they  could  procure,  when 
they  where  to  march;  which  too  they  feldorn  did,  but 
hired  others  in  their  places,  and  (laid  at  home  them- 
felves.  Their  former  commanders  winked  at  this,  be- 
caufe  it  being  a  degree  of  honour  among  the  Achaeans 
to  ferve  on  horfeback,  they  had  a  great  deal  of  power 
in  the  commonwealth,  and  were  able  to  gratify  or  moleil 
whom  they  pleafed.  Philopcemen  finding  them  in  this 
condition,  yielded  not  to  fuch  confiderations,  but  went 
himfelf  from  town  to  town,  where  fpeaking  to  the  young 
men,  one  by  one,  he  endeavoured  to  infpire  them  with 
the  love  of  praife  and  honour ;  fuch  as  he  could  not 
otherwife  influence  he  punifhed;  and  by  continually 
exercifing  and  reviewing  them,  and  making  them  fkir- 

mifh 
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mifh  with  one  another  in  thofe  places  where  they  were 
like  to  have  moft  fpeclators,  he  in  a  little  time  rendered 
them  wonderfully  flrong  and  bold,  and,  which  is  recko- 
ned of  greatefl  confequence  in  war,  quick  and  vigorous. 
By  ufe  and  induflry  they  acquired  fuch  a  command  of 
their  horfes,  and  fuch  a  readinefs  and  exactnefs  in  their 
various  motions  and  evolutions  whether  performed  fe- 
parately  or  together,  that  the  whole  number  feemed  like 
a  fingle  body,  actuated  by  an  internal  voluntary  princi- 
ple. In  the  great  battle  which  they  fought  with  the 
/Etolians  and  Eleans  by  the  river  Lariffus,  Damophantus, 
General  of  the  Eleanhorfe,  fmgled  out  Philopcemen,  and 
ran  full  fpeed  at  him.  Philopcemen  prevented  him,  and 
with  a  violent  blow  of  his  fpear  threw  him  dead  upon 
the  ground.  As  foon  as  he  fell  the  enemy  fled  imme- 
diately. And  now  Philopcemen  was  univerfally  celebra- 
ted as  a  man  who  in  perfonal  valour  yielded  not  to  the 
youngefl,  nor  to  the  oldefl  in  good  conduct,  and  who  was 
equally  qualified  to  fight  and  to  command. 

Aratus  indeed  was  the  firfl  who  raifed  the  reputation 
and  power  of  the  Achaeans,  till  then  inconfiderable,  by 
uniting  the  divided  cities  into  one  commonwealth,  and 
fettling  a  form  of  government,  moderate  and  becoming 
Grecians.  As  in  running  waters,  when  few  and  little 
bodies  once  flop,  others  flick  to  them,  and  one  part 
flrengthening  another,  the  whole  becomes  one  firm  and 
folid  body;  fo  it  was  with  Greece.  Before  the  time  of 
Aratus,  when  every  city  relied  on  itfelf,  the  whole  lay 
expofed  to  an  eafy  definition.  But  the  Achaeans  firfl 
united  themfelves  into  a  body,  and  then  drew  in  their 
neighbours  round  about,  fome  of  whom  they  engaged  to 
join  with  them  by  delivering  them  from  the  tyrants  who 
opprefled  them,  while  others  were  of  themfelves  inclined 
to  mare  the  advantage  of  fo  falutary  an  union  and  fo 
well  conflituted  a  government ;  and  they  defigned  at  lafl 
to  bring  all  Peloponnefus  into  one  community.  Yet  while 
Aratus  lived,  they  depended  much  on  the  Macedo- 
nians, courting  firfl  Ptolemy,  then  Antigonus  and  Phi- 
lip, 

(7)  The  original  is  ra|»f  IK  eoiTfat ;   but  what  kind  of  figure  is 

mean  ( 
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lip,  who  had  a  great  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Greece.  But 
when  Philcpcemen  came  to  command  the  Achasans 
growing  flrong  enough  for  the  moil  powerful  of  their 
enemies  would  march  no  longer  under  foreigners.  The 
truth  is,  Aratus,  as  we  have  written  in  his  life,  was  not 
of  fo  warlike  a  temper ;  what  he  did  was  chiefly  affected 
t>y  his  mildnefs  and  affability,  and  his  friendfhip  with 
foreign  princes.  But  Philopcemen,  being  a  man  of  an 
active  and  martial  difpofition,  and  fortunate  in  his  firil 
attempts,  greatly  increafed  both  the  power  and  courage 
of  the  Achaeans,  who  were  accuflomed  to  victory  under 
his  conduct. 

But  firfl  he  altered  what  he  found  amifs  in  their  arms 
and  form  of  battle.  Formerly  they  ufed  light,  thin 
bucklers,  too  narrow  to  cover  the  body,  and  javelins 
much  Ihorter  than  thofe  of  the  Macedonians.  By  which 
means  they  were  well  fitted  for  fkirmifhing  at  a  diflance, 
but  in  a  clofe  fight  had  much  the  difadvantage.  As  to 
their  form  of  battle,  they  were  unaccuflomed  to  that 
which  is  called  Spiral  (7) ;  and  their  fquare  phalanx  was 
eafily  feparated  and  broken,  not  having  the  ftrength 
and  fecurity  which  that  of  the  Macedonians  had,  who 
projected  their  long  fpears  in  front,  and  flood  fo  clofe 
that  all  their  fhields  were  joined  together.  Philopcemen 
reformed  all  this,  perfuading  them  to  change  the  nar- 
row target  and  fhort  javelin,  into  a  large  buckler  and 
long  pike;  to  arm  their  heads,  bodies,  thighs  and  legs  ; 
and  inflead  of  loofe  fkirmifhing,  to  fight  firmly,  and  foot 
to  foot.  After  he  had  brought  them  all  to  wear  armour, 
and  by  that  means  to  look  upon  themfelves  as  invincible, 
he  turned  their  wanton  riotous  profulions  into  an  ho- 
nourable expence.  For  being  long  "ufed  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  their  clothes,  in  the  furniture  of  their 
houfes,  and  fervice  of  their  tables,  he  faw  it  was  im- 
podible  to  deflroy  entirely  this  vain  and  foolilh  emula- 
tion, which  was  like  an  inveterate  malady ;  he  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  divert  this  vanity  of  theirs  from 
thefe  fuperfluities  to  things  ufeful  and  laudable,  and 
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quickly  prevailed  upon  them  to  be  fparing  in  their  other 
expences,  that  they  might  make  a  finer  appearance  in 
their  warlike  equipage.  Nothing  then  was  to  be  feen  in 
the  fhops  but  plate  breaking  or  melting  down  breaft- 
plates,  bucklers  and  bridles  adorned  with  gold  and  fil- 
ver  i  nothing  in  the  places  of  exercife,  but  horfes  manag- 
ing, and  young  men  exercifing  their  arms  :  in  the  hands 
of  the  women  were  frequently  feen  helmets  and  crefts 
adorned  with  various  colours,  and  embroidered  military 
veils  both  for  the  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  fight  of 
thefe  things  railed  their  fpirits  and  quickened  their 
courage,  fo  that  they  contemned  dangers,  and  were 
ready  to  venture  on  any  honourable  exploits. 

Much  expence  in  other  things  that  attract  our  eyes  is 
apt  to  produce  luxury  and  effeminacy  j  the  grateful  ti- 
tillation  of  the  fenfe  flackning  the  vigour  of  the  mind  ; 
but  in  this  inftance  it  ftrengthens  and  improves  it ;  thus 
Homer  reprefents  Achilles  at  the  fight  of  his  new  arms 
exulting  with  joy,  and  on  fire  to  ufe  them.  When 
Philopoemen  had  prevailed  on  them  to  arm,  and  adorn 
themfelves  in  this  manner,  he  proceeded  to  train  them, 
muttering  and  exercifing  them  perpetually  •,  and  they 
obeyed  him  with  great  cheafulnefs  and  exacinels.  For 
they  were  wonderfully  pleafed  with  their  new  form  of 
battle,  which  being  fo  knit  and  cemented  together, 
feemed  almoft  impoflible  to  be  broken.  And  their 
arms,  which  for  their  richnefs  and  beauty  they  wore  with 
plearure,  becoming  light  and  eafy  by  conftant  ufe, 
they  longed  for  nothing  more  than  to  try  them  with  an 
enemy,  and  to  fight  in  earned. 

The  Achxans  at  that  time  were  at  war  with  Macha- 
nidas  the  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  who  having  a  ftrong 
army,  watched  all  opportunities  of  becoming  entire 
matter  of  Peloponnefus.  When  intelligence  came  that  he 
was  fallen  upon  the  Mantineans,  Philopcemen  prefent- 
ly  took  the  field,  and  marched  towards  him.  They  met 
nearMantinea,  and  drew  up  in  fight  of  the  city.  Be- 
fide  the  whole  flrength  of  their  feveral  cities,  they  both 
had  a  good  number  of  mercenaries  in  pay.  The  en- 
gagement being  begun,  Machanidas,  with  his  hired 
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foldiers,  broke  through  the  fpearmen,   and  Tarentines 
whom  Philopoemen  had  placed  in  the  front  to  cover  the 
Achaeans.     But  when  he  fhould  have  charged  immedi- 
ately into  the  main  battle,  which  flood  clofe  and  firm, 
he  hotly  followed  the  chace  ,  and  inflead  of  routing  the 
Achaean  army,  difordered  his  own.     After  fo  unfortu- 
nate  a    beginning   the  reft  of  the  confederates  gave 
themfelves  for  loft,  but  Philopoemen  feemed  to  flight  it 
as  a  matter  of  fmall  confequence  ;  and  obferving  the 
enemy's  overfight,  who  had  left  their  main  body   un- 
defended, and  the  ground  clear,   would  not  make  head 
againft  Machanidas,  but  let  him  purfue  the  chace  freely, 
till  he  had  run  to  a  great  diftance  from  his  main  body. 
Then  feeing  the  Lacedaemonians  before  him,  deferted  by 
their  horfe,  with  their   flanks  quite  bare,  he  charged 
fuddenly,  and  furprized  them  while  they  were  without 
a  commander,  and  did  not  expect  an  encounter;  for 
when  they  faw  Machamdas  driving   the  enemy  before 
him,  they   thought   the   victory  already    gained.     He 
overthrew  them  with  a  great  flaughter,  for  they  report 
that  above  four  thoufand  were  killed  in  the  place  ;  he 
then  faced  about  againft  Machanidas,   who  was  return- 
ing  with  his  mercenaries   from   the  purfuit.      There 
happened  to  be  a  broad  deep  ditch  between  them,  where 
both  ftrove  a  while,  one  to  get  over  and  fly,  the  other 
to  hinder  him.     The  conteft  feemed  not  like  that  be- 
tween two  generals,   but  rather  refembled  an  encounter 
between  an  eager  huntlrnan  and  a  wild   beaft  clofely 
purfued,  whom  neceflity  reduces  to  fight.     The  tyrant's 
horfe  was  mettled  and  ftrong  ;  and  feeling  the  bloody 
fpurs  in  his  fides,  ventured  to  leap  into  the  ditch ;   and 
was  raifing  his  fore  feet   in  order  to   climb  up  the  op- 
pofite  bank,  when  Simmias  and  Polyaenus,  who  ufed  to 
fight  by  the  fide  of  Philopoemen,  rode  up  and  levelled 
their  fpears  againft  Machanidas.     But  Philopoemen,  pre- 
venting both,  advanced   himfelf ;  and  perceiving  that 
the  horfe  with  his  head  high  reared,  covered  his  ma- 
iler's body;  he  turned  his  own  a  little,  andftrikir.g  at 
Machanidas  with  all  his  force,  tumbled  him  dead  rnto 
the  ditch.     The  Achaeans,    being  wonderfully  pleafed 
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with  his  valour  in  this  (ingle  combat,  and  with  his  con- 
duct the  whole  day,  fet  up  his  itatue  in  brafs  at  Del- 
phi, in  the  pofture  in  which  he  killed  the  tyrant. 

It  is  reported,  that  at  theNemean  games,  a  little  af- 
ter the  victory,  Philopcemen  being  then  General  the  fe- 
cond  time,  and  at  leafure  by  reafbn  of  the  folemnity, 
firft  mowed  the  Grecians  his  army,  drawn  up  as  if  they 
were  to  fight,  with  all  the  motions  occurring  in  a  bat- 
tle performed  with  wonderful  order,  ftrength,  and  acti- 
vity. After  which  he  went  into  the  theatre,  while  the 
muficians  were  fmging  for  the  prize.  He  was  attended 
by  a  number  of  his  foldiers  dreffed  in  their  military 
vefts  and  fcarlet  tunicks  ;  they  were  all  in  the  flower  of 
their  age,  and  comely  in  their  perfons  ;  and  though  they 
mowed  great  refpect  to  their  General,  yet  they  feemed 
to  have  a  noble  confidence  in  themfelves,  raifed  by  fuc- 
cefs  in  many  glorious  encounters.  At  their  coming  in, 
by  chance  one  Py lades,  a  mufician,  with  a  voice  well 
fuited  to  the  lofty  ftyle  of  the  poet,  was  fmging  this 
verfe  out  of  the  Perise  of  Timothaeus, 

Glory  and  freedom  Greece  from  me  receives. 

The  whole  theatre  prefently  caft  their  eyes  on  Philopce- 
men,  and  clapped  their  hands  for  joy,  being  ravimed 
with  the  hopes  of  recovering  again  their  former  fame, 
and  feeling  in  themfelves  a  degree  of  refolution  and 
magnanimity  little  fhort  of  their  ancient  virtue. 

As  young  horfes  go  quietly  with  their  ufual  riders, 
but  are  wild  and  unruly  under  ftrangers  ;  thus  it  was 
with  the  Achaeans.  The  foldiers,  when  Philopcemen  was 
not  at  their  head,  grew  dejected,  and  looked  about  for 
him ;  but  if  he  once  appeared,  they  prefently  recovered 
their  confidence  and  courage,  knowing  that  their  enemies 
could  not  endure  to  look  him  in  the  face;  but,  as  ap- 
peared on  feveral  occafions,  were  frighted  with  his 
very  name. 

Philip  King  of  Macedon,  thinking  to  terrify  the  Achae- 
ans  into  fubjection  again,  if  he  could  rid  his  hands  of 
Philopcemen,  fent  fome  perfons  privately  to  Argos  to  af- 
faifinate  him.  But  the  treachery  coming  to  light,  he 
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became  infamous  and  mortally  hated  through  al-i 
Greece.  When  the  Boeotians  were  befieging  Megara,  ar>d 
were  ready  to  carry  the  town  by  itorm,  upon  a  ground- 
lefs  rumour  that  Philopcemeii  was  at  hand  with  fuccour, 
they  ran  away,  and  left  their  fcaling  ladders  already  faften- 
,  ed  to  the  walls.  Nabis,  (who  became  tyrant  of  Lace- 
daemon  after  the  death  of  Machanidas)  had  furprized  Mef- 
leno  at  a  time  when  Philopcemen  was  out  of  command. 
He  tried  to  per  (bade  Lyfippus,  then  General  of  tlie 
Achaeans,  to  fuccour  Meilene  :  but  not  prevailing  with 
him,  becaufe  he  faid  the  enemy  being  now  within,  the 
place  was  irrecoverably  loll,  he  relolved  to  go  him- 
(elf,  without  order  or  commiflion,  but  followed  by  his 
own  citizens,  who  went  all  with  him  as  their  General 
by  commillion  from  nature,  which  has  decreed  that  he 
mould  be  obeyed,  who  is  fitted  to  command.  Nabis, 
hearing  of  his  coming,  though  his  army  lay  quartered 
within  the  town,  would  not  flay ;  but  dealing  out  of 
the  fartheft  gate  with  his  men,  marched  away  with  all 
the  fpeed  he  could,  thinking  himfelf  a  happy  man  if 
he  could  get  off  with  fafety.  He  did  indeed  efcape, 
but  Meilene  -was  refcued. 

All  that  we  have  related  hitherto  is  honourable  to 
Philopcemen.  But  when  at  the  requeft  of  the  Gortynians 
he  returned  again  into  Crete  to  command  them,  at  a 
time  when  his  own  country  was  diftreffed  by  Nabis,  he 
was  accufed  either  of  cowardice,  in  fhunning  to  fight 
a  dangerous  enemy,  or  elfe  of  an  unfeafonable  vanity 
in  courting  the  praife  of  foreigners  at  fuch  a  time. 
For  the  Megalopolitans  were  then  fo  preiTed,  that  the 
enemy  having  laid  wade  their  fields,  and  encamped 
almod  at  their  gates,  they  were  forced  to  keep  them- 
felves  within  their  walls,  and  fovv  their  very  dreets ; 
while  he  flying  from  a  war  at  home,  and  commanding 
in  chief  in  a  foreign  nation,  furnifhed  his  enemies  with 
matter  enough  for  their  reproaches.  Some  faid  he  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  the  Gortynians,  becaufe  the  Achgeans 
chofe  other  Generals,  and  left  him  but  a  private  man ; 
for  he  could  not  endure  to  fit  dill,  but  looking  upon 
war  and  the  office  of  a  General  as  his  great  bufinefs, 
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always  coveted  to  be  employed.  And  this  agrees  with 
what  he  once  faid  of  King  Ptolemy.  Somebody  was 
praifmg  him  for  keeping  his  army  and  himfelf  in  per- 
petual exercife :  "  And  what  praife,"  replied  Philopoemen, 
**  is  it  for  a  King  of  his  years,  to  be  always  preparing, 
*'  and  never  performing  ?"  However,  the  Megalopolitans 
thinking  themfelves  betrayed,  took  it  fo  ill,  that  they 
were  about  to  banifh  him.  But  the  Achaeans  prevented 
them  by  fending  their  General  Ariftaenetus  to  Megalopo- 
lis, who,  though  he  differed  with  Philopcemen  about 
affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  yet  would  not  fuffer  him  to 
be  banilhed.  Philopoemen  being  upon  this  account  out  of 
favour  with  his  citizens,  drew  off  divers  of  the  little 
neighbouring  places  from  obeying  them,  inftrucYmg 
them  to  fay,  that  from  the  beginning  they  were  not 
fubject  to  their  taxes  or  laws,  or  any  way  under  their 
command.  In  thefe  pretences  he  openly  took  their 
part,  and  at  the  fame  time  fomented  feditions  in  the 
city  againft  the  Achaeans.  But  thefe  things  happened 
fome  time  after. 

While  he  ftaid  in  Crete,  in  the  fervice  of  the  Gorty- 
nians,  he  made  war  not  like  a  Peloponnefian  or  Arcadian, 
fairly  in  the  open  field,  but  fought  the  Cretans  at  their 
own  weapons,  and  turning  their  ftratagems  and  tricks 
againft  themfelves,  foon  made  them  fee  that  they  were 
only  like  children  praftifmg  low  and  trifling  contri- 
vances againft  a  man  of  real  wifdom  and  experience. 
Having  managed  the  war  with  great  bravery,  and  great 
reputation  to  himfelf,  he  returned  into  Peloponnefiis, 
where  he  found  Philip  beaten  by  Titus  Quintius,  and 
Nabis  at  war  both  with  the  Romans  and  Achseans.  He 
was  prefently  chofen  General  againft  Nabis  ;  but  ven- 
turing to  fight  by  fea,  feerned  to  have  fplit  upon  the 
fame  rock  with  Epaminondas,  and  by  a  fuccefs  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  general  expectation,  and  his  own  fame, 
loft  much  of  his  former  reputation.  As  to  Epaminon- 
das indeed  fome  report  he  was  backward  by  defign,  to 
difguft  his  countrymen  with  the  fea,  left  of  good  fol- 
diers,  they  mould  by  little  and  little  become,  as  Plato 
fays,  licentious  and  corrupt  manners :  and  therefore  he 
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returned  from  Afia  and  the  iflands,  without  doing  any 
thing  confiderable.  Whereas  Philopcemen  thinking  his 
fkill  in  land-fervice  would  prevail  likewife  at  Tea,  only 
learnt  what  a  fhare  experience  has  in  making  our  cou- 
rage fuccefsful,  and  how  important  it  is  to  be  accuftom- 
ed  to  thofe  things  which  we  undertake  to  manage.  For 
he  was  not  only  worded  in  the  fight  for  want  of  fkill, 
but  having  rigged  up  an  old  fhip,  which  had  been  a 
famous  velfe!  forty  years  before,  it  proved  fo  leaky  that 
all  the  men  on  board  had  like  to  have  been  loft.  But 
finding  that  the  enemy,  at  if  he  had  been  driven  out  of 
the  fea,  had,  in  contempt  of  him,  befieged  Gythium, 
he  presently  fet  fail  again;  and  as  they  did  not  expect 
him,  but  were  rendered  negligent  by  their  late  victory, 
he  landed  in  the  night,  burnt  their  camp,  and  killed  a 
great  number  of  them. 

A  few  days  after,  as  he  was  marching  through  fome 
narrow  paifages,  Nabis  came  fuddenly  upon  him.  The 
Achaeans  were  difmayed,  and  in  fo  ftraight  a  place,  and 
which  was  feized  by  the  enemy,  defpaired  to  get  off 
with  fafety.  Philopcemen  made  a  little  halt,  and  when 
he  had  viewed  the  ground,  made  it  appear,  that  the 
greateft  thing  in  war  is  fkill  in  drawing  up  an  army. 
For  by  advancing  only  a  few  paces,  and  without  any 
cqnfufion  or  trouble,  altering  his  order  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  place,  he  prefently  took  away  all  appre- 
henfions  from  his  men,  and  then  charging,  put  the  ene- 
my to  flight.  But  when  he  faw  they  fled  not  towards 
the  city,  but  difperfed  themfelves  every  where  about 
the  country  .which  was  very  woody  and  uneven,  and 
on  account  of  the  brooks  and  ditches  was  not  pafla- 
ble  for  horfe,  he  founded  a  retreat,  and  encamped  by 
broad  day-light.  Then  forefeeing  the  enemy  would  en- 
deavour to  fteal  fcatteringly  into  the  city  in  the  dark, 
he  ported  ftrong  parties  of  the  Achaeans  all  along  the  ri- 
vulets and  hillocks  near  the  walls.  Many  of  Nabis's 
men  fell  into  their  hands  ;  for  returning  not  in  a  body, 
but  as  the  chance  of  flight  had  difpofed  of  every  one, 
they  were  caught  like  birds,  ere  they  could  enter  into 
the  town. 
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For  thefe  things  he  was  wonderfully  beloved  -,  and  was 
alfo  honoured  in  all  the  theatres  of  Greece ;  but  he  got 
the  fecret  ill-will  of  Titus  Flaminius,  a  man  remarkably 
ambitious.  For  he  thought  that  a  Cbnful  of  Rome 
ought  to  be  more  honoured  by  the  Achceans,  than  a 
man  of  Arcadia ;  efpecially  feeing  there  was  no  com- 
parifon  between  what  he,  and  what  Philopoemen  had 
done  for  them.  For  he  by  one  proclamation  had  re- 
flored  liberty  to  all  that  part  of  Greece  which  had  been 
in  fubjeclion  to  Philip  and  the  Macedonians.  After  this 
Titus  made  peace  with  Nabis,  and  Nabis  was  circum- 
vented and  (lain  by  the  ^tolians.  Things  being  then  in 
confufion  at  Sparta,  Philopoemen  laid  hold  on  that  ccca- 
fion,  and  coming  upon  the  Spartans  with  his  army,  prevail- 
ed on  fome  by  perfuafion,  on  others  by  f$ar,  and  at  lafl 
brought  the  whole  city  over  to  the  Achaeans.  As  it  was 
no  fmall  matter  for  Sparta  to  become  a  member  of 
Achaea,  he  was  highly  praifed  by  the  Achaeans  for 
ftrengthning  the  union  by  the  addition  of  fo  great 
and  powerful  a  city,  and  obtained  not  a  little  good-will 
from  the  nobility  of  Sparta  itfelf,  who  hoped  that  he 
would  be  the  friend  and  defender  of  their  liberty. 
Wherefore  having  raifed  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents 
by  fale  of  the  houfe  and  goods  of  Nabis,  they  decreed 
him  the  money,  and  determined  to  fend  fome  perfons 
in  the  name  of  the  city  to  prefent  it.  But  here  the 
honefty  of  Philopcemen  appeared,  as  it  was,  a  real  un- 
counterfeited  virtue.  There  was  not  a  man  amorgfl 
them  that  would  undertake  to  mention  the  matter  to 
him,  but  everyone  excufmg  himfelf  from  this  commif- 
fion,  they  gave  it  at  lafl  to  Timolaus,  with  whom  Phi- 
lopoemen had  lodged  at  Sparta.  Timolaus  came  to 
Megalopolis,  and  was  entertained  by  Philopamen  •,  but 
ftruckwith  admiration  at  his  grave  manner  of  difcourle, 
his  frugality  and  integrity,  he  judged  him  not  a  man  to 
be  tempted  by  money,  and  fo,  pretending  other  bufmefs, 
returned  without  mentioning  a  word  oi  the  prefent. 
He  was  fent  again,  and  acled  jufl  as  before.  But  the 

third 

(8)  C.  Livlus  had  that  year  the  command  of  the  Roman  fleet,  with 

which 
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third  time,  with  great  difficulty,  he  acquainted  Philo- 
poemen  with  the  good-will  of  the  city  of  Sparta  to  him. 
Philopcemen  hearkened  to  him  with  pleafure,  and  then 
went  himfelf  to  Sparta,  where  he  advifed  them  not  to 
bribe  good  men,  and  their  friends  of  whofe  virtue  they 
might  he  fure  without  charge  to  themfelves ;  but  to 
buy  off  and  filence  thofe  bad  men  who  were  perpetual- 
ly difquieting  the  city  with  their  feditious  fpeeches  in 
the  fenate,  or  to  the  people ;  it  being  better  to  bar  liber- 
ty of  fpeech  in  enemies,  than  in  friends.  Such  was 
Philopcemen's  contempt  of  money. 

Diophanes  being  afterwards  General  of  the  Achaeans, 
and  hearing  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  raifing  new 
commotions,  refolved  to  chaftife  them.  They  on  the 
other  fide  prepared  for  war,  and  embroiled  all  Pelopon- 
nefus.  Philopoemen  did  what  he  could  to  appeafe  Diopha- 
nes, and  make  him  fenfible,  that  at  that  time  while  (8) 
Antiochus  and  the  Romans  with  fuch  powerful  armies 
were  contending  in  the  heart  of  Greece,  it  was  the  duty 
of  a  man  in  his  employment  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over 
them,  and  by  diflembling  and  patting  by  many  injuries 
to  preferve  all  quiet  at  home.  Diophanes  would  not  be 
ruled,  but  joined  with  Titus,  and  both  together  entering 
Laconia,  marched  directly  to  Sparta.  Philopoemen  was 
fo  provoked,  that  he  did  an  action  not  ftridlly  juflifiable, 
but  which  proceeded  from  a  great  and  undaunted  fpi- 
rit ;  for  getting  into  the  town  himfelf,  he,  though  but 
a  private  man  kept  out  both  the  Conful  of  Rome  and 
General  of  Achaea,  quieted  the  diforders  in  the  city, 
and  united  it  once  again  to  the  Achaeans. 

Yet  afterwards  when  he  was  General  himfelf,  upon 
fome  new  mifdemeanor  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  brought 
back  thofe  who  had  been  bammed,  put  to  death,  as  Poly- 
bius  writes,  eighty,  according  to  Ariflocrates  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  citizens,  razed  the  walls,  took  away  a 
coniiderable  part  of  their  territory,  which  he  gave  to 
the  Magalopolitans,  forced  out  of  the  country,  and  caY- 
ried  into  Achaea,  all  who  had  been  made  free  of  Sparta 

by 

which  he  defeated  that  of  Antiochus  near  Ephelus. 

B  2  (9)  Thsr« 
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by  the  tyrants,  except  three  thoufand  who  would  not  fub- 
mit  to  banifhment.  Thofe  he  fold  for  flaves,  and  with 
the  money,  as  if  to  infult  over  them,  built  a  porch  at 
Megalopolis.  Laftly,  unworthily  trampling  upon  the  La- 
cedaemonians in  their  calamities,  and  even  glutting  his  ha- 
tied  with  a  moft  cruel  and  unjuft  action,  he  abolimed  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  forced  them  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren and  youth  after  the  manner  of  the  Achaeans.  For 
while  they  kept  to  the  difcipline  of  Lycurgus,  their  fpi- 
rits  were  haughty  and  invincible ;  but  now  their  cala- 
mities had  given  Phiiopcemen  opportunity  to  cut  the  fi- 
news  of  their  commonwealth  afunder,  they  became  hum- 
ble and  fubmiiTiye.  Yet  this  lafted  not  long ;  for  apply- 
ing themfelves  to  the  Romans,  and  getting  their  content, 
they  foon  threw  off  their  new  Achaean  cuftoms,  and,  as 
much  as  in  fo  miferable  and  depraved  a  condition  they 
could,  re-eftab limed  their  old  difcipline. 

When  the  war  betwixt  Antiochusand  the  Romans  broke 
out  in  Greece,  Philopcemen  was  a  private  man.  At  this 
he  repined  extremely,  when  he  faw  Antiochus  remain  idle 
at  Chalcis,  where  he  fpent  his  time  in  courtmip  and  gal- 
lantry, and  where  he  married  a  wife  very  unfuitable  to  his 
age ;  his  men  in  the  mean  time  being  difperfed  in  feve- 
ral  towns  without  order  and  without  commanders,  and 
minding  nothing  but  their  pleafures.  Philopcemen  ufed 
to  fay  that  he  envied  the  Romans  their  victory ;  and 
that  if  he  had  had  the  fortune  to  be  then  in  command, 
he  would  have  furprized  the  enemy,  and  deftroyed 
them  all  in  the  taverns.  When  Antiochus  was  over- 
come, the  Romans  prefled  harder  upon  Greece,  and  fur- 
rounded  the  Achaeans  with  their  power.  The  leading 
men  in  the  feveral  cities  came  over  to  their  intereft ; 
and  it  feemed  now  that  heaven  had  decreed  that  their 
power,  already  great,  fhould  become  univerfal,  and  that 
the  time  was  at  hand  when  fortune  after  all  her  changes 
and  revolutions  mould  at  laft  be  immoveably  fixed. 
Philopcemen  in  this  conjuncture  acted  like  a  good  pilot 
in  a  ftorm ;  fometimes  he  yielded  to  the  neceflity  of 
the  times,  but  generally  he  continued  fleady,  and  ufed 

his 

(9)  There  is  no  fuch  place  known   as  Colonig.    There  were 

two 
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his  utmoft  endeavours  to  keep  all  who  were  confider- 
able,  whether  for  eloquence  or  riches,  firm  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  common  liberty. 

AriftaenetusaMegalopolitan  of  great  credit  among  the 
Achaeans,  but  always  a  favourer  of  the  Romans,  faid  one 
day  in  the  fenate,  "  that  the  Romans  were  not  to  be  dif- 
"  pleafed,  or  refuted  any  thing."  Philopoemen  heard  him 
with  filent  indignation ;  but  at  laft  not  being  able  to  re- 
ftrain  his  paflion  any  longer,  he  faid  to  him,  "  And  why 
"  in  fuch  hafte,  wretched  man,  to  behold  an  end  of  Greece  ?" 
Manius,  the  Roman  Conful,  after  the  defeat  of  Antio- 
chus,  moved  the  Achaeans  to  reflore  the  banifhed  Lace- 
daemonians to  their  country  ;  which  motion  was  fup- 
ported  by  Titus.  But  Philopoemen  oppofed  it,  not  for 
any  ill-will  to  the  men,  but  becaufe  he  was  willing  that 
they  mould  be  beholden  to  him  and  the  Achaeans,  not 
to  Titus  and  the  Romans ;  for  the  next  year  when  lie 
was  General  himfelf,  he  reftored  them.  So  impatient 
was  his  great  fpirit  of  doing  any  thing  at  the  command 
of  others,  and  fo  prone  was  his  nature  to  contend  with 
fuperior  power. 

Being  now  feventy  years  of  age,  and  the  eighth  time 
General,  be  was  in  hopes  to  pals  in  quiet,  not  only  the 
year  of  his  magiltracy,  but  his  remaining  life.  For  as 
difeafes  are  weaker  in  weaker  bodies,  the  contentious 
humour  of  the  Grecians  abated  much  with  their  power. 
But  envious  fortune  threw  him  down  at  the  clofe  of  his 
life,  like  one  who  with  matchlefs  fpeed  runs  over  all  the 
race,  and  {tumbles  at  the  goal.  It  is  reported,  that  be- 
ing in  company  where  one  was  praifed  for  a  great  com- 
mander, he  replied,  "  there  was  no  great  account  to 
"  be  made  of  a  man,  who  had  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  taken 
"  alive  by  his  enemies."  A  few  days  after,  news  came 
that  Dinocrates  a  Meflenian,  a  particular  enemy  to  Philo- 
poemen,  and  for  his  wickednefs  and  villanies  generally 
hated,  had  induced  the  MefTenians  to  revolt  from  the 
Achaeans,  and  was  about  to  feize  a  little  place  called 
(9)  Colonjs.  Philopoemen  lay  then  fick  of  a  fever  at  Ar- 
gos.  Upon  the  news  he  hafted  away,  and  reached  Me- 
galopolis, 

two  towns  near  Meflene,  one  of  which  was  called  Colone,  and  the 

B  3  other 
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galopolis,  which  was  diftant  above  four  hundred  fur- 
longs, in  one  day.  From  thence  he  prefently  drew  out 
a  choice  body  of  horfe,  confjfting  of  the  chief  men  of 
the  city,  who  were  in  the  vigo'ur  of  their  age,  and  who 
earneftly  defired  to  accompany  him  in  the  expedition 
both  from  their  affection  to  him  and  from  their  love 
of  glory.  As  they  marched  towards  Meilene,  meeting 
with  Dinocrates  about  (i)  Evander's  hill,  they  charged 
and  routed  him.  But  five  hundred  frefh  men,  who  had 
been  left  for  a  guard  to  the  country,  happening  to  ap- 
pear, the  flying  enemy  rallied  again  about  the  hills. 
Philopcemen  fearing  to  be  inclofed,  and  felicitous  for  his 
men,  retreated  over  ground  extremely  difadvantageous, 
bringing  up  the  rear"  in  perfon.  As  he  often  faced  about 
and  ran  upon  the  enemy,  he  drew  them  all  upon  himfelf ; 
yet  none  of  them  dared  to  approach  near  him  ;  they  only 
fhouted  and  wheeled  about  him  at  a  diftance.  Being  de- 
firous  to  fave  every  fingle  man,  he  left  his  main  body  fo 
often,  that  at  laft  he  was  left  himfelf  alone  amidft  a 
great  number  of  enemies.  Yet  even  then  none  durft 
come  up  to  him,  but  attacking  him  with  their  darts  at 
a  diftance,  they  drove  him  into  fteep  and  flony  places 
where  his  horfe  could  hardly  pafs,  though  he  fpurred 
him  continually.  His  age  was  no  hindrance  to  him,  for 
with  perpetual  exercife  his  body  was  ftill  ftrong  and 
active.  But  being  weakened  with  ficknefs,  and  tired 
with  his  long  journey,  his  horfe  ftumbling,  threw  him, 
incumbered  with  his  arms,  and  faint,  upon  a  hard  and 
rugged  piece  of  ground.  His  head  being  grievoufly 
bruifed  with  the  fall,  he  lay  a  while  fpeechlefs,  fo  that 
the  enemy  thinking  him  dead  began  to  turn  and  ftrip  him. 
But  when  they  faw  him  lift  up  his  head,  and  open  his 
eyes,  they  threw  themfelves  in  crowds  upon  him,  bound 
his  hands  behind  him  and  carried  him  off,  infulting 
with  the  moft  opprobrious  language  and  every  kind  of 
indignity  a  man  who  had  never  fo  much  as  dreamed 
of  being  led  in  triumph  by  Dinocrates. 

The  Meflenians,  wonderfully  elated  with  the  news, 

thronged 

other  Corone.    Plutarch  probably     htlng  this  flory    calls   the  place 
means  one  of  thefe.    Livy  in  re-    Corone. 

(i)  The 
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thronged  to  the  city  gates.  But  when  they  faw  Philopoe- 
men  in  a  pofture  fo  unfuitable  to  the  glory  of  his  great 
exploits  and  vi&ories,  moft  of  them  were  (truck  with 
grief,  and  deploring  the  vanity  and  inconflancy  of  hu- 
man fortune,  wept  with  companion.  Their  tears  by 
little  and  little  turned  to  kind  words,  and  they  began  to 
fay  that  they  ought  to  remember  what  he  had  done  for 
them  and  the  common  liberty,  which,  by  driving  away 
Nabis,  he  had  preferved.  Some  few,  to  make  their 
court  to  Dinocrates,  were  for  tormenting,  and  putting 
him  to  death,  as  a  dangerous  and  irreconcileable  enemy, 
who  if  once  he  got  loofe,  would  be  ftill  more  formid- 
able to  Dinocrates  who  had  taken  him  prifoner,  and  ufed 
him  with  fuch  indignity.  They  put  him  at  laft  into 
a  dungeon  under  grown,  which  they  called  "  the  treafury," 
a  place  into  which  there  came  no  air  nor  light  from  with- 
out, and  which  having  no  doors,  was  clofed  with  a  great 
(lone.  Having  thrown  him  in  there,  and  rolled  the  (lone 
to  the  mouth  of  the  dungeon,  they  placed  a  guard 
about  it,  and  left  him.  In  the  mean  time  Philopoemen's 
foldiers  recovering  themfelves  after  their  flight,  and 
fearing  he  was  dead  fmce  he  appeared  no  where,  made 
a  {land,  calling  him  with  loud  cries,  and  reproaching 
one  another  with  their  unworthy  and  fhameful  efcape, 
and  with  betraying  their  General,  who,  to  preferve 
their  lives  had  loft  his  own.  After  a  diligent  fearch  and 
enquiry,  hearing  at  laft  that  he  was  taken,  they  fpread 
trie  news  through  all  the  towns  of  Achaea.  The  Achse- 
ans  refented  the  misfortune  deeply,  and  decreed  to  fend 
and  demand  him,  and  in  the  mean  time  drew  their 
army  together  for  his  refcue. 

While  thefe  things  paiTed  in  Achaea,  Dinocrates  fear- 
ing that  delays  would  fave  Philopoemen,  refolved  to  be 
beforehand  with  the  Achaeans  ;  wherefore  as  foon  as 
night  had  difperfed  the  multitude,  he  fent  in  the  exe- 
cutioner with  poifon,  and  ordered  him  not  to  leave  him 
till  he  had  taken  it.  Philopoemen  was  then  lying  down, 

wrapt 

(i)  The  hill  of  Evander  is  like-    Evan   which  was  not  far  from 
wife  unknown  ;  but  Polybius  and     Meflene. 
Paufanias   mention  a  hill  called 

U  4  (2)  This 
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wrapt  up  in  his  cloak,  not  fleeping,  but  oppreiTed  with 
grief  and  trouble.  When  he  faw  the  light,  and  the 
man  (landing  by  him  with  the  poifon,  he  flruggled  to" 
fit  up,  and  taking  the  cup,  afked  the  executioner  if  he 
had  heard  any  thing  of  the  horfemen,  particularly  Ly- 
cortas  ?  The  man  anfwering,  that  moft  of  them  had 
got  off  fafe  j  he  nodded,  and  looking  chearfally  upon 
him,  "  It  is  well,  faid  he,  that  we  are  not  every  way  un- 
fortunate. Then  without  fpeaking  a  word  more  he  drank 
off*  the  cup,  and  lay  down  again.  His  weakneis  drug- 
ling  but  little  with  the  poifon,  it  difpatchecj  him  pre- 
fently. 

The  news  of  his  death  filled  all  Achsea  with  grief  and 
lamentation.  The  youth,  with  fome  of  the  chief  of  the 
feveral  cities,  met  at  Megalopolis,  with  a  refolution  to 
take  revenge  without  delay.  They  chofe  (2)  Lycortas 
General,  and  falling  upon  the  Meflenians,  committed 
terrible  devaluations  in  their  country,  till  by  common 
confent  they  yielded  to  the  Achaeans.  Dinocrates  pre- 
vented'their  revenge  by  killing  himfelf.  Thofe  who 
voted  for  the  death  of  Philopoernen  were  put  to  death  by 
the  Achaeans,  and  thofe  who  would  have  had  him  tor- 
mented were  feized  by  Lycortas,  and  referved  for  further 
punifhment.  Having  burnt  his  body,  and  put  the  afhes 
into  an  urn,  they  marched  homeward,  not  in  a  confufed 
irregular  manner,  but  with  a  mixture  of  triumphal  and 
funeral  pomp,  with  crowns  of  victory  on  their  heads, 
and  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  attended  by  their  captive 
enemies  in  fetters.  Polybius,  the  General's  fon,  carried 
the  urn^  whereof  there  v*  as  hardly  any  thing  to  be  feen 
becaufe  of  the  garlands  and  ribbons  with  which  it  was 
covered.  The  chief  of  the  Achaeans  marched  near  to 
Polybius.  The  foldiers  followed  ;  the^r  horfes  were 
fplendidly  adorned,  and  themfelves  compleatly  armed ; 
and  by  their  countenances,  they  appeared  neither  de- 
jefted  by  their  lofs,  nor  elated  by  their  victory.  The 

people 

(2)  This  was   in  the  fecond    ftorian,  who  was  in  the  a&ion, 
year  of   the   one    hundred  and     and  might  be  at  that  time  about 
forty-ninth  Olympiad.     Lycortas     twenty  years  of  age. 
was  the  father  of  Polybius  the  hi- 

(3)  Thirtj- 
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people  from  all  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  way, 
flocked  out  to  meet  him,  as  if  he  had  been  returning 
from  conqueft,  and  fainting  and  touching  the  urn, 
joined  the  proceflion  and  went  on  to  Megalopolis  ;  where 
when  the  old  men,  the  women  and  children  were  mingled 
with  the  reft,  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  cries  and 
lamentations  for  the  lofs  of  Philopoemen,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  the  period  of  their  authority  and  pre- 
eminence among  the  Achaeans.  Thus  he  was  honour- 
ably buried  according  to  his  worth,  and  the  prifoners 
were  ftoned  to  death  about  the  place  where  his  monu- 
ment was  erected. 

Many  ftatues  were  fet  up,  and  many  honours  decreed 
him  by  the  feveral  cities ;  all  which  a  certain  Roman  at- 
tempted to  remove,  who  after  the  deftrudtion  of  Corinth 
profecuted  him  (as  if  he  had  been  ftill  alive)  as  an  enemy 
to  the  Romans  (3).  When  the  affair  was  debated,  Polybius 
anfwered  the  fycophants  at  large  ;  and  neither  Mum- 
mius  nor  his  lieutenants  would  fuffer  the  honourable 
monuments  of  fo  great  a  man  to  be  defaced,  though 
he  had  often  crofled  both  Titus  and  Manius.  And  they 
diftinguifhed  well,  in  my  opinion,  between  intereft  and 
virtue,  between  that  which  is  honourable,  and  that 
which  is  profitable  ;  juftly  thinking  that  gratitude  and 
reward  are  due  to  him  who  confers  a  benefit,  from  him 
who  receives  it,  and  that  honour  is  never  to  be  denied 
by  the  good  to  the  good.  And  fo  much  concerning 
Philopcemon. 

(3)  Tbirty-feven  years  after  eigtrl  Olympiad,  one  hundred 
his  death,  that  is  the  fecond  year  forty-five  years  before  the  birth 
of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-  of  our  Saviour. 


TITUS        FLAMINIUS. 


TH  E  perfon  whom  we  pitch  upon  for  a  parallel 
toPhiiopoemen,  is  Titus  Quintius  (i)  Flaminius. 
Thofe  who  are  defirous   to  be  acquainted  with 
his  countenance  and  figure,  may  fee  them  in  his  brazen 
flatue,  which  is  erected  at  Rome  with  a  Greek  infcription 
upon  it,  over-againft  the  Circus  Maximus,  near  to  the 
great  ftatue  of  Apollo  which  was  brought  from  Carthage. 
But  as  to  the  temper  of  his  mind,  he  is  faid   to  have 
been  vehement  both  in  his  refentment  and  his  affection, 
though  not  to  an  equal  degree  in  both  -,  for  his  refent- 

ment 


(i)  His  true  name  was  Flami- 
ninus  ;  fo  he  is  called  byPolybius, 
Livy,  and  all  the  other  hiftorians. 
The  Flaminii  and  Flaminini  were 


very  different  families,  the  former 
being  Plebeians  and  the  latter  Pa- 
tricians. In  fome  manufcripts  of 
Plutarch  the  name  is  written  Fla- 


rmnmus . 
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raent  was  foon  appeafed  •,  but  in  beftowing  favours  he 
was  conftant  and  indefatigable.  He  treated  thofe  to 
whom  he  had  done  fervice,  with  as  much  civility  and  re- 
fpect  as  if  he  had  not  conferred  but  received  the  obliga- 
tion ;  and  paid  the  utmofl  attention  to  them,  looking 
on  them  as  his  mofl  valuable  treafure.  As  he  was  in 
tne  highefl  degree  ambitious  of  honour  and  applaufe, 
he  was  defirous  to  perform  the  beft  and  greateft  actions, 
and  to  have  the  praife  of  them  entirely  his  own ;  he 
therefore  took  more  pleafure  in  thofe  that  needed  his 
afllftance  than  in'thofe  that  were  capable  of  doing  him 
fervice  ;  looking  on  the  former  as  the  objects  on  which 
his  virtue  might  exert  itfelf,  and  on  the  latter  as  his 
competitors  in  glory. 

Rome  was  then  engaged  in  many  confiderable  wars ; 
and  her  youth  betaking  themfelves  early  to  arms,  learned 
betimes  the  art  of  commanding.  Flaminius  was  from 
his  youth  trained  up  to  the  profeflion  of  arms,  and  in 
the  war  ag^inft  Hannibal,  was  tribune  under  Marcellus 
who  was  then  Conful.  Marcellus  indeed,  falling  into 
an  ambufcade,  was  cut  off  But  Titus  getting  the  go- 
vernment of  Tarentum  (then  retaken)  and  of  the  country 
about  it,  grew  no  lefs  famous  for  his  adminiftration  of 
juflice,  than  for  his  military  fkill ;  for  which  reafon  lie 
was  appointed  leader  of  thofe  two  colonies  which  were 
fent  into  the  cities  of  Narnia  and  CoiTa.  This  filled  him 
with  loftier  thoughts,  and  made  him  flep  over  thofe 
previous  offices  through  which  young  candidates  ufed  to 
pafs,  of  tribune  of  the  people,  Praetor,  and  i^dile,  and 
aim  immediately  at  the  Confulfhip.  Having  therefore 
thefe  colonies  ready  at  his  command,  he  prefented 
himfelf  as  a  candidate.  But  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
Fulvius  and  Manlius,  flrongly  oppofed  him-  alledging 
how  indecent  a  thing  it  was,  that  a  man  fo  young, 
who  had  not  yet  been  initiated  in  the  firft  myfleries  of 
government,  mould,  in  contempt  of  their  laws,  intrude 

himfelf 

mini.ius  ;  but  as  the  generality  of    common  reading, -which  probably 
copies  read  Flaminius,  and    P!u-     is  not  an  error  of  the  tranfcribers. 
rarch  in  other  p'aces  calls  him  fo,     but  of  Plutarch  himfelf. 
it  was  thought  proper  toretain  the 

(2)  This 
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himfelf  into  the  fovereign  power.  However,  the  fenate 
remitted  it  to  the  peoples  choice,  (2)  who  elected  him 
Conful  (though  he  was  not  then  thirty  years  of  age)  to- 
gether with  Sextus  /Elius.  The  war  againft  Philip  and 
the  Macedonians  fell  to  Titus  by  lot  ;  and  this  was  ex- 
tremely fortunate  to  the  Romans;  for  that  expedition 
required  a  General  who  could  employ  the  methods  of 
mildnefs  and  perfuafion,  rather  than  one  who  would 
endeavour  to  fucceed  merely  by  violence  and  war.  It 
is  true  that  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  furnifhed  Philip 
with  a  fufficient  number  of  men  to  engage  the  Romans; 
but  to  maintain  a  long  and  lingering  war,  he  was  obli- 
ged to  call  in  aid  from  Greece ;  Greece  was  to  fupply  him 
with  money  and  provifions,  with  ftrong  holds  and  re- 
treating places,  and  in  a  word,  with  all  the  materials 
of  war.  Unlefs  therefore  the  Grecians  could  be  taken 
off  from  fiding  with  Philip,  this  war  with  him  could  not 
be  decided  by  a  fingle  battle.  Now  Greece  (which  had 
not  hitherto  held  much  correfpondence  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  did  but  then  begin  to  concern  itfelf  with  their 
affairs)  would  not  fo  foon  have  embraced  a  foreign 
authority  infteadof  the  government  it  had  been  inured 
to,  had  not  the  Roman  Conful  been  of  a  humane  difpo- 
fition,  an  infmuating  addrefs  and  mild  behaviour,  one 
who  preferred  gentle  to  violent  methods,  but  above  all, 
one  who  had  a  conftant  regard  to  juftice.  But  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  adtions  will  belt  illuflrate  him  a* 
to  theie  particulars. 

Titus  finding  that  both  Sulpitius  and  Publius  (3),  who 
had  been  his  predecellbrs  in  that  command,  had  not 
taken  the  field  againft  the  Macedonians  till  it  was  late  in 
the  year,  and  then  too  did  not  profecute  the  war  with 
vigour,  but  wafted  their  time  in  Ikirmifhing  with  Phi- 
lip, merely  to  gain  fome  pafs  or  intercept  fome  provi- 
fions, 

(2)  This  period  will   lead    us  Olympiad,    in  the   five    hundred 

back  exaftly  to  the  time  of  Flami-  and  fifty-fifth  year  of  Rome,  and 

Hinus's  birth.  Plutarch  tells  us  he  that  he  was  not  full  thirty  yean 

was  named  Conful   with  Sextus  of  age;   from  whence  it  follows 

/£lius  Psetus,   the  fecond,  or  ac-  that  he  was  born  in  the  five  hun- 

cording  to  others,  the  third  year  dred  and  twenty-fixth     year   of 

of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-fifth  Rome,  the  firftyear  of  the  hundred 

and 
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fions,  determined  not  to  trifle  away  a  year,  as  they  did, 
at  home,  in  oftentation  of  their  new.-gotten  honours, 
and  in  the  admmiftration  of  civil  .affairs;  after  which, 
in  the  clofe  of  the  year,  they  betook  themfelves  to  the 
army ;  by  which  artifice  they  prolonged  their  dignity 
and  government  to  another  year,  acting  the  Conful  in 
the  firft,  and  the  General  in  the  latter.  But  Titus  be- 
ing extremely  defirous  to  employ  his  authority  in  a 
vigorous  profecution  of  the  war,  flighted  thofe  domeftick 
honours  and  prerogatives.  Requeuing  therefore  of  the 
fenate  that  his  brother  Lucius  might  command  the  fleet, 
and  taking  with  him  a  choice  body  of  troops  confiding 
of  three  thoufand  of  thofe,  who,  under  Scipio,had  defeated 
Afdrubal  in  Spain,  and  Hannibal  in  Africa,  he  got  fafe 
into  Epirus.  There  he  found  Publius  encamped  with 
his  army  over-againft  Philip,  who  had  long  been  in  po£- 
feflion  of  the  paflage  over  the  river  Apfus,  and  the  ftraits 
there ;  Publius  not  having  been  able,  on  account  of  the 
natural  ftrength  of  the  place,  to  efFed  any  thing  againft 
him.  Titus  therefore  took  upon  him  the  conduct  of  the 
army,  and  having  difmifled  Publius,  began  with  enquir^ 
ing  into  the  nature  of  the  country. 

The  country  is  no  lefs  mountainous  than  that  of 
Tempe,  but  falls  fhortof  it  in  beauty,  not  being  enriched 
by  the  delightful  verdure  of  trees,  groves,  fields  and 
meadows.  The  Apfus  runs  between  great  and  lofty 
mountains,  (which,  Handing  as  a  vaft  bank  on  each 
fide  the  river,  make  a  deep  and  large  channel  in  the 
midft)  and  both  in  its  appearance  and  in  the  fwiftnefs 
of  its  current  very  much  refembles  the  river  Peneus;  it 
covers  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  each  fide,  fo  that  there  is 
left  only  a  craggy  narrow  path  cut  out  clofe  by  the 
ftream,  not  eafily  paflable  at  any  time  for  an  army, 
but  not  at  all  when  guarded  by  the  enemy.  There  were 

fome, 

and  thirty-eighth  Olympjad  :  and  and  forry-fixth  Olympiad,  ha  wa« 

this  account    agrees  with   Livy,  but  thirty-three  years  old. 
wro  fays  that  at  the  time  when 

he  proclaimed  liberty  to  Greece,         (3)  Publius  Sulpitius  Galba  was 

during  the    celebration    of    the  Conful  two  years  before;    Pub- 

Ifthmian  games,  which  happened  lius  Villius  Tappulus  was  Conful 

in  the  £rft  year  of  the  one  hundred  the  year  after  Sulpitius. 

(4)  This 
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fome,  therefore,  who  advifed  Titus  to  take  a  cornpafe 
through  Dafiaretis,  along  the  river  Lycus,  which  was  an 
eafy  paflage  But  he  was  afraid  that  if  he  fhould  re- 
move too  far  from  the  fea,  into  barren  and  almoft  un- 
cultivated countries,  and  Philip  mould  decline  fighting, 
he  might,  through  want  of  provifions,  be  conftrained 
to  march  back  again  to  tlie  fea-fide  without  effecting 
any  thing  as  his  predecellbr  had  done  before  him. 
This  made  him  refolve  to  force  his  way  over  the  moun- 
tains. But  Philip  having  poiTefled  himfelf  of  them  with 
his  army,  fhowered  down  his  darts  and  arrows  from  all 
parts  upon  the  Romans.  There  were  many  fharp  fkir- 
mifhes,  and  many  were  wounded  and  ilain  on  both 
fides:  but  ftill  there  was  no  profpect  of  ending  the  war. 
In  the  mean  time  fome  men,  who  fed  their  cattle  in 
thofe  parts,  came  to  Titus  with  a  difcovery,  that  there 
was  a  way  round-about,  which  the  enemy  had  neglected 
to  guard,  and  through  which  they  undertook  to  con- 
duct his  army,  and  to  bring  them  within  three  days  at 
farthefl  to  the  top  of  the  hills.  To  gain  the  furer  credit 
with  him,  they  alledged  that  Charops  the  fon  of  Machatus 
was  not  only  privy  to  their  defign,  but  would  make 
good  all  they  had  promifed.  This  Charops  was  at  that 
time  Prince  of  Epirus ;  he  was  a  friend  to  die  Romans, 
and  gave  them  afliftance,  though  he  did  it  privately 
for  fear  of  Philip.  Titus,  confiding  in  him,  fent  away 
a  Captain  with  four  thoufand  foot  and  three  hundred 
horfe  :  thofe  herdfmen  were  their  guides,  and  were  kept 
in  bonds.  In  the  day  time  they  lay  ftill  under  the  co- 
vert of  the  hollow  and  woody  places,  but  in  the  night 
they  marched  by  moon-light,  for  the  moon  was  then  at 
full.  Titus  having  detached  this  party,  lay  ftill  after- 
wards with  his  main  body ;  and  only  had  fome  flight 
Ikirmifhes  with  the  enemy  that  he  might  keep  them  em  . 
ployed.  But  when  the  day  arrived,  on  which  thofe  who 
marched  round  were  expected  upon  the  top  of  the  hill, 
he  drew  up  early  all  his  light  and  heavy-armed  troops, 
and  dividing  them  into  three  parts,  himfelf  led  the  van, 
marching  his  men  along  the  narrowed  paflage  by  the 
fide  of  the  river ;  there  the  Macedonians  annoyed  him 

at 
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at  a  diftance  with  their  darts,  and  he  engaged  amidft 
thofe  rocks  hand  to  hand  with  all  who  approached  near 
him.     In  the  mean  time  the  other  two  (quad r on s,  on 
either  fide  of  him,  with  prodigious  alacrity  and  courage, 
clinging  to  the  rocks,  endeavoured  to  come  to  action. 
But  when  the  fun  was  up,  a  thin  fmoke  difcovered  it- 
felf  arifmg  afar  off,  like  mifts  that  ufually  hang  upon 
the  hills.   This  was  unpereeived  by  the  enemy,  becaufe 
it  was  behind  them,  for  it  came  from  the  troops  who 
had  already  gained  the  tops  of  the  hills ;   and  the  Ro- 
mans were  as  yet  in  doubt  and  fufpence ;  however  in 
their  toilfome  and  dangerous  fituation,  they  indulged 
a  hope  fui table  to  their  defires.     But  as  it  grew  thicker 
and  thicker,    obfcuring  the  air,    and  mounting  to  a 
greater  height,  they  no  longer  doubted  but  it  \vas  the 
fignal  of  their  companions-,   whereupon   they   gave  a 
loud  fhout,  and  climbing  up  refolutely,  they  drove  the 
enemy  into  the  moft  craggy  places ;  in  the  mean  time 
thofe  behind  th«  enemy  echoed  back  their  mouts  from 
the  top  of  the  mountain.      The  Macedonians  immedi- 
ately betook  themfelves  to  flight ;  there  fell  not  more  than 
two-thoufand  of  them,  for  the  difficulties  of  the  place 
allowed  not  a  long  and  eiofe  purfuit.     But  the  Romans 
pillaged  their  camp,  feized  upon  their  wealth  and  tlaves, 
and  became  abfolute  matters  of  thofe  flraits.   They  then 
traverfed  all  Epirus,  but  with  fueh  order  and  difcipline, 
with  fuch  temperance  and  moderation,  that  though  they 
were  far  from  the  fea,  and  at  a  great  diftance  from  their 
veflels,  were  Hinted  of  their  monthly  allowance  of  corn, 
and  wanted  the  opportunities  of  markets  to  furnifh  them- 
felves from ;    yet  they  did  not  plunder   the  country, 
which  had  provifions  enough  of  all  forts  in  it.     For  Ti- 
tus receiving  intelligence  that  Philip  rather  fled  than 
marched  through  Theflaly,  that  he  forced  the  inhabitants 
from  the  towns  to  take  fhelter  in  the  mountains,  that 
he  burnt  the  towns  themfelves,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
goods,  which  for  the  quantity  or   cumber iomenefs  of 
them  the  people  could  not  carry  vyith  them,  was  given  up 
as  plunder  to  his  troops,  fo  that  the  whole  country  was 
in  a  manner  yielded  up  to  the  Roman  r.rrny  :  he  earneflly 

ir.trcatcd 
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intreated  his  foldiers  that  they  would  pafs  through  it 
as  their  own,  and  as  a  place  put  into  their  hands  ;  and 
indeed  they  quickly  perceived  by  the  event,  what  benefit 
they  derived  from  that  orderly  behaviour.  For  they  no 
(boner  entered  Theflaly,  but  the  cities  furrendered  to 
them  ;  and  the  Grecians,  within  Thermopylae  ardently 
longed  to  commit  themfelves  into  the  hands  of  Titus. 
The  Achaeans  broke  their  league  with  Philip,  and  voted 
to  join  with  the  Romans  againft  him.  As  for  the  Opun- 
tines,  though  the  ^Etolians,  who  then  acted  with  great 
zeal  in  confederacy  with  the  Romans,  ftrongly  folicited 
them  to  put  their  city  under  their  protection,  they 
would  not  comply  with  their  requeft,  but  fending  for 
Titus,  delivered  themfelves  up  to  him. 

It  is  reported  of  Pyrrhus,  that  when  at  firft  from  an 
eminence,  which  gave  him  a  full  profpecl:  of  the  Rornan 
army,  he  faw  them  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  he  faid 
"that  he  difcerned  no  barbarity  in  the  barbarian  ranks." 
Thus  all  who  faw  Titus,  could  not  but  fpeak  cf  him  in 
the  fame  manner  at  the  firft  view.  For  they  who  had  been 
told  by  the  Macedonians  of  an  invader  at  the  head  of 
a  barbarian  army,  carrying  every  where  flavery  and  de- 
ftruction,  when  inftead  of  fuch  an  one,  they  met  a  man 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  of  a  mild  and  graceful  afpeft, 
a  Grecian  in  his  voice  and  language,  and  a  lover  of  true 
honour,  were  wonderfully  charmed  and  delighted  with 
him;  and  when  they  left  him,  they  filled  the  cities 
where  they  came  with  an  affection  and  efteem  for  him ; 
as  reckoning  they  had  now  got  a  leader  to  liberty.  And 
when  afterwards  Philip  feemed  inclined  to  an  accommo- 
dation, Titus  came,  and  made  a  tender  to  him  of  peace 
and  friendfhip,  upon  condition  that  the  Grecians  fhould 
be  left  to  their  own  laws  and  liberties,  and  that  he 
mould  withdraw  his  garrifons.  This  he  refufed  to  com- 
ply with.  From  this  time  it  was  evident  to  all,  and 
even  to  the  favourers  and  partifans  of  Philip,  that  the 
Romans  came  not  to  fight  againft  the  Grecians,  but  to 
defend  them  againft  the  Macedonians. 

All 

(4)  This  Brachyllas  was  one  of    and  a  great  advocate  for  Philip, 
the  moft  powerful  men  in  Boeotia,    He  was  declared  General  of  the 

Beotian 
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All  the  reft  of  Greece  having  immediately  and  volun- 
tarily fubmitted  to  him,  he  marched  into  Bceotia,  though 
without  committing  the  leaft  act  of  hoftility.  The  la- 
bility and  chief  men  of  Thebes  came  out  of  their  city 
to  meet  him.  Thefe  Thebans,  by  the  influence  of  (4) 
Brachyllas  and  his  faction,  favoured  the  Macedonians,  but 
however  complimented  and  paid  refpect  to  Titus ;  for 
they  were  yet  at  amity  with  both  parties.  Titus  received 
them  in  the  moft  obliging  and  courteous  manner,  and 
as  ke  went  (lowly  on,  he  afked  various  queftions ;  and 
fometimes  entertained  them  with  narratives,  amufing 
them  on  purpofe  that  fuch  of  his  foldiers  as  were  be- 
hind might  come  up  with  him.  In  this  manner  he  and 
the  Thebans  came  together  into  their  city  not  much  to 
their  fatisfadtion :  they  durfl  not  however  deny  him  en- 
trance, for  a  confiderable  number  of  his  men  followed  him. 
Titus  flill  proceeded  to  addrds  them,  as  if  he  had  not 
had  the  city  at  his  mercy,  and  perfuaded  them  to  join 
with  the  Romans.  King  Attalus  likewife  made  th- 
fame  requefl  to  the  Thebans.  But  Attalus  beirg  am- 
bitious to  give  Titus  a  fpecimen  of  his  eloquence  be- 
yond what,  it  feems,  his  age  could  bear,  a  dizzinefs  or 
flux  of  rheum  furprizing  him  in  the  midft  of  his  fpeech, 
he  fwooned  away,  and  being  not  long  after  conveyed  by 
feainto  Afia,  died  there.  As  for  the  Boeotians,  they  fided 
with  the  Romans. 

When  Philip  fent  an  embaffy  to  Rome,  Titus  dif- 
patched  away  agents  on  his  part  too,  to  folicit  the  fenate 
to  decree  him  a  continuance  in  his  command,  if  the 
war  were  to  be  continued  ;  or  if  they  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  that,  to  let  him  have  the  honour  of  conclud- 
ing the  peace.  For  having  a  ftrong  defire  of  glory,  his 
fear  was,  that  if  another  General  were  commiilioned  to 
carry  on  the  war,  the  honour  even  of  what  was  pad 
would  be  loft  to  him.  But  his  friends  tranfacted  mat- 
ters fo  well  on  his  behalf,  that  Philip  could  obtain  none 
of  his  demands,  and  the  management  of  the  war  was 
continued  in  Flaminius's  hands.  As  foon  as  he  received 

the 

Boeotians,  but  was  at  Jaft  aflaffi-     ing  at  the  bead  of  them, 
oated  by  fix  men,  Xeuxippus  be* 

VOL.  III.  C  (5)  Poiybius 
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the  fenate's  determination,  he  with  great  ardour  and 
confidence  of  fuccefs  marched  directly  into  Theffaly,  to 
engage  Philip.    His  army  coniifted  of  twenty-fix  thou- 
iand  men  :  whereof  the  uEtolians  furnifhed  fix  thoufand 
foot,  and  four  hundred   horfe.     The   forces  of  Philip 
.  were  much  about  the  fame  number.     They  advanced 
each  againft  the  other,  till  both  drew  near  Scotufa,  where 
they  refolved  to  hazard  a  battle.     The   vicinity  of  two 
Juch   armies  had  not   the  effect  that  might  have  been 
eafily  fuppofed,  to  ftrike  into  the  generals  a  mutual  ter- 
ror of  each  other,   but  rather  infpired  them  with  ardour 
and  courage  -,  the  Romans  being  ambitious  to  conquer 
the  Macedonians,  whofe  ftrength  and  valour  Alexander 
had  rendered  fo  famous  ;  whilft  the  Macedonians  on  the 
other  hand,  efteeming  the  Romans  a  more  formidable 
enemy  than  the  Perfians,  hoped,  if  vidory  flood  on  their 
fide,  to  make  the  name  of  Philip  more  glorious  than 
that  of  Alexander.     Titus  therefore  entreated  his  foldiers 
to  exert  their  utmofl  reiblution,  fmce  they  were  now  to 
contend  in  the  midft  of  Greece  (the  moft  glorious  theatre 
in  the  world)  with   adverfaries   renowned  for  ftrength 
and  valour.     Philip,   on  the   other   fide,  began  an  ha- 
rangue to  his  men,  as  is  ufual  to  do  juft  before  an  en- 
gagement, to  rouze  their  courage :  and  in  order  to  his 
being  the  better  heard,  he  mounted  upon  an  eminence 
without  their  camp,  which  was  a  burying-place ;  either 
being  ignorant  of  this   circumftance,    or    through  too 
much  hafle  not  attending  to  it  (5).   He  was  fo  concern- 
ed for  the  ftrange   defpondency  that  feized  his  army  at 
the  unluckinefs  of  this  omen,  that  he  remained  in  his 
camp  all  that  day,  and  declined  righting.     But  on  the 
morrow  at  day-break,   after  a  wet  night,  the  clouds 
changing  into  a   mift,  darkened  all  the  plain ;  and  as 
the  day  came  on,  a  foggy  thick  air  defcending  from  the 
adjacent  mountains   betw&t  the  two  camps,   covered 
their  ftations  from   each  other's  view:  whereupon  the 
parties  which  were  fent  out  on  either  fide,  fome  to  form 

an 

,($)  Polyblus  takes  no  notice  of    eminence,  does  not  mention  that 
This  particular  ;    and  Livy,   who    fupevftitious  reflection, 
•ells  us  that  Philip  mounted  on  »n 

(6)  Plutarch 
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an  ambufcade,  fbme  to  make  diicoveries,  falling  in  upon 
one  another,  quickly  after  they  were  thus  detached  from 
their  main  bodies,  began  the  fight  at  the  narrow  pailage 
called  Cynocephalae  [i.  e.  Dog's  Head,]  which  are  fharp 
tops  of  hills  that  Hand  thick  and  clofe  to  one  another, 
and  have  gained  the  name  from  the  likenefs  of  their 
fhape  to  a  dog's  head.  Thefe  fkirmifhes  being  attended 
with  various  fuccefs,  as  might  well  be  expected  in  fuch 
uneven  places,  the  fame  party  being  fometimes  hot  in  the 
purfuit,  and  fometimes  flying  as  faft;  each  General  com- 
manded out  fuccours  from  his  camp,  as  he  faw  his  own 
men  preiled  and  giving  ground ;  till  at  length  the  iky 
clearing  up,  they  difcovered  all  that  pafled  ;  upon  which 
the  whole  armies  became  engaged.  Philip  who  was  in 
the  right  wing,  from  the  rifmg  ground  advanced  with 
his  whole  phalanx  againft  the  Romans,  the  braveft  of 
whom  could  not  withftand  the  force  of  their  united 
fhields  and  their  projected  fpears.  But  the  left  wing 
being,  by  reafon  of  the  unevennefs  of  the  ground,  fepa- 
rated  and  broken,  Titus  obferving  it,  and  having  little 
or  no  hopes  on  that  fide  where  his  army  gave  ground, 
made  hafte  to  the  other,  and  there  charged  the  Macedo- 
nians, who  on  account  of  the  inequality  and  roughnefs 
of  the  country,  could  not  keep  their  body  intire,  nor 
line  their  ranks  to  any  great  depth  (in  which  their  prin- 
cipal ftrength  confifted)  but  were  forced  to  fight  man 
to  man,  under  heavy  and  unwieldy  armour.  For  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  is  like  an  animal  of  enormous 
ftrength,  while  it  is  united  in  one  body,  and  locked  clofe 
together  fhield  to  fhield ;  but,  if  once  broken,  every 
fmgle  fbldier  that  compofed  it,  lofes  of  his  own  private 
ftrength,  from  the  nature  of  their  armour  -,  and  betides, 
each  of  them  is  ftrong,  rather  as  among  the  reft  he 
makes  a  part  of  the  whole,  than  in  his  fingle  perfon. 
(6)  When  thefe  were  routed,  fbme  gave  chace  to  the 
fugitives,  others  charged  thofe  Macedonians  in  flank  who 
were  ftill  fighting  j  fo  that  the  victorious  wing  vas 

quickly 

(6)  Plutarch  takes  no  notice  of    this  engagement.  They  are  men- 

the  elephants,  which  Flamininus  tioned  both  by  Polybius  and 
made  ufe  of  with  good  fuccefs  in  Livy. 

C  2  (7)  Plutarcli 
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quickly  broken  and  put  to  flight,  and  the  men  threw 
down  their  arms.  There  were  then  (lain  no  lefs  than  eight 
thoufand,  and  about  five  thoufand  were  taken  prifoners. 
It  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  jEtolians  that  Philip  himfelf 
efcaped  :  for  whilft  the  Romans  were  yet  in  puriiiit,  they 
fell  to  ravaging  and  plundering  the  camp,  fo  that  when 
the  others  returned  they  found  no  booty  remaining. 
This  from  the  firfl  occafioned  quarrels  and  reproaches  be- 
twixt them.  But  afterwards  they  galled  Titus  ftill  more 
in  alcribing  the  victory  to  themfelves,  and  prepofTefling 
the  Grecians  with  reports  on  their  own  behalf  •,  infomuch 
that  their  poets,  and  the  common  people  in  the  fongs 
that  were  fung  or  written  concerning  this  action,  ftill 
ranked  the  ^tolians  foremoft  :  but  the  verfes  that  were 
mod  in  every  body's  mouth  were  thefe : 

See  thrice  ten  thoufand  ^rawTheflaliansyZ?/;/, 
Unwept,  unburied,  on  this  fatal  plain. 
The  fierce  ^Etolians,  and  the  Latian  hojl 
By  Titus  led,  this  bloody  conqueft  boaft. 
Emathia'j  fcourge  !  before  wbofe  hqftile  might 
Morefwift  than  hinds  bold  Philip  urg'd  his  flight. 

This  was  compofed  by  Alcaeus  to  infult  Philip,  though 
indeed  he  belied  him  in  it  as  to  the  number  of  the  (lain. 
However  being  frequently  repeated,  and  by  almofl  every 
body,  Titus  was  more  mortified  at  it  than  Philip  -,  for 
the  latter  in  return  ridiculed  Alcseus  in  thefe  verfes ; 

On  yon  high  mountain,  ftr  anger,  dojl  thou  mark 
That  treefo  lofty,  without  leaves  or  bark  ? 
That  tree  a  gibbet  for  Alcaeusyfo^; 
For  fucb  reward  Alcceus'  verfe  demands. 

But  thefe  things  gave  great  uneafmefs  to  Titus,  who 
was  very  ambitious  of  acquiring  a  reputation  among 

the 

(7)  Plutarch  mud  be  miftaken  of  the  hundred  and  forty-fixth  O- 

heie,  for  Hannibal  was  not  at  that  lympiad,  during  the  Confulfhip  of 

time  in  the  court   of  Antiochus.  Lucius  Furius  Parpureo,  and  Mar- 

The  p.-ace  was  made  with  Philip,  cusCIaudiusMarcellus;  and  it  was 

an  1  fhe  liberty  of  Greece  proclaim-  not  till  the  year  following  ;  under 

td  bj  the  voice  of  a  herald  in  the  theConfulateof  Cato  and  Valerius 

Ilihuiian  games,  in  the  firft  year  Flaccus,thatHannibal  came  to  the 

court 
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the  Grecians ;  he  therefore  managed  every  thing  after- 
wards by  himfelf,  and  paid  very  little  regard  to  the 
./Etolians.  This  highly  offended  them  ;  and  when  Titus 
liftened  to  terms  of  accommodation,  and  had  admitted 
of  an  embafly  from  the  Macedonian  King,  the  ^Etolians 
exclaimed  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  that  he  fold  this 
peace  to  Philip,  and  that  at  a  time  when  it  was  JD  his 
power  to  have  put  a  final  period  to  the  war,  and  to 
have  laid  wafte  that  empire  which  firft  put  the  yoke  of 
fervitude  upon  Greece.  But  whilft,  with  thefe  and  the 
like  rumours,  the  /Etolians  laboured  to  fhake  the  Ro- 
man confederates,  Philip  fuing  for  peace,  and  fubmitting 
himfelf  and  kingdom  to  the  difcretion  of  Titus  and  the 
Romans,  removed  thofe  jealoufies.  Thus  Titus  put  an 
end  to  the  war.  He  reinftated  Philip  in  his  kingdom 
of  Macedon,  but  enjoined  him  at  the  fame  time  to  quit 
Greece,  and  fined  him  a  thoufand  talents  ;  he  alfo  took 
from  him  all  his  (hipping,  except  ten  veifels,  and  fent 
away  Demetrius,  one  of  his  fons,  hoflage  to  Rome.  By 
this  prudent  conduct  he  made  the  beft  advantage  of  the 
prefent  ftate  of  affairs,  and  likewife  provided  for  futu- 
rity. For  (7)  Hannibal  the  African,  a  profeffed  enemy 
to  the  Romans,  and  an  exile  from  his  own  country,  hav- 
ing not  long  fince  arrived  at  King  Antiochus's  court, 
exhorted  that  Prince  to  improve  the  fortune  that  had 
been  hitherto  fo  propitious  to  him.  For  his  arms  as 
yet  had  never  failed  of  fuccefs,  and  the  grandeur  of  his 
adtions  had  procured  him  the  furname  of  Great ;  info- 
much  that  he  began  to  aim  at  univerfal  monarchy,  but 
above  all,  was  defirous  to  make  fome  attempt  upon  the 
Romans.  (8)  Had  not  therefore  Titus  upon  a  principle 
of  prudence  and  forefight  lent  an  ear  to  peace,  had 
Antiochus  found  the  Romans  engaged  with  Philip  in 
Greece,  and  had  thefe  two  princes,  who  were  the  greatefl 

and 

court  of  Antiochus.  of  a  powerful  army,  and  that  he 

(8)  Polybius  tells  us,  Flamininus  was  advancing  towards   Europe, 

was  induced  to  conclude  a  peace  And   he    was   afraid    left   Philip 

with  Philip  upon   the   advice  he  might  lay  hold  on   that  conju.ic- 

had  received;  that  Antiochus  was  turc  to  continue  the  war. 
marching  out  of  Syria  at  the  head 

C  3                                    (<>)  Ac- 
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and  moft  powerful  of  that  age,  confederated  for  their  com- 
mon intereft  againfl  the  Roman  ftate,  Rome  might  once 
more  have  been  expofed  to  the  fame  hazard,  and  reduced 
to  the  fame  extremities  as  fhe  had  been  by  Hannibal.  But 
now  Titus  opportunely  interpoiing  this  peace  between  the 
wars,  and  removing  thereby  the  prefent  danger,  before 
that  which  was  but  in  expectation  appeared,  at  once  dif- 
appointed  Antiochus  of  his  firft  hopes,  and  Philip  of  his 
laft  refuge.  In  the  mean  time  the  ten  commiflioners  dele- 
gated to  Titus  from  the  fenate,  advifed  him  to  reflore  the 
reft  of  Greece,  to  liberty,  but  to  keep  garrifons  in  Corinth, 
Chalcis  and  Demetrias,  as  a  fecnrity  againft  Antiochus. 
But  the  ^tolians,  always  noted  for  calumny,  took  from 
thence  an  occafion  to  raife  commotions  in  the  cities,  call- 
ing upon  Titus  to  knock  off  the  (hackles  of  Greece  ;  (for 
fo  Philip  ufed  to  term  the  aforefaid  three  cities.)     They 
aiked  the  Grecians, "  Whether  it  were  not  matter  of  much 
-"  confolation  to  them,  that,  though  their  chains  weighed 
"  heavier,  yet  they  were  now  neater  and  better  polifhed 
"  than  formerly  ?  Whether  Titus  were  not  defervedly  ad- 
"  mired  by  them  as  their  benefactor,  who  had  unfhackled 
"  the  feet  of  Greece,  and  tied  her  up  by  the  neck  ?"  Titus 
vexed  hereat,  made  it  his  requeft  to  the  council,  and  at  laft 
prevailed  in  it,  that  the  garrifons  in  thefe  cities  mould  be 
removed,  that  fo  the  Grecians  might  be  indebted  to  him, 
not  for  a  partial  but  entire  favour.    Juft  at  this  time  the 
Iflhmian  games  were  celebrated,  and  multitudes  fat  croud- 
ed  in  the  theatre  to  fee  the  exercifes ;  for  Greece,  who 
at  laft  found  refpite  from  war,   and  was  in  full  poflef- 
(ion  of  peace,  and  entertained  farther  hopes  of  regain- 
ing her  liberty  too,  feemed  to  keep  holyday  for  it.  While 
thefe  games  were  celebrating,  filence   was   commanded 
by  found  of  trumpet  j   and   the  crier,  ftepping   forth 
amidft  the  fpeciators,   made  proclamation,  "  That  the 
"  Roman  fenate,  and  Titus  Quinti us  the  Proconfular  Ge- 

*  neral,  having  vanquifhed  King  Philip  and  the  Macedo- 
"  nians,  reflored  the  Corinthians,  Locrians,  Phocians,  Eu- 

*  bceans,  Achceans,  Pthiotas,  Magnefians,  TheiTalians,  and 
"  Perraebians,  to  their  liberty  •  took  off  all  impofitions 

*  upon  them,  and  withdrew  their  garrifons."  Atfirfl,  many 

heard 
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heard  not  at  all,  and  others  not  diftinctly  what  was  faid  ± 
but  there  was  a  ftrange  murmur  and  commotion  in  the 
theatre,  fome  wondering,  ibme  alking,  fome  calling 
out  to  the  crier  to  repeat  it  again.  When  therefore 
filence  was  again  commanded,  the  crier  raifmg  his 
voice,  his  fpeech  more  eafily  reached  the  ears  of  the 
whole  adembly.  The  (hout,  which  they  gave  in  that 
ecftacy  of  joy,  was  fo  incredibly  great  that  it  was  heard 
as  far  as  the  lea.  The  people  all  rofe  up,  there  was  no 
further  regard  paid  to  the  diverfions  they  came  for,  but 
all  eagerly  embraced  one  another,  and  fainted  "  Titus  as 
"  the  faviour  and  defender  of  Greece."  The  hyperbolical 
accounts  that  have  often  been  given  of  the  flrength 
there  is  in  voices,  and  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  it, 
were  verified  upon  this  occafion  :  for  the  crows  that 
were  then  accidentally  flying  over  the  ftage,  fell  down 
dead  upon  the  fhout.  The  breaking  the  air  mufl  needs 
be  the  caufe  of  this  ;  for  the  voices  being  numerous,  and 
the  acclamation  violent,  the  parts  of  the  air  were  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other,  and  a  void  fpace  was  left  which 
could  give  no  fupport  to  the  birds ;  unless  we  mould 
rather  imagine  thefe  crows  to  fall  and  die,  (hot  with  the 
noife  as  with  a  dart.  Perhaps  too  there  might  be  a  cir- 
cular agitation  of  the  air,  juft  as  a  whirlpool  is  produced 
in  the  fea  by  the  violence  of  a  florm. 

As  for  Titus,  (the  fports  being  now  quite  at  an  end) 
he  was  fb  befet  on  every  fide,  and  by  fuch  multitudes, 
that  had  he  not,  obferving  the  throng  and  concourfe  of 
the  people,  timely  withdrawn,  he  would  fcarce,  it  is  thought 
have  ever  got  clear  of  them.  But  when  they  had  tired  them- 
felves  with  acclamations  all  about  his  pavilion,  and  night 
was  now  come,  whatever  friends  or  fellow-citizens  they 
faw,  they  kified  and  embraced  them,  and  then  retired  to 
fpend  the  evening  in  feafling  and  mirth.  Then,  no  doubt, 
redoubling  theirjoy,  they  began  to  recollect  and  talk  of  the 
flate  of  Greece  faying, "  that  though  me  had  been  engaged 
"  in  fo  many  wars  in  defence  of  her  liberty,  yet  it  was  never 
"morepleafantorfecure,  than  now  when  it  was  obtained 
"  by  the  arms  of  others  :  that  fhe  now  enjoyed,  even  with- 
"  out  bloodfhed  and  mourning,  that  prize  which  is  of  all 

€4  "  others 
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"  others  the  moft  glorious  and  beft  worth  contend  ing  for: 
"  that  courage  and  wifdom  were  indeed  rare  amongft  men; 
"  but  that  of  all  good  things  juftice  was  the  moft  rare.  For 
"  though  fuch  men  as  Agedlaus,  Lyfander,  Nicias,  and 
"  Alcibiades,  knew  how  to  act  the  General's  part,  how  to 
"  manage  a  war,  and  how  to  bring  off  their  men  vi&o- 
"  rious  by  land  and  fea  •,  yet  they  knew  not  how  to 
"  employ  their  fuccefs  to  generous  and  noble  pur- 
"  pofes ;  for  excepting  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Sa- 
"  lamin,  Plataeas,  and  Thermopylae,  and  Cimon's  ex- 
"  ploits  at  Eurymedon,  and  on  the  coafts  of  Cyprus, 
"  Greece  fought  all  her  other  battles  againft  and  to 
"  enflave  herfelf ;  me  erected  all  her  trophies  to  her  own 
"  fname  and  mifery,  and  was  brought  to  ruin  and  defo- 
a  lation  by  the  villainy  and  ambition  of  her  rulers.  But  a 
"  foreign  nation,  which  could  at  beft  be  fuppofed  to  re- 
"  tain  only  a  faint  remembrance  of  its  ancient  defcent  from 
"  us  (9),  a  nation  from  which  Greece  could  not  expect 
"  any  friendly  thoughts  and  defigns,  nor  any  exprefTion  of 
"  kindnefs  even  in  words,  has  retrieved  Greece  from  her 
*'  fevereft  preffures,  and  deepeft  extremities,  has  refcued 
*•  her  out  of  the  hands  of  infulting  tyrants,  and  rein- 
"  dated  her  in  her  former  liberties." 

Thus  they  employed  their  tongues  and  thoughts, 
whilft  Titus's  actions  made  good  what  had  been  pro- 
claimed :  for  he  immediately  difpatched  away  Lentulus 
to  Afia,  to  fet  the  Bargylian's  free  ;  andTitilius  (i)  to 
Thrace,  to  fee  the  garrifons  of  Philip  removed  out  of  the 
towns  and  iflands  there.  Publius  Villius  fet  fail  in  order 
to  treat  with  Antiochus  about  the  freedom  of  the  Greci- 
ans under  him.  Titus  himfclf  pafled  on  toChalcis,  and 
failing  thence  to  Magnefia,  he  expelled  the  garrifons 
there,  and  furrendered  the  government  into  the  people's 
hands.  At  Argcshewas  chofen  judge  or  moderator  of 
the  Nemean  games,  and  executed  his  office  to  the  entire 
fatisfaclion  of  all  prefent.  There  he  made  a  fecond 
publication  by  the  crier  of  liberty  to  the  Grecians :  and 
ftill  through  all  the  cities  as  he  pafTed,  he  prefled  upon 

juftice, 

(9)  According  to  Dionyfius  of  at  firft  chiefly  from  thofe  Grecian 
HalicarnsifTusjRome  was  peopled  colonial  which  had  fettled  in  Italj 

before 
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them  conformity  to  their  laws,  a  conftant  pra&ice  of 
juftice,  and  unity  and  friendfhip  with  each  other.  The 
feditious  among  them  he  quelled,  the  banimed  he 
brought  home  •,  and  in  fhort,  his  conqueft  over  the 
Macedonians,  gave  him  not  a  more  fenfible  pleafure, 
than  his  fuccefs  in  reconciling  Greeks  with  Greeks ;  fo 
that  their  liberty  feemed  now  the  lead  part  of  the  kind- 
nefs  he  conferred  upon  them. 

It  is  faid,  that  when  Lycurgus  the  orator  had  refcued 
Xenocrates  the  philofopher  from  the  collectors  who  were 
hurrying  him  away  to  prifon  for  the  Metcecia  (taxes 
which  were  paid  by  ftrangers  refiding  at  Athens)  and 
profecuted  them  at  law  for  the  affront  offered  to  the 
philofopher,  he  afterwards  meeting  the  children  of  Ly- 
curgus, faid,  "Children,  I  have  made  a  noble  return  to 
"  your  father  for  the  fervice  he  did  me ;  for  all  men  praife 
"  him  upon  my  account."  But  the  returns  which  attend- 
ed Titus  and  the  Remans  for  their  beneficence  to  the 
Greeks  terminated  not  in  empty  praifes  only ;  for  their 
empire  by  thefe  means  was  greatly  enlarged;  and  they 
defervedly  gained  the  efteem  and  confidence  of  all  nations, 
many  of  whom  not  only  admitted  the  governors  fet  over 
them  by  Rome,  but  even  fent  and  entreated  to  be  under 
the  Roman  government.  Neither  was  this  done  only  by 
common- wealths  and  cities ;  but  kings  opprefled  by  kings 
call  themfelves  into  their  protection.  So  that  in  a  very 
fhort  time,  (though  perhaps  not  without  a  divine  inter- 
pofition)  the  whole  world  became  fubject  to  them.  Titus 
alfo  valued  himfelf  mod  of  all  upon  the  liberty  he  re- 
ftored  to  Greece  ;  for  having  dedicated  feme  filver  tar- 
gets together  with  his  own  fhield,  at  Delphi,  he  infcribed 
upon  them  the  following  verfes : 

Te  kings  who  joy  the  courfef  s  fpeed  to  prove ', 

Te  Spartan  twins  of  Tyndarus  and  Jove ; 

'To  you  Flaminius  of  Eneas'  line 

Prefents  fair  liberty ',  a  gift  divine. 

Wben  Greece  defpair^d  in  flav'ry's  galling  yoke, 

A  Roman  band  tb1  opprobrious  bondage  broke. 

He 
before  the  time  of  Romulus. 

(i)  Livy  and  Polybiui  call  him  Lucius  Stertinius. 

(2)  Livy 
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He  offered  alfo  to  Apollo  a  golden  crown,  with  this  in- 
icription  on  it : 

Bright  God  of  day  !  the  mighty  chief  who  leads 
Eneas'  progeny  to  martial  deeds^ 
Gives  for  thy  locks  ambrofial  dnd  divine 
This  crown  which  bands  of  radiant  gold  entwine. 
Far-Jbooting  God!  diftinguiftfd  Titus'  name 
JVitb  all  the  glory  that  his  virtues  claim. 

The  fame  thing  has  twice  happened  to  the  Grecians 
in  the  city  of  Corinth  :  for  Titus  then,  and  Nero  again 
in  our  days,  both  at  Corinth,  and  both  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Ifthmian  games,  gave  liberty  to  the  Grecians, 

^  the  right  of  governing  themfelves  by  their  own 
laws.  The  former,  (as  hath  been  faid)  proclaimed  it 
by  the  crier ;  but  Nero  did  it  in  the  publick  aifemblv, 
from  the  tribunal,  in  an  oration  he  there  made  to  the 
people.  But  this  happened  long  after.  Titus  after  this 
commenced  a  glorious  and  jufl  war  againft  Nabis,  that 
moft  profligate  and  cruel  tyrant  of  the  Lacedaemonians  ; 
but  herein  at  laft  he  difappointed  the  expectations  of 
the  Grecians.  For  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  tak- 
ing him,  he  would  not  make  ufe  of  it,  but  concluded  a 
peace  with  him,  leaving  Sparta  {till  miferably  enilaved. 
(2)  Whether  he  feared,  that  if  the  war  mould  be  pro- 
traded,  Rome  would  fend  a  new  General  who  might 
rob  him  of  the  glory  of  it ;  or  whether  he  envied  the 
reputation  of  Philopcemen,  a  man  who  had  fignalized 
himfelf  among  the  Grecians  upon  all  other  occafions, 
but  in  that  war  efpecially  had  given  wonderful  proofs 
both  of  his  courage  and  his  prudence,  one  whom  ;he 
Grecians  celebrated  in  their  theatres,  and  honoured 
equally  with  Titus :  for  he  fcorncd  that  an  Arcadian, 
who  had  commanded  only  in  a  few  combats  upon  the 

confines 

(2)  Livy  gives  this  reafon,  but  able  time  ;  the  enemy's  country 

at  the  fame  time  mentions  others  could  fupply  him  with  nothing, 

that  are  more  for  the  honour  of  for  all  had  been  laid  wafte  ;  fo 

Flamininus.     Winter  was  coming  that  provifions  were  to  be  fent  for 

on,  and  Sparta  was  to  be  befiegcd,  a  great  way  off,  and  it  would  be 

which  might  hold  out  »  confidcr-  very  difficult  to  get  convoys.     Be- 

fidcs, 
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confines    of  his  own  country,  mould  be  looked  on  by 
them  with  as  much  admiration  as  the  Roman  Conful, 
who  fought  on  the  behalf  of  ail  Greece.  Titus,  however, 
faid  in  his  excufe,  that  he  put  an  end  to  the  war  only 
then,  when  he  forefaw  that  the  tyrant's  deflrudion  muft 
have  been  attended  with  the  ruin  of  the  other  Spartans. 
The  Achaeans  indeed  decreed  many  honours  to  Titus, 
but  none  feemed  equal  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  fervices, 
unlefs  it  were  one  prefent  which  pleafed  him  beyond  all 
the  reft.     It  was  this  :  the  Romans,  who  in  the  war  with 
Hannibal  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  captives,  were 
fold  as  flaves,  and  difperfed  in  various  places  ;  twelve 
hundred  of  them  were  at  that  time  in  Greece.  That  turn 
of  their  fortune  always  rendered  them  objects  of  com- 
panion,  but  more  particularly  then,   as  well  it  might, 
when  fome  met  their  fons,  fome  their  brothers,  fome 
their  acquaintance,  who  were  freemen  and  conquerors, 
while  they  themfelves  were  flaves  and  captives.     Titus, 
though  deeply  concerned  for  them,  yet  took  none  of 
them  from  their  mafters  by  conftraint.     But  the  Achse. 
ans  redeeming  them  at  five  Minas  each,  brought  them 
all  together  into  one  place,  and  made  a  prefent  of  them  , 
to  him,  as  he  was  juft  going  on  ihipboard  ;  fo  that  he 
now  failed  away  with  the  higheft  fatisfaction  •  his  gene- 
rous actions  having  procured  him  as  generous  returns, 
worthy  of  fo  brave  a   man,  and   fuch  a  lover  of  his 
country.     This  feemed  the  moft  pompous  part  of  all 
his  fucceeding  triumph  •,  for  thefe  redeemed  Romans,  as 
it  is  the  cuftom  of  flaves  upon  their  manumiflion  to 
(have  their  heads,  and  wear  a  peculiar  kind  of  caps, 
followed  in  that  habit  Titus's  triumphal  chariot:     But 
to  add  to  the  fplendor  of  this  fhow,  there  were  the  Gre- 
cian helmets,  the  Macedonian  targets  and  fpears,  and 
the  reft  of  the  fpoils  borne  along  in  pomp  before  him, 

befide 

fides,  Villius,  who  was  juft  re-  and  land   army  more  numerous 

turned  from  the courtof  Antiochus  than  before.     If  therefore  a  rup- 

brought  advice,    that  the  peace  ture  fhould  happen  whilft  the  Ro- 

with  that  Prince  was  not  to  be  de-  mans  were  employed  in  the  fiege 

pended  upon,  for  that  he  was  al-  of  Sparta,  what  forces  had  they  to 

ready  entered  Europe  with  a  fleet,  oppofe  fo  powerful  an  enemy? 

(3)  Ac- 
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befide  vaft  fums  of  money ;  for,  as  Itanus  relates  it, 
there  were  carried  in  his  triumph  three  thoufand  feven 
hundred  thirteen  pounds  weight  of  unwrought  gold, 
forty-three  thoufand  two  hundred  and  feventy  of  filver, 
fourteen  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fourteen  pieces  of 
coined  gold,  called  Philipicks  •  befide  which  Philip  owed 
a  thoufand  talents ;  though  the  Romans  were  afterwards 
prevailed  upon,  chiefly  by  the  mediation  of  Titus,  to 
remit  this  debt,  withal  declaring  Philip  their  ally  and 
confederate,  and  fending  him  home  his  fon  who  had 
been  delivered  to  them  as  an  hoftage. 

After  this,  Antiochus  made  an  expedition  into  Greece 
with  a  numerous  fleet,  and  a  powerful  army,  foliciting 
the  cities  there  to  fedition  and  rebellion.  In  this  he  was 
affifted  by  the  ^Etolians  who  had  long  borne  an  enmity 
to  the  Romans,  and  now  fuggefted  as  a  caufe  and  pre- 
text for  the  war,  that  he  came  to  bring  the  Grecians 
liberty;  whereas  they  never  lefs  wanted  it,  for  they 
were  free  before ;  but,  for  want  of  a  more  fpecious 
pretence,  they  inftructed  him  to  colour  his  enterprize 
with  this  fplendid  name.  The  Romans  fearing  the  re- 
volt of  the  Grecians  and  the  power  of  Antiochus,  fent  the 
Conful  Manius  Atilius  to  take  the  charge  of  the  war, 
and  appointed  Titus  his  Lieutenant  (3)  out  of  regard  to 
the  Grecians.  At  his  firft  arrival  he  confirmed  the  fide- 
lity of  fuch  of  them  as  were  friends  to  the  Romans  ;  and 
the  defection  of  fuch  as  began  to  waver  was  prevented 
by  the  good  will  they  bore  him,  as  a  difeafe  is  checked 
in  its  infancy  by  timely  remedies.  Some  few  there  were 
whom  the  JEtolians  had  before-hand  fb  wholly  tainted 
and  perverted,  that  all  his  endeavours  were  ineffectual 
with  them ;  yet  thefe,  howfoever  angry  and  exafperated 
he  was  againft  them  before,  he  faved  and  protected, 
-when  the  engagement  was  over.  For  Antiochus,  receiv-* 
ing  a  defeat  at  Thermopylae,  not  only  fled  the  field,  but 
hoifted  fail  inftantiy  for  Afia.  Upon  this  Manius  the 
Conful  laid  fiege  himfelf  to  fome  of  the  JEtolians  j  others 

he 

(3)  According  to  Livy  it  was  not  Titui,  but  Lucius  Quintius  Fla- 
siiniaus. 

(4>Pltt- 
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he  abandoned  to  King  Philip.  Thus  the  Dolopians  and 
Magnefians  on  one  hand,  and  the  Athamanians  and  Aper- 
antians  on  the  other  were  harafled  b^  the  Macedonians, 
whilft  Manius  laid  wafte  Heraclea,  and  befieged  Nau- 
paftus,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  ./Etolians.  But  Titus 
being  touched  with  companion  for  Greece,  came  from 
Peloponnefus  to  the  Conful.  At  firft  he  reproached  him 
for  fuffering  Philip  to  reap  the  whole  profit  of  the  war 
though  he  himfelf  had  gained  the  victory,  and  for  fpend- 
ing  his  time  in  the  fiege  of  a  fingle  town,  merely  to 
gratify  his  anger,  whilft  the  Macedonians  over-ran  feve- 
ral  nations  and  kingdoms.  Titus  happened  to  (land 
then  in  view  of  the  befieged,  they  no  fooner  faw  him, 
but  they  called  to  him  from  their  wall,  and  ft  retching 
forth  their  hands,  implored  his  favour.  He  made  them  no 
reply,  but  turning  about  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  went 
away.  However,  fome  time  after  he  difcourfed  on  the 
fubjed:  fo  effectually  with  Manius,  that  he  calmed  his 
paflion,  and  prevailed  with  him  to  grant  a  truce  to  the 
/Etolians,  and  to  give  them  time  to  fend  deputies  to 
Rome  to  petition  the  fenate  for  favourable  terms.  But 
the  hardeft  tafk,  and  that  which  put  Titus  to  the  greateft 
difficulty,  was  to  intercede  with  Manius  for  the  Chalci- 
dians,  who  had  incenfed  him  by  a  marriage,  which 
Antiochus  had  folemnized  in  their  city  even  after  the 
war  was  began  j  a  match  every  way  unfuitable  as  well 
as  unfeafonable,  for  he  was  far  advanced  in  years,  and 
the  bride  very  young.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Cleoptole- 
mus,  and  a  perfon  of  incomparable  beauty.  On  this 
occafion  the  Chalcidians  both  embraced  the  King's  inte- 
refts  with  zeal  and  alacrity,  and  yielded  him  their  city 
for  his  retreat  during  the  war.  Antiochus  therefore  after 
his  defeat  fled  to  Chalcis ;  and  taking  his  bride,  his 
money  and  friends  with  him,  failed  from  thence  to  Afia. 
And  now  Manius's  indignation  carrying  him  in  all  hafte 
againft  the  Chalcidians,  Titus  followed  him,  endeavour- 
ing to  appeafe  his  refentment ;  and  at  length  by  force 
of  entreaties  to  him,  and  by  a  fedulous  application  to 
others  of  the  greateft  quality  and  intereft  in  Rome,  he 
fucceeded. 

The 
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The  Chalcidians  thus  deriving  their  fafety  from  Titus, 
dedicated  to  him  all  the  beft  and  moft  magnificent  of 
their  publick  ftru&ures  ;  and  thefe  infcriptions  may  be 
feen  upon  them  to  this  day.  "  The  people  dedicate  this 
"  gymnafium  to  Titus  and  to  Hercules :"  and  again,  "The 
"  people  confecrate  the  place  called  Delphinium  to  Titus 
"  and  to  Apollo."  And  what  is  yet  more,  even  to  our  time, 
there  is  aprieft  of  Titus  formally  elected  and  declared  ; 
and  when  they  facrifice  to  him,  after  the  libations  are 
over,  they  fmg  a  hymn  to  his  honour,  the  greatefl  part 
of  which  for  the  length  of  it  we  omit,  but  (hall  tran- 
fcribe  the  conclufion  of  it,  which  is  this  5 

Thefons  of  Rome  with  joy  we  truft  -, 

To  all  their  vows  minutely  juft. 

To  Jove  ye  mufes  raife  tbefong  ; 

To  Jove  and  Rome  yourftrains  belong ; 

The  Roman  faith  and  Titus  Jing-y 

16  Titus !  Saviour !  King  ! 

Other  parts  of  Greece  alfo  heaped  honours  upon  him 
fuitable  to  his  merits ;  but  that  which  rendered  thefe 
honours  truly  •  valuable  was  the  fmcere  affection  of  the 
people  who  beftowed  thems  which  he  had  gained  by 
his  moderation  and  equity.  For  if  he  were  ever  at  va- 
riance with  any  one  upon  the  account  of  bufmefs,  or 
•through  emulation  and  ambition  (as  once  with  Philop- 
cemen,  and  another  time  with  Diophanes,  General  of  the 
Achasans)  his  refentment  went  not  far,  nor  did  it  ever 
break  out  into  acts  ;  but  when  it  had  vented  itfelf  in  a 
freedom  of  difcourfe  which  is  ufual  in  public  debates, 
there  was  an  end  of  it.  No  one  ever  found  him  re- 
vengeful and  implacable,  though  he  often  fhowed  him- 
felf  hafty  and  paffionate ;  but  otherwife  he  was  a  moft 
agreeable  companion,  and  in  his  converfation  a  great 
deal  of  wit  and  pleafantry  was  joined  with  good  fenfc. 
For  inftance,  defigning  once  to  divert  the  Achaeans 
from  their  purpofe  of  conquering  the  ifland  of  Zacynthus, 
"  It  will  (faid  he)  be  as  dangerous  for  the  Achaeans  to  put 
"  their  head  out  of  Peloponnefus,  as  it  is  for  a  tortoife  to 
"  truft  his  out  of  bis  Ihell,"  When  he  and  Philip  firft 

met 
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met  to  treat  of  a  peace,  the  latter  complaining  "  thatTi- 
"  tus  came  with  a  numerous  train,  but  himfelf  came  alone : 
"  Yes,  (replied  Titus,)  you  have  made  yourfelf  alone,  by 
"  killing  all  your  friends  and  relations."   At  another  time, 
Dinocratesthe  MelTenian, having  drank  to  excefs  at  a  feaft 
in  Rome,  danced  there  in  a  woman's  habit,  and  the  next 
day  applied  to  Titus  for  ailiftance  in  his  defign  to  get  Mef- 
fene  out  of  the  Achaeans  hands.    "  I  mall  (fays  he)  confider 
"  of  it ;  but  I  wonder  that  you  who  are  forming  defigns  of 
"  fuch  moment,  can  fmg  and  dance  at  a  feafl."   When  the 
ambafTadors  of  Antiochus  were  recounting  to  the  Achasans 
the  number  of  their  matter's  forces,  and  mentioning  all  the 
different  names  by  which  they  were  diftinguifhed,  "I  fup- 
"  ped  once,  fays  Titus,  with  a  friend,  and  could  not  but 
"chide  him  for  the  number  of  difh.es  he  had  prepared ;  and 
*c  withal  I  admired  whence  he  had  fo  readily  furnifhed  him- 
"  felf  with  that  variety  j"  my  friend  anfwered, "  All  this  is 
"nothing  but  pork,  only  the  fauce  and  cookery  has  made  it 
"  look  like  different  ibrtsof  food.     In  the  fame  manner,  O 
"  Achaeans,  I  fay  to  you,  be  not  aflonifhed  at  the  power  of 
"  Antiochus,  when  you  hear  of  pikemen,  halberdiers,  and 
"cuirafliers,  for  they  are  all  but  Syrians  differently  armed. 
After  thefe  exploits  in  Greece,  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  with  Antiochus,  Titus  was  created  Cenfor.  This 
is  an  office  of  the  highefl  dignity,  and  in  a  manner  the 
chief  preferment  in  the   commonwealth.      The  fon  of 
Marcellus,  who  had  been  five  times  Conful,  was  his  col- 
legue.     They  expelled  four  of  the  fenators,  but  they 
were  not  men  of  confiderable  note.     They  admitted  all 
that  offered  themfelves  to  the  right  of  Roman  citizens, 
provided  their  parents  were  free  perfons.     But  this  was 
more  by  conftraint  than  their  own  choice ;  for  Terentius 
Caleo,  then  tribune  of  the  people,   out  of  oppofition  to 
the  nobility,  perfuaded  the  populace  to  order  it  to  be 
done.     The  two  moil  eminent  and  powerful  men  ki 
the  city  at  this  time  were  Scipio  Africanus  and  Marcus 
Cato,  who  were  at  variance  with  each  other :  the  former 
Titus  made  prefident  of  the  fenate,  as  a  man  who  fur- 
pafled  all  others  in  dignity  and  virtue ;  but  he  became  an 
enemy  to  Cato  upon  the  following  unhappy  occafion. 

Titus 
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Titus  had  a  brother,  Lucius  Flaminius,  whofe  difpofjtion 
was  in  all  refpe&s  unlike  his,  and  who  was  extfemely 
diflblute  and  licentious  in  his  pleafures,  and  paid  no 
regard  to  decency.  There  was  a  youth  whom  he  loved 
for  a  vicious  purpofe,  and  carried  with  him  every  where, 
even  when  he  was  commander  of  an  army  or  governor  of 
a  province.  One  day  as  they  were  drinking  at  table,  the 
boy  fondly  faid  to  Lucius  •,  "  I  love  you,  Sir,  fo  dearly, 
"that,  preferring  your  fatisfadion  before  my  own,  I  have 
"'forborn  feeing  the  gladiators,  though  I  have  never  feen 
"  a  man  killed  in  my  life."  Lucius  delighted  with  what 
the  boy  faid,  replied,  "  Let  not  that  trouble  thee,  for  if 
**  thou  haft  a  mind  to  fee  a  man  killed,  I  will  quickly  fatis- 
*'  fy  thy  longing  •"  and  immediately  ordered  a  condemned 
man  to  be  fetched  out  of  the  prifon,  and  the  executioner 
to  be  fent  for,  whom  he  commanded  to  fttike  off  the 
malefactor's  head  in  the  midft  of  their  jollity,  before 
they  rofe  from  table.  Valerius  Antias  varies  the  ftory 
a  little,  and  tells  us,  that  Lucius  did  not  this  to  gratify 
a  boy,  but  a  miftrefs.  But  Livy  out  of  the  oration  of 
Cato,  relates  it,  that  a  Gaul,  who  had  been  a  deferter, 
coming  with  his  wife  and  children  to  the  door,  Lucius 
took  him  into  the  banquetting-room,  and  killed  him 
with  his  own  hand,  to  gratify  his  paramour.  Cato,  it 
is  probable,  might  fay  this  to  aggravate  the  crime  he 
flood  charged  with :  but  that  the  (lain  was  no  fuch  fu- 
gitive, but  a  prifoner,  and  one  condemned  to  die,  is  aC 
ferted  by  many  writers,  and  particularly  by  Cicero  in  his 
treatife  of  old  age,  where  he  brings  in  Cato  himfelf 
giving  that  account  of  the  matter.  Upon  this  account, 
Cato,  who  in  his  cenforfhip  was  felicitous  to  remove 
all  fcandalous  perfons  from  the  fenate,  expelled  Lu- 
cius, though  he  had  been  Conful.  His  brother  looked 
upon  this  as  a  proceeding  that  reflected  difhonour  upon 
himfelf.  Hereupon  both  of  them  came  out  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  people  in  a  fubmiflive  manner,  with  tears 
in  their  eyes,  requefting  that  Cato  might  only  fhovv  the 
reafon  of  his  fixing  fuch  a  ftain  upon  fo  honourable  a 
family.  The  citizens  thought  it  a  juft  requeft,  and 

Cato, 

(4)  Plutarch  muft  have  miftaken  that  time,  and  have  fuppofed 

this 
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Cato  without  any  hefitation  came  out,  and  (landing 
up  with  his  collegue,  interrogated  Titus  whether  he 
knew  the  ftory  of  the  feaft.  Titus  anfwering  in  the 
negative,  Cato  gave  him  an  account  of  it,  and  bid 
Lucius  declare  upon  oath  whether  it  was  true  or  not. 
Lucius  made  no  reply ;  whereupon  the  people  deter- 
mined the  difgrace  to  be  juft,  and  honourably  attende4 
Cato  home  from  the  tribunal.  But  Titus  Ib  deeply  re- 
fented  his  brother's  difgrace,  that  he  joined  with  thofe 
who  had  long  been  enemies  to  Cato ;  and  winning  over 
a  major  part  of  the  fenate  to  him,  he  revoked  and  an- 
nulled all  the  contracts,  leafes,  and  bargains,  made 
formerly  by  Cato,  relating  to  the  publick  revenues, 
and  ftirred  up  many  and  violent  profecutions  againfb 
him.  But  I  will  not  determine  whether  he  afted  wifely 
and  well  in  preferving  an  inveterate  hatred  againft  a 
lawful  magiftrate,  and  a  good  citizen,  for  the  fake  of  a 
man  who  was  indeed  related  to  him,  but  unworthy  to 
be  fo,  and  who  had  fufTered  no  more  than  he  deferved. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  when  afterwards  a  mow 
was  exhibited  to  the  people  in  the  theatre,  and  the  fe- 
nators  were  fitting  as  ufual  in  the  upper  (eats  accord- 
ing to  their  rank,'  Lucius  was  feen  below  in  a  mean  dif- 
honourable  place.  This  made  an  impreilion  upon  the 
people,  who  could  not  endure  the  fight,  but  continually 
called  to  him  to  go  higher,  till  he  was  got  among  thofe 
of  confular  dignity,  who  received  him  into  their  feat. 

The  natural  ambition  of  Titus  was  generally  ap- 
plauded, whilft  the  wars  we  have  given  a  relation  of 
afforded  proper  occafion  to  exercife  it;  for  even  after 
the  expiration  of  his  confulmip  he  accepted  of  a  mi- 
litary tribunefhip,  though  nobody  prefled  it  upon  him. 
But  when  he  was  out  of  all  employ  in  the  government, 
and  far  advanced  in  years,  he  was  highly  cenfured  for 
retaining  ftill  his  violent  third  for  fame,  and  indulging 
a  youthful  heat  and  impetuofity  in  that  inactive  feafon 
of  life.  To  fome  fuch  tranfport,  it  is  thought,  his  be- 
haviour to  Hannibal  was  owing,  which  loft  him  the 
love  and  efleem  of  many  (4).  For  Hannibal  having  fled 

his 
this  embafly  to  Prufias  to  hare  been  many  years  later  than  it  was. 
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his  country,  firfc  took  fancluary  with  Antiochus ;  but  lie 
having  been  glad  to  make  a  peace  after  the  battle  in 
Phrygia,  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  Ihift  for  himfelf  by  a 
fecond  flight,  and  after  wandering  through  many  coun- 
tries, fixed  at  length  in  Bithynia  at  the  court  of  Prufias. 
All  the  Romans  knew  where  he  was ;  but  they  looked 
upon  him  with  contempt  as  a  man  enfeebled  by  age,  and 
one  whom  fortune  had  quite  cad  off  Titus,  coming 
ambaflador  thither,  and  (though  he  was  fent  from  the 
fenate  to  Prufias  upon  another  errand)  feeing  Hannibal 
there,  could  not  endure  that  he  fhould  be  fufFered  to  live. 
And  though  Prufias  ufed  much  intercellion  and  many  in- 
treaties  in  favour  of  him,  as  an  acquaintance,  a  friend, 
and  a  fuppliant  who  had  implored  his  protection,  Ti- 
tus was  not  to  be  entreated.  There  was  an  ancient 
Oracle,  it  feems,  which  prophefied  thus  of  Hannibal's 
end  j 

Libyflan  earth  fij all  Hannibal  inclofe. 

He  interpreted  this  to  be  meant  of  Libya,  and  imagined 
that  he  was  to  end  his  days  at  Carthage.  But  there  is 
a  fandy  place  in  Bithynia,  bordering  on  the  fea,  and  near 
that  a  little  village  called  Libyila.  JHither  Hannibal 
chanced  to  retire ;  and  having  ever  from  the  beginning 
diftrufled  the  eafy  and  dudile  nature  of  Prufias,  and 
feared  the  refentment  of  the  Romans,  he  had  long  be- 
fore ordered  feven  fubterraneous  paffages  to  be  dug  un- 
der his  houfe ;  thefe  were  continued  a  great  way  under 
ground,  and  terminated  in  feveral  different  places,  but 
were  all  undifcernable  from  withput.  As  foon,  there- 
fore, as  he  heard  that  Titus  had  ordered  him  to  be  taken, 
he  attempted  through  thefe  caves  to  make  his  efcape  ; 
but  finding  them  befet  with  th£  King's  guards,  he 
refolved  to  kill  himfelf.  Some  fay;  that  winding  his 
cloak  about  his  neck,  he  commanded  his  fervant  to 
fet  his  knee  againfl  his  back,  and  not  ceafe  from  twitt- 
ing and  pulling  it,  till  he  had  quite  ftrangled  him.  But 

others 

It  was  not  on  account  of  his  age     for  his  tranfport    and  bitternefj 
that  FiarniniHus  was  condemned     againft  Hannibal,  but  for  the  cru- 
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others  fay,  he  drank  bulls  blood,  after  the  example  of 
Themiftocles  and  Midas.  Livy  writeSj  that  he  had  poifon 
in  readinefs,  which  he  mixt  for  the  purpoie,  and  that 
taking  the  cup  into  his  hand,  he  laid,  "Let  us  eaie  the 
"  Romans  of  their  continual  dread  and  care,  fmcc  they 
"  think  it  long  and  tedious  to  wait  the  death  of  an  hated  old 
"  man.  Yet  mall  not  Titus  gain  a  conquefl  worth  envying, 
"nor  a  reputation  equal  to  that  of  his  predeceflbrs,  who 
"  fent  to  caution  Pyrrhus,  an  enemy,  and  conqueror  too, 
"againft  the  poifon  prepared  for  him  by  traitors."  Thus 
various  are  the  reports  of  Hannibal's  death.  But  when 
the  news  of  it  came  to  the  fenators  ears,  it  raifed  indig- 
nation in  many  of  them  agamfr.  Titus  ;  and  they  blamed 
his  officioufnefs  as  well  as  his  cruelty;  for  when  there  was 
neither  any  reafon  of  (late,  nor  other  circumftance  to 
require  it,  he  out  of  a  prepofterous  affeclation  of  glory, 
and  to  raife  himfelf  a  name  as  the  deftroyer  of  Hannibal, 
put  him  to  death,  though  at  that  time,  like  a  bird  that 
has  loft  his  wings  and  tail  through  age,  he  was  let  alone 
to  live  quietly  and  tamely.  They  now  more  than  ever 
admired  and  extolled  the  clemency  and  generofity  of 
Scipio  Africanus;  for  when  he  had  vanquifhed  Hannibal 
in  Africa,  who  till  then  was  terrible  and  invincible,  he 
neither  bammed  him  his  country,  nor  required  his  coun- 
trymen to  do  it.  Nay,  at  a  parly juft  before  they  joined 
battle,  Scipio  embraced  him  ;  and  in  the  peace  made  after 
it,  he  put  no  hard  conditions  upon  him,  nor  infuited 
over  his  misfortune.  It  is  reported  that  they  had  ano- 
ther meeting  at  Ephefus,  and  as  they  were  walking  to- 
gether. Hannibal  induftrioully  took  the  upper-hand ; 
Africanus  took  no  notice  of  it,  'but  walked  on  without 
the  leaft  concern.  Afterward  they  began  to  talk  of 
Generals  ;  and  when  Hannibal  affirmed,  that  Alexander 
•  was  the  greatefb  commander  the  world  had  ever  feen, 
that  Pyrrhus  was  the  fecond,  and  himfelf  the  third,  Afri- 
canus, with  a  gentle  fmile,  afked,  "  What  would  you  have 
"  faid,  if  I  had  never  vanquifhed  you?"  "  Scipio  (fays  he) 

I  would 

city  and  indignity  of  the  adtion  ;    than  forty-four  years  old. 
for   at  that  time  be  was  no  more 
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*'  I  would  not  then  have  reckoned  myfelf  the  third,  but  the 
"  firft  commander."    The  generality  of  the  Romans  re- 
collecting and  mentioning  with  admiration  this  behaviour 
of  Scipio,  were  the  more  incenfed  againft  Titus,  whom 
they  considered  as  one  who  had  taken  the  fpoils  of  an 
enemy  that  had  been  flain  by  another.  There  were  fome, 
however,  who  applauded  the  action,  and   who  looked 
upon   Hannibal  while   living   as  a  fire  which  wanted 
only  bellows  to  blow  it  into  a  flame.     For  when  he  was 
in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  his  age,  it  was  not  his  body 
nor  his  hand  that  ftruck  terror  into  the  Romans,  but 
his  experience  and  fkill  in  martial  affairs,  joined  with 
an  innate  malice  and  inveterate  rancour  againft  the  Ro- 
man name,  which  age  could  not  impair.     For  the  na- 
tural temper  and  bent  of  the  foul  always  remains  the 
fame  ;  and  as  fortune  is  continually  changing,  fhe  tempts 
with  new  hopes  of  fuccefs,  all  fuch  whom  hatred  and 
revenge  keep  habitually  difpofed   for  war.     And  what 
followed  not  long  after,  contributed  ftill  further  to  the 
juftification  of  Titus.     For  firft,  Ariftonicus,  the  fon  of 
a   mufician's   Daughter,  upon  the  reputation  of  being 
the  natural  fon  of  Eumenes,  filled  all  Afia  with  tumults 
and    rebellion.      And  Mithridates,    after   a  total  rout 
given  him  by  Sylla  and  Fimbria,  and  fo  vaft  a  flaughter, 
both  of  his  officers  and  common  foldiers,    made  head 
•again  againft  Lucullus  with  a  powerful  army  both  by 
fea  and  land.     Befides,  Hannibal  was  never  reduced  to 
fo  contemptible  a  ftate  as  Caius  Marius ;  for  he  ftill  en- 
joyed the  friendfhip  of  a  King,  a  fubfiftance  under  him, 
and  the  acquaintance  and   converfation  of  the  officers 
employed  in  the  fleet  and  army  of  Prufias.     Whereas  the 
condition  of  Marius  was  fo  defpicable,  that  he  was  looked 
upon  by  the  Romans  with  laughter  and  contempt,  whilft 
he  wandered  as  a  beggar  about  Africa ;  and  yet  a  littte 
after,  when  in  their  own  ftreets  their  backs   were  ex- 
pofed  to  the  rods,  and  their  necks  to  the  ax,  they  pro- 
ftrated   themfelves  before  the  fame  Marius.     So  that 
there  is  nothing   either  great  or  little  at  this  moment 
which  will  hold  fo  to  all  futurity  ;  and  then  only  do  we 
ceafe  to  experience  the  mutability -of  fortune,  when  we 
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ceafc  to  live.  Some  therefore  tell  us,  that  Titus  did 
not  this  of  himfelf,  but  that  he  was  joined  in  commiC- 
fjon  with  Lucius  Scipio,  and  that  the  whole  defign  of  the 
embaily  was  to  effect  Hannibal's  death.  But  fmce  we 
find  no  further  mention  in  hiftory  of  any  thing  done  by 
Titus,  either  in  war,  or  in  the  adminiflration  of  the 
government,  and  only  know  that  he  died  a  natural 
death,  it  is  time  to  confider  him  as  he  Hands  in  com- 
parifon  with  Philopoemen. 


The  Comparifon-  of  T.  Q^Flaminius  with  Philop- 
cemen. 

FIRST,  if  we  confider  the  extenfivenefs  of  the  be- 
nefits conferred  by  Titus  on  Greece,  we  fhall  find 
that  neither  Philopoemen,  nor  many  greater  men  than  he, 
are  able  to  ftand  in  competition  with  him.  For  they 
were  all  Greeks  warring  againft  Greeks ;  whereas  Fiami- 
nius,  though  himfelf  no  Greek,  fought  in  defence  of 
Grecians.  And  at  a  time  when  Philopoemen,  unable  to 
aflift  his  fellow-citizens,  who  were  clofely  befieged,  and 
reduced  to  the  lad  extremity,  pafled  over  into  Crete, 
then  did  Titus,  by  a  defeat  given  to  Philip  in  the  heart 
of  Greece,  fet  both  them  and  all  their  cities  free.  Again, 
if  we  examine  into  the  battles  fought  by  each  of  them  ; 
Philopcemen,  whilft  he  was  General  of  the  Achaeans,  flew 
more  Grecians,  than  Titus  in  aiding  the  Grecians,  flew 
Macedonians.  As  to  their  failings,  ambition  was  Titus's 
infirmity,  and  obftinacy  Philopcemen's  :  in  the  former, 
anger  was  eafily  kindled ;  in  the  latter,  it  was  as  hardly 
quenched.  For  Titus  after  he  had  conquered  Philip  left 
him  in  poileflion  of  his  royal  dignity  ;  befides,  he  par- 
doned the  ^Etolians,  and  became  their  friend  again  :  but 
Philopcemen,  exafperated  againfl  his  own  countrymen, 
took  from  them  the  contributions  which  were  paid  by 
the  adjacent  towns.  Titus  was  ever  conftant  to  thofe 
he  had  once  befriended  ;  the  other,  upon  any  provoca- 
tion, was  ready  to  deftroy  the  merit  of  hi^s  former  kind- 
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neffes  ;  for  he  who  had  before  been  a  benefactor  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  afterwards  laid  their  walls  level  with  the 
ground,  wafted  their  country,  and  in  the  end  changed 
and  overturned  the  whole  frame  of  their  government. 
He  feems,  indeed,  to  have  needlefly  thrown  away  his 
life  through  pailion  and  perverfenefs  ;  for  he  fell  upon 
the  MefTenians  unfeafonably  and  with  too  great  eagernefs, 
not  with  that  conduct  and  caution  with  which  Titus 
led  on  his  men.  But  by  the  many  battles  he  fought,  and 
the  many  trophies  he  won,  he  acquired  a  more  confum- 
mate  experience  :  for  Titus  decided  the  contefl  betwixt 
Philip  a -d  him  in  two  engagements ;  but  Philopcernen 
came  off  victorious  in  numberlefs  battles ;  fo  that  his 
fucccfs  was  apparently  owing  to  his  own  Ikill  and  con- 
duct and  not  to  fortune.  Befides,  Titus  got  his  renown 
by  making  ufe  of  the  forces  of  a  great  and  fiourifhing 
flate  ;  whereas  the  other  acquired  his  under  the  decline 
of  Greece;  fo  that  Phi  lopcemen's  glory  was  entirely  his 
own  •,  but  Rome  fhared  in  the  glory  of  Titus.  The  one 
had  brave  men  under  his  command  ;  the  other  rendered 
thofe  brave  whom  he  commanded  ;  and  if  the  great 
actions  of  Philopcemen,  which  were  performed  againft  the 
Greeks,  will  not  prove  him  a  fortunate  man,  they  will 
prove  him  a  brave  man  ;  for  \when  all  other  things  are 
equal,  great  fuccels  muft  be  owing  to  fuperior  virtue. 
He  was  engaged  with  the  two  moft  warlike  nations  of 
all  Greece,  the  Cretans  and  the  Lacedaemonians  ,  and  the 
craftieft  of  them  he  mafler'd  by  art  and  fubtilty,  the 
braveft  he  dibducd  by  valour.  Befides,  Titus  had  his 
men  armed  and  difciplined  to  his  hand-  whereas  Phi- 
lopcemen v/as  forced  to  introduce  a  new  difcipline,  and 
to  new-model  his  foldiery.  Thus  that  which  is  of  greatefl 
moment  in  gaining  a  victory  was  the  invention  of  the  one, 
whilfl  the  other  only  practifed  what  was  already  in  ufe. 
As  to  perfonal  exploits,  there  are  many  of  Philopcemen's, 
none  of  Fiaminius's.  Infomuch  that  one  Archedemus, 
an  /Etolian,  in  raillery  told  him,  "  That  whereas  Phi- 
"  lopcemen  ran  with  his  drawn  fword  where  he  faw  the 
u  Macedonians  {landing  firm  and  fighting  bravely,  Titus 
44  ftood  ftill,  and  with  his  hands  open  and  ftretched  out  to 
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heaven,  prayed  to  the  Gods  for  aid.  It  is  true,  Titus  ac- 
quitted himfelf  well,  both  as  a  governor,  and  as  an 
ambaffader  ;  but  Philopoemen  was  no  lefs  ferviceable  to 
the  Achaeans  as  a  private  man,  than  as  a  commander. 
For  when  he  was  General  he  reftored  the*  Meflenians  to 
their  liberty,  and  delivered  their  city  from  Nabis.  But 
when  he  refcued  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  fhut  the  gates 
of  Sparta  againft  the  General  Diophanes  and  Titus,  who 
would  have  entered  it,  he  was  then  but  a  private  per- 
fon.  He  had  a  nature  fo  formed  for  command,  that, 
when  occafion  ferved,  or  the  publick  good  required  it, 
he  knew  how  to  govern  the  laws  themfelves,  and 
would  not  always  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  governed  by 
them;  for  he  waited  not  the  formality  of  being  elected 
into  command  by  the  governed,  but  would  confer  a 
command  upon  himfelf  and  expect  to  be  ferved  if  the 
cafe  required  it :  believing  on  fuch  occafions,  him  to  be 
truly  the  General  who  confulted  and  underflood  their 
interefts,  not  him  who  was  chofen  to  the  employment. 
In  fine,  the  equity,  clemency,  and  humanity  of  Titus 
towards  the  Grecians,  are  proofs  of  a  great  and  generous 
mind  ;  but  the  refolution  of  Philopoemen,  in  afferting  his 
country's  liberty  againft  the  Romans,  is  fomething  ftill 
greater.  For  it  is  not  a  talk  of  fuch  difficulty  to  relieve 
the  diftrefied,  as  it  is  to  oppofe  and  molefl  the  power- 
ful. Upon  the  whole,  when  we  compare  them  toge- 
ther, it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  exactly  the  difference 
between  them  ;  but  perhaps  we  (hall  not  widely  err  if 
we  give  the  preference  to  the  Grecian  for  experience  in 
military  affairs,  and  fldll  in  commanding  an  army,  and 
to  the  Roman  for  juftice  and  clemency. 
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SOME  hiftorians  write  that  Phaeton  was  the 
King  after  the  deluge  that  reigned  over  the  Thre- 
fpotae  and  Moloflians,  and  that  he  was  one  of  thqfe, 
who  came  with  Pelafgus  into  Epirus.  Others  tell  us 
that  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  having  built  a  temple  at  Do- 
dona  (i),  fettled  there  among  the  Moloflians.  In  after- 
times  Neoptolemus  the  fon  of  Achilles  tranfplanting  a 
colony  thither,  poiTefied  himfelf  of  thofe  parts,  and  left 
a  fucceflion  of  kings  after  him,  named  Pyrrhidae  ;  for 
in  his  youth  he  was  called  Pyrrhus ;  and  he  gave  the 
fame  name  to  the  eldeft  of  his  fons  by  Lanafla  (2)  the 

daughter 

(<}  By  this  account  the  temple    Deucalion,  which  was  not  done 
of  Jupiter  at  Dodona  \vas  the  firft     till  many  years  after, 
that   ever    was  built  $    but    the         (2)  He   had  eight  children  by 
Gr«eks  have  attiibuted    that    to     that  Princcfs,  of  whom  Pjrrhu* 
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daughter  of  Cleodes  Ton  of  Hyllus.     From  him  Achilles 
came  to  have  divine  honours   paid   to  him  in  Epirus, 
where  he  was  worfhipped  under  the  name  of  Afpetos  (3). 
After  thefe  firfl  kings  thofe   that   followed  became  ib 
barbarous,  and  were  both  for  their  power  and   actions 
fo  obfcure,    that  there   are  not  the   kaft  footfteps  of 
them  to  be  found  in  hiilory.     (4)  Tharry tas  is  faid  to  be 
the  firft  who  adorned  hjs  cities  by  introducing  the  Gre- 
cian  cuftoms,  by   encouraging  learning,  and  eftablilh- 
ing  good  laws  among  his  fubjects  ;  and  by  this  means 
he  became  famous  to  pofterity.      Alcetas  was  the  fon  of 
Tharry  tas,  Arybas  of  Alcetas  ;  and  of  Arybas  and  Troias 
his  Queen  was  born  jEacides.      He  married  Pthia   the 
daughter  of  Menon  the  TheiTalian,   who  acquired  much 
reputation  in  the  Lamian  war,  and  next  to  Leofthenes  had 
the  greateft  authority  among  the  confederates.  JEacides 
had  by  his  wife  Pthia  two  daughters;  Deidamia  and 
Troias,  and  a  fon  called  Pyrrhus.    /Eacides  was  depofed 
in  an  infurre&ion  of  the  Moloflians,  who  fet  up  the  fons 
of  Neoptolemus  the  brother  of  Arybas,  and  murdered  all 
the  friends  of  /Eacides  that  fell  into  their  hands.     Pyr- 
rhus, who  was  then  an  infant,  efcaped  the  fearch  of 
the  affaffins  by  the  means  of  two  faithful  fervants,  An- 
droclides  and  Angelus,    who  fecured  him  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  troubles,  and  fled  with  a  few  dome- 
flicks,  and  feme   women   who  were  the  child's  nurfes. 
This  train  fo  retarded  them   in  their   flight,  that   they 
were  foon  overtaken  by  the  enemy.     In  this  extremity 
they  committed  the  infant  to  the  care  of  Androcleon, 
Hippias,  and  Meander,  three  young  men  of  approved 
courage,  ftrength,  and  loyalty,   directing  them  to  con- 
tinue their  flight   without   (lopping,  till    they  reached 
Megara  a  town  in  Macedonia,  whilft  they  themfelves, 
partly  by  entreaty,  and  partly  by  force,  flopt  the  courfe 
of  the  purfuers  till  near  the  evening ;  when  having  with 
much  difficulty  got  clear  of  them,  they  haflened  to  join 

thcrfe 

was  the  eldeft ;  but  he  dying  very         (4)    Juftin   does  not  attribute 
young,  his  brother  Pielus,  whowas     this  to  Tharrytas,  but  to  Arybas 
thefecond,  fucceeded  hit  father,     the  fon  of  Alcetas  I.  who  had  been 
(3)  i.  c.  Inimitable.  educated  at  Athens. 

(5)  Juftia 
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thofe  who  had  the  care  of  Pyrrhus.  But  the  fun  being 
ready  to  fet,  when  they  thought  themfelves  near  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  their  hopes,  they  were  on  a  fudden  dif- 
appointed  ;  for  coming  to  the  river  that  runs  by  the 
city,  it  locked  very  dreadful  and  rough  ;  and  endea- 
vouring to  pafs  over,  they  found  it  was  not  fordable  ; 
for  fome  late  rains  had  fwelled  the  water,  and  made  the 
current  very  high  and  boiflerous.  The  darknefs  of  the 
night  added  to  the  horror,  fo  that  they  defpaired  of 
carrying  over  the  child  and  the  women  that  attended 
him,  without  fome  other  afliflance :  wherefore  perceiv- 
ing fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  on  the  other 
fide,  they  defired  them  to  aflift  their  paflage,  and  fhovved 
them  Pyrrhus,  calling  out  aloud,  and  importuning  them ; 
but  they  could  not  hear  for  the  noife  and  roaring  of  the 
•water.  Thus  time  was  fpent,  whilft  thofe  on  one  fide 
cried  out  as  loud  as  they  could,  and  the  others  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  underfland  them.  At  laft  one  of 
them  recollecting  himfelf,  peeled  off  a  piece  of  bark 
from  an  oak,  and  with  the  tongue  of  a  buckle  exprefled 
on  it  the  neceflities  and  the  fortunes  of  the  child,  and 
then  rolling  it  about  a  ftone,  which  was  made  ufe  of  to 
give  force  to  the  motion,  threw  it  over  to  the  other  fide. 
Some  report  they  faftened  it  to  the  end  of  a  javelin,  and 
darted  it  ova*.  When  they  on  the  other  more  had 
read  what  was  on  the  bark,  and  confidered  the  fhortnefs 
of  the  time,  they  inftantly  cut  down  fome  trees,  lamed 
them  together,  and  came  over  to  them.  It  happened 
that  he  who  firfl  got  afhore  was  named  Achilles.  He 
took  the  Prince  in  his  arms,  and  conveyed  him  over, 
whilft  his  companions  performed  the  fame  fervice  to  his 
followers.  When  they  were  thus  got  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  river,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  their  enemies, 
they  continued  their  journey  till  they  arrived  at  the 
court  of  Glaucias  King  of  Illyria.  They  found  this 
Prince  fitting  in  his  palace  with  the  (5)  Queen  his  con- 
fort,  and  laid  the  child  down  at  his  feet,  imploring  his 

pro- 

(5)    Juftin  calls  this   Princefs     race  of  the  ^Eacide,  which  may 
Beroa,    and  fays  fhc  was  of  the    be  the  reafon  why  Glauciaa's  court 

was 
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protection.  The  King,  who  ftood  in  fear  of  Caflander, 
the  mortal  enemy  of  /Eacides,  remained  a  long  time 
filent,  confidering  what  part  he  mould  ad.  At  lafl  the 
child  crawling  towards  him,  and  with  his  hands  feizing 
on  his  robe,  raifed  himfelf  on  his  feet;  and  flood  at  the 
King's  knees.  This  action  at  firft  provoked  the  King 
to  laughter,  but  foon  after  jtouclied  him  with  companion 
for  the  infant,  who  feemed  to  referable  a  fuppliant  im- 
ploring his  protection  with  tears.  Others  lay,  he  did 
not  crawl  towards  Glaucias  but  towards  the  altar  of  the 
Penates,  and  that  raifing  himfelf  up  he  fpread  his  arms 
about  it  i  which  made  Glaucius  confider  the  thing  in  a  re- 
ligious view,  and  imagine  that  the  Gods  were  interested 
in  it.  Wherefore  taking  up  the  child,  he  delivered  him 
to  the  Queen,  and  ordered  that  he  fliould  be  brought  up 
with  his  own  children.  Some  time  after  this  his  ene- 
mies fent  to  demand  him,  and  Caflander  offered  the  King 
two  hundred  talents  provided  he  would  deliver  him  into 
his  hands  ;  buj  Glaucias  refufed  it,  and  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old  connected  him  to  Epire  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  and  placed  him  upon  the  throne. 

Pyrrhus  had  in  his  countenance  an  air  of  majefty 
more  terrible  than  auguft.  The  teeth  in  his  upper  jaw 
were  not  feparate,  or  diflindt ;  but  there  was  one  conti- 
nued bone,  marked  with  (mall  lines,  refembling  the.  di-. 
viiion's  of  a  row  of  teeth.  It  was  a  general  belief  that 
he  could  cure  the  fwelling  of  the  fpleen  by  facrificing  a 
white  cock,  and  with  his  right  foot  gently  preiling  the 
part  affected,  the  patients  lying  on  their  backs  for  .that 
purpoie.  Nor  was  any  one  fo  poor  or  inconfiderable,  as 
to  be  denied  this  relief,  if  he  deiired  it.  After  the  facri- 
fice  he  accepted  the  cock  as  a  reward  ;  and  that  prefent 
was  always  mod  grateful  to  him.  The  great  toe  of 
that  foot  was  faid  to  have  a  divine  virtue ;  for  after  his 
death,  the  reft  of  the  body  being  confumed,  this  was 
found'  unhurt  and  untouched  by  the  fire.  But  of  thefe 
things  afterwards. 

Being  now  about  feventeen  years  of  age,  and  the  go- 
vernment 

was  made   choice  of  to  be  a  fanftuary  for  Pyrrhu*. 

(6)  He 
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vernmcnt  beirrg  in  appearance  well  fettled,  he  took  a- 
jcrurrrey  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  prefent  at  the  nup- 
tials of  one  of  Glaucias's  fons,  with  whom  he  had  been 
educated.      But  the  MololTians  in  his  abfence  rebelled 
again,  turned  out  all  of  his  party,   rifled  his  exchequer, 
and  gave  themlelves  up  to  Neoptolemus.  Pyrrhus  having 
thus  loft  the  kingdom,  and  being  in  want  of  all  things, 
applied  himfelf  to  Demetrius  the  ion  of  Antigonus,  who 
had  married  his  filler  Deidamia.     That  lady  when  (he 
was  very  young  had  been  promifed  to  Alexander  the  fbn 
of  Roxana  by  Alexander  theGreat ;   but  that  family  prov- 
ing unfortunate,  when  fhe  came  to  age  they  married 
her  to  pemetrius.     At  the  great  battle  of  Ipfus,  where 
all  the  kings  of  the  earth  were  engaged  (6),  Pyrrhus, 
though  yet  but  a  youth,  accompanied  Demetrius,  routed 
thofe  that  encountered  him,  and  highly  fignalized  him- 
felf among  all  the  foldiery.      Afterwards  when  Deme- 
trius's  fortunes  were  low,  he  did  not  forfake  him,  but 
fecured  for  him  thofe  cities  of  Greece  with  which  he  was 
entrufled.     When  articles  of  agreement  were  made  be  • 
tween  Demetrius  and  Ptolemy,  Pyrrhus  went  over  as  an 
hoftage  into  Egypt,  where  both  in  huntirg  and  other 
exercifeSj  he  gave  Ptolemy  a  lively  demcnflration  of  his 
ftrength  and  courage.      Obferving  that  of  all  Ptolemy's 
wives,  Berenice  had  the  greateft  power,  and  was  higheft 
in  efteem  for  virtue  and  underftanding,  he  made  his 
court  principally  to  her :  for  he  had  a  particular  art  of 
recommending,  himfelf  ta  the  great  for  his  own  intereft ; 
while  he  overlooked  fuch  as  were  below  him.     And  as 
there  appeared  an  uncommon  prudence  and  moderation 
m  his  behaviour,  he  in  preference  to  many  other  young 
princes,  obtained  in  marriage  Antigone  the  daughter  of 
Berenice  by  her  firft  hufband  Philip.     After  this  he  was 
(till  more  honoured  than  before  ;    Antigone  proved   a 
very  good  wife  to  him,    and  procured  for  him  men, 
and  money,  which  enabled  him  to-  recover  his  kingdom. 
At  his.  arrival  in  Epire  his  fubje£ts  received  him  with 
open  arms,  fer  they  began  to  hate  Neoptolemus  for  his 

arbitrary 

{6)  He  fay?  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  were  then  engaged,  becaufe 

Lyfi- 
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arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government.  However  Pyrrhus, 
for  fear  Neoptolemus.  mould  have  recourfe  tofome  of  the 
other  kings,  came  to  an  agreement  with  him,  and  aflb- 
ciated  him  in  the  kingdom.  Some  time  after  certain  per- 
Ibns  fecretly  exafperated  them  againft  each  other,  and 
fomented  jealoufies  between  them.  Pyrrhus's  quarrel 
with  Neoptolemus,  was  owing  to  this  accident.  It  had 
been  a  cnftom  for  the  kings  of  Epire  to  ho'd  an  afiembly 
at  ParTaro,  a  place  in  the  province  of  the  Moloflians,  where, 
when  they  had  performed  a  facrifice  to  Jupiter  the  war- 
rior, they  took  an  oath  to  their  fubjects,  who  were  like- 
wife  fworn  to  them.  The:kings  obliged  themfelves  by 
oath  "  to  govern  according  to  law,"  and  the  fubjedis 
"to  maintain  the  government  acccording  to  law."  The 
ceremony  was  at  this  time  performed  in  the  pre fence  of 
both  the  kings  and  their  friends  ;  and  when  it  was  over 
prefents  were  made,  and  received  on  all  fides.  Among 
the  men  of  note  that  were  then  prefent  was  one  Gelon, 
a  faithful  friend  of  Neoptolemus.  This  man,  in  token 
of  refpedr.  to  Pyrrhus,  made  him  a  prelent  of  two  yoke 
of  oxen.  Myrtilus  his  cup-bearer  begged  them  of 
Pyrrhus,  who  refufed  him,  and  gave  them  to  another; 
at  which  Myrtilus  was  highly  offended.  Gelon,  who  was 
.not  ignorant  of  the  provocation,  or  refentment,  invited 
.Myrtilus  to  fupper.  Some  fay  that  in  the  heat  of  wine 
he  had  an  infamous  commerce  with  him,  for  Myrtilus 
was  young  and  hand fome.  However  after  fupper  he 
inftigated  him  to  embrace  Neoptolemus's  intereft,  and 
to  poifon  Pyrrhus.  Myrtilus  feemed  entirely  to  approve 
the  defign,  but  immediately  went,  and  difcovered  all  to 
his  mafter.  Pyrrhus  commanded  him  to  take  Alexicrates 
his  chief  cup-bearer  with  him,  and  recommend  him  to 
Gelon,  as  a  fit  inftrument  for  their  purpofe ;  for  he  was 
defirous  to  have  the  crime  proved  by  more  than  one 
evidence.  Gelon  being  thus  deceived,  .led  Neoptolemus 
himfelf  likewife  into  the  fnare.  He  in  confidence  of 
fuccefs  could  not  conceal  his  joy,  but  gave  it  vent 
among  his  friends.  -Particularly  once  when  he  was  at 

fupper 

Lyfimachus,  S«leucu3,  Ptolemy,  Cafland€rr  Antigo&us,  and  Demetrius 

were 
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fupper  with  his  fifter  Cadmia,  he  blabbed  out  the  whole 
defign  thinking  none  within  hearing  but  themfelves.  Nor 
indeed  was  there  any  one  in  the  room  but  Phaenarete  the 
wife  of  Samon  chief  keeper  ofNeoptolemus's  cattle.  She 
had  laid  herfelf  on  a  couch  with  her  face  turned  to  the 
wall,  and  pretended  to  be  fafl  afleep  :  but  fhe  heard  all 
that  patted  without  being  in  the  leafl  fufpecfted,  and 
went  the  next  day  and  difcovered  to  Antigone  every  thing 
Neoptolemus  had  faid  to  his  fjiler  in  her  hearing.  This 
was  immediately  told  to  Pyrrhus,  who  for  the  prefent 
took  no  notice  of  it :  but  one  night,  after  the  perform- 
ance of  a  folemn  facrifice,  he  invited  Neoptolemus  to 
fupper,  and  killed  him.  For  he  was  well  aifured  that 
all  the  leading  men  in  Epire  were  in  his  intereft ;  they 
having  often  prefled  him  to  remove  Neoptolemus  from 
the  throne,  and  not  to  fit  down  fatisfied  with  part  of 
the  kingdom,  but  to  follow  his  deftiny  which  was  lead- 
ing him  to  a  higher  point  of  glory.  Nay  as  foon  as 
they  had  any  fufpicion  of  the  defign  formed  againft 
him,  they  advifed  him  to  prevent  the  execution  of  it  by 
putting  Neoptolemus  to  death. 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  obligations  he  lay  under 

•— • '      t  J 

to  Berenice  and  Ptolemy,  he  named  his  fon  by  Antigone, 
Ptolemy  •,  and  having  built  a  city  in  the  Peninfula  of  Epi- 
rus,  he  called  it  Berenicis.  From  this  time  he  began  to 
form  many  great  projects ;  but  his  firft  hope  and  defign 
was  to  get  poileliion  of  what  lay  near  home ;  and  he 
found  means  to  engage  himfelf  in  the  Macedonian  affairs 
under  this  pretence.  Antipater,  Cafiander's  eldeft  fon, 
had  killed  his  mother  Theflalonica,  and  expelled  his  bro- 
ther Alexander.  Alexander  fent  to  Demetrius  for  fuccour, 
and  implored  likewife  the  afllftance  of  Pyrrhus.  Deme- 
trius being  retarded  by  other  affairs,  Pyrrhus  got  the 
ftart  of  him,  and  marched  to  the  aid  of  Alexander,  of 
whom  he  demanded  (as  a  reward  for  his  fervices)  the 
city  of  (7)  Nymphasa,  all  the  maritime  coail  of  Macedo- 
nia, 

\vere  there  in  perfon.  upon  the  Adriatick.    But  perhaps 

(7)  If  this  be  the  true  name,  the     Apollonia  itfelf  may  be  fo  called, 

city  probably  flood  near  Apollonia     from  a  famous  rock  near  it,  called 

in  the  country  of  the  Taulantii,    Nymphaeuoi,  fo  well  defcribed  in 

the 
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ma,  togetb.er  with  Ambracia',  Acarnania,  and  Arnphilo- 
chia,  which  were  forae  of  the  conquered  countries  that 
did  not  anciently  belong  to  the  kingdom  ofMacedon.  The 
young  Prince  confenting  to  this  demand,  Pyrrhus  took 
poffeilion  of  thele  countries,  and  fecured  them  with  good 
garrifons,  and  kept  for  Alexander  himfelf  the  other  part 
of  the  kingdom  which  he  gained  from  Antipater. 

King  Lyfimachus  would  willingly  have  aiMed  Anti- 
pater,  but  had  his  hands,  at   that  time,  full   of  other 
bufmefs ;  wherefore  knowing  that  Pyrrhus   would  not 
difoblige  Ptolemy,  or  deny  him  any  thing,  he  feigned 
a  letter  to  him  in  his  name,   defiring  him  to  give  over 
the  expedition,    upon   the  payment  of  three   hundred 
talents  by  Antipater.  Pyrrhus  opening  the  letter  quick- 
ly difcovered  the  fraud ;  for  it  had  not  the  accuflcmed 
flile  of  falutation,  "  The  father  to  the  ion  health,  but 
"  King  Ptolemy   to  Pyrrhus  the  King  health."     He  re- 
proached Lyfimachus  for  this  piece   of  forgery  -,  how- 
ever he  foon  after  liflened  to  terms  of  accommodation. 
The  peace  was  fo  far  advanced,  that  the  three  princes 
met  to  fwear  to  the  articles  upon   the   facrifices.     A 
goat,  a  bull,  and  a  ram  being  brought  to  the  altar,  the 
ram  on  a  fudden  fell  down  dead  of  himfelf.     The  reft 
of  the  company  laughed  at  this  accident  ^  (8)  but  Theo- 
dotus  the  ibothfayer  would  not  fulTer  Pyrrhus  to  fwear, 
declaring  that  heaven  by  that  omen  portended  the  death 
of  one  of  the  three  kings ;  upon  which  he  refufed  to  ra- 
tify the  peace. 

The  affairs  of  Alexander  were  now  fettled  ;  notwith- 
flanding  which  Demetrius  arrived,  and  it  was  evident 
he  came  undefired,  and  flruck  a  terror  into  Alexander. 
After  they  had  been  a  few  days  together,  their  mutual 
jealoufies  made  them  plot  againft  each  other  ;  but  De- 
metrius taking  advantage  of  the  firft  occafion,  was  be- 
fore-hand with  the  young  King,  flew  him,  and  pro- 
claimed himfelf  King  of  Macedon.  There  had  for  feme 

time 

the  life  of  Sylla,  and  in  Dion,  Lib.  in  thefe  parts  mentioned  by  Ste- 
41.  The  learned  Palmer-ius  is  of  phanus. 

opinion  that  inftead  of  Nymplisea  (8)  Thecdctus's  predidfon  was 
it  ought  to  be  read  Tymphiea,  be-  verified  in  the  tvent,  for  Alexan- 
caufe  there  i»  a  town  of  that  name  Cer  was  murdered  foon  after. 

(9)  What- 
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time  paft  been  no  very  good  understanding  between 
him  and  Pyrrhus ;  for  he  could  not  forget  the  inroads 
he  made  into  Theflaly ;  befides,  that  diftemper  natural 
to  princes,  the  thirft  of  power  and  dominion,  rendered 
their  neighbourhood  uneafy  and  formidable  to  each 
other  :  and  this  jealoufy  was  augmented  by  the  death  of 
Deidamia.  And  as  each  of  them  had  feized  on  part  of 
Macedonia,  and  their  claims  interfered  with  each  other, 
this  naturally  afforded  frefh  fubjecl  of  contention.  De- 
metrius having  fubdued  the  /Etolians,  left  Pantauchus 
with  fome  of  his  forces  to  fecure  his  conquefls  in  that 
country,  whilft  he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  reft 
againft  Pyrrhus ;  and  Pyrrhus,  as  foon  as  he  was  adver- 
tifed  of  it,  went  to  meet  him  ;  but  they  both  miftook 
the  way,  and  (b  paft  by  each  other.  Demetrius  invaded 
Epirus,  and  ravaged  the  country,  whilft  Pyrrhus  meet- 
ing with  Pantauchus,  gave  him  battle.  The  difputa 
was  warm  and  obftinate  on  both  fides,  efpecially  where 
the  generals  fought ;  for  Pantauchus,  who  in  dexterity, 
courage,  and  ftrength  furpafled  all  Demetrius's  officers, 
and  who  was  a  man  of  a  high  and  generous  fpirit,  chal- 
lenged Pyrrhu^  to  fmgle  combat.  Pyrrhus  on  the  other 
hand,  who  was  not  inferior  to  any  King  in  fortitude 
and  thirft  of  glory,  and  who  was  defirous  to  claim  the 
honour  of  Achilles  rather  on  account  of  his  courage  than 
his  birth,  advanced  againft  Pantauchus  through  the 
front  of  the  army.  Firft,  they  ufed  their  lances,  then 
came  to  a  clofe  fight,  and  managed  their  fwords  both 
with  art  and  force.  Pyrrhus  receiving  one  wound,  but 
returning  two  for  it,  one  in  the  thigh,  the  other  near 
the  neck,  repulfed  and  overthrew  Pantauchus,  but  could 
not  kill  him  outright,  for  he  was  fuddenly  refcued  by 
his  friends.  The  Epirots,  elated  with  the  victory  of 
their  King,  and  admiring  his  courage,  forced  through, 
and  difperfed  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  purfuing 
thofe  that  fled,  killed  many,  and  took  five  thoufand 
pri loners.  This  fight  did  not  fo  much  exafperate  the 
Macedonians  with  anger  for  their  lofs,  or  with  hatred  to 

Pyrrhus, 

(9)  Whatever  Plutarch  might     he  teiis  this  ftory  differently  in  the 
have  written  in  the  life  of  Scipio,    life  of  Flarainiaus.   There  he  fays 

that 
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Pyrrhus,  as  it  caufed  an  efteem  and  admiration  of  his 
valour,  which  furnimed  a  new  fubjeft  of  difcourfe  among 
thofe  who  had  feen  what  he  did,  and  were  engaged 
againft  him  in  the  aftion.  They  thought  that  his 
countenance,  fwiftnefs,  and  motion,  expreft  thole  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  that  in  him  they  beheld  a 
ftrong  refemblance  of  Alexander's  impetuofity  and 
ftrength  in  fight.  The  other  kings  reprefented  that 
conqueror  in  their  purple  robes,  number  of  guards, 
bending  of  the  neck,  and  a  fierce  lofty  tone  of  voice: 
it  was  Pyrrhus  only  who  reprefented  him  in  ftrength  and 
feats  of  arms.  And  of  his  knowledge  in  the  military 
fcience  we  have  a  fufficient  proof  from  the  writings  he 
left  behind  him  on  that  fubjedt.  Antigonus  being  afked 
who  was  the  greateft  General,  faid,  "  Pyrrhus  would  be,  if 
"  he  lived  to  be  old ;"  meaning  thofe  only  of  his  own 
time;  but  Hannibal  faid,  that  for  experience  and  abi- 
lity he  efteemed  Pyrrhus  the  firft  of  all  commanders, 
Scipio  the  fecond,  and  himfelf  the  third,  as  we  have 
mentioned  in  the  life  of  Scipio (9).  Indeed  he  applied 
himfelf  to  no  other  fcience  but  that  of  war,  which  was 
the  conflant  fubject  of  his  thoughts  and  converfation. 
He  looked  on  it  as  that  part  of  learning  which  was  mofl 
worthy  of  a  King,  and  confidered  all  other  fciences  as 
curiofities  beneath  his  notice.  Wherefore  it  is  reported 
of  him,  that  when  he  was  once  afked  at  a  feaft  whether 
he  thought  Python  or  Caphifias  the  beft  mufician,  he  re- 
plied, "Pol)  perchon  is  the  bed  General -/'intimating  there- 
by that  war  only  was  what  a  King  ought  to  ftudy  and  un- 
derftand.  Towards  his  familiars  he  was  mild,  and  not 
eafily  mcenfed,  but  forward  and  ready  in  repaying  kind- 
nefles ;  fo  that  he  could  not  bear  the  death  of  Aeropus  with 
moderation,  faying,  "  He  indeed  had  fuflfered  what  was 
"  common  to  human  nature,  but  he  could  not  forbear  con- 
demning himfelf  for  having  delayed  fo  long  to  requite  his 
"  fervices,  that  he  ha:!  loft  the  opportunity  of  doing  it :  for 
our  debts  may  be  paid  to  the  creditor's  heirs  j  but  to  have 
omitted  the  acknowledgment  of  favours  received  till 

they 

that  Hannibal  efteenied  Alcsan-  Iius  the  fecCnd,  a&d  himfclf  the 
der  the  firft  of  commanders.  Pyrr-  third. 
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they  to  whom  it  is  due  are  no  longer  fenfible  of  it,  afflicts 
a  good  -and  a  worthy  nature.  Pyrrhus  being  advifed  to 
banitha  certain  ill-tongued  fellow  in  Ambracia,  who  had 
fpoke  very  indecently  of  him,  faid,  "Let  him  ratlier  fpeak 
"againft  me  here  to  a  few,  than  rambling  about,  fpread 
"  an  ill  report  of  me  every  where."  Another  time  fome 
young  men  were  brought  before  him  for  having  railed 
at  him  in  their  cups,  and  he  afking  them  if  they  faid 
fuch  and  fuch  things  of  him,  one  of  them  anfwered,  "  We 
"  did,  Sir,  and  mould  have  faid  a  great  deal  more  if  we  had 
"  had  more  wine  •"  at  which  words  he  fmiled,  and  dif- 
charged  them. 

After  Antigone's  death  he  wedded  feveral  wives  on 
purpofe  to  enlarge  his  intereft  and  power.  For  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Autoleon  King  of  Pseonia,  Bircenna 
daughter  of  Bardyllis  King  of  Illyria,  and  LanafTa  daugh- 
ter of  Agathocles  the  Syracufan,  who  brought  with  her  in 
dowry  the  city  of  Corey r a  taken  by  her  father.  By  An- 
tigone he  had  Ptolemy,  Alexander  by  LanaiTa,  and  Helenas 
the  youngeft  by  Bircenna.  All  thele  princes  were  natu- 
rally of  a  martial  temper,  which  he  quickened  and  fo- 
mented by  their  education,  even  from  their  infancy.  It 
is  faid  that  when  one  of  them,  yet  a  child,  afked  him  to 
which  of  them  he  would  leave  his  kingdom,  he  replied, 
"  to  him  that  has  the  fharpeft  fword  ;"  which  was  much 
like  that  tragical  curfe  of  Odipus  to  his  Tons, 

May  their  keen  fiords  their  heritage  divide  (i). 

So  unfociable  and  brutal  is  the  temper  of  ambition. 

After  this  battle  Pyrrhus  returning  giorioufly  home,  re- 
joiced and  exulted  in  the  honour  he  had  acquired.  Being 
called  eagle  by  the  Epirots,  he  faid,  "  By  your  means  it  is, 
"that  I  am  an  eagle :  for  how  mould  I  not  be  fuch,  while  1 
"  arn  borne  up  by  your  arms  as  on  wings  ?"  A  little  after 
having  intelligence  that  Demetrius  was  dangerouilv  fick, 
he  fuddenly  marched  into  Macedon,  intending  only  to 
make  an  incurfion,  and  to  harafs  the  country;  but  lie 
was  very  near  feizing  upon  all,  and  taking  the  kingdom 

without 

f  i)  This  line  is  in  the  PhcenifTx  of  Eurlpide?. 
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without  a  blow.     For  he  advanced  as  far  as  Edefla,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  without  any  oppofition  ;   nay, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  came  in,  and  joined  him.     This 
danger  excited  Demetrius  beyond  his  flrength  and  his 
friends  and  commanders  in  a  fhort  time  got  a  confider- 
able  army  together,   and  with  all  their   forces  briikly 
attacked  Pyrrhus,  who  coming  only  to  pillage  would 
not  ftand  a  fight ;  but  in  his  retreat  he  loft  part  of  his 
army,  by  the  clofe  purfuit  of  the  Macedonians.  Though 
Demetrius  had  with  fo  much  eafe  driven  Pyrrhus  out  of 
his  country,  yet  he  did   not  flight  or  overlook   him. 
But  as  he  had  been  forming  great  defigns,  and  thought 
of  nothing  lefs  than  to  recover  his  father's  dominions 
with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thoufand  men,  and  five  hun- 
dred fail  of  fhips,  he  thought  it  not  prudent  either  to 
embroil  himfelf  with  Pyrrhus,  or  to  leave  behind  him  fo 
dangerous  a  neighbour.      And   not   having  leifure   to 
continue  the  war  with  him  he  was  defirous  to  conclude 
a  peace,  that  he  might  with  more  fafety  turn  his  forces 
againft  the  other  kings.     Demetrius's  defigns  were  foon 
difcovered  by  this  peace,  and  thefe  mighty  preparations.. 
The  other  kings  were  alarmed  at  it,  and  fent  their  am- 
bafladors  to  Pyrrhus  with  letters,  in  which  they  expreft 
their  aftonifhment  at  his  neglecting  fo  favourable  an 
opportunity  which  Demetrius  himfelf  had  given  him, 
and  his  fitting  dill  till  his  enemy  was  at  leifure,  and  in  a 
condition  to  attack  him.     They  reprefentedtohim  with 
how  much  eafe  he  might  drive  him  out  of  Macedonia, 
now  w hi  1ft  his  hands' were  full;  inftead  of  which  he 
waited  till  Demetrius  had  difpatched  all  his  other  affairs, 
and  was  fo  increafed  in  power  as  to  be  able  to  carry  the 
war  home  to  his  own  doors,    and  put  him  under  the 
neceflity  of  fighting  in  defence  of  the  temples  of  the 
Gods,  and  the  fepulchres  of  his  anceftors  in  Moloflia 
itfelf ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  fo  lately 
deprived  by  Derretrius  both  of  his  wife,  and  the  city  of 
Corcyra.     For  Lanaila  had  taken  offence  ^t  Pyrrhus  for 
fhowing  greater  tokens  of  his  love  to  his  other  wives, 
though  barbarians,  than  to  her;  (he  therefore  withdrew 
to  Corcyra  •,  and  being  defirous  to  marry  fome  other 

E  2  King, 
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King,  me  made  an  overture  to  Demetrius,  knowing  that 
he  of  all  the  reft  had  the  flrongeft  propenfity  towards 
marriage.  Accordingly  he  failed  thither,  married  La- 
nafla,  and  placed  a  garrifon  in  the  ifland.  The  kings 
having  wrote  thus  to  Pyrrhus,  did  themfelves  likewife 
find  work  for  Demetrius,  while  he  was  delaying  and 
making  his  preparations.  Ptolemy  fetting  out  with  a 
great  fleet,  drew  off  many  of  the  Greek  cities  •,  Lyfima- 
chus  marching  from  Thrace,  wafted  the  upper  Macedon  : 
Pyrrhus  alfo  taking  arms  at  the  fame  time,  marched  to 
Beroea,  expecting  (as  it  fell  out)  that  Demetrius  drawing 
his  forces  againft  Lyfimachus,  would  leave  the  lower 
country  defencelefs.  The  very  night  before  he  fet  out 
on  this  expedition,  he  dreamed  that  he  was  called  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  approaching  faw  him  fick  a- 
bed,  but  was  received  with  very  kind  words,  much  re£- 
peft,  and  a  promife  of  fudden  affiftance :  he  making  bold 
to  reply;  "How,  Sir,  can  you,  fick  as  you  are,  aflift  me? 
*'  With  my  name,"  faid  he ;  and  mounting  (2)  a  Nifaean 
horfe,  he  feemed  to  lead  the  way.  This  vifion  greatly 
encouraged  Pyrrhus  ;  and  with  long  marches  over-run- 
ning all  the  interjacent  places,  he  took  Bercea,  and  mak- 
ing that  his  head  quarters,  reduced  the  reft  of  the 
country  by  his  commanders.  When  Demetrius  received 
intelligence  of  this,  and  perceived  likewife  the  Macedo- 
nians ready  to  mutiny  in  the  army,  he  was  afraid  to 
advance  further,  left  coming  near  Lyfimachus,  a  Macedo- 
nian King,  and  of  great  fame,  they  mould  revolt  to 
him.  Wherefore  he  returned,  and  marching  direclly 
againft  Pyrrhus,  who  was  a  ftranger,  .and  hated  by  the 
Macedonians,  he  encamped  with  his  forces  near  Beroea. 
Whiift  he  lay  there,  many  of  the  inhabitants  came  out 
of  Bercea  to  vifit  their  friends  and  acquaintance  in  the 
camp,  where  they  highly  praifed  Pyrrhus,  as  a  perfon 
invincible  in  arms,  a  very  illuftrious  Prince,  and  one 
who  treated  all  thofe  who  fell  into  his  hands  with  great 

tendernefs 

(2)  Nifsea  was  a  province  not  was  a  nieaJow  in  thofe  parts, 
far  from  the  Cafpian  fea,  the  foil  which  for  that  reafon  was  called 
of  which  was  very  proper  for  Hippobotus;  that  is,  the  Horfe- 
feeding  horfes.  Strabo  fays  there  breeder  -,  for  there  were  feldom  fo 

few 
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tenderncfs  and  humanity.  Befide  thefe,  Pyrrhus  him- 
felf fent  feveral  others  into  the  camp  privately,  who 
pretending  to  be  Macedonians,  faid  that  now  was  the 
time  for  them  to  deliver  themfelves  out  of  the  cruel 
hands  of  Demetrius,  by  declaring  for  Pyrrhus,'  a  popular 
Prince,  and  who  fhowed  great  kindnefs  to  the  foldiers. 
This  artifice  had  its  defired  effect  upon  the  greateft  part 
of  the  army ;  who  caft  their  eyes  towards  the  enemy's 
camp  to  fee  if  they  could  not  difcover  Pyrrhus.  It  hap- 
pened at  that  inflant  that  his  helmet  was  off;  but  im- 
mediately recollecting  himfelf,  he  put  it  on,  and  was 
in  a  moment  difcovered  by  his  glittering  plume,  and 
creft  of  (3)  goat's  horns.  Then  the  Macedonians  run- 
ning together  in  a  turbulent  manner,  defired  Demetrius 
to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Pyrrhus.  Others  put 
oaken  boughs  upon  their  heads,  becaufe  they  faw  them 
worn  by  Pyrrhus's  foldiers.  Some  had  the  confidence  to 
tell  Demetrius  himfelf,  that  it  would  be  for  his  intereft  to 
withdraw,  and  lay  down  the  government.  He  obferving 
that  the  mutinous  behaviour  of  the  army  was  agreeable 
to  that  fort  of  difcourfe,  privately  got  away  difguifed 
in  a  mean  coat  and  a  common  Macedonian  hat.  Pyrrhus 
upon  this  became  mafter  of  the  camp  without  fighting, 
and  was  declared  King  of  the  Macedonians. 

In  fhort  time  after  Lyfimachus  arrived,  and  affirmed 
that  he  had  contributed  as  much  to  the  flight  and  ex~ 
pulfion  of  Demetrius  as  Pyrrhus,  and  that  the  kingdom 
therefore  ought  to  be  fhared  between  them.  Pyrrhus, 
being  not  yet  well  aflured  of  the  Macedonians,  and  in 
doubt  of  their  fidelity,  confented  to  the  proportion, 
and  fo  they  divided  the  cities  and  provinces  between 
tl>em.  This  was  for  the  prefent  ufeful  to  diem  both, 
and  prevented  a  war ;  but  fnortly  after  they  found  that 
this  partition  inftead  of  terminating  their  animofity, 
rather  proved  an  occafion  of  mutual  complaint  and 
diflenfion.  For  how  is  it  poffible  that  thofe  men, 

whofe 

few  as  fifty  thoufand  mares  feed-  animals ;  that  of  Pyrrhus  had  on 
ing  there.  its  fides  two  goats  horns.  Alex- 

(})  Thofe  princes  adorned  their  an^.-r  is  reprefented  on  the  medals 
Crefts  with  the  figures  of  feveral  with  fuch  a  creft. 

E  3  (4)  He 
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\vhcfs  ambition  neither  feas,  nor  mountains,  nor  uninha- 
bited delarts  can  limit,   whofe  vaft  defires  not  even  the 
bounds  dividing  Europe  from  Afia  will  confine,  mould, 
when  fo  near  to  each  other,  reft   contented  with  their 
own  poueffions,  and  abflain  from  violence  and  injuftice  ? 
Such  men  are  always  at  war,  it  being  natural  to  them 
to  envy  and  to  form  fchemes   of  mifchief  againfl  their 
neighbours.     The  names  of  Peace  and  War  they  employ 
net  as  juflice  directs,  butufe  one  or  the  other  indifferent- 
ly like  a  piece  of  money,  as  it  fuits  their  prefent  inte- 
refl  i  and  they  are  really  better  men  when  they  openly 
enter  on  a  war,  than  when  they  give  to  the  mere  for- 
bearance from  doing  wrong  only  for  want  of  opportu- 
nity, the  facred  names  of  juftipe  and  friendfhip.  Of  this 
Pyrrhus  was  an  inflance.     For  oppofmghimfelf  again  to 
Demetrius,  who  began  to  recover  his  affairs,  and  check- 
ing that   power   which   was  returning  by   degrees,  as 
ilrength  returns  after  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  he  marched   to 
the  aififtance  of  the  Grecians,  and  entered  the  city   of 
Athens.  He  went  up  to  the  citadel,  where  he  facrificed  to 
Minerva-,  from  thence  returning  down  into  the  city  the 
fame  day,  he  told  the  Athenians,  "that  he  was   highly 
<c  pleafed  with  the  affection  they  had  manifefled  towards 
"  him,  and  the  confidence  they  repofed  in  him,  but  added, 
"  that  if  they  were  wife  (4)  they  would  never  fuffer  any 
"  King  to  enter  their  city,  but  fhut  their  gates  againft  all 
"  fuchas  mould  offer  it."  Soon  after  this  he  concluded  a 
peace  with  Demetrius,  and  yet  he  was  no  fooner  paffed 
into  Afia,  but  Pyrrhus  at  the  infligation  of  Lyfimachus 
tampered  with  theTheffalians,  and  perfuaded  them  to  re- 
volt. He  likewife  attacked  the  garrifons  he  had  in  Greece. 
For  he  found  the  Macedonians  were  more  fubmiffive  and 
tractable  in  time  of  war,  than  in  peace,   and  he  himfelf 
was  not  naturally  very  fond  of  rcpofe.     At  laft  Deme- 
trius having  received  a  defeat  in  Syria,  Lyfimachus,  who 
had  now  fecured  his  affairs  on  that  fide,   and   had  no- 
thing to  do  elfewhere,  immediately  turned  his  forces 
againft  Pyrrhus,  who  lay  in  quarters  at  Edefia.     Upon 

his 

(4)  He  faid  this  to  hinder  their     would  very   much    have  incom.. 
joining  with  Demetrius,    which    moded  his  affairs.    The  Athen!_ 
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his  arrival  near  the  place  he  fell  upon  one  of  the  King'5 
convoys,  which  he  took,  and  fo  diftrefled  the  army  for 
want  of  provifions ;  then  partly  by  letters  partly  by 
fpreading  rumours  abroad,  he  corrupted  the  principal  of- 
ficers of  the  Macedonians,  reproaching  them  for  having 
chofen  for  their  Sovereign  one  who  was  not  only  a  ftran- 
ger,  but  defcended  from  thofe  who  had  ever  been  fub- 
}ett  to  the  Macedonians,  while  they  expelled  the  old 
friends  and  companions  of  Alexander  out  of  the  country. 
Thefe  reproaches  gained  upon  moft  of  the  Macedonians ; 
wherefore  Pyrrhus  fearing  the  event,  withdrew  himfelf 
with  his  Epirots  and  auxiliary  forces,  lofmgMacedonjuft 
aftsr  the  fams  manner  he  had  gained  it.  Thus  kings 
have  no  reafon  to  condemn  the  people  when  they  change 
fometimes  for  their  intereft,  fince  in  that  they  do  but 
imitate  them,  who  are  their  inftructors  in  perfidy  and 
treachery,  and  who  fet  the  greateft  value  on  his  fer- 
vice  who  pays  the  leaft  regard  to  honefty, 

Pyrrhus  retiring  thus  into  Epirus,  and  leaving  Mace- 
don,  had  a  fair  occafion  given  him  by  fortune,  ofenjoy- 
ing  himfelf  in  quiet,  and  peaceably  governing  his  own 
ftibjeds ;  but  he  thought  life  infupportably  tedious  un- 
lefs  he  was  doing  mifchief  to  others5  OK  receiving  fome 
from  them,  as  Achilles  could  not  endure  repofe,  but 

In  bis  black  thoughts  revenge  and  Jl'iugbter  roll, 
Andfcenes  of  blood  rife  dreadful  in  his  foul.  Pope. 

Wherefore  being  agitated  by  this  refllefs  unruly  temper, 
he  laid  hold  of  this  pretence  to  furnilh  himfelf  with  frelh 
employment. 

The  Romans  were  at  war  with  the  Tarentines,  who  not 
being  able  to  fupport  it,  nor  yet  to  put  an  end  to  it, 
by  reafon  of  the  bold  and  turbulent  harangues  of  their 
leading  men,  bethought  themfelves  of  calling  in  Pyr- 
rhus, and  making  him  their  General,  as  no  other  Prince 
had  fo  much  leifure,  or  was  fo  able  a  commander.  The 
more  grave  and  difcreet  citizens  oppofing  thefe  coun- 
fels  were  overborn  by  the  noife  and  violence  of  the  mul- 
titude ; 

ns  made  ufe  of  liia  advice,  and  drove  out  Dctnettius's  garrifon. 

£4  (5)  Ptolemy 
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titude ;  which  -when  they  faw,  they  came  no  more  into 
the  atfemblies.  But  one  Metort,  a  very  worthy  man,  the 
day  this  publick  decree  was  to  be  ratified,  when  the  peo- 
ple were  all  feated,  came  dancing  into  the  aflembly  like 
one  quite  drunk,  with  a  withered  garland  on  his  head,  a 
torch  in  his  hand,  and  a  woman  playing  on  a  flute  before 
him  -,  and  as  in  fuch  numerous  popular  aflemblies  no  de- 
corum can  be  well  obfefved,  fome  clapped  their  hands, 
others  laught ;  none  interrupted  him,  but  they  Called  to 
the  woman  to  play,  and  him  to  fing  to  the  company ; 
2nd  when  they  feemed  ready  to  begin,  there  was  a  pro- 
found filence  ;  but  Meton,  inftead  of  fmging,  fpoke  to 
them  in  this  manner :  "It  is  very  well  done  of  you,  O 
"  Tarentines,  not  to  hinder  any  from  making  themfelves 
"  merry  that  have  a  mind  to  it,  while  it  is  yet  in  their  pow- 
"er;  and  if  you  are  wife,  you  will  flili  keep  and  enjoy 
(i  this  freedom,  for  you  muft  change  your  courfe  of  life, 
"when  Pyfrhus  comes  among  you."  Thefe  words  made 
a  ftrong  impreflion  upon  many  of  the  Tarentines,  and  it 
was  whifpered  about,  that  he  Lid  fpoken  much  to  the  pur- 
pofe.  But  fome  who  feared  they  mould  be  facriflced  to  the 
Romans  if  a  peace  were  made,  reproached  the  aflembly 
for  fo  tamely  fuffering  themfelves  tobeabufed  by  a  lewd 
drunken  fot  v  an'd  crowding  together  upon  Meton,  they 
thruft  him  out.  Thus  the  decree  was  parted,  and  ambafla- 
dors  v/ere  fent  into  Epirus,  not  only  in  their  own  name,  but 
in  the  name  of  all  the  Italian  Greeks,  carrying  prefents  to 
.Pyrrhus,  and  telling  him  "they  only  wanted  a  General  of 
"  his  fame  and  experience  ;  that  as  for  forces  they  had  e- 
"  nough,  being  able  to  raife  a  powerful  army  of  Lucanians, 
"  Mellapians,  Samnites,  and  Tarentines,  amountingin  the 
"  whole  to  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand  horfe,  and  three 
*'  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  foot."  This  mighty  promife 
did  not  only  quicken  Pyrrhus,  but  raifed  alfo  in  the  E- 
pirots  a  ftrong  inclination  to  the  war. 

Pyrrhus  had  at  that  time  in  his  court  a  Theflalian 
named  Cineas,  a  man  of  found  fenfe,  and  who  having 
been  Demofthenes's  difclple,  pafifed  for  the  only  orator  of 
his  time  who  could  revive  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
a  lively  image  of  the  force  and  eloquence  of  his  rnafler. 

»-rM    • 

This 
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This  man  had  devoted  himfelf  to  Pyrrhus,  who  employed 
him  in  feveral  embaflies,  in  all  which  he  confirmed  that 
faying  in  Euripides, 

fhe  Syren  eloquence  prevails, 

When  Mars  arrayed  in  thunder  fails. 
This  made  Pyrrhus  fay  of  him,  "  that  Cineas  had  taken 
"  more  towns  with  his  words,  than  he  with  his  arms  "  and 
he  always  treated  him  with  great  honour,  and  employed 
him  in  his  moft  important  affairs.  Cineas  feeing  Pyrrhus 
intent  upon  his  preparations  for  Italy,  and  find  ing  him  one 
day  at  leifure,  drew  him  infenfibly  into  the  following  con- 
verfation.  The  Romans  faid  he,  "  have  the  reputation  of 
"  being  excellent  foldiers,  and  have  many  warlike  nations 
"  under  them.  If  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  conquer  them, 
"what  benefits  (hall  we  reap  from  our  victory?"  Cineas, 
replied  the  King, "  thy  queftion  anfwers  itfelf.  When  once 
"  we  have  overcome  the  Romans,  there  will  be  no  town, 
"  whether  Greek,  or  barbarian,  in  all  the  country  able  to 
"  oppofe  us.  We  fhall  at  oncebe  matters  of  all  Italy,  whole 
"  riches,  ftrength,  and  power,  are  better  known  to  thee 
"  than  any  man."  Cineas  after  a  little  paufe  continued, 
"  And  having  fubdued  Italy,  what  (hall  we  do  next  ?" 
Pyrrhus  not  yet  difcovering  what  he  aimed  at,  replied ; 
"  Sicily  next  holds  out  her  arms  to  receive  us,  a  rich  and 
"  populous  ifland,  and  eafy  to  be  gained  ;  for  ever  fmce 
"  the  death  of  Agathocles,  faction  and  anarchy  prevail  in 
"  all  their  towns,  and  every  thing  is  at  the  difcretion  of 
"their  turbulent  orators.  You  fpeak,  fays  Cineas,  what  is 
"  highly  probable  •,  but  fhall  the  poffeflion  of  Sicily  put  an 
"  end  to  the  war  ?  Far  from  it,  anfwered  Pyrrhus,  for  if 
"  fortune  favours  us  with  victory  there,  that  fhallferve  only 
"  as  the  fore-runner  of  greater  undertakings.  When  Sicily 
"  is  reduced,  who  can  forbear  Libya  and  Carthage,  then 
"  within  reach  ?  which  Agathocles,  even  when  forced  to  fly 
"in  a  clandeftine  manner  from  Syracufe,  and  palling  the 
"  fea  only  withafew  fnips,  had  almofl  furprized.  Now  when 
"  we  have  added  Africa  to  our  conquefls,  can  it  be  fuppof- 
"  ed  that  any  one  of  thofe  enemies  who  now  difturb  us  will 
"  dare  to  make  any  further  refiftance?"  No  certainly,  replied 
Cineas  j  "  for  it  is  evident  that  when  we  are  at  the  head  of 

"  fuch 
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*'  fuch  a  mighty  power  we  (hall  foon  recover  Macedon,  and 
""  govern  in  Greece  without  controul.  But  when  we  have 
*c  conquered  all,  what  is  the  next  thing  we  are  to  do  ?"  Why 
"then,  my  friend,"  replied  Pyrrhus  laughing,"  we  will.live 
"  at  our  eafe,  and  drink  and  be  merry."  Cineas  when  he 
had  brought  him  thus  far,  replied  ; "  And  what  hinders  us 
"now  from  living  at  our  eate,  and  taking  ourpleafure? 
*'  We  have  already  at  hand,  without  any  care  or  trouble, 
"  what  we  are  going  in  queft  of,  at  the  expence  of  fb 
"much  blood,  labour,  and  danger;  at  the  expence  of 
"  fo  many  calamities,  which  we  mail  fufFer  ourfelves, 
"  and  inflict  upon  others." 

This  difcourfe  of  Cineas  rather  afflicted  Pyrrhus  than 
corrected  him.  He  was  convinced  that  he  was  foregoing 
a  certain  happinefs,  but  he  could  not  abandon  the  hopes 
of  what  he  fo  much  defired.  Wherefore  he  firft  detached 
Cineas  with  three  thoufand  foot  to  Tarentum  ;  foon  after 
which  arrived  from  thence  a  great  number  of  tranfports, 
gallies,  and  flat  bottomed  boats,  on  board  of  which  he 
iliipped  twenty  elephants,  three  thoufand  horfe,  twenty 
thoufand  foot,  two  thoufand  archers,  and  five  hundred 
(lingers. 

When  all  things  were  in  readinefs  he  fet  fail ;  but 
as  foon  as  he  was  out  at  fea  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
ilorm,  the  north  wind  blowing  violently,  which  was 
unufual  at  that  feafon  of  the  year ;  but  by  the  great 
(kill  and  refolution  of  his  officers  and  fea-men  his  fhip 
made  the  Italian  {herewith  infinite  labour,  and  beyond 
expectation  •  the  reft  of  the  fleet  could  not  hold  their 
courfe,  but  were  difperfed.  Some  of  the  mips  being 
beaten  -off  from  the  coaft  of  Italy,  were  driven  into  the 
Lybian  and  Sicilian  fea  ;  others  not  able  to  double  the 
cape  of  Japygia,  were  overtaken  by  the  night,  and  a 
very  boifterous  fea  throwing  them  upon  a  dangerous 
and  rocky  fhore,  they  were  all  in  very  great  diftrefs. 
The  King's  fhip,  whilft  the  wind  blew  from  the  fea,  re- 
fifted  by  its  bulk  and  ftrength,  the  force  of  the  waves  ;  , 
but  the  wind  afterwards  coming  about,  blew  directly 
from  the  fhore,  and  the  veflel  keeping  up  with  its  head 
againft  it,  was  in  danger  of  opening  by. the  violent 
fliocks  it  received  And  yet  to  be  driven  off  to  fea 

again, 
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again,  which  was  very  raging  and  tempeduous,  the 
wind  drifting  about  every  way,  Teemed  the  mod  dread- 
ful cafe  of  all.  In  this  extremity  Pyrrhus  flung  him- 
felf  over  board,  and  was  indantly  followed  by  his 
friends  and  guards,  earnedly  contending  who  mould 
be  mod  ready  to  aflid  him;  but  the  night  which  was 
exceeding  dark,  and  the  roaring  fea,  which  was  forced 
by  the  wind  with  great  impetuofity  upon  the  coafl, 
and  repulfed  with  equal  violence,  made  it  extremely 
difficult  to  fave  him.  At  lad,  -by  day-break  the  wind 
being  confiderably  laid,  he  with  much  difficulty  got 
afhore,  exceedingly  weakened  and  difabled  in  body,  but 
with  the  fame  high  and  invincible  courage,  which  Hill 
fupported  him.  At  the  fame  time  the  Meffapians,  on 
whofe  coad  the  veflel  was  thrown,  ran  with  great  dili- 
gence to  render  him  all  the  fervice  they  were  able ; 
they  alfo  met  with  fome  of  the  other  draggling  veflels 
that  had  efcaped  the  ftorm  ;  in  which  were  a  very  few 
horfe,  and  not  quite  two  thoufand  foot,  and  two  ele- 
phants. With  thefe  Pyrrhus  marched  ftraight  to  Ta- 
rentum.  Cineas  being  informed  of  his  approach  drew 
out  his  forces  to  meet  him.  At  his  firft  arrival  he 
did  nothing  unpleafing  to  theTarentines  ;  but  when  he 
heard  his  fhips  were  all  fafe  in  harbour,  and  the  bed 
part  of  his  army  had  joined  him ;  then  confidering  the 
people  as  neither  able  to  preferve  themfelves  nor  fecure 
others,  unlefs  they  were  neceflitated  to  it,  and  that 
they  intended,  whild  he  was  fighting  for  them  in  the 
field,  to  remain  idle  at  home,  and  fpend  their  time  in 
bathing,  feading,  and  idle  difcourfe,  he  fird  fhut  up 
the  places  of  publick  exercife,  and  their  walks,  where 
in  words  only  they  ufed  to  mow  their  milirary  fkili, 
he  prohibited  likewife  all  unfeafonable  feafls,  revels 
and  diverfions.  Indead  of  thefe,  he  called  the  youth 
to  arms,  and  was  inflexibly  fevere  againd  fuch  as  did 
not  appear  at  their  muders  and  exercifes.  Infomuch 
that  many  who  were  unaccudomed  to  fo  exact  a  difci- 
pline  left  the  city,  calling  that  a  date  of  infupport- 
able  flavery,  which  would  not  fuffcr  them  to  live  at 
eafe,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  pleailires. 

He 
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He  now  received  intelligence  that  Levinus  the  Ro- 
man Confal  was  upon  his  march,  with  a  powerful  army, 
and  that  he  was  already  advanced  into  Lucania  ravag- 
ing the  country  as  he  patted.  The  confederate  forces 
-vere  not  come  up  to  him,  yet  he  thought  it  a  difgrace 
to  fit  dill  and  fuffer  the  enemy  to  approach  (till  nearer ; 
he  therefore  drew  out  his  army,  but  firft  fent  an  herald 
to  the  Romans  ;  to  know  if  before  they  came  to  extre- 
mities they  would  be  content  to  have  the  matters  in 
difpute  between  them  and  the  Italian  Greeks  brought 
to  a  friendly  hearing,  and  allow  him  to  be  arbitrator  be- 
tween them.  Laevinus  returned  for  anfwer,  "  that  the 
*;  Romans  neither  accepted  him  as  arbitrator,  nor  feared 
"  him  as  an  enemy  ;"  whereupon  Pyrrhus  advanced,  and 
encamped  in  the  plain  between  the  cities  of  Pandofia  and 
Heracleajand  having  notice  that  the  Romans  were  near, 
and  lay  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  Siris,  he  rode  up 
to  take  a  view  of  them  ;  and  feeing  their  order,  the  ap- 
pointment of  their  watches,  and  the  whole  fcheme  of  their 
encampment,  he  was  amazed,  and  faid  to  one  of  his  friends 
who  was  near  him ;  "  This  order,  Megacles,  of  a  barba- 
"  rous  nation,  is  not  at  all  barbarous  •  we  mail  foon  fee 
"  what  they  can  do  ;  and  growing  a  little  more  doubtful 
of  the  event,  he  refolved  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  confe- 
derates. And  left  the  Romans  in  the  mean  time  mould 
endeavour  to  pafs  the  river,  he  planted  men  all  along 
the  bank  to  oppofe  them ;  but  they  haftening  to  pre- 
vent the  coming  up  of  thofe  forces  he  looked  for,  at- 
tempted the  paflage  with  their  infantry,  where  it  v/as 
fordable,  the  horfe  getting  over  where  they  could,  fb 
that  the  Greeks,  fearing  to  be  furrounded,  were  obliged 
to  retreat. 

Pyrrhus  being  much  concerned  at  this  news,  com- 
manded his  foot-officers  immediately  to  draw  up,  and 
tbim,  and  {land  to  their  arms,  whilft  he  advanced  at 
the  head  of  the  horfe,  being  about  three  thoufand  in 
number,  hoping  he  mould  be  flill  time  enough  to  di- 
ftrefe  the  Romans  in  their  paiTage,  while  they  were  dif- 
per&cj  up  and  down,  and  in  diforder.  But  when  he 
iaw  a  vau  number  of  ihields  glittering  above  the  wa- 
ter, 
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ter,  and  the  horfe  advancing  in  good  order,  he  then 
drew  up  his  men  into  a  clofer  body,  and  be^an  the 
charge.  He  was  (bon  known  by  the  beauty  ana  luilre 
of  his  armour,  which  was  exceedingly  rich ;  and  he 
fhowed  by  his  aftions  that  the  fame  he  had  acquired 
was  not  fuperior  to  his  valour.  For  though  he  expofed 
his  perfon  in  the  engagement,  and  fought  with  the  great- 
eft  ardour,  his  mind  was  flill  free  and  undifturbed, 
and  he  conducted  the  battle  with  his  udial  prudence  and 
care,  flying  from  place  to  place,  and  afiifting  thofe  whom 
he  thought  moft  oppreiTed  by  the  enemy.  Leonnms  a 
Macedonian,  obferving  one  of  the  Italians  very  intent 
upon  Pyrrhus,  and  changing  places  as  he  did,  and  mov- 
ing as  he  moved,  faid  to  him,  *  Do  you  fee,  Sir,  that 
44  barbarian  on  the  black  horfe  with  white  feet  ?  he  feems 
"  to  me  to  have  fome  defign  of  confluence  in  his  head  j 
u  his  eyes  are  fteadily  flxt  on  you ;  he  feems  to  aim  only 
"  at  you ;  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  others  ;  all  his  fury 
M  feems  levelled  at  you  alone ;  have  a  care  cf  him.  Lco- 
"  natus,  faid  Pyrrhus,  it  is  impartible  for  any  man  t<>  avoid 
*'  his  fate  ;  but  neither  he  ncr  any  other  Italian  ihall  have 
*'  much  (atisfaction  in  engaging  with  me."  While  they 
were  in  this  difcourfe,  the  Italian  poifing  his  lance,  acd 
clapping  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  rode  full  againft  Pyrrhus, 
and  run  his  horfe  through,  as  Leonatus  did  the  Italian's, 
fo  that  they  both  fell  together.  Pyrrhus  was  immedi- 
ately furrounded  by  a  crowd  of  friends,  who  carried 
him  off,  and  killed  the  Italian,  who  defended  himfeif  to 
the  very  laft.  He  was  a  Ferentine  by  birth,  captain  of 
a  company,  and  named  Oplacus.  This  made  Pyrrhus  more 
cautious ;  and  now  feeing  his  horfe  give  ground,  he 
brought  up  the  infantry,  and  ranged  them  in  order, 
and  then  giving  his  robe  and  his  arms  to  Megacles 
one  of  his  friends,  and  difguifmg  himfeif  in  his,  he 
charged  upon  the  Romans,  who  made  a  brave  re&ft- 
ance ;  the  fuccefs  of  the  battle  remained  long  undeter- 
mined ;  and  it  is  faid  that  each  army  gave  way  fevcn 
times,  and  rallied  as  often.  This  change  of  his  arms 
was  very  ferviceable  for  the  fafety  of  his  perfon,  but 
had  like  to  have  ruined  his  affairs.,  and  left  him  the 

victory ; 
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victory;  for  the  enemy  fell  in  crowds  upon  Megaclesj 
and  he  who  firft  wounded  him,  and  overthrew  him,  by 
name  Dexoiis,  feizing  on  his  robe  and  helmet,  rods 
away  full  fpeed  to  Laevinus,  and  mowing  them  to  the 
Conful,  cried  out,  "  that  he  had  (lain  Pyrrhus.  Thefe 
ipoils  being  carried  about  and  mown  through  every 
rank,  the  Roman  army  fhouted  for  joy,  whilft  that  of 
the  Greeks  was  ftruck  with  a  general  condensation. 
Pyrrhus  understanding  what  had  happened,  rode  about 
the  army  with  his  face  uncovered,  ftretching  out  his 
hand  to  his  foldiers,  and  telling  them  aloud  it  was  he. 
At  laft  when  the  Roman  ranks  were  broken  by  means 
of  the  elephants,  the  horfes  not  being  able  to  bear  the 
fight  of  them,  but  even  before  they  came  near  recoiling 
back  with  their  riders,  he  immediately  commanded 
the  Theflalian  cavalry  to  charge  them  in  this  diforder, 
and  gave  them  a  total  rout  with  great  effufion  of  blood. 
Dionyfms  of  HalicarnaiTus  affirms,  that  near  fifteen  thou- 
fand  fell  of  the  Romans;  Hieronymus,  no  more  than  fe- 
ven  thoufand.  On  Pyrrhus's  fide,  Dionyfms  fays  there 
were  thirteen  thoufand  (lain  ;  Hieronymus  lefs  than  four 
thoufand  -t  but  they  were  the  flower  of  his  men,  and 
among  them  were  his  chief  friends  and  beft  officers  in 
whom  he  mofl  confided,  and  whom  he  always  em- 
ployed on  the  moil  important  occafions. 

Pyrrhus  without  lofs  of  time  made  himfelf  matter 
of  the  Roman  camp,  which  they  had  deferted,  drew  off 
feveral  of  their  confederate  cities,  wafted  the  country 
round  about,  and  advanced  fo  far,  that  he  was  within 
thirty-feven  miles  of  Rome  itfelf.  The  Lucanians  and 
Samnites  came  in  and  joined  him  after  the  fight,  and 
•were  feverely  reproved  by  him  for  their  delay ;  how- 
ever it  plainly  appeared  that  he  was  extremely  pleafed 
and  elated  that  he  had  defeated  fo  great  an  army  of  the 
Romans  with  the  afliftance  of  the  Tarentines  alone. 

The  Romans,  notwithftanding  this  defeat,  would  not 
recall  Laevinus  their  Conful  •,  though  they  were  told  Fabri- 
cius  faidon  thatoccalion, "  that  the  Romans  were  notover- 
"  come  by  the  Epirots,  but  Laevinus  by  Pyrrhus ;"  intimat- 
ing that  their  lofs  was  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  the  Ge- 
neral, 
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neral,  and  not  of  the  army.  Wherefore  raifing  new  levies 
to  fill  up  their  legions,  and  difcourfmg  of  the  war  with 
an  air  of  confidence  and  refolution,  they  (truck  Pyrrhus 
with  amazement.  For  this  reafon  he  thought  it  advifeable 
to  fend  firft  and  make  an  experiment,  whether  they  had 
any  inclination  to  make  peace,  thinking  that  to  take  die 
city  and  make  an  abfolute  conqueft,  was  too  great  a  work 
for  fuch  an  army  as  his  was  at  that  time,  but  that  if  he 
could  bring  them  to  terms  of  accommcdation,  and  con- 
clude a  peace  with  them,  it  would  be  highly  honourable 
after  fo  fignal  a  victory.  Cineas  therefore  being  fent  on 
that  errand  to  Rome  had  a  conference  with  the  chief  men 
in  the  city,  to  every  one  of  whom  he  fent  prefents  from 
the  King,  as  likewife  to  their  wives ;  but  they  all  refufed 
them,  the  women  as  well  as  the  men,  declaring  that  when 
the  peace  was  publicly  concluded,  they  mould  then  be 
ready  on  their  parts  to  give  the  King  all  pofiible  dc- 
monftrations  of  their  refpect.  When  Cineas  was  intro- 
duced into  the  fenate,  and  admitted  to  audience,  he 
made  a  fpeech,  and  in  a  very  graceful  manner  endea- 
voured to  incline  them  to  an  accommodation.  But 
though  Pyrrhus  had  offered  to  releafe  the  prifoners 
taken  in  the  late  battle  without  ranibm,  and  to  affift 
them  in  the  entire  conqueft  of  Italy  ;  afking  for  nothing 
on  his  part  but  their  friendfhip,  and  fecurity  for  the 
Tarentines ;  yet  they  were  immoveable,  and  rejected  his 
offers.  There  were  fome  indeed  that  feemed  inclined 
to  peace,  urging  that  they  had  already  received  a  great 
overthrow,  and  were  in  danger  of  receiving  another 
ftill  greater,  fmce  Pyrrhus's  forces  were  daily  increaiing 
by  the  junction  of  many  of  the  Italians  his  confederates. 
There  was  at  that  time  in  Rome  a  perfon  of  the  firft 
rank,  called  Appius  Claudius,  who  by  reafon  of  his  great 
age  and  lofs  of  fight  had  retired  from  publick  affairs  ; 
but  when  he  heard  of  the  King's  offers  to  the  fenate, 
and  that  it  was  whifpered  about  that  they  were  likely 
to  be  accepted,  he  could  not  contain  himfelf,  but  com- 
manding his  fervants  to  take  him  up,  he  was  carried 
in  his  chair  through  the  Forum  to  the  fenate-houle. 
When  hi  v/as  let  down  at  the  door,  his  fons  and  fons- 

in- 
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in-law  took  hold  of  him,  and  led  him  into  the  fenate. 
A  refpedtful  filence  poffeflecj.  the  whole  affembly  upon  his 
appearance :  and  he  delivered  his  fentiments  in  the  terms 
following.  "  Till  now,  O  Romans !  I  confidered  my  lofs 
"  of  fight  as  a  great  misfortune,  but  now  I  wim  J  was  as 
"  deaf  as  I  am  blind,  that  I  might  not  hear  the  (harneful 
"  refolutions  you  are  taking,  which  will  efface  all  the 
"  glory  of  Rome.  Where  are  now  thofe  lofty  words  you 
"  formerly  uttered,  when  you  boafled  every  where  that  if 
"  Alexander  the  great  had  invaded  Italy,  and  turned  his 
"  arms  againfl  us  when  we  were  young,  and  our  fathers 
"  in  full  vigour,  he  would  not  now  have  been  called  in- 
u  vincible,  but  either  by  his  flight,  or  his  death,  would 
*'  have  added  freih  glory  to  the  Roman  name  ?  How 
"  vain  was  that  boafting  ?  Are  you  not  afraid  of  the 
a  Chaonians,  and  Moloflians  ?  Of  thofe,  who  were  al- 
**  ways  a  prey  to  the  Macedonians  ?  Do  you  not  tremble 
"  at  the  name  of  Pyrrhus,  who  has  been  educated  in  a  de- 
"  pendence  upon  one  of  Alexander's  guards  ?  Hither  he 
**  is  come,  not  fo  much  to  fuccour  the  Greeks,  who  in- 
*c  habit  among  us,  as  to  fly  from  his  enemies  at  home  ; 
"  and  has  the  infoience  to  promife  us  the  conqueft  of  Italy, 
"  with  that  very  army  with  which  he  was  not  able  to  pro* 
"  ferve  to  himfelf  a  fmall  part  of  Macedon.  Do  not  there- 
"  fore  imagine  that  the  way  to  get  rid  of  him,  is  to  enter 
**  into  alliance  with  him.  That  flep  will  only  open  the  door 
a  to  more  invaders.  Who  is  there  that  will  not  defpife  you, 
"  and  look  on  you  as  an  eafy  conqueft,  if  Pyrrhus  efcapes 
"  not  only  without  being  punifhed  for  his  prefumption, 
"  but  having  gained  the  friendfhip  of  the  Samnites  and 
u  Tarentines,  as  a  reward  for  infuhing  the  Romans  ? 

Appius  had  no  fooner  done  fpeaking  but  they  voted  una~ 
nimoufly  for  the  war,  and  diirni fled  Cineas  \yiththisanfwer, 
uThat  when  Pyrrhus  had  drawn  his  forces  out  of  Italy, 
**  then  if  he  pleated  they  would  be  ready  to  treat  with  him 
11  about  friendship  and  alliance ;  but  while  he  ftaid  there  in 
*'  arms,  they  wererefolved  to  profecute  the  war  againfl:  him 
"  with  all  theirforce,thoughhefhouldhavedefeatedathou- 
"  fand  Lasvinus's."  It  is  laid,  that  Cineas,  while  he  was 
managing  this  affair,  made  it  his  bufmefs  with  an  exadt 

care 
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care  to  infpect  the  manners  of  the  Romans,  and  perfectly 
underfland  their  form  of  government ;  and  he  afterwards 
in  difcourfe  told  Pyrrhus,  among  other  things,  "  that  the 
"  fenate  feemed  to  him  an  affembly  of  many  Rings  ;  and 
"  as  to  the  people,  they  were  fo  numerous  that  he  feared 
"  they  had  to  do  with  another  Hydra."  For  Lasvinus  had 
already  raifed  an  army  twice  as  numerous  ?.s  the  foirner  ; 
and  had  left  behind  him  at  Rcme  an  infinite  number  of 
Romans  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  ready  to  form  ma- 
ny armies  as  ftrong  as  that  he  had  been  then  raifing. 

After  this,  Fabricius  was  fent  as  ambafTador  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  treat  of  the  ranfom  or  exchange  of  prifoners.  (Ti- 
neas told  Pyrrhus  that  he  was  in  the  higheft  veneration 
among  the  Romans,  as  a  man  of  virtue,  and  a  good  fol- 
dier ;  but  that  he  was  in  extreme  poverty.  Pyrrhus  receiv- 
ed him  with  great  kindnefs,  and  offered  him  fome  gold 
not  to  engage  him  in  any  thing  difhonourable,  but  as  a 
pledge  of  friendihi'p  and  hofpitality.  Upon  Fabricius's 
refufal,  he  prefTed  him  no  further  ^  but  the  next  day  hav- 
ing a  mind  to  difcompofe  him,  and  knowing  that  he  had 
never  feen  an  elephant,  he  commanded  onft  of  the  largeft 
compleatly  armed  to  be  placed  behind  a  curtain  in  a 
room  where  they  were  to  be  in  conference  together.  Up- 
on a  fign  given,  the  curtain  was  drawn  afide,  and  the 
elephant  raifing  his  trunk  over  the  head  of  Fabricius, 
made  an  horrid  and  frightful  noife.  Fabiicius  turned 
about  very  compofedly,  and  then  fmiling,  faid  to  Pyrrhus, 
"  Neither  could  your  money  yefterday,  nor  can  this 
"  beaft  to-day  make  any  impreflion  upon  me. 

In  the  evening  whilft  they  were  at  fupper  their  con- 
verfation  turned  upon  many  fubjedts,  particularly  upon 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  the  Grecian  philofophers  This 
led  Cineas  to  mention  Epicurus,  and  to  give  fome  ac- 
count of  the  Epicurean  fentiments  with  refpedt  to  the 
Gods,  civil  government  and  happinefs.  He  faid  they 
placed  the  chief  happinefs  of  man  in  pleafure ;  that 
they  avoided  all  offices  and  employments  in  the  ftate, 
as  fo  many  bars  to  that  pleafure  ;  that  they  attributed 
to  the  Gods  neither  love  nor  hate ;  maintaining  that 
they  were  perfectly  regardlefs  of  human  affairs,  and 
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pailed  their  time  in  total  inactivity,  and  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  every  kind  of  pleafure.  Before  lie  had 
finifhed  his  difcourfe,  Fabricius  cried  out,  "  O  hea- 
'•'•  vens !  my  Pyrrhus  and  the.  Samnitcs  hold  this  doctrine 
"  as  long  as  they  are  at  war  with  the  Romans."  Pyrrlnvs 
admiring  his  virtue  and  greatneis  of  mind  was  more  de- 
firous  than  ever  to  be  the  friend  rather  than  the  enerny 
of  the  Romans.  And  di'fcourfing  with  Fabricius  in  pri- 
vate, he  conjured  him,  after  having  mediated  a  peace 
between  him  and  the  Romans,  to  come  and  fettle  in  his 
court,  where  he  mould'  be  his  moft  intimate  friend,  and 
the  chief  ofhis  Generals.  To  this  Fabricius  anfwered  in  a 
low  voice,  "That,  Sir,  will  not  be  for  your  advantage  ; 
"  for  they  who  now  honour  and  admire  you;,  when  they 
"  have  had  experience  of  me,  will  rather  chufe"  to  be 
"  governed  by  me,  than  you."  Such  was  the  chara&eir 
of  Fabricius. 

Pyrrhus  was  not  in  the  lead  offended  at  this  anfwer, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  tyrant.  On  the 
contrary,  he  highly  extolled  to  his  friends  the  magna- 
nimity of  thai:  Roman,  and  entruiled  the  prifoners  to 
him  only,  upon  condition  that  if  the  fenate  refufed  to 
make  peace,  they  fhould  be  fent  back,  after  they  had 
vifited  their  friends  and  relations,  and  celebrated  the 
Saturnalia.  Accordingly  they  were  fent  back  after  that 
feftival  was  over ;  it  being  decreed  by  the  fenate,  that 
if  any  {laid  behind,  they  mould  be  put  to  death. 

The  year  following  Fabricius  being  Conful,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  a  perfon  came  into  the  camp, 
and  delivered  him  a  letter  from  the  King's  phyfician, 
who  offered  to  poifon  Pyrrhus,  and  fo  end  the  war 
without  further  hazard  to  the  Romans-,  if  he  might 
have  a  reward  proportionable  to  his  fervice.  Fabri- 
cius detefted  the  villainy  of  the  man,  and  having 
brought  his  collegue  into  the  fame  fentiments,  fent  dil- 
patches  immediately  to  Pyrrhus  to  caution  him  againft 
the  treafon.  The  letter  was  this ;  c/  Caius  Fabricius 
"  and  Quintus  /Emilius,  Confuls  of  the  Romans,  to 
"  Pyrrhus  the  King,  health.  You  feem  to  have  made 
"  a  very  ill  judgment,  both  of  your  friends  ard  ene— 
You  will  understand  by  this  letter  which  vas 

«  fent 
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"  fent  to  us,  that  you  are  at  war  with  honeft  men,  and 
"  truft  knaves  and  villains.  We  have  not  difcovered 
"  this  to  you  to  obtain  your  favour,  but  left  your  death 
"  might  bring  a  reproach  upon  us,  and  we  might  be 
"  thought  to  have  ended  the  war  by  treachery,  not 
"  being  able  to  do  it  by  our  courage  and  virtue."  When 
Pyrrhus  had  read  the  letter  and  made  ftric~r,  enquiry 
into  the  treafbn,  he  executed  the  phyfician  ;  and  for  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  generofity  of  the  Romans;  fent 
the  prifoners  to  Rome  without  ranfom,  and  again 
employed  Cineas  to  negotiate  a  peace  for  him.  The 
Romans  accepted  of  the  prifoners  ^  but  as  they  were 
not  willing  to  receive  an  obligation  from  an  enemy,  or 
a  reward  for  not  having  been  guilty  of  injuftice,  they 
returned  to  him  an  equal  number  of  the  Samnites  and 
Tarentines.  As  for  the  peace,  they  would  not  fuffer 
Cineas  to  mention  it  till  Pyrrhus  had  removed  his  arms 
and  forces  out  of  Italy,  and  failed  back  to  Epirus  in  the 
(ame  mips  that  brought  him  over. 

The  King  finding  it  impofllble  to  avpid  a  fecond 
engagement,  aflembled  his  army,  and  marched  and  at- 
tacked the  Romans  near  Afculum.  There  he  fuffered 
much  from  the  nature  of  the  country ;  for  the  ground 
being  very  uneven  and  covered  with  wood,  was  extreme- 
ly inconvenient  to  the  cavalry,  and  quite  prevented  the 
elephants  from  coming  up  with  the  infantry.  For  this 
reafbn  he  loft  many  of  his  men,  and  had  many  wound- 
ed ;  at  laft  the  night  put  an  end  to  the  battle.  The  next 
day  defigning  to  engage  on  a  ground  more  even  and 
open,  where  his  elephants  might  have  room  to  act  a- 
gainft  the  enemy,  he  fent  early  in  the  morning  a  detach- 
ment to  poffefs  themfelves  of  that  incommodious  poft  where 
he  had  engaged  the  day  before ;  he  then  drew  up  his 
army,  and  difpofing  a  great  number  of  archers  and 
flingers  among  his  elephants,  he  marched  in  good  or- 
der againft  the  Romans. 

The  Romans,  who  had  not  the  fame  advantages  of 
falling  on  and  retr.ating  when  they  pleafed,  as  they 
had  before,  were  now  forced  to  fight  man  to  man  upon 
even  ground  ;  wherefore  haftening  to  diforder  the  main 
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body  of  the  enemy  before  the  elephants  could  come  up, 
they  made  dreadful  havock  with  their  {words  among 
the  .Macedonian  fpears,  not  iparing  themfelves  in  the 
lead,  or  coniulting  their  own  fafety,  being  only  bent 
to  wound  and  kill  their  enemies.  After  a  long  and  pb- 
flinate  fight  they  were  forced  to  give  ground,  particu- 
larly in  that  part  where  Pyrrhus  fought  in  perfon ;  lo 
ftrong  was  the  impreilion  he  made  at  the  head  of  his 
Phalanx.  But  what  chiefly  contributed  to  their  defeat 
was  the  irrefrflible  weight  and  force  of  the  elephants, 
againft  whom  the  Romans  could  have  no  opportunity  of 
exertirrg  their  bravery.  Wherefore  they  thought  it 
wiier  to  give  way,  as  to  an  overwhelming  torrent  or  an 
earthquake,  than  to  fall  in  a  obftinate  and  fruitlefs 
oppofition,  when  they  could  gain  no  advantage,  though 
they  fuffered  the  utmofl  extremity.  They  did  not  fly 
far  before  they  gained  their  camp,  for  the  battle  was 
{ought  pretty  near  it.  Hieronymus  fays,  the  Romans  loft 
fix  thoufand  men  in  the  action,  and  Pyrrhus,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  in  his  own  commentaries,  no  more 
than  three  thoufand  five  hundred  and  five.  But  Diony- 
lius  of  HalicarnafTus  does  not  tell  us  that  there  were  two 
engagements  near  Afculum,  nor  that  the  victory  was 
clear  on  the  fide  of  Pyrrhus :  he  fays  that v there  was 
no  more  than  one  engagement,  which  held  till  the 
fun  was  down;  that  Pyrrhus  was  wounded  in  his  arm 
by  a  javelin  ;  that  the  Samnites  plundered  his  baggage  ± 
that  the  night  coming  on,  the  armies  feparated  with 
great  unwillingnefs  ^  and  that  there  were  about  fifteen 
thouiand  men  killed  on  both  fides.  When  both  armies 
\vere  retired,  and  Pyrrhus  was  congratulated  on  account 
of  the  vidory,  he  replied,  "  Such  another  will  undo  usut- 
"terly.".  For  indeed  he  had  loft  the  greateft  part  of  the 
forces  he  brought  with  him  out  of  Epire,  and  alrnofl 
all  his  particular  friends  and  principal  commanders ; 

fo 
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three  years  before  Pyrrhus  receiv-  fir  ft  place  Meleager  fucceeded  Pto- 
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fo  that  there  were  none  left  there  for  recruits,  and  he 
faw  the  confederates  very  flow  in  their  motions.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  from  a  fountain  continually  flowing 
out  of  the  city,  the  Roman  camp  was  quickly  and  plen- 
tifully filled  up  with  frefh  men,  not  at  all  abating  in 
courage,  but  rather  from  the  rage  which  their  lofles  in- 
fpired  them  with  receiving  frefh  force  and  resolution  to 
purfue  the  war. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  difficulties  his  mind  was  again 
poiTefled  with  vain  hopes  and  airy  projects ;  and  dif- 
ferent enterprizes  prefenting  themfelves  together,  kept 
him  in  fufpence  and  perplexity.  For  at  the  fame  time 
that  ambalfadors  arrived  out  of  Sicily  offering  to  fur- 
gender  to  him  Syracufe,  Agrigentum,  and  the  city  of 
the  Leontines,  and  requeuing  him  to  drive  the  Carthagi- 
nians out  of  the  ifland,  and  clear  it  of  tyrants  ;  (5)  nev/s 
was  brought  him  out  of  Greece  that  Ptolemy  called  Ce- 
raunus  was  (lain  in  battle  by  the  Gauls,  and  that  now 
was  the  proper  time  for  him  to  come,  the  Macedonians 
being  at  a  great  lofs  for  a  King  Here  he  began  to 
accuie  fortune  for  prefenting  to  him  two  fuch  glorious 
opportunities  of  action  at  the  fame  time.  And  confi- 
dering  that  if  he  laid  hold  on  the  one  he  mud  of  ne- 
ceility  rtlinquifn  the  other,  he  was  a  Jong  time  per- 
plexed in  his  thoughts  before  he  could  come  to  ary 
determination.  At  laft  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  Si- 
cilian expedition  was  (from  the  nearnefs  cf  Africa)  of 
greater  importance,  and  promifed  him  a  larger  field  of 
glory.  Being  determined  by  this  confides  ation,  he  in- 
ftantly  difpatched  Cineas,  \vhom  he  ufually  employed  on 
thofe  occafions,  to  treat  with  the  cities,  and  prepare 
them  for  his  arrival.  In  the  mean  time  he  placed  a 
flrong  garrifon  in  Tarentum  much  againfl  the  will  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  required  him  either  to  perform 
what  he  came  for,  which  was  to  (lay  and  continue  the 
war  againft  the  Romans, or  if  he  would  begone,  to  leave 

the 

ger,  Softhenes  Anttpater,'  and  An-  that  Pyrrhus  was  given  to  under- 
tigonus,  who  fucceeded  Softhenes,  itand,  that  by  reafon  of  his  great 
was  then  a&ually  in  pofleflion.  reputation  the  Macedonians  \vOuiii 
Plutarch  means,  without  doubt,  prefer  hiai  to  Antigonus. 
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the  city  as  he  found  it.  He  returned  no  agreeable  an- 
fwer  to  this  remonftrance,  but  commanded  them  to  be 
quiet  and  wait  his  time,  and  fo  failed  away. 

Being  arrived  in  Sicily,  his  hopes  were  effectually  ac- 
complifhed,  and  the  cities  readily  fubmitted  to  him. 
Wherever  his  arms  and  force  were  neceflary,  nothing 
tit  firft  made  any  confiderable  refiftance.  But  with  thirty 
thoufand  foot,  two  thoufand  five  hundred  horfe,  and  two 
hundred  mips,  he  totally  routed  the  Phoenicians,  and 
overturned  their  whole  government.  Eryx  being  the 
ftrongeft  town  they  held,  andhavh.g  a  great  garriibn  in 
it,  he  refblved  to  t^ke  it  by  ftorm.  The  army  being 
in  readinefs  to  give  the  afiault,  he  put  on  his  armour, 
and  placing  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  men  made  a 
vow  to  Hercules  of  games  and  facrifices  in  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  victory,  if  he  fignalized  himfelf 
in  that  day's  action  before  the  Greeks  that  dwelt  in  Si- 
cily, as  became  his  great  defcent  and  his  fortunes.  He 
then  gave  the  fignal  by  found  of  trumpet,  drove  the  bar- 
barians from  the  walls  with  a  mower  of  arrows,  plant- 
ed his  ladders,  and  was  himfelf  the  firft  that  mounted. 
Being  there  attacked  by  a  great  number  of  enemies,  fome 
of  them  he  drove  back,  others  he  flung  headlong  down 
on  each  fide ;  but  the  greatefl  part  he  flew  with  his 
fword,  fo  that  their  bodies  lay  in  heaps  around  him. 
He  himfelf,  however,  received  no  wound ;  and  his  aC- 
pect  was  fo  terrible  to  the  enemy,  that  he  proved  the 
truth  of  Homer's  obfervation,  "  that  of  all  the  virtues, 
"  fortitude  alone  is  often  infpired  with  furious  and  en- 
"  thufiaftick  tranfports."  The  city  being  taken,  he  per- 
formed a  magnificent  (acrifice  to  Hercules,  and  exhibit- 
ed mows  and  combats  of  all  forts. 

Of  all  the  barbarians,  thofe  who  inhabited  the  city 
of  Meflina,  and  were  called  iMamertines,  were  mofl  op- 
preilive  to  the  Greeks.  For  they  had  made  mod  of  them 
tributaries,  being  a  very  numerous,  powerful  and  war- 
like people ;  for  this  reafon  they  were  called  Mamertines, 
from  a  word  which  in  the  language  of  the  Romans  figni- 
fies  warlike.  Pyrrhus-  feized  their  collectors,  and  put 
them  to.  death ;  after  which  he  engaged  with  the  IVla- 

mertines 
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mertines  in  a  pitched  battle,  overthrew  then%  and  de- 
ftroyed  moll  of  their  fortified  towns.  The  Carthagini- 
ans, being  inclined  to  an  accommodation,  offered  to  pay 
a  fum  of  money,  and  to  furnifn  him  with  fhipping,  up- 
on condition  a  peace  might  be  eflablifhed  between  them; 
but  he,  afpiring  after  fomething  greater,  anfwered  them, 
that  the  only  terms  on  which  a  peace  was  to  be  grant- 
ed, were  for  them  entirely  to  abandon  Sicily,  and  con- 
fent  that  the  Libyan  fca  mould  be  the  limit  between 
them  and  the  Greeks. 

Being  now  elated  with  his  good  fortune  and  the 
power  he  had  acquired,  he  determined  to  purfue  that 
plan  for  the  fake  of  which  he  firft  undertook  this  expe- 
dition. His  chief  aim  was  at  Afiica.  He  had  a  number 
of  mips  anfwerable  to  that  defign,  but  they  were  thinly 
manned;  and  when  he  began  to  raife  feamen,  iuflead 
of  behaving  to  the  cities  with  lenity  and  moderation,  .he 
in  an  arbitrary  manner  forced  their  men  into  the  fcr- 
v.ice,  threatening  to  punifh  thofe  very  feverely  who  did 
not  provide  the  compliment  demanded  of  them.  This 
was  quite  different  from  his  conduct  towards  them  at 
his  firft  arrival ;  for  then  he  endeavoured  by  kindnefs  to 
gain  the  affections  of  the  people,  placed  an  entire  confi- 
dence in  them,  and  abftained  from  all  violence  and  op- 
preflion.  But  his  behaviour  being  now  changed  from 
wild  and  popular  to  fevere  .and  tyrannical,  he  incurred 
the  reproach  not  only  of  cruelty,  but  of  falfhood  and 
ingratitude.  Neceflity  however  obliged  them  to  fup- 
ply  him,  though  unwillingly,  with  what  he  demanded. 
But  what  chiefly  a  ienatcd  them  f ;  m  him  was  his  be- 
haviour to  Thonon  and  •  Softratus,  two  pcrfons  of  tbe 
.greatefl  authority  in  ,all  Syracufe.  It  was  at  their  m\i- 
'tation  that  he  fir  ft  fet  fail  for  Sicily;  they  were  ihe.mtn 
\vho  furrendcred  the  city  to  him  at  his  arrival,  and  weie 
his  principal  agents  in  every  traniaction  afterward?. 
Notwithftanding  this  he  grew  jealous  of  tin  m,  and  v.aa 
unwilling  either  that  they  fhouid  attend  him  in  his  ex- 
pedition, or  flay  behind.  Soflratus,  out  of  fear  of  what 
might  happen,  withdrew  himfeif ;  but  Thonon  \vas  feizcd 
.by  order  of  Pyrrhiis,  who  accuied  him  of  bcii-.g  an 
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accomplice  with  Softratus,  and  put  him  to  death.  This 
injurious  proceeding  quite  ruined  his  affairs,  and  that 
not  by  liitle  and  little,  but  all  at  once.  For  the  hatred 
the  cities  had  on  this  account  conceived  againft  him 
was  fo  great,  that  fome  of  them  fell  off  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  others  confederated  againil  him  with  the 
Mamertines, 

While  they  were  revolting  on  all  fides,  and  a  general 
infurredtion  was  apprehended,  he  received  letters  from 
the  Samnites  and  Tarentines,  informing  him,  that  they 
had  been  beaten  quite  out  of  the  held,  and  were  no 
longer  able  to  fecure  their  towns  againft  the  Romans, 
and  earneflly  requeftinghisafliflance.  Thefe  letters  fur 
nifhed  him  with  an  honourable  pretence  to  quit  Sicily, 
as  one  not  forced  from  thence,  or  defpairing  of  fuccefs  j 
though  in  reality  he  found  it  impofiible  to  make  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  ifland,  and  therefore  abandoned  it  as  a 
(hip  diftrefled  in  a  ftorm,  and  threw  himfelf  once  more 
upon  Italy.  It  is  reported  that  at  his  going  off,  he  look- 
ed back  upon  the  ifland,  and  faid  to  thofe  about  him, 
"  How  glorious  a  field  of  war  do  we  leave,  my  friends, 
"  for  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  to  fight  in!"  and 
his  conjecture  was  foon  after  verified. 

Soon  after  he  had  fet  fail,  the  barbarians  having  co^- 
federated  agai;.fl  him,  he  was  forced  to  come  to  an  en- 
gagement v,iih  the  Carthaginians  in  his  pafTage^  and 
after  he  had  loft  many  of  his  (hips,  he  fled  with  the  reft 
into  Italy.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  was  attacked  by  the 
Mamertines,  who  to  the  number  of  ten  thoufand  men 
had  pafiTed  over  before  him.  They  thought  it  not  fafe 
to  engage  him  in  a  pitched  battle ;  but  lying  in  wait 
for  him  where  the  paflages  were  difficult,  they  fell  upon 
him,  and  put  his  whole  army  into  confufion.  He  loft 
two  of  his  elephants  on  this  occafion  ;  and  great  part  of 
his  rear  was  c  it  in  pieces.  He  immediately  advanced 
in  psrfbn  from  the  van  to  their  afliftance,  and  be- 
haved with  furprizing  valour  againft  men,  perfonally 
exafperated,  and  by  long  practice  trained  to  war ;  till 
having  received  a  wound  in  his  hand,  he  was  forced  to 
retire  a  little  from  the  place  of  action.  This  ferved 
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flill  to  heighten  the  courage  of  the  barbarians,  (b  that 
one  of  them     of  an  uncommon   fize,    and  fplendidly 
armed,    advanced  before   the   ranks,  and  with  a  loud 
difdainful  voice,  challenged  the  King  "  if  he  was  alive  to 
"  come  forth."  Pyrrhus  enraged  at  this  challenge,  return- 
ed, attended  by  his  guards,  to  the  battle,  in  fpite  of 
thofe  who  were  about  him  ;  and  ftorming  with  indignati- 
on, and  all  over  befmeared  with  blood,  ib  that  he  was  a 
figure  terrible  to  behold,  he  pierced  through  his  batta- 
lions,  rufhed  upon  the  barbarian,  and  without  allowing 
him  time  to  aifault  him,  or  defend  himfelf,   gave  him 
fuch  a  blow  on  the  head  with  hisfword,  that  what  with 
theftrength  of  his  arm,  and  the  excellent  temper  of  the 
weapon,  the  edge  pailed  downward  to  his  very  feat ;   fo 
that  in  a  moment  his  body  was  divided,  and  the  parts 
fell  afunder.  This  put  a  ftop  to  thecourfeof  the  barba- 
rians,  who  looked  on  Pyrrhus  with  aftonifhment  ard 
admiration,  and  confidered  him  as  fomethiLg  more  than 
mortal.     After  this  he  continued  his  march  all  the  reft 
of  the  way  undifturbed,  and  arrived  at  Tarentum  with 
twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  three  thouiand  horfe  ;  where 
reinforcing  himfelf  with  the  choiceft  troops  of  the  Taren- 
tines,  he  advanced   immediately  againft  the  Romans, 
who  then  lay  encamped  in  the  territories  of  the  Samnites. 
The  Samnites  were  now  very  much  diftrefled  and  difpi- 
rited  by  the  many  defeats  they  had  fuffered  from  the 
Romans.  They  were  alibdifcontented  with  Pyrrhus,  for 
his  expedition  into  Sicily  :   fo  that  not  many  came  in  to 
join  him.    Notwithstanding  which  he  divided  his  army 
into  two  parts,  and  fent  the  firft  into  Lucania,  to  oppofe 
one  of  the  confuls  there,  and  hinder  him  from  allifting 
his  collegue,  whilft  he  marched  in  perfon  againft  Manius 
Curius  the  other  Conful,  who  had  polled  himfelf  very 
advantageoufly  near  Beneventum,  where  he  lay  in  expec- 
tation of  reinforcements   from  his    collegue;    and   as 
•  the  augurs  had  warned  him  againft  engaging  for  the 
prefent  in  any   enterprize,  he  refolved  to  abftain  from 
action.  But  Pyrrhus  being  eager  to  engage  him  before 
the  other  could  join  him,  made  a  draught  of  the  beft 
men  out  of  all  his  troops,  and  chufmg  the  boldeft   and 
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ftrongeft  of  his  elephants,  marched  by  night  towards 
the  Roman  camp.  But  as  he  was  forced  to  go  round 
about,  and  traverfe  a  woody  country,  his  flambeaus 
failed  him,  and  his  foldiers  loft  their  way  in  the  dark, 
which  obliged  him  to  halt  for  fome  time,  in  order  to 
rally  them.  In  the  mean  time  day  began  to  appear, 
and  his  approach  was  difcovered  by  the  Romans  a-s  he 
was  coming  down  the  hills,  which  put  the  whole  camp 
into  great  diforder.  But  the  Conful  finding  the  facri- 
fices  aufpicious,  and  the  time  abfolutely  obliging  him  to 
fight,  he  drew  a  party  out  of  the  trenches,  and  fell  in 
with  the  vanguard  of  the  enemy,  and  having  routed  them, 
all  the  army  was  in  a>confternation,  fo  that  a  great  many 
were  killed,  and  fome  of  the  elephants  taken.  This  fuc- 
cefs  encouraged  Manius  to  draw  out  hie  whole  army,  and 
engage  the  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle.  One  of  his 
wings  defeated  one  of  the  enemy's  ;  but  the  other  was 
borne  down  by  the  elephants,  and  forced  back  to  the 
trenches.  He  then  ordered  thofe  troops  to  advance 
which  he  had  left  behind  to  guard  the  camp,  who  were 
a  ftrong  body,  all  frefh  men  and  well  armed.  Theie 
rufhing  down  from  their  advantageous  ftations,  wounded 
the  lephants  with  their  darts,  and  made  them  turn  back 
and  fall  upon  their  own  battalions,  which  occafioned 
fuch  a  cpnfufion  and  diforder,  that  in  the  end  it  fecured 
the  victory  to  the  Romans,  and  with  the  victory  the 
enlargement  and  {lability  of  their  empire.  For  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  fuccefs  in  this  war,  their  fpirits  were 
dill  more  elevated,  their  power  was  increafed,  and 
they  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  invincible  ;  fo  that 
they  (bon  over-run  all  Italy,  and  not  long  after  Sicily 
too. 

Thus  fell  Pyrrhus  from  hvs  Italian  and  Sicilian  hopes, 
.after  he  had  conmmed  :fix  years  in  thefe  wars.  But 
though  unfuccefsful,  yet  hepreferved  his  courage  uncon- 
querable amidft  all  thefe  misfortunes,  and  was  held  for 
military  fkill  and  peribnal  valour,  much  the  greateft  of 

all 
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all  the  princes  of  his  time.  But  what  he  got  by  great 
actions,  he  loft  again  by  vain  hopes  ^  for  his  eager  delire 
and  purfuit  after  what  he  had  not,  hindered  him  from 
keeping  what  he  had  ;  which  made  Antigonus  compare 
him  to  one  who  at  dice  threw  very  fuccefsfully,  but 
knew  not  how  to  make  the  beft  of  his  game.  He  return- 
ed into  Epirus  with  eight  thoufand  foot,  and  five  hun- 
dred horfe,  and  for  want  of  money  was  obliged  to  look 
out  for  a  new  war  to  maintain  them.  Some  of  the  Gauls 
joining  him,  he  inyaded  Macedon,  where  Antigonus  the 
fon  of  Demetrius  reigned.  He  defigned  only  to  plun- 
der and  ravage  the  country  ;  but  after  he  had  madehim- 
felf  mafter  of  feveral  towns,  and  two  thoufand  men  had 
come  over  to  him,  he  began  to  hope  for  fomething  great- 
er, and  marched  againft  Antigonus  himfelf ;  and  meeting 
him  at  a  narrow  pafiage,  he  put  his  whole  army  intodii- 
order  "•  but  the  Gauls  who  brought  up  Antigonus's  rear, 
and  who  were  very  numerous,  flood  firm ;  and  a 
{harp  engagement  enfuing,  the  greateft  part  of  them 
were  cut  off.  They  who  had  the  charge  of  the  elephants, 
being  furrounded  every  way,  delivered  up  both  them- 
felves  and  the  beafts.  Pyrrhus  after  this  advantage,  ad- 
vifmg  more  with  his  good  fortune,  than  his  reafon,  bold- 
ly attacked  the  Macedonian  phalanx  ^  but  they  being  ter- 
rified and  difordered,  by  the  defeat  of  the  other  part  of 
the  army,  declined  coming  to  an  engagement  with  him. 
When  he  perceived  this,  ftretching  out  his  hand  he  called 
aloud  both  to  the  chief  commanders  and  inferior  officers, 
and  prevailed  upon  them  together  with  that  whole  body 
of  infantry  to  defert  Antigonus,  who  was  thereupon  for- 
ced to  fly,  and  endeavour  to  retain  fome  of  the  mari- 
time towns  in  their  obedience. 

Pyrrhus,  among  all  thefe  favours  of  fortune,  thinking 
what  he  had  effected  againft  the  Gauls  themoft  glorious 
•exploit,  hung  up  the  richeft  of  their  fpoils  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva  (6)  Itonis,  with  this  infcription : 


in  Bceotia.     Plutarch  fpeaks  here    Itonis,  from  Itonis  the  fonof  Am- 
•f  the  £rft.     Minerva  was  called    phi&yoa. 

(7)  This 
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Tbefe  Jbields  -which  Pyrrhus/rww  the  Gauls 

Snatch' d  boldly  by  MinervaV  aid, 
He  bung  upon  tbefef acred  walls, 

In  honour  of  the  blue-ey^d  maid. 

Though  all  the  Galiick  heft  hefleiv, 

And  proud  Antigonus  overcame, 
'Tts  but  to  conquer  -,  nothing  new, 

For  all  bis  race  have  done  the  fame. 

After  this  battle,  he  quickly  made  himfelf  matter  of 
the  cities  ;  when  he  had  taken  JEgae,  befide  other  havd- 
fhips  put  upon  the  inhabitants,  he  left  in  the  town  a 
garri  on  confiding  of  fome  of  thofe  Gauls  that  had  ferved 
him  in  his  army.  The  Gauls  are  the  mofl  covetous 
and  infatiable  of  all  men  ;  and  they  were  no  fooner  put 
in  poiTellion  of  the  place,  but  they  inftantly  dug  up  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  that  lay  buried  there,  feized  on  all 
the  wealth  that  had  been  interred  with  them,  and  fcat- 
tered  about  their  bones  with  an  infolent  contempt. 
Pyrrhus  feemed  not  in  the  lead  offended  at  this  ignomi- 
nious infult,  either  deferring  to  call  the  authors  of  it  to 
an  account  for  the  prefent,  becaufe  he  had  at  that  time 
other  affairs  of  greater  moment  upon  his  hands,  or  intend- 
ing wholly  to  pafs  it  by,  as  being  afraid  to  punifh  thofe 
barbarians.  However  by  this  connivance  he  loft  his  credit 
wiai  the  Macedonians.  But  though  his  interefl  was  ftill 
doubtful,  and  in  an  unfettled  condition,  he  notwithu 
(landing  entertained  new  vifionary  hopes,  and  in  rail- 
lery called  Antigonus  impudent,  becaufe  he  had  not  put 
on  the  habit  of  a  private  perfon,  but  ftill  preiumed  to 
wear  the  purple. 

About  this  timeCleonymus  the  Lacedaemonian  arrived 
at  his  court,  and  earneftly  prefling  him  to  march  with  his 
army  to  Sparta,  Pyrrhus  very  readily  embraced  the  over- 
ture. Cleonymus  was  of  the  Royal  blood,  but  feeming 
too  arbitrary  and  abiblute,  had  no  great  refpecl  nor 
credit  in  Sparta,  where  Areus  reigned  peaceably  in  his 
ftead.  This  was  the  occafion  of  an  old  and  publick 
grudge  between  him  and  the  citizens.  Cleonymus  in  his 

old 
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old  age  had  married  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  and  of  the 
Royal  family,  called  Chel idonis,  daughter  of  Leotychidas. 
This  woman  falling  defperately  in  love  with  Acrotatus, 
Areus's  fon,  a  very  beautiful  youth,  rendered  this  match 
both  uneafy  and  dimonourable  to  Cleonymus  ;  for  there 
was  not  a  man  in  Sparta  who  did  not  very  well  know 
how  much  his  wife  flighted  him.      Thefe  domeftick 
troubles,    added  to  his  publick  difcontent,    provoked 
him  to  fly  to  Pyrrhus,  who,  at  his  inftigation,  marched 
againft  Sparta  with  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  foot, 
two  thoufand  horfe  and  twenty-four   elephants.      But 
fuch  great  preparations  made  it  evident  to  the  whole 
world,  that  he  came  not  fo  much  to  gain  Sparta  for 
Cleonymus,  as  to  take  all  Peleponnefus  for  himfelf :  yet 
he  exprefsly  denied  this  to  the  Lacedaemonian  ambafladors 
who  came  to  him  to  Megalopolis,  affirming  that  he  only 
intended  to  fet  thofe  cities  free  which  were  under  the 
dominion  of  Antigonus,  and  fignifying  that  if  he  might 
be  permitted,  he  intended  to  lend  his  youngeft  fons  to 
Sparta,  there  to  be  inflituted  in  the  manners  and  difci- 
pline  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  they  might  by  this 
means  excel  other  kings  and  princes. 

With  thefe  pretences  he  amufed  thofe  who  came  to 
meet  him  in  his  march  ;  but  as  foon  as  ever  he  entered 
Laconia  he  began  to  plunder  and  ravage  the  country ; 
and  when  the  ambafladors  complained  that  thofe  ads  of 
hoftility  were  committed  when  war  was  not  proclaimed, 
"Very  true,  (he  replied,)  and  do  not  we  know  that  you 
"  Lacedaemonians  never  make  public  proclamation  of  your 
"  intentions  ?"  at  which  a  Spartan  who  was  prefent,  named 
Mandricidas,  anfwered  him  in  the  Laconick  dialect,  "  If 
"  thou  art  a  God  thou  wilt  do  us  no  harm,  becaufe  we 
"  have  done  thee  none  ;  and  if  thou  art  but  a  man  we 
*'  may  find  fome  other  as  ftrong  as  thyfelf." 

In  the  mean  time  he  continued  his  march  towards 
Lacedaemon,  and  was  advifed  by  Cleonymus  to  give  the 
aflault  as  foon  as  he  arrived ;  but  Pyrrhus,  as  we  are 
told,  fearing  left  the  foldiers  fhould  plunder  the  city  if 
they  took  it  by  ftorm  in  the  night,  deferred  the  aflault 
till  the  morning :  •  for  he  knew  there  were  but  few  men 

in 
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in  the  town,  and  thofe  unprovided  by  reafon  of  his 
fudden  approach,  and  becaufe  Areus  the  King  was  not 
there  in  perfbn,  but  gone  into  Crete  to  the  fuccour  of  the 
Gortynians.  The  fafety  of  the  city  was  principally  ow- 
ing to  Pyrrhus's  contempt  of  its  weaknefs.  For  ima- 
gining that  no  defence  would  be  made,  he  contented 
himfelf  with  encamping  under  the  walls ;  though  the 
Helots  and  Cleonymus's  friends  had  been  at  the  pains  to 
prepare  every  thing  in  his  houfe  for  the  reception  of 
Pyrrhus,  not  doubting  but  they  mould  have  him  there 
at  fupper. 

Night  being  come,  the  Lacedaemonians  determined  in 
council  to  fend  the  women  over  into  Crete  -,  but  they 
unanimouily  oppofed  it ;  and  one  of  them,  called  Archi- 
damia,  entering  the  fenate  with  a  fword  in  her  hand, 
upbraided  them  in  the  name  of  the  reft  for  thinking 
that  the  women  would  outlive  the  lofs  of  Sparta. 

It  was  next  refolved  to  draw  a  trench  parallel  to  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  at  each  end  of  it  to  fmk  waggons 
into  the  ground,  as  deep  as  the  naves  of  the  wheels, 
that  fo  being  firmly  fixed,  they  might  obftruft  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  elephants.  When  they  had  juft  begun  the 
work,  both  maids  and  women  came  to  them ;  fome 
with  their  robes  tucked  up,  and  others  in  their  under 
garments  only,  to  aflifl  the  elder  fort  of  men.  They 
exhorted  thofe  who  were  of  an  age  fit  to  bear  arms,  and 
were  to  engage  the  next  day,  to  repofe  themfelves  in 
the  night ;  then  they  meafured  the  intended  length  of 
the  trench,  and  took  upon  themfelves  a  third  part  of 
it,  which  they  finifhed  before  it  was  day.  This  trench 
was  in  breadth  fix  cubits,  four  in  depth,  and  eight 
hundred  feet  long  as  Phylarchus  fays.  Hieronymus  makes 
it  fomewhat  lefs. 

As  foon  as  the  day  began  to  break,  the  enemy  were  in 
motion,  whereupon  the  women  arming  theyouth  with  their 
own  hands,  gave  them  charge  of  the  trench  enjoining  them 
to  defend  it  to  the  laft  extremity,  telling  them,  "How 
"  delightful  it  rnuft  be  to  conquer  in  the  view  of  their 
"  whole  country,  and  how  glorious  to  die  in  the  arms  of 
"  thek  wives  and  mothers,  falling  as  became  Spartans. 

'As 
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As  for  Chelidonis,  (he  retired  with  a  halter  about  her 
neck,,  refolving  to  die  fo,  rather  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Cleonymus,  if  the  city  were  taken. 

Pyrrhus  himfelf,  in  perlbn,  laboured  with  his  infan- 
try to  force  through  the  fhields  of  the  Spartans  ranged 
againft  him,  and  to  get  over  the  trench,  which  was 
fcarce  paflable,  became  the  loofenefs  of  the  frefh  earth 
afforded  no  firm  footing  for  the  foldiers.  At  the  fame 
time  Ptolemy,  Pyrrhus's  fon,  with  two  thoufand  Gauls, 
and  fome  choice  men  of  the  Chaonians,  making  a  cir- 
cuit, endeavoured  to  force  a  pafiage  where  they  had 
planted  the  waggons  -,  but  they  were  fixed  fo  deep  in 
the  ground,  and  placed  fo  clofe  together,  that  they  did 
not  only  obftruct  their  paflage,  but  rendered  it  difficult 
for  the  Spartans  to  come  up,  and  make  a  clofer  defence. 
The  Gauls  however  having  with  much  difficulty  forced 
the  wheels  out  of  the  earth,  were  drawing  the  chariots 
towards  an  adjacent  river.  Young  Acrotatus  firft  of  all 
perceived  the  danger,  and  palling  with  great  expedi- 
tion through  the  city  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  men, 
and  taking  the  advantage  of  fome  hollow  ways,  he  on 
a  ftidden  furrounded  Ptolemy,  and  falling  upon  his  rear 
forced  him  to  face  about,  and  ftand  upon  the  defen- 
five.  in  this  diforder  Ptolemy's  foldiers  ran  foul  upon 
one  another,  and  many  fell  into  the  trench,  or  under 
the  waggons,  till  after  a  long  difpute,  and  great 
daughter,  they  were  repulfed  and  put  to  flight.  The 
old  men,  and  moft  of  the  women  beheld  this  action ; 
and  when  they  faw  Acrotatus  returning  back  into  the 
city  to  repolfefs  himfeif  of  his  former  poft,  all  covered 
with  blood,  and  fierce  and  elate  with  victory,  hefeemed 
to  the  Spartan  women  more  graceful  and  beautiful  than 
ever,  and  they  envied  Cheiidonis  fo  worthy  a  lover. 
And  fome  of  the  old  men  followed  him,  crying  aloud, 
"  Go  on,  Acrotatus,  enjoy  Chelidonis,  and  get  brave  boys 
**  for  Sparta."  The  action  was  hotteft  where  Pyrrhus  him- 
felf fought ;  there  many  of  trie  Spartans  fignalized  them- 
felves,  and  particularly  Phyllius,  who  having  killed  moft 
of  thofe  that  prefled  upon  him  in  order  to  force  a  paC- 
fagg,  when  he  found  himfelf  ready  to  fink  with  the 

many 
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many  wounds  he  had  received,  furrendered  his  poft  to 
one  of  the  officers  who  was  near  him,  and  retiring  hack- 
ward,  fell  dead  in  the  midft  of  his  own  party,  that  the 
enemy  might  not  carry  off  his  body.  The  fight  ended 
with  the  day  ;  and  Pyrrhus  in  his  fleep  dreamed  that  an 
eagle  threw  lightning  upon  Lacedaemon,  and  fet  it  all  on 
fire,  and  that  he  rejoiced  at  the  fight.  In  this  transport 
of  joy  he  awaked,  and  commanded  his  officers  to  get 
all  things  ready  for  a  fecond  ailault ;  and  interpreting 
his  dream  among  his  friends,  that  he  mould  take  the 
town  by  dorm,  feveral  afTented  to  it  with  admiration  ; 
but  Lylimachus  was  not  pleafed  with  the  dream,  and  told 
him  he  feared,  left  as  places  ftrnck  with  lightning  are  held 
facred,  and  not  to  be  entered,  fo  the  Gods  might  by  this 
let  him  know  the  city  mould  not  be  taken.  Pyrrhus 
replied,  "  Such  fort  ofvifions,  and  their  interpretations, 
"  are  things  full  of  uncertainty,  and  only  fit  to  amufe 
"  the  vulgar  ;  but  that,  my  friends,  which  is  moft  certain 
"  is  that  every  man  ought  to  arm,  and  fay  to  himfelf, 

(7)  The  left  of  omens  is  great  Pyrrhus'  caiife. 

At  thefe  words  he  arofe,  and  by  break  of  day  began  the 
attack. 

The  Lacedaemonians  defended  themfelves  with  a  cou- 
rage and  refolution  above  their  ftrength;  nor  would 
the  women  forfake  them,  but  were  conftantly  at  hand 
to  fupply  them  with  arms,  to  give  bread  and  drink  to 
thofe  who  wanted  it,  and  carry  off  fuch  as  were  difabled. 
The  Macedonians  attempted  to  fill  up  the  trench,  bring- 
ing great  quantities  of  materials,  and  throwing  them 
upon  the  arms  and  dead  bodies  that  lay  there.  While 
the  Lacedaemonians  oppofed  this  with  all  their  force, 
Pyrrhus  on  a  fudden  appeared  on  their  fide  of  the  trench, 
where  the  waggons  had  been  planted  to  ft  op  the  paflfage, 
prefling  on  towards  the  city ;  at  which  the  foldiers  who 
had  been  placed  at  that  poft  made  a  great  noife,  and  the 
women  fhrieked  out,  and  fled.  Pyrrhus  in  the  mean 

time 

(7)   This  is  a  parody  of  that     of  the  Iliad.  "  The  beft  of  omens 
celebrated  verfe  fpoken  by  Heftor    "  is  our  country's  caufe." 
to  Polydamas  in  the  twelfth  book 

(8)  There 
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time  pufhed  on  with  great  violence,  overthrowing  all 
that  had  the  courage  to  oppofe  him.  But  his  horfc  re- 
ceiving a  wound  in  the  belly  with  a  Cretan  arrow,  ran 
away,  and  by  his  violent  convulfive  motions  as  he  died, 
threw  off  Pyrrhus  on  flippery  and  very  deep  ground  ; 
at  which  all  his  friends  running  towards  him  in  great 
confufion,  the  Spartans  came  boldly  up,  and  making 
good  ufe  of  their  arrows,  forced  them  off  again.  This 
caufed  Pyrrhus  to  retreat  a  fecond  time,  thinking  the 
Lacedaemonians  would  abate  of  their  vigour,  when  al- 
moft  all  of  them  were  wounded,  and  very  great  numbers 
killed.  But  the  good  fortune  of  Sparta,  either  becaufe 
(he  had  already  made  a  fufficient  trial  what  the  unafllfted 
valour  of  the  citizens  would  perform,  or  that  the  world 
might,  fee  on  this  occafion  how  great  a  power  (he  has 
in  the  mod  dangerous  and  critical  circumflances,  then 
when  the  Lacedaemonians  began  to  be  in  the  utmoft  de- 
fpair,  brought  to  their  relief  from  Corinth  Ameinias  the 
Phocean,  one  of  Antigonus's  officers,  with  an  army  of 
ftrangers ;  and  they  were  no  fooner  received  into  the 
town,  but  Areus  their  King  arrived  th  re  himfelf  from 
Crete  with  two  thousand  men  more.  The  women  upon 
this  went  all  home  to  their  houfes,  finding  it  no  longer 
neceflary  for  them  to  concern  themfelves  with  the  war ; 
all  the  old  men  likewife,  who  nbtwithftanding  their  age 
had  in  that  exigence  been  forced  to  take  arms,  were 
fent  home,  and  their  places  were  fupplied  by  the  new 
comers. 

Thefe  two  reinforcements  ferved  only  the  more  to 
animate  the  courage  and  ambition  of  Pyrrhus.  But  his 
defigns  not  fucceeding,  after  many  loiTes  and  defeats, 
he  gave  over  the  fiege,  and  fell  to  plunder  the  country, 
determining  to  winter  thereabout.  But  fate  is  unavoid- 
able. At  that  time  a  great  feud  happening  at  Argos 
between  Arifleas  and  Ariftippus,  two  of  the  principal 
citize  is,  and  Ariftippus  having  refolved  to  make  ufe  of 
the  friendfhip  pf  Antigonus  Arifleas  to  prevent  him  in- 
vited Pyrrhus  thither.  He  whofe  mind  was  filled  with 
a  perpetual  fucceflion  of  new  hopes  and  projects,  who 
by  victory  was  encouraged  to  make  frefn  acquifitions, 
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and  who  after  a  defeat  always  fought  to  compen- 
iate  his  lofs  by  gaining  feme  other  advantage,  and 
whofe  reftlefs  turbulent  ipirit  could  not  therefore  be  re- 
itrained  either  by  fuccefs  or  difappomtment,  no  fooner 
received  this  invitation  from  Arifteas,  but  he  immedi- 
ately marched  for  Argos.  Areus  by  frequent  ambufhes, 
and  taking  poiieflion  of  the  moft  difficult  paflages,  cut 
off  many  of  the  Gauls  and  Molollians  that  brought  up  the 
rear.  It  had  been  told  Pyrrhus  by  one  of  the  priefts, 
who  had  found  the  liver  of  the  facrihced  beafl  without 
a  head,  that  fome  of  his  near  relations  would  be  loft  ; 
notwithftanding  which,  in  this  tumult  and  diforder, 
forgetting  the  prediction,  he  fent  his  fon  Ptolemy  with 
fome  of  his  guards  to  the  ailiftance  of  the  rear,  whilft  he 
continued  his  march,  and  got  clear  of  thofe  dangerous 
pafl.es.  In  the  mean  time  the  fight  grew  very  warm 
v/here'Ptolemy  was  engaged  ;  for  the  bed  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian troops  were  there  under  the  command  of  Evalcus. 
In  the  heat  of  the  aclion  a  Cretan  of  Aptera  named  Orce- 
fus,  a  man  of  great  ftrength  and  fwiftnefs,  wounded  the 
young  Prince  in  the  fide  as  he  was  fighting  with  great 
valour,  fo  that  he  died  upon  the  fpot.  As  foon  as  he 
fell,  thofe  who  had  followed  him  turned  their  backs, 
and  fled.  The  Lacedaemonian  horfe  purfuing  them  and 
killing  many  of  them,  were  got  into  the  open  field  and 
engaged  with  the  enemy  before  they  were  aware,  and  at 
a  great  diftance  from  the  infantry,  who  could  not  keep 
pace  with  them.  Pyrrhus,  who  had  received  the  ill 
news  of  his  fon's  death,  and  was  moft  bitterly  afflicted 
at  it,  drew  out  his  Moloflian.  horfe  againft  them,  and 
charging  at  the  head  of  his  men,  fatiated  himfelf  with 
the  blood  and  (laughter  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  al- 
ways indeed  appeared  great  and  invincible  in  arms,  but 
he  now  exceeded  all  he  had  ever  done  before  in  courage 
and  force.  Having  found  out  Evalcus,  lie  rode  directly 
againft  him  ;  but  Evalcus  being  aware  of  him  inclined 
on  one  fide,  and  at  the  fame  time  aimed  fuch  a  ftroke 
at  Pyrrhus's  left  hand,  that  he  imagined  he  muft  have 
cut  it  off;  but  the  blow  lighting  on  the  reins  cut  them 
only,  Avhilft  Pyrrhus  feizing  the  favourable  moment  run 

him 
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him  through  with  his  javelin.  Then  fpringing  from 
his  horfe  he  fought  on  foot,  and  made  a  terrible  ha- 
vock  of  all  thofe  brave  Lacedaemonians  \vho  endeavoured 
to  protect  the  body  of  Evalcus.  This  lols,  which  was 
no  inconfiderable  one  on  the  fide  of  the  Spartans,  was 
purely  owing  to  the  headftrong  ambition  of  their  com- 
manders ;  for  the  war  was  at  an  end  before  the  engage- 
ment. 

Pyrrhus  having  thus  offered  Co  many  of  his  enemies 
as  it  were  in  facrifice  to  the  ghofl  of  his  fon,  and  made 
this  fight  a  kind  of  funeral  folemnity,  converting  much 
of  his  grief  into  rage  and  fury,  continued  his  march  to 
Argos.  At  his  arrival  he  had  intelligence  that  Anti- 
gonus  kept  the  high  grounds  •,  wherefore  he  encamped 
near  the  city  of  Nauplia.  The  next  day  he  difpatched 
an  herald  to  Antigonus,  calling  him  a  villain,  and  chal- 
lenging him  todeicend  into  the  open  field,  and  fight  with 
him  for  the  kingdom.  Antigonus  anfwered,  u  that  he 
"  made  war  not  with  his  arms  only  but  with  time;  and 
"  that  if  Pyrrhus  was  weary  of  life  there  were  ways  enough 
"  to  death  that  lay  open  befo  :e  him."  To  both  the  kings 
there  came  ambalTadors  from  Argos,  defiring  each  party 
to  retreat,  and  not  fuffer  that  city  to  fa  1  into  the  hands 
of  either  of  them  which  had  a  great  honour  for  both. 
Antigonus  was  perfuaded,  a  'd  font  his  fon  as  an  hoftage 
to  the  Argives  ;  Pyrrhus  at  the  fame  time  promiied  to 
retire,  but  fending  no  hoflage,  he  was  much  fufpe&ed. 
.  In  the  mean  time  Pyrrhus  was  alarmed  by  a  very  ex- 
traordinary and  tremendous  prodigy  ;  for  the  heads  of 
the  facrificed  oxen  lying  apart  from  their  bodies,  were 
feen  to  thruft  out  their  tongues,  and  lick  up  their  own 
gore.  And  in  the  very  city  of  Argos,  a  prieftefs  of 
Apollo  Lycius  ran  about  the  ftreets,  crying  out  that  me 
faw  the  city  full  of  carcafles  and  (laughter,  and  an  eagle 
joining  in  the  fight,  and  immediately  vanifhing.  In 
the  dead  of  night  Pyrrhus  approached  the  walls,  and 
finding  the  gate  called  Diamperes  fet  open  by  Arifteas, 
was  undifcovered  till  his  Gauls  had  entered,  and  taken 
pofleflion  of  the  market-place  ;  but  the  gate  being  too 
low  to  let  in  the  elephants,  they  were  obliged  to  take 

G  2    -  down 
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down  their  towers,  and  put  them  on  again,  which  could 
not  be  done  in  the  dark,  and  in  that  confufion,  without 
a  oife,  and  lofs  of  time,  which  occafioned  their  difco- 
very.  The  Argives,  feeing  the  enemy  in  their  city  ran 
to  (8)  Alpis,  the  chief  citadel,  and  other  piaces  of  de- 
fence, and  fent  to  Antigonus  deiiring  him  to  haften  to 
their  afiiftance.  Antigonus  advanced  near  the  walls,  but 
would  not  enter  the  city,  chuling  rather  to  be  upon  the 
watch  without,  and  ad:  as  occafion  offered.  However 
he  fent  in  fome  of  his  principal  commanders  and  his 
fon  with  a  very  confiderable  force. 

At  the  fame  time  Areus  arrived  at  Argos  with  a  thou- 
fand  Cretans,  and  the  moil  adive  of  the  Spartans.  All 
thefe  troops  being  joined,  fell  at  once  upon  the  Gauls, 
and  put  them  into  great  ditbrder.  Pyrrhus  entered  in 
with  a  mighty  noife  and  {homing  at  a  place  called  (9) 
Cyiarabis  ;  when  the  Gauls  returned  the  fhout,  their  cry 
did  not  exprefs  courage  and  chearfulnefs  but  diftrefs 
and  terror.  Therefore  Pyrrhus  advanced  in  hafle, 
though  his  men  marched  in  great  danger  by  reafon  of 
the  drains  and  finks,  of  which  the  city  was  full.  In 
this  night  engagement,  there  was  infinite  confufion,  it 
being  impolhble  to  fee  what  was  done,  or  to  know 
what  was  commanded  ;  the  foldiers  were  fcattered  about, 
and  loft  their  way  among  the  narrow  ftreets  -  conduct 
and  difcipline  were  of  no  ufe  in  that  darknefs,  amidfl 
that  variety  of  noifes,  and  infuch  ftrait  paffages  ;  fo  that 
both  fides  continued  without  doing  any  thing,  ftill 
expecting  day-light.  At  the  fii  ft  dawn  Pyrrhus  feeing 
the  citadel  Afpis  full  of  men,  was  under  great  confterna- 
tion,  efpecialiy  when  among  the  many  figures  of  excel- 
lent 

(8)  There  was  a  feaft  obferved  quarter  above  the  theatre  ftrongly 

annually  at  Argos  in  honour  of  fituated,    where  in  the  mod  diffi- 

Juno  called  "Hpaia,  Junonia,  at  cult    part  they  nailed    a    brazen 

which  time  they  offered  a  facrifice  buckler  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  was 

of  a  hundred  oxen,  for  that  reafon  very  hard  to  pluck  it  off.    All  the 

called  Hecatombsta,  t'  the  feaftof  youth  tried  their  utmofl  ftrength 

*'  the  Hecatomb."  At  this  ieaft  all  on  that  occafion,  and  he  who  pre- 

the   youth  exerted  their  itrengrh  vailed    was    declared    conqueror, 

for  the  obtaining  a  prize  propyfed  and    in  .acknowledgment   of  his 

on   that   occafion.     There  v,as  a  victory     was    pretented    with  a 

myrtle 
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lent  workmanfhip  erected  in  the  market-place,  he  be- 
held that  of  a  wolf  and  bull  cafl  in  brafs,  that  feemed 
ready  to  attack  each  other.  This  fight  brought  to  his 
remembrance  an  Oracle  he  had  formerly  received,  fore- 
telling him  "  that  he  was  fated  to  die  when  he  fhou'd  fee 
"  a  wolf  encountering  a  bull."  The  Argives  fay  thefe  fi- 
gures were  erected  in  memory  of  an  accident  which  hap- 
pened long  before  in  their  country.  For  they  tell  us  that 
when  Danaus  firft  invaded  their  territories,  as  he  palled 
by  a  place  called  Pyramia,  in  Thyreatis,  leading  to  Argcs, 
hefawa  wolf  fighting  with  a  bull,  and  imagining  the  wolf 
to  reprefent  him,  (tor  being  a  ftranger  he  fell  upon  a 
native,  as  he  himfelf  defigned  to  do)  he  ftaid  to  fee  the 
ilTue  of  the  fight ;  and  the  wolf  prevailing,  after  he  had 
offered  his  devotions  to  Apollo  Lycius,  he  afiaulted  and 
took  the  town,  Gelanor,  who  was  then  King,  being  dif- 
placed  by  a  faction  :  and  this  was  the  caufe  of  dedicating 
thofe  figures.  Pyrrhus  quite  difpirited  at  this  fight,  and 
feeing  none  of  his  defigns  fucceed,  thought  it  befl 
to  retreat ;  but  fearing  the  ffcrait  pafiage  at  the  gates, 
he  fent  to  his  fon  Helenus,  who  was  left  without  the 
•  town  with  a  great  body  of  forces,  commanding  him  to 
break  down  part  of  the  wall,  and  afiift  the  retreat  if  the 
enemy  prefled  hard  upon  them.  But  the  per  fon  whom 
he  fent,  mi  flaking  the  order  through  haite  and  confu- 
fion,  delivered  it  in  a  quite  contrary  fenfe;  fo  that  the 
young  Prince  taking  with  him  the  beft  of  his  men,  ard 
the  remaining  elephants,  marched  ftrait  through  the 
gates  into  the  town,  to  aftift  his  father.  Pyrrhus  was 
now  making  good  his  retreat  •  and  while  the  market- 
place afforded  him  ground  enough  both  to  retreat  and 

fight, 

jnyrtle  garland,    and    a     brazen     of  R  hodes  i?  commended  for  hav- 
buckler.     From  hence   the  place     ing  obtained  that  prize. 

where  this  conteft  was  held   was      «r»    '  '    "«         v  *  ^    * 

.,,....  .  .  .  Ore*    A;y£i  XaAxs;  tysu  f*ic. 

cal.ed  Afpis,  that  is,  the  Buckler. 

This  prize  was  not  propofed  to  "The  brazen  .buckler  of  Argos 
the  youth  of  Argos  alone  ;  but  "  knew  him  ;  "  that  is,  '  He  Lore 
(hangers  were  admitted  to  the  "  off  the  prize  of  the  braaen  buck- 
conteft,  as  appears  from  the  fe-  *'  ier  at  Argos. 
venth  ode  of  Pyndar's  olympio-  (q)  Cylarabis  was  a  place  of  ex- 
nicks,  where  Diagoras  of  the  ifle  ercifenearoneofthegatesofArgos. 

G^  (i)  There 
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fight,   he  frequently  repulfed  the  enemy  that  bore  upon ' 
him  •,  but  when  he  was  forced  out  of  that  broad  place 
into  a  narrow  ftreet  leading  to  the  gate,  he  fell  in  with 
thofe  who  came  the  other  way  to  his  afliftance.     It  was 
in  vain  for  him   to  call  out   to  them  to  fall  back  and 
clear  ths  flreets  ;  he  could  be  heard  but  by  few  of  them, 
and  thofe  who  did  hear  him  and  were  moft  difpofed  to 
obey  his  orders,  were  hindered  by  thofe  who  continually 
preifed  upon  them  from  the  rear,  and  pufhed  them  for- 
wards.     Befides,    the  largeft  of  the   elephants  falling 
down  on  his  fid--,  i.   .r.e  veiy  gate,  and  terribly  braying, 
lay  in  the  way  of  thofe  who  would  have  got  out.     Ano- 
ther of  thefe  elephants  already  in  the  town,  called  Ni- 
con,   flnvhg  to  take  up  his  rider,  who,  after  many 
wounds  received,  was  fallen  off  his  back,  rufhed  for- 
waid  upon  them  that  retreated,  and  thrufting   as  well 
friends  as  enemies,    tumbled  them  all  confuted iy  upon 
one  another,  till  having  found  the  body,    and  taken  it 
up  with  his  trunk,  he  carried  it  on  his  teeth,  and  re- 
turning  in  a  great  rage,  trod    down  all  before   him. 
Being  thus  prefled  and  crowded   together,  not  a  man 
could  do   any   thing   fingly,  but  the  whole  multitude 
being  wedged  clofe,  as   it   were  one  mafs,  rolled  and 
fv/ayed  this  way  and  that  all  together.     They  did  very 
little  execution  upon  the  enemy,  either  in  their  front  or 
rear,   but  very  much  harm  to  one   another.     If   any 
man   had  drawn   his  fword,  or   levelled  his  pike,  he 
could  neither  recover  the  one,    nor  put  up  the  other, 
but  wounded  at  random  thofe  who  happened  to  be  near 
him  ;  fo  that  many  of  them  fell  by  the  hands  of  their 
companions.     Pyrrhus  feeing  this  dreadful  florm  and 
confufion,   took  off  the  crown  he  wore  upon  his  hel- 
met, by  which  he  was  diftinguifhed,    and  gave   it  to 
one  of  liis    friends  ;   then  trufting  to  the  goodnefs  of 
his  horfe,   he  rode  in  among  the  thickeft  of  the  enemy. 
Being  wounded  with  a  lance  through  his  breaft-plate, 
but  not  dargeroufly,  nor  indeed  very  much,  he  turned 
about  to  him  that  ftruck  him,   who  was  not  a  man  of 
note,  but  the  ion  of  a  poor  woman  in  Argos.     She  was 

looking 
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looking  upon  the  fight  among  other  women,  from  the 
top  of  an  houfe,  and  perceiving  her  fon  engaged  with 
Pyrrhus,  and  affrighted  at  the  danger  he  was.  in,  took 
up  a  large  tile  with  both  hands,  and  threw  it  at  Pyr- 
rhus, which  falling  on  his  head,  and  bruifing  the  Ver- 
tebrae of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  his  eye-fight  im- 
mediately failed,  his  hands  dropt  the  reins,  and  finking 
down  from  his  horfe,  he  fell  juft  by  the  tomb  of  Ly- 
cimnius.  The  common  foldiers  knew  not  who  it  was ; 
but  one  Zopyrus,  that  ferved  under  Antigonus,  and  two 
or  three  others  running  thither,  and  knowing  him  to  be 
Pyrrhus,  dragged  him  to  a  threfhold  hard  by,  juft  as 
he  was  beginning  to  recover  from  the  blow.  Zopyrus 
drawing  out  an  Illyrian  fword  was  going  to  cut  off  his 
head,  when  Pyrrhus  gave  him  fo  fierce  a  look,  that  he 
confounded  him  with  terror;  however  he  ftill  endea- 
voured to  do  it,  though  being  full  of  fear  and  confu- 
fion,  and  his  hands  trembling,  he  could  not  flrike  him 
right,  but  wounded  him  in  the  mouth  and  chin,  fo 
that  it  was  a  lone  time  before  he  could  get  the  head 

C3  D 

off 

The  report  of  this  adlion  was  foon  fpread  about,  and 
Alcyoneus,  the  fon  of  Antigonus,  hastening  to  the  place, 
afked  for  the  head,  as  if  he  only  intended  to  look 
upon  it ;  but  as  foon  as  he  took  it  in  his  hand,  he  rode 
away  with  it  to  his  father,  whom  he  found  difcourfmg 
with  fome  of  his  friends,  and  laid  it  at  his  feet.  Anti- 
gonus looking  upon  it,  and  knowing  it,  truft  his  fon 
from  him  and  ftruck  him  with  his  cane,  calling  him 
impious  and  cruel;  then  covering  his  eyes  with  his 
robe,  he  fell  a  weeping  from  the  remembrance  of  the 
death  of  his  grandfather  Antigonus,  and  that  of  his 
father  Demetrius,  two  domeftick  inflances  of  the  infta- 
bility  of  fortune.  He  then  caufed  the  head  and  body 
of  Pyrrhus  to  be  burned  with  all  due  folemnity.  Af- 
ter this,  Alcyoneus  difcovering  Helenus  under  a  mean 
difguife,  ufed  him  very  refpedfully,  and  brought  him 
to  his  father  :  when  Antigonus  faw  him,  "  This,  my 
"  fon,  faid  he,  was  done  much  more  nobly  than  be- 

G  4  fore ; 
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"  fore ;  but  yet  you  are  ftill  deficient,  in  that  you  have 
"  not  taken  off  that  coat,  \vhich  is  a  fcandal  to  us  who 
"  have  got  the  victory."  And  then  treating  Helenus 
with  great  kindnefs,  he  reftored  him  to  his  kingdom  of 
Epirus,  and  gave  the  fame  obliging  reception  to  all  Pyr- 
rhus's  principal  commanders,  after  he  had  reduced  the 
whole  army  under  his  obedience. 


CA  IV  S 


GAIUS    MA  R  1  U  S. 


WE  are  altogether  ignorant  of  the  third  name 
of  Caius  Marius ;  as  likewife  of  that  of  Quin- 
tus  Sertorius  who  poflefled  himfelf  of  Spain  ; 
and  of  Lucius  Mummus  who  deftroyed  Corinth :  though 
this  laft  was  furnamed  Achaicus,  from  his  conquefts,  as 
Scipio  was  called  Africanus,  and  Metellus  Macedonicus. 
Hence  Pofidonius  draws  his  chief  argument  to  confute 
thofe  who  hold  the  third  to  be  the  Roman  proper  name, 
as  Camillus,  Marcellus,  Cato ;  becaufe  then  they  who  had 
but  two  names  would  have  no  proper  name.  But  he  did 
not  confider,  that  by  the  very  fame  reafon  he  muft  rob 
the  women  abfolutely  of  their  names,  for  none  of  them 
have  the  firft,  which  Pofidonius  imagines  the  proper 
name  with  the  Romans,  Of  the  other  names,  one  was 

common 
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common  to  the  whole  family,  as  the  Pompeii,  Manlii* 
Cornelii,  as  with  us  Grecians,  the  Heraclid^,  and  Pelopi- 
dae ;  the  other  titular,  and  given  them  on  account  of 
their  natural  difpofitipns,  their  actions,  or  the  form  of 
their  bodies  -,  as  Macrinus,  Torquatus,  Sylla  -,  fuch  alfo  is 
Mnemon,  Grypus,  and  Callinicus  among  the  Grecians. 
But  of  the  variety  of  names,  would  we  infifl  upon  it,  the 
irregularity  of  cuftom  might  furnifh  us  with  difcourfe 
enough  (i). 

We  have  feen  the  flatue  of  Marius  in  ftone  at  Ra- 
venna in  Gaul,  which  ftrongly  expreffes  that  roughnefs 
and  fournefs  of  manners  by  which  he  was  diftinguifhed  ; 
for  being  naturally  valiant  and  warlike,  more  acquainted 
alfo  with  the  difcipline  of  the  camp  than  of  the  city, 
he  could  not  moderate  his  paffion,  when  in  authority.  He 
is  faid,  neither  to  have  fhidiedthe  Grecian  literature,  nor 
ever  to  have  made  ufe  of  that  language  in  any  matter  of 
confequence ;  as  thinking  it  ridiculous  to  beflow  time 
in  that  learning,  the  teachers  whereof  were  little  better 
than  the  {laves  of  the  Romans.  After  his  fecond  triumph, 
when  at  the  dedication  of  a  temple,  he  preferred  the 
people  with  Chows  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  he 
came  indeed  into  the  theatre  and  fat  down,  but  immedi  - 
ately  rofe  up  again,  and  departed.  Wherefore,  as 
Plato  often  ufed  to  fay  to  Xenocrates  the  philofo- 
pher,  who  was  of  a  very  morofe  difpofition,  "  P'ry'- 
*'  thee,  good  Xenocrates,  facrifke  to  the  graces ;"  fo  if 

Marius 

(i)  There  have  been  many  con-  of  that  particular  branch  of  the  fa- 

troverfies  on    this   fubject  among  mily  to  which  he  belonged ;  fo  that 

learned  men    in    modern   times  ;  brothers  were  diftinguifhed  only 

and  it  appears  from  this   paffage  by  the  firft  name,  as  Marcus  Tul- 

of  Plutarch,  that  it  was  not  with-  lius  Cicero,  and  Quintus  Tullius 

out  difficulty  even  anciently.  Not  Cicero.  But  in  latter  times,  under 

to  enter  into   minute  particulars,  the  Emperors,    this   cuftom    was 

the  following  account  is  general-  changed,  and  brothers  were  fre- 

ly  given  of  it.     The  Romans  had  quently  diftinguifhed  by  their  laft 

nfually  three  names,    the  Prseno-  name,  as  Titus  Flavius  Vefpafia- 

men,  Nomen,  and  Cognomen.    In  nus,  and  Titus  Flavius    Sabinus. 

the  times  of  the  republick,  the  full  Plutarch  feems  not    to  have   at- 

was  the  proper  name  of  the  per-  tended  to  this  difference  when  he 

fon,  the  fecond  the   name  of  his  cenfured  Pofidonius.     As  to  wo- 

famiiy,  and  the  third  the   name  men,  they  generally  had  but  one 

name 
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Marius  could  have  been  perfuaded  to  facrifice  to  the 
Greek  mufes  and  graces,  he  had  never  brought  his  in- 
comparable atchievements,  both  in  war  and  peace,  to  To 
unhappy  a  conclufion,  or  plunged  himfelf  into  a  favage 
and  turbulent  old  age  through  his  paflion,  ill-timed  am- 
bition, and  infatiable  avarice ;  but  this  will  further  ap- 
pear in  the  fequel,  from  his  aclions. 

He  was  born  of  parents  altogether  obfcure  and  iiv 
digent,  and  who  fupported  themielves  by  their  daily  la- 
bour •,  his  father  was  of  the  fame  name  with  himfeif,  his 
mother  was  called  Fulcinia.  He  came  late  to  Rome ; 
fo  that  he  had  parted  a  confiderable  part  of  his  time 
before  he  became  acquainted  with  the  refriemerts  of 
the  city.  At  firfl  he  lived  in  (2)  Cirrseaton,  a  visage 
in  the  territory  of  Arpinum;  his  manner  of  life  the;e 
was  ruilick  and  unpolifhed,  if  compared  with  the  ele- 
gant manners  of  the  city-  however,  it  was  temperat--, 
and  much  refembled  the  ancient  Roman  feverity.  He 
ftrft  ferved  in  the  war  againft  the  Celtiberes,  when 
Scipio  Africanus  befieged  Numantia,  where  he  loon  fig- 
nalized  himfelf  to  his  General,  by  his  courage,  very  far 
above  his  comrades  •,  and  particularly  by  his  fo  chearful- 
ly  complying  with  Scipio's  reformation  of  his  army, 
which  was  before  almoft  ruined  by  pleafure  and  luxury. 
It  is  reported  alfo,  that  he  encountered  and  vanquished 
an  enemy  in  his  General's  fight ;  on  which  account  he 
had  feveral  honours  conferred  upon  him  j  and  Scipio 

fhowed 

name  which  was  that  of  the  fa-  in  Pliny,  lib.  3.  cap.  v.  where  in 

mily,  as  Cornelia  and  Tullia.     If  defcribing  the  firft  region  in  Italy 

there  were  two  fitters,  the  one  was  he  fpeaks  of  Cernetum,  and  adds 

called  Cornelia,  or  Tullia   Major,  Cemetani,  qui  Mariani  cognomi- 

the  other  Minor  ;  if  there   were  nantur,  "  The  inhabitants  of  Cer- 

more  in    number   they  were   di-  "  netum,  who  are  furnamed  Ma- 

ftinguilhed  by  the  appellations  of  "  riani."     It  is   not  unlikely  but 

Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia,  &c.    But  they  were  fo  called  to  denote  that 

anciently  the  women   fometimes  they  were  Marius's  countrymen, 

had  a  Praenomen  too.  It  is  fomething  aftonifhing  that 

the  place   wherein  a  perfon   was 

(2)  .In  all  probability  this  word  born  who  made  fo  great  a  figure 

has  been   corrupted,    and   ought  in  the  world  as  Marius,  fhould  be 

to  be  read  Cernetum,  as  Xylander  unknown  to  pofterity. 
has  corrected  it  from  a  paflage 

(3)  A 
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Showed  him  a  particular  refpetft ;  efpecially  once  at  an 
entertainment,  when  the  difcourfe  turned  upon  the 
great  commanders  then  in  being,  and  one  of  the  com- 
pany, either  out  of  complaifance  to  the  Genera!,  or  be- 
caufe  it  really  was  a  doubt  with  him,  afked  Scipio, 
"  where  the  Romans  mould  find  fuch  another  General 
"  when  he  was  gone ;"  Scipio  gently  clapping  Marius  on 
the  moulder,  who  fat  next  him,  replied  ;  "  Here  perhaps." 
Such  was  the  happy  genius  of  thofe  two  great  men,  one 
of  whom  in  his  very  youth  gave  thofe  early  promifes  of 
his  future  greatnefs,  and  the  other  could  from  fuch  be- 
ginnings clearly  forefee  that  long  feries  of  glory  and  re- 
nown which  was  to  follow. 

Marius  fired  with  this  fpeech  of  Scipio,  as  with  a  di- 
vine Oracle,  immediately  applied  himteif  to  publick  af- 
fairs, and  by  the  afliftance  of  Caecilius  Metellus  (on  whofe 
family,  both  he  and  his  anceilors  had  always  had  a  de- 
pendance)  obtained  the  office  of  tribune  of  the  people. 
In  this  office  he  propofed  a  law  to  be  pafled  for  regu- 
lating the  manner  of  voting,  which  was  oppofed  by 
Cotta  the  Conful,  who  faw  it  tended  to  leflen  the  au- 
thority of  the  patricians  in  matters  of  judicature ;  where- 
fore he  perfuaded  the  fenate  to  declare  againfl  it,  and 
fummon  Marius  to  appear,  and  give  an  account  of  his 
conduct.  Cotta  having  obtained  a  decree  for  that 
purpofe,  Marius  came  into  the  fenate,  and  behaved 
not  like  a  young  man  newly  advanced  to  autho- 
rity without  having  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  any  con- 
fiderable  action  ;  but  afTuming  before  hand  that  courage 
(3)  and  confidence  which  was  fuitable  to  the  exploits  he 
afterwards  performed,  threatened  Cotta,  unlefs  he  re- 
called the  decree  to  put  him  in  prifon.  Cotta  addref- 
fing  himfelf  to  Metellus  afked  his  opinion,  and  Metel- 
lus rifmg  from  his  feat  voted  with  the  Conful.  Where- 
upon Marius  calling  for  an  officer,  commanded  him  to 
take  Metellus  intocuilody  ;  and  when  Metellus  appealed 
to  the  other  tribunes,  and  not  one  of  them  offered  to 

aflift 

0)   A  great  genius  does  not     from  the  aftions  he  has  already 
«nly  receivecourageandaflurance    performed,  but  even  from   thofe 

which 
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afiifl  him,  the  fenate  complied,  and  repealed  the  de- 
cree. Marias,  elevated  with  this  vidtory,  went  in  tri- 
umph out  of  the  fenate,  and  proceeding  to  the  Forum 
had  his  law  confirmed  in  an  aflembly  of  the  people. 

He  was  from  this  time  efleemed  a  man  of  undaunted 
courage  and  reiblution,  as  well  as  a  vigorous  oppofer 
of  the  fenate  in  favour  of  the  commons.  But  by  an 
adlion  of  a  contrary  nature  he  foon  deflroyed  the  opi- 
nion that  was  entertained  of  his  partiality  to  the  plebe- 
ians ;  for  when  a  law  concerning  the  diflribution  of  corn 
was  propofed,  he  very  flrenuoufly  oppofed  it,  and  car- 
ried it  againfl  the  people,  thereby  making  himfelf 
equally  honoured  by  both  parties,  in  gratifying  neither 
contrary  to  the  publick  interefl. 

When  the  year  of  his  tribunefhip  was  expired  he  flood 
candidate  for  the  office  of  chief  ^Edile  ;  for  there  are  two 
orders  of  that  magiflracy ;  one  called  Curulis,  from  the 
chair  with  crooked  feet  in  which  the  /Edile  fits  during 
the  execution  of  his  office ;  the  other  of  an  inferior  na- 
ture called  "  the  ^dilefhip  of  the  people."  The  Curule 
./Ediles  are  firft  chofen,  and  when  that  election  is  over 
the  people  immediately  proceed  to  the  choice  of  the 
others.  When  Marius  found  he  could  not  carry  the 
firft,  he  dropped  his  pretenfions  there,  and  put  in  for 
the  fecond.  But  as  this  proceeding  feemed  too  bold 
and  obftinate,  he  mifcarried  in  that  alfo.  But  though 
he  was  thus  in  one  day  twice  fruitrated  of  his  defired 
preferment  (which  never  happened  to  any  man  before) 
yet  he  was  not  at  all  difcouraged  ;  for  a  little  while  af- 
ter he  flood  for  the  Praetorfhip,  when  he  had  like  to 
have  been  repulfed  again  ;  and  though  he  was  returned 
lafl  of  all,  he  was  neverthelefs  accufed  of  acquiring 
it  by  indirect  means.  A  fervant  of  Caflius  Sabaco,  who 
was  obferved  within  the  rails  among  thofe  that  voted, 
chiefly  occafioned  the  fufpicion  ;  for  Sabaco  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Marius,  he  was  therefore  fummoned 
before  the  judges,  and  interrogated.  He  alledged  in 

his 

which  are  (till  behind,  and  are  The  reafon  of  this  is  clear;  for 
not  yet  ripe  for  performance,  the  principle  whick  is  in  due  time 
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his  defence,  that  being  thirfty  by  reafon  of  the  heat,  he 
called  for  cold  water,  and  that  his  fervant  brought  him 
a  cup,  and  departed  as  foon  as  he  had  drank.  How- 
ever he  was  excluded  the  fenate  by  the  fucceeding  Cen- 
fors,  and  not  undefervedly  (as  was  thought)  he  having 
been  guilty  either  of  falfhood  or  intemperance.  Caius 
Herennius  was  alfo  cited  as  evidence  againft  Marius,  but 
he  pleaded  that  it  was  not  cuftomary  for  patrons  (for 
fo  the  Romans  call  their  advocates)  to  be  witnefles  againft 
their  clients,  and  that  the  law  excufed  them  from  that 
obligation  (4)  ;  for  both  the  family  of  Marius,  and  him- 
felf,  had  ever  been  clients  to  that  of  the  Herennii.  When 
the  judges  feemed  willing  to  accept  of  this  plea,  Ma- 
rius  himfelf  oppofed  it,  and  told  Herennius,  that  when 
he  was  firft  created  magiftrate,  he  ceafed  to  be  his  cli- 
ent ;  which  was  not  altogether  true  ;  for  it  is  not  every 
office  that  frees  clients  and  their  pofterity  from  the  ob- 
fervance  due  to  their  patrons,  but  only  thofe  to  which 
the  law  has  afligned  a  Curule  chair.  Marius,  however, 
was  in  great  danger  for  fome  days  at  the  beginning  of 
the  examination,  and  found  the  judges  very  unfavour- 
able to  him :  yet  at  laft  their  voices  being  equal,  he 
was  acquitted  beyond  expectation,  but  did  nothing 
worthy  notice  in  his  praetorfhip. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  office  the  province  of  the 
further  Spain  fell  to  his  lot,  which  he  is  faid  to  have 
cleared  of  thieves  ;  for  the  Spaniards  in  thofe  days  were 
ftill  barbarous  and  uncivilized,  and  efteemed  robbery 
a  noble  and  heroick  employment.  At  his  return  to 
Rome,  he  was  eagerly  defirous  to  have  a  (hare  in  the 
adminiftration,  though  he  had  neither  riches  nor  elo- 
quence, the  two  inftruments  by  which  the  leading  men 
in  thofe  times  governed  the  people.  But  the  citizens 
being  pleafed  with  his  high  fpirit,  his  indefatigable  in- 
duftry,  and  plain  manner  of  living,  foon  advanced  him 
to  the  higheft  offices  in  the  government,  by  the  means 

of 

to  give  life  to  thofe  actions,  is     which  he  exerts  beforehand, 
within  him;    and  he  as  it  were         (4)  See  an  account  of  the  rela- 
borrows  from  them   that  afTur-     tion  between  patrons  and  clients, 
ance  and  confidence  in  himfelf,    Vol.  i.  p.  65. 

(5)  Plu- 
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of  which  he  acquired  great  wealth  and  power ;  fo  that 
he  made  a  very  honourable  match  with  Julia,  of  the  no- 
ble family  of  the  Caefars.  That  Ccefar  who  was  after- 
wards fo  great  among  the  Romans  was  her  nephew,  and 
on  account  of  his  relation  to  Marius,  was  very  zealous 
for  his  honour  ;  as  in  his  life  we  have  obferved.  They 
attribute  to  Marius  both  temperance  and  patience,  of 
which  latter  he  gave  a  fignal  proof  in  undergoing  an 
operation  of  forgery ;  for  having  both  his  legs  full  of 
great  tumours,  and  being  troubled  at  this  deformity, 
he  determined  to  put  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  a  fur- 
geon  ;  and  without  being  tied,  he  flretched  out  one  of 
his  legs,  and  filently  without  changing  countenances, 
endured  mod  exquifite  torments  in  the  operation,  never 
either  fhrinking  or  complaining  ;  but  when  the  furgeon 
was  preparing  to  cut  the  other  leg,  he  would  not  fuffer 
him,  faying,  "I  fee  the  cure  is  not  worth  the  pain." 

About  this  time  CiEcilius  Metellus  (5)  the  Conful  was 
declared  General  in  the  war  againft  Jugurtha,  and  took 
with  him  Marius  for  one  of  his  lieutenants.  Marius,  who 
faw  he  had  now  a  favourable  opportunity  of  performing 
great  things,  and  making  himfelf  known,  did  not,  like  his 
collegues,  accommodate  his  actions  to  the  interefl  of 
Metellus,  and  direct  them  to  the  increafe  of  his  reputa- 
tion and  glory  -,  but  imagining  that  it  was  not  Metel- 
lus, who  had  made  him  his  lieutenant,  but  that  for- 
tune had  placed  him  in  that  critical  conjuncture,  upon 
a  confpicuous  theatre,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
diftinguiming  himfelf  by  great  exploits,  exerted  him- 
felf to  the  utmoft.  For  as  that  war  was  always  attended 
with  extreme  difficulty  and  danger,  he  neither  out  of 
fear  declined  the  moil  perilous  fervice,  nor  out  of 
pride  the  moil  fervile.  He  furpafled  his  equals  in  coun- 
fel  and  conduct,  and  matched  even  the  common  fol- 
diers  in  labour  and  abilemioufnefs,  by  which  he  entirely 
gained  their  affections ;  for  by  voluntarily  partaking 

with 

(5)  Plutarch  means  Q^Caecilius  Olympiad  a  hundred  and  feven 
Metellus,  who  was  Conful  -with  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Savi- 
M.  Junius  Silanus  the  fourth  year  our,  and  who  in  this  expedition  ac- 
of  the  hundred  and  fixty-feventh  quired  the  furnameof  Numidicus, 

(6)  The 
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with  them  in  their  labour,  he  feemed  to  jeafe  and  re- 
frefh  them :  fo  that  their  fervice  had  no  longer  the  ap- 
pearance of  conflraint,  but  of  choice  and  liberty.  It 
is  a  mod  agreeable  fight  to  the  Roman  foidiers  to  fee 
their  commander  (6)  publickly  eat  the  fame  bread  with 
them,  lie  upon  an  ordinary  bed,  and  aflifl  in  drawing 
a  trench  or  raifing  a  bulwark  ^  for  they  do  not  fo  much 
admire  thofe  who  confer  honours  and  riches  upon  them, 
as  thofe  who  partake  of  the  fame  labour  and  danger 
with  themfelves,  and  love  him  better  who  will  aflift 
them  in  their  work,  than  him  who  encourages  them  in 
idlenefs. 

Whilft  Marius  was  thus  employed,  and  thereby  in- 
gratiated himfelf  with  the  foidiers,  he  immediately  filled 
both  Africa  and  Rome  with  his  fame.  Infomuch  that  fome 
belonging  to  the  army  in  their  letters  to  their  friends 
at  Rome  told  them,  "  they  would  never  fee  an  end  of  that 
**  war  till  Marius  was  Conful,  and  had  the  chief  com- 
mand." Metellus  was  very  uneafy  at  this,  but  he  was 
moft  concerned  at  what  befel  Turpilius.  The  right  of 
hofpitality  had  long'been  eftablifhed  betwixt  this  man's 
anceftors,  and  the  houfe  of  the  Metelli ;  and  he  having 
attended  the  Conful  in  the  war,  was  by  him  made  over- 
feer  of  the  workmen,  and  Governor  of  Macca,  a  large 
and  confiderable  city  ;  where  trufling  too  much  to  the 
inhabitants,  becaufe  he  treated  them  kindly,  he  una- 
wares fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  (7)  for  they  received 
Jugurtha  into  the  city  ;  neverthelefs  at  their  requefl  Tur- 
pilius was  difmifled  fafe,  and  without  receiving  any  in- 
jury; and  for  this  reafon  he  was  accufed  of  betraying  it 
to  the  enemy.  Marius,  being  one  of  the  council  of 
war,  was  not  only  violent  againft  him  himfelf,  but  alfo 

incenfed 

(6)  The  v/ord  Puhlickly  feems  to  had  generally  no  other  food  than 

be  fuperfluous.     Inftead  of  thefe  fait,  bread,  and  vinegar  in  which 

words  iffSifc-n  l»  2^f i  xomo»  af/ox,  per-  they  dipt  it."  The  Holy  Scriptures, 

haps  Plutarch  wrote  Icr^lut !»  ofn  furnifli    us   with    an    example  of 

*ok»or,  «p]o»,    "eating  the  common  this  kind.     Ruth  ii.  14.      "  And 

"  bread  dipt  in  vinegar."  It  appears  "  Boaz  faid  unto  her,    at   meal 

from  feveral  paffages  in  antiquity  "  time  come  thou  hither,  and  eat 

that  the  fcldiers,  the  flaves,   and  "  of  the  bread,  and  dip  thy  mor- 

thofe  that  laboured  in  the  fields  "  fel  in   the  vinegar."      Plautus 

hat 
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incenfed  mod  of  the  others,  fo  that  Metellus  was  forced 
(much  againfl  his  will)  to  put  him  to  death.  Not  long  af- 
ter (8)  the  accufation  appeared  to  be  falfe ;  and  when 
others  were  comforting  Metellus,  who  was  deeply  afflict- 
ed for  the  lofs  of  his  friend,  Marius  rather  infulting  and 
arrogating  it  to  himfelf,  boafled  in  all  companies  "  that 
^  he  had  lodged  avengeful  fury  in  Metellus's  bread,  which 
"  would  be  continually  tormenting  him  for  having  put  to 
"  death  his  intimate  friend,  and  hereditary  guefl. 

Henceforward  they  were  at  open  variance ;  and  it  is 
reported,  that  Metellus  faid  one  day  to  Marius  in  an  in- 
fulting manner,  "  Well,  my  good  friend,  you  defign  then 
to  leave  us,  and  go  home  and  fland  for  the  Confulfhip  ^ 
"  would  not  you  be  contented  to  flay,  and  be  Conful  with 
"this  boy  of  miner"  Now  Metellus's  ion  was  very  young. 
Notwithstanding  this  Marius  perfifled,  and  continued  his 
fblicitations  for  leave  to  be  gone,  whilfl  Metellus  (till  put 
him  off  with  new  pretences.  At  laft,  when  there  were  but 
twelve  days  before  the  election,  he  difmifted  him.  Marius 
performed  that  long  journey  from  the  camp  to  Utica  in 
two  days  and  a  night.  At  his  arrival  there  he  performed 
a  facrifice  before  he  embarked,  and  the  prieft  afTured 
him,  "  that  heaven  promifed  him  fome  incredible  good 
"  fortune,  and  fuch  as  was  beyond  all  expectation."  Ma- 
rius elated  by  this  promife,  began  his  voyage  and  in 
four  days  with  a  favourable  windcrofled  the  fea.  He  was 
extremely  welcome  to  the  people,  and  being  brought 
into  the  affembly  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  he  fued  for 
the  Confulfhip,  violently  inveighing  againfl  Metellus, 
and  promifmg  either  to  kill  Jurgurtha,  or  take  him 
alive. 

He  was  elected   with  great  applaufe ;  but  prefently 

levied 

has  a  paffage  very  much  to  the     "  corn  or  two  of  fait,  and  a  little 
fame  purpofe   in  the  fourth   ad     "  vinegar  to  dip  his  bread  in." 
and  fecond  fcene  of  the  Rudens.  (7)  They  put  the  Roman  gar- 

rifon  to  the  fword,  fparing   none 
Sed  rncRexcumaceto  pranfurus     but  T      ilius. 

eft,  &,falefine  bono  pulmento.  •         (b)   jjf  did  n0t  appear  a  falfe 

"  But  this  doughty  King,  with  all  accufation,  when  Salluft  wrote  his 

"  his  bravadoes,   will  have  no  o-  hiftory. 
"  ther  fauce  to  his   fupper  but   a 

VOL,  III.  H                             (9)  Florus 
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levied  foldiers contrary  bothto  law  and  cuftom  (9)  enlifV 
ing  feveral  flaves  and  fome  of  the  pooreft  of  the  people  -9. 
whereas  former  commanders  never  accepted  of  fuch,  but 
bellowed  arms,  like  other  honours,  only  on  men  of  proper- 
ty efleeming  the  wealth  of  the  foldier  as  a  pledge  for  his 
good  behaviour.  But  this  was  not  only  the  ground  of  com- 
plaint againft  MarSus^  fome  haughty  fpeeches,  uttered  with 
great  arrogance  and  contempt,  highly  offended  the  nobili- 
ty •  for  he  declared  publickly  "  that  he  took  the  Conful- 
"  lliip  as  a  prey  from  the  effeminacy  of  the  wealthy  and 
"  noble  citizens ;  and  that  he  gloried  in  the  wounds  he 
"  received  in  the  fervice  of  his  country,  not  in  themonu- 
"  mentsof  the  dead,  and  images  of  his  anceflors."  Often 
fpeaking  of  thofe  commanders,  Beflia  and  Albinus,  who 
were  unfortunate  in  Africa,  he  {aid,  "  that  they  were  indeed 
"men  of  very  good  families,  but  unfit  for  war,  and  had 
"  mifcarried  through  want  of  capacity;"  then  with  a 
haughty  air  he  afked  the  people  that  were  near  him,  "  if 
"  they  did  not  think  that  their  anceflors  had  much  rather 
"  have  left  a  posterity  like  him,  fmce  they  themfelves  grew 
"  famous,  not  by  nobility,  but  by  their  valour  and  great 
44  actions  P"  This  he  did  not  fay  merely  out  of  vanity  and 
arrogance,  or  becaufe  he  took  a  pleafure  in  infulting  the 
nobility  without  any  advantage  to  himfelf ;  but  as  the 
people  are  always  delighted  when  any  indignity  is  offered 
to  the  fenate,  and  as  they  meafure  courage  and  greatnefs 
of  mind  by  haughtinefs  and  infolence  of  language,  a  de- 
fu~e  of  gratifying  them  prompted  him  to  throw  contempt 
upon  the  greatefl  men  in  the  republick. 

Upon  his  return  into  Africa,  Metellus  was  unable  to 
controul  his  envy  and  refentment,  and  deeply  concerned 
that  when  he  had  in  a  manner  finifhed  the  war,  (of 
which  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  fecuring  the 
perfon  of  Jugurtha)  Marius,  who  was  grown  great 
merely  through  his  ingratitude  to  him,  fliould  bereave 
him  both  of  his  victory  and  triumph.  Not  being  able 
therefore  to  (land  the  interview,  he  retired,  whilft  Ru- 

tilius 

(9)  Florus  fays  only  quum  pro  facramento  adegifTet.  The  Ro- 
obfcuritate  generis  fuiCapitecenibs  mans  called  thofe  Capite  cenfos, 

who 
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tilius  his  lieutenant  furrendered  up  the  army  to  Marius. 
But  before  the  end  of  this  very  war  divine  vengeance 
retaliated  upon  Marius  his  injuflice  to  Metelius -,  for 
Sylla  deprived  him  of  the  glory  of  the  action,  as  he 
had  wrefted  it  out  of  the  hands  of  Metelius.  I  fhall 
in  a  few  words  recount  the  manner  of  this  tranfattion, 
having  more  particularly  infifted  upon  it  in  the  life 
of  Sylla. 

Bocchus  King  of  Mauritania   was  Jugurtha's    father- 
in-law.     He  had  not  afforded  him  any  confiderable  alYif- 
tance  during  the  courfe  of  this  war,  partly,    as  he  him- 
felf  gave  out,  becaufe  he  knew  him  full  of  threachery 
and  falfhood,  and  partly  becaufe  he  was  afraid  of  the 
increafe  of  his  power  ;  but  after  Jugurtha  had  loft  all, 
and  in  diftrefs  came  to  him  as  to  his  laft  refuge,  he  re- 
ceived him  more  out  of  fhame  as  a  ivippliant,  than  out 
of  affection  as  his  fon-in-law ;  arc!  when  he  had  him  in 
his  power,  he  openly  entreated  Marius  on  his  behalf, 
and  in  his  letters  ftrongly  declared  that  he  would  by  no 
means  deliver  him  up ;  yet  privately  defigning  to  betrary 
him,  he  fent   for  Lucius  Sylla,  Queftor  to  Marius,  who 
had  fome  time  before  befriended  Bocchus  in  the  army. 
When  Sylla  relying  on  his  word  came  to  him,   the  Afri- 
can began  to  repent  of  his  purpofe,  and  often  changed 
his  mind,  being   for  feverai  days  unrefolved  with  him- 
felf,  whether  he  mould  deliver  up  Jugurtha,   or  retain 
Sylla  ;  at  length  he  fixed  upon  his  former  treachery,  ar.d 
put  Jugurtha  alive  into  Sylla's  poireiTion. 

This  gave  the  firfl  rife  to  that  cruel  and  implacable 
animofity  which  almoft  ruined  the  Roman  empire ;  for 
many  who  envied  Marius,  attributed  the  fuccefs  wholly 
to  Sylla  ;  and  Sylla  himfelf,  caufed  a  feal  to  be  made, 
whereon  was  reprefented  Bocchus  delivering  Jugurtha 
into  his  hands;  and  with  this  he  conftantly  fealed  all 
his  letters.  By  thefe  means  he  extremely  provoked 
Marius,  who  was  by  nature  very  ambitious,  and  could 
never  fuffer  any  one  to  (hare  with  him  in  the  glory 
v/hich  he  acquired.  Sylla  was  mitigated  by  the  enemies 

of 

who  having  no  eftates  had  thc-ir  names  only  entered  in  the  poll-book;. 

H  *  (0  The:* 
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of  Marius,  who  afcribed  the  beginning,   and  the  moft 
confiderable  actions  of  the  war  to  Metellus,   and  the  laft 
exploits,  and  the  honour  of  finifhing  it,  to  Sylla  •,   that 
fo  the  people  might  no  longer  admire  and  extol  Marius 
above  all  the  other  commanders.     But   all  this  envy, 
detraction,  and  calumny  vanifhed  in   an    inftant,  and 
was  diilipated  upon  the  report  of  the  imminent  danger 
•wherewith  Italy  was  menaced  from  the  Weft.  The  peo- 
ple then  had  great  need  of  a  good   commander,  and 
were  at  a  iofs  whom  to  place  at  the  helm  to  guide  the 
commonwealth  in  fo  dreadful  a  florm ;  and  as  no  perfon 
of  a   noble  and  wealthy  family  flood  for  the  Confulfhip, 
Marius,  though  abfent,  was  elected  to  that  office.     For 
an  account  of  Jugurtha's   defeat    and   captivity    had 
hardly  reached  Rome,  when  news  was  brought  of  the 
invafionoftheTeutones  and  Cimbri.  At  firftit  exceeded 
all  credit,  as  to  the   number   and   ftrength   of  the   ap- 
proaching army  ^  but  at  length  that  report  proved  much 
inferior  to  the  truth,  for  they  were  three  hundred  thou- 
fand  fighting  men,  befide,  a   far   greater   number   of 
•women  and  children.     Their  pretence  was  the  feeking 
new  countries  to  fuftain  their  great  multitudes,  and  ci- 
ties where  they  might  fettle  and  inhabit ;  as  they  had 
heard  that  the  Celtae  before  them  had  expelled  the  E- 
trurians,  and  pofleiTed  themfelves  of  the  beft  part  of  Italy. 
Thefe  having  had  (i)  no  commerce  with  the  fouthern  na- 
tions, and  coming  from  countries  far   remote,  no  man 
knew  what  people  they  were,  or  whence  they  came,  who 
thus  like  a  cloud  hovered  over  Gaul  and  Italy  j  yet  by 
their  grey  eyes,  and  the  largenefs  of  their  flature,  they 
xvere  thought  to  be  fome   of  thofe  Germans  that  dwell 
by  the  northern  fea ;  befides,  the  Germans  in  their  lan- 
guage call  robbers  Cimbri. 

There  are  fome  who  fay  that  fuch  is  the  vaft  extent 

o: 

(i)  Thefe  people  were  fo  little  people,  a  parcel  of  Banditti  that 

Icnown  that  they  have  given  ground  roved  up  and  down  for  plunder. 

to  a  multitude  of  fables.     Strabo  and  had  by  force  of  arms  extend- 

in  his  feventh  book  approves  Pofi-  ed  their  fettlements  as  far  as   the 

donius's  conjecture,  who  thought  Palus  Mseotis,  and  gave  the  name 

thefe  Cimbri    were  a  vagabond  of   Cimbrian;    to    the   Botpho- 
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of  the  country  of  the  Celtas,  that  it  reaches  from  the 
weftern  ocean  and  northern  climes  to  the  lake  Maeotis 
eaflward,  and  to  that  part  of  Scythia  which  borders  upon 
the  Euxine  fea  ;  that  there  the  two  nations  mingle  to- 
gether ;  that  they  make  regular  draughts  out  of  their 
country  not  all  at  once,  nor  continually,  but  at  the 
fpri-g  feafon  every  year  ;  that  by  means  of  thefe  annual 
(•applies  they  have  gradually  fwarmed  over  the  greater! 
part  of  the  European  continent ;  and  that  though  they 
are  feparately  diftinguifhed  by  different  names  accord- 
ing to  the  different  clans  of  which  they  are  compounded, 
yet  their  whole  army  is  comprehended  under  the  gene- 
ral name  of  Celto-Scythse.  Others  fay  that  they  were 
originally  a  fmall  parcel  of  the  Cimmerii,  anciently  well 
known  to  the  Grecians  ;  and  that  quitting  their  native 
foil,  or  being  expelled  from  thence  by  the  Scythians  on 
account  of  fome  fedition  among  them,  they  palled  from 
the  Palos  Moetis  into  Afia,  under  the  conduct  of  one 
Lygdamis,  whom  they  had  chofen  for  their  leader  •,  but 
the  greater  and  more  warlike  part  of  themftill  inhabited 
the  remotefl  regions  lying  upon  the  northern  ocean. 
Thefe,  they  fay,  live  in  a  dark  woody  country,  where 
the  fun  is  feldom  feen,  by  reafon  of  their  many  high 
and  fpreading  trees,  which  alfo  reach  inward  as  far  as 
the  Hercinian  forefl ;  they  are  under  that  part  of  the 
heavens  where  the  pole  is  fb  elevated,  that  by  the  decli- 
nation of  the  parallels,  the  zenith  of  the  inhabitants 
feems  to  be  but  little  diftant  from  it ;  and  their  days 
and  nights  are  of  fuch  a  length  that  they  ferve  todivide 
their  year  into  two  equal  parts.  (2)  This  difmal  country 
gave  occafion  to  the  fiction  of  Homer  concerning  the  in- 
fernal regions.  From  hence  therefore  thefe  barbarians 
began  their  march,  when  they  came  into  Ifaly,  being 
anciently  called  Cimmerii,  and  in  procefs  of  time  Cimbri, 

by 

rus,    which    name    the    Greeks  reprefented  by  him  in  the  eleventh 

changed  into  Cimmerian.  book  of  his  OdyfTey,  but  he  does 

(z)    It  is    true    that    the   dark  not  place  them  in  the  country  of 

country  of  the  Cimmerii  gave  Ho-  the  Scythian  Cimmerians,  but  in 

iner  the  hint  for  his  fable  of  the  Campania  near  the  lake  Avernns. 
infernal  regions,  fuch  as  they  are 

H3  <     (3)  The 
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by  corruption  of  the  word  probably,  and  not  from  their 
cuftoms  or  manners.  But  thefe  things  are  built  rather 
upon  conjecture,  than  any  authority  from  hiftory. 
However,  mod  hiftorians  agree,  that  the  number  of 
this  rabble,  inftead  of  being  lefs,  was  greater  than  had 
been  reported.  They  were  of  an  invincible  ftrength 
and  ficrceneis  in  battle,  and  came  on  with  the  fame  ir- 
refiftible  violence  as  a  devouring  flame  ;  nor  could  any 
withfland  their  fury  in  their  march,  but  all  that  came 
in  their  way  were  trodden  down,  or  driven  before  them, 
like  fo  many  fheep  of  whom  they  had  made  a  prey. 
Many  Roman  armies,  and  many  officers  of  great  repu- 
tation, who  had  the  care  of  the  Tranfalpine  Gaul  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  were  defeated,  or  fled  ignomini- 
oufly  before  them.  And  indeed  the  faint  refiftance 
thefe  barbarians  met  with  in  their  firil  efforts,  chiefly 
encouraged  them  to  bend  their  march  towards  Rome. 
For  having  vanquifhed  all  they  fet  upon,  and  being 
well  laden  with  plunder,  they  refolved  to  fettle  them- 
felves  no  where  till  they  mould  have  razed  the  city,  and 
wafted  all  Italy. 

The  Romans  being  from  all  parts  alarmed  with  this 
news,  immediately  fent  for  Marius  to  be  their  com- 
mander in  that  war,  and  nominated  him  the  fecond  time 
Conful.  Though  the  law  did  not  permit  any  one  that 
was  abfent,  or  that  had  not  (laid  a  certain  time  from 
his  firft  Confulfhip  to  be  again  created  ;  yet  the  people 
rejected  all  his  opponents  ;  for  they  confidered  this  was 
not  the  firft  time  that  law  had  given  place  to  the 
common  intereft,  nor  was  the  prefent  occafion  lefs  urgent 
than  that,  when  contrary  to  law  they  made  Scipio  Con- 
ful, not  from  a  fear  of  lofmg  their  own  city,  but  from 
a  defire  of  deflroying  Carthage.  This  confideration  pre- 
vailed, and  Marius  bringing  over  his  legions  out  of 
Africa  on  the  very  firfl  day  of  January  (which  the  Ro- 
mans reckon  the  beginning  of  their  year)  received  the 
Ccnfulfhip,  and  then  alfb  entered  in  triumph,  mowing 
Jugurtha  a  prifoner  to  the  people  ;  a  fight  as  agreeable 
to  their  wifhes  as  jt  was  beyond  their  expectation  ;  for 
no  one  could  hope  to  fee  an  end  of  that  war  whilft  he 
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lived ;  (b  various  was  the  character  of  that  man,  fo 
capable  was  he  of  accommodating  himfelf  to  every  turn 
of  fortune,  and  fo  much  was  his  valour  mixed  with 
fubtlety  and  craft.  It  is  faid,  that  when  he  was  led  in 
triumph,  he  fell  diftrafted ;  and  after  the  ceremony  was 
over  he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  where  whilft  they  were 
•all  in  hafte  to  flrip  him,  Ibme  of  them  tore  his  robe  off 
his  back,  and  others  catching  eagerly  at  his  pendants 
pulled  the  tips  of  his  ears  off  with  them.  After  this, 
as  they  were  cafting  him  naked  and  full  of  horror  into 
a  deep  dungeon,  he  cried  out,  "  O  heaven  !  how  intole- 
"  rably  cold  is  this  bath  of  yours  ?"  There  ftruggling  for  fix 
days  with  extreme  hunger,  and  to  the  very  laft  minute 
feeming  fond  of  life,  he  in  the  end  received  the  juft  re- 
ward of  his  villainies.  In  this  triumph  was  carried  (as 
is  reported)  of  gold  three  thoufand  and  feven  pound 
weight,  of  filver  bullion  five  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  feventy-five,  and  of  filver  coin  feventeen  thoufand 
and  twenty-eight  drachmas.  After  the  folemnity  was 
over  Marius  allembled  the  fenate,  where  either  through 
inadvertency,  or  an  infblent  oftentation,  he  entered  in 
his  triumphal  robe;  but  as  foon  as  he  perceived  the 
fenate  was  offended  at  it  he  withdrew,  and  putting  on 
his  ordinary  habit,  he  returned  immediately,  and  took 
his  place. 

When  Marius  fet  out  with  the  army  he  kept  his  fol- 
diers  in  continual  exercife,  ufrig  them  to  labour  and 
fatigue,  to  long  and  tedious  marches,  and  compelling 
every  man  to  carry  his  own  baggage,  and  provide  his 
own  victuals  ^  fo  that  afterwards  fuch  as  were  very  la- 
borious, and  performed  their  work  filently  and  without 
murmuring,  were  called  "  Marius's  mules."  But  fome 
give  another  reafon  for  this  proverb  ;  and  fay  that  when 
Scipiobefieged  Numantia,  he  being  careful  to  infpect  not 
only  their  horfes  and  arms,  but  their  mules  and  car- 
riages too,  and  fee  how  well  equipped  and  in  what 
readinefs  every  orie  was,  Marius  brought  forth  his 
horfe,  which  he  had  fed  extremely  well,  and  a  mule  in 
better  cafe,  and  ftronger  and  gentler  than  thofe  of 
ethers  j  the  General  being  very  much  pleafed  with 
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them,  often  mentioned  Marius's  beafls;  and  hence 
thofe  who  in  a  way  of  raillery  praifed  a  drudging  labo- 
rious man  called  him,  "Marius's  mule." 

Fortune  feems  very  much  to  have  favoured  Marius 
on   this  occafion.      For  the  courfe  of  the  barbarians 
changing  like  a  fudden  ebb  of  the  tide,  they  firft  in- 
vaded Spain,  whereby  he  had  'time  to  exercife  his  fol- 
diers,  and  confirm  their  courage,  and,  which  was  mofl 
confiderable,  to  fhow  them  what  he  himfelf  was.     For 
his  fierce  difpofition  in  authority,  and  his  feverity   in 
punifhing,  proved  bothjuft  and  advantageous  to  them, 
as  by  this  means  they  were  accuftomed  to  a  ready  and 
exact  obedience  •,  and  his  paflionate  temper,  ftern  voice, 
and  harfh  afpect,  which  were  in  a  little  while  grown 
familiar  to  them,  they  efteemed  terrible  not  .to  them- 
felves,  but  only  to  their  enemies.     But  his  uprightnefs 
in  judging  did  more  efpecially  pleafe  the  foldiers  :  of 
this  the  following  inftance  is  related.     CaiusLufms,  his 
own  nephew,  had  a  command  under  him  in  the  army  ; 
he  was  a  man  in  other  refpects  of  a  good  character,  but 
much  addicted  to  the  unlawful  love  of  young  men ;  he 
particularly  loved  one   that  was  under  his  command 
called  Trebonius,  with  whom,  notwithftanding  his  many 
felicitations,    he  could  never   prevail ;    at  length  one 
night  he  fent  a  meflenger  for  him,  and  Trebonius,  as  he 
durft  not  refufe  to  comply  with  the  commands  of  his 
fuperior,  obeyed  the  fummons ;  and  being  brought  into 
his  tent,   as  Lufius  endeavoured  to  force  him,  he  drew 
his  fword  and  killed  him.     This  was  done  whilft  Marius 
was  abfent ;  who,  when  he  returned,  appointed  Trebo- 
nius a  time  for  his  trial.      There  were  many  accufers, 
but  no  one  appeared  in  his  defence ;  but  Trebonius  him- 
felf with  an  undaunted  courage  related  the  whole  mat- 
ter, and  brought  witnefles  to  prove  that  he  had  often 
refitted  Lufms's  importunity ;  and  that  though  he  had 
offered  him  confiderable  prefents,   he  always  rejected 
them.     Marius  being  highly  pleafed,  and  full  of  admi- 
ration, commanded  a  crown  to  be  "brought,  fuch  as  the 
Romans  beftow  on  thofe  who  have  performed  any  worthy 
exploit,  and  put  it  himfelf  on  the  head  of  Trebonius,  as 
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one  who  had  performed  a  gallant  action,  at  a  time  that 
very  much  wanted  fuch  good  examples. 

This  being  told  at  Rome,  proved  no  fmall  help  to 
Marius  in  obtaining  his  third  Confulfhip.     Betides,  the 
barbarians  were  expected  in  the  Ipring,  and  the  people 
were  unwilling  to  trull  their  fortunes  in  that  exigency 
under  the  conduct  of  any  other  General  but  him.     How- 
ever their  arrival  was  not  fo  fudden  as  was   imagined, 
fo  that  Marius's  third   Confulfhip  expired,  without  a 
fight  of  the  barbarians.     The  election  coming  on,  and 
his  collegue  being  dead,  he  left  the  command  of  the 
army  to  Manius  Aquilius,  and  haflened  to  Rome.  Seve- 
ral eminent  perfons  being  candidates  for  the  Confulfhip, 
Lucius  Saturninus  (who  had  more  authority   with  the 
people  than  any  of  the  other  tribunes,  and  whom  Ma- 
rius had  gained  to  his  intereft)  made  an  harangue  to  the 
people,  advifmg  them  to  chufe  Marius  Conful ;  but  he 
feeming  to  decline  the  office,  and  pretending  not  to  be 
ambitious  of  it,  Saturninus  called   him  traitor  to  his 
country,  for  refufmg  to  take  the  command  in  fuch  an 
apparent  danger.     And  though  it  was  not  difficult  to 
difcover  that  he  had  been  employed  by  Marius  to  put 
this  trick  upon  the  people,  yet  they  confidering  that 
the  prefent  juncture  very  much  required  his  capacity, 
and  his  good  fortune  too,  voted  him  the  fourth  time 
Conful,  as  made  Catulus  Lutatius  his  collegue,  a  man 
very  much  efteemed  by  the  nobility,  and  not  unaccept- 
able to  the  commons. 

Marius  having  notice  of  the  enemy's  approach,  with 
all  expedition  pafled  the  Alps ;  and  pitching  his  camp 
by  the  river  Rhone,  he  took  care  firft  to  furniih  himfelf 
with  plentiful  fupplies  of  victuals,  left  at  any  time  he 
mould  be  forced  to  fight  at  a  difadvantage  for  want  of 
neceflaries.  But  as  the  carriage  of  provifions  by  fea 
was  long,  hazardous,  and  expenfive,  he  found  a  means 
of  rendering  it  more  eafy  and  expeditious.  The  mouth 
of  the  Rhone  was  at  that  time  choaked  up  with  mud  and 
fand  left  there  by  the  ebbing  -tides,  fo  that  mips  could 
not  pafsin  without  much  difficulty  and  hazard.  Hither 
therefore  bringing  his  army,  then  at  leifure,  he  cuufed 
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a  deep  and  wide  trench  to  be  dug,  capable  of  receiving 
fhips  of  confiderable  burden  ;  into  this  he  turned  a  great 
part  of  the  river,  and  drew  it  to  a  convenient  place  on 
the  coaft  where  the  opening  to  the  fea  was  fmooth  and 
fecure.  This  trench  retains  his  name  to  this  day. 

The  enemy  dividing  themfelves  into  two  bodies,  the 
•Cimbri  were  appointed  to  march  the  upper  way  through 
Noricum,  and  force  the  paffes  there,  which  were  guarded 
by  Catulus,  whilft  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  marched 
againft  Marius   along   the  fea  coaft   through  Liguria. 
The  Cimbri  took  up  more  time  in  their  preparations, 
-and  delayed  their  march ;  but  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones 
were  more  expeditious,  and  having  with  long  marches 
pa{Ted  the  Alps,  and  traverfed  the  whole  country  of  Li- 
guria, they  foon  came  up  with  Marius,  and  prefented 
to  his  view  an  incredible  number  of  enemies,  terrible  in 
their  afpect,  whofe  ordinary   voice  and  warlike  iTiouts 
differed  from  thofe  of  all  other  men.     Having  encamped 
on  the  plain,  where  they  fpread  themfelves  over  a  vaft 
extent  of  ground,  they  challenged  the  Conful  to  battle. 
Marius,  nothing  moved  with  their  boafts  and  menaces, 
reftrained  his  foldiers  within  the  trenches,  and  fharply  re- 
prehended thofe  that  were  too  forward  and  eager  to  en- 
gage, calling  them  "  traitors  to  their  country,"  and  telling 
them  "  that  they  were  not  come  thither  in  purfuitof  tri- 
"  umphsand  trophies,  but  their  bufmefs  now  was  to  difli- 
"  pate  the  dreadful  ftorm  that  was  ready  to  burft  over  them 
**  and  to  fave  Italy  from  deftrudtion."  This  he  reprefented 
in  private  to  his  chief  officers  and  men  of  the  firft  rank. 
As  to  the  common  foldiers  he  placed  them  by  turns  upon 
the  bulwarks  to  furvey  the  enemy,  that  they  might  be 
accuftomed  to  bear  their  frightful  fhape  and  voice,  and 
might  be  acquainted  with  their  arms  and  their  way  of 
ufmg  them  ;  fo  that  in  a  little  time  what  at  firft  appeared 
terrible  to  their  apprehenfions,  by  often  viewing  became 
familiar ;    for  he  juftly  thought  that  novelty  impofes 
very  much  upon  the  imagination,    and  adds  fictitious 
circumftances  of  terror  to  formidable  objects,  and  that 
familiarity  on  the  contrary  leflens  our  fear  of  thofe  things 
which  are  really  mofl  dreadful.     Accordingly  the  fears 
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of  the  foldiers  were  diminifhing  every  day  by  thus  con- 
tinually furveying  their  enemies,  and  their  indignation 
was  rouzed,  and  their  courage  inflamed  when  they  heard 
the  threats  and  infupportable  infolence  of  the  barbarians, 
who  not  only  plundered  and  depopulated  all  the  country 
round,  but  alfo  in  a  moft  impudent  and  contemptuous 
manner  threatened  to  ftorm  their  trenches. 

This  put  the  foldiers  out  of  all  patience :  they  complain- 
ed loudly  of  it,  and  their  complaints  came  to  Marius'sown 
ears.  "  What  effeminacy  (faid  they)  has  Marius  difcover- 
"  ed  in  us,  that  he  mould  thus  keep  us  locked  up  like  fo 
"  many  women,  and  hinder  us  from  encountering  our 
"  enemies  ?  Come  on,  let  us  fhow  ourfelves  men,  and  afk 
"  him  if  he  expects  any  others  that  muft  fight  in  defence  of 
"  Italy.  Shall  he  always  employ  us  in  fervile  offices,  when 
"  he  would  draw  trenches,  cleanfe  places  of  mud  and  dirt, 
*'  and  turn  the  courfe  of  rivers  ?  In  fuch  works  as  thefe,  it 
"  feems,  he  will  exercife  us,  then  return  home,  and  boaft  to 
*'  the  people  of  thefe  great  exploits  in  his  confulfhips.     Or 
"  does  the  defeat  of  Carbo  and  Caepio,  who  were  vanquifh- 
"  ed  by  the  enemy,  afright  him  ?  Surely  they  were  much 
"  inferior  to  Marius  both  in  glory  and  valour,  and  com- 
"  manded  a  much  weaker  army ;  at  the  worft  it  is  better  to 
*'  be  in  action,  though  we  fuffer  for  it  like  them,  than  to  fit 
"  idle  fpectators  of  the  deftruction  of  our  allies."  Marius, 
not  a  little  pleafed  to  hear  this,  gently  appeafed  them,  by 
afluring  them  that  he  did  notdiftruft  their  valour,  but  that 
he  was  to  follow  the  directions  of  an  Oracle,  which  pointed 
out  to  him  the  time  and  place  which  were  to  fecure  to  him 
the  victory.  For  he  conftantly  carried  up  and  down  with 
him  a  Syrian  woman  called  Martha,  who  palled  for  a 
prophetefs.     He  caufed  her  to  be  borne  in  a  litter,  paid 
her  all   imaginable  refpect,  and  never  facrificed  to  the 
Gods  but  by  her  direction.     She  had  formerly  addrefled 
herfelf  to  the  fenate,  offering  to  communicate  her  pre-P 
dictions  to  them,  but  they  refufed  to  hear  her.     Upon 
this  (he  betook  herfelf  to  the  women,  whom  fhe  eafily 
wrought  into  a  belief  of  her  great  (kill  and  infight  into 
futurity.     It  happened  one  day  as  (he  was  fitting  at  the 
feet  of  Marius's  wife  in  the  amphitheatre,  when  there 
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was  a  combat  between  two  gladiators,  (he  luckily  fore- 
told to  her  which  of  the  two  mould  conquer.  Marius's 
wife  immediately  fent  her  to  her  hufband,  who  was  at 
that  time  at  the  head  of  the  army  ;  and  he  received  her 
with  the  utmoft  veneration.  After  this  (he  was  every 
day  carried  up  and  down  the  camp  in  her  litter ;  and 
when  (he  went  to  facrifice,  (he  wore  a  purple  robe  lined 
and  buttoned  up,  and  had  in  her  hand  a  fpear  trimmed 
with  ribbands  and  garlands.  This  management  ren- 
dered it  doubtful  to  many  whether  Marius  really  gave 
any  credit  to  her  himfelf,  or  only  acted  a  part  and  (howed 
her  publickly  to  impofe  upon  the  foldiers. 

But  what  Alexander  Mindus  relates  about  the  vultures, 
really  deferves  admiration.  He  fays  that  always  before 
Marius's  victories  there  appeared  two  of  them,  and  ac- 
companied the  army.  They  were  known  by  their 
brazen  collars ;  for  the  foldiers,  when  they  took  them, 
put  them  about  their  necks,-  and  then  let  them  go,  (b 
that  they  in  a  manner  knew  and  faluted  the  foldiers  ; 
and  whenever  thefe  appeared  in  their  march,  they 
very  much  rejoyced,  as  at  an  omen  of  good  fuccefs  in 
that  expedition.  About  this  time  there  happened  many 
figns  and  prodigies,  mod  of  them  of  the  ordinary  kind  j 
but  it  was  reported  that  at  Ameria  and  Tudurtum,  two 
cities  in  Italy,  there  were  feen  one  night  in  the  fky, 
flaming  darts  and  (hields,  now  waving  about,  and 
then  claming  againfl  one  another,  in  imitation  of  thofe 
poflures  and  motions  which  foldiers  ufe  in  fighting ; 
and  that  at  length  one  party  retreating,  and  the  other 
purfuing,  they  all  difappeared  in  the  weft.  Much  about 
the  fame  time  arrived  from  Peflinus,  Batibaces,  the  chief 
prieft  of  Cybele,  who  affirmed  that  theGoddefs  had  de- 
clared to  him  "  that  the  Romans  fhould  obtain  the  victory, 
*'  and  all  the  glorious  advantages  arifmg  from  it."  The  fe- 
nate  giving  credit  to  this  report,  decreed  a  temple  to  be 
built  to  the  Goddefs  on  account  of  the  victory.  But 
when  Batibaces  was  going  to  communicate  the  fame 
thing  to  the  people,  AulusPompeius  a  tribune  prevented 
him,  calling  him  irnpoftor,  and  ignominioufly  pulling 
him  out  of  the  Roftrum ;  but  this  very  action  gave  more 
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credit  to  the  prediction  •,  for  Aulus  had  fcarce  diflblved 
the  aflembly,  and  returned  home,  when  a  violent  fe- 
ver feized  him,  of  which  he  died  within  a  week  after. 
This  was  univerfally  known. 

Whilft  Marius  lay  quiet,  without  attempting  any 
thing  upon  the  barbarians,  they  ventured  to  attack  his 
camp  ;  from  whence  being  encountred  with  mowers  of 
darts,  and  lofing  feveral  of  their  men,  they  determined  to 
march  forward,  hoping  to  pafs  the  Alps  without  oppofi- 
tion  ;  wherefore  packing  up  their  baggage,  they  march- 
ed by  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  the  greatnefs 
of  their  numbers  appeared  in  a  clearer  light  than  it  had 
done  before,  from  the  time  they  took  up  in  their  march ; 
for  it  is  Lid  that  though  they  moved  on  without  inter- 
miflion,  they  were  fix  days  in  palling  by  Marius's  camp. 
They  came  fo  near  the  Romans,  that  feme  of  them  as  they 
marched  along  called  out,  and  in  an  infulting  manner 
afked  them  "  if  they  had  any  meflages  to  their  wives,  for 
"  they  mould  be  fhortly  with  them  ? 

As  foon  as  the  barbarians  had  all  patted  by,  and 
were  in  fiill  march,  Marius  decamped,  following  them 
leifurely,  conftantly  halting  when  they  did,  at  fome 
fmall  diftance  behind  them,  and  chufing  always  con- 
venient places  for  his  camp,  which  he  ftrongly  forti- 
fied, that  he  might  pafs  the  nights  in  fafety.  Thus 
they  marched  till  they  came  to  Aquae-Sextiae,  whence  the 
Alps  were  but  little  diftant;  and  then  Marius  put  him- 
felf  in  readinefe  for  the  encounter. 

He  chofe  a  place  for  his  camp  of  confiderable  ftrength, 
but  where  there  was  fcarcity  of  water ;  defigning,  as  was 
reported,  by  this  means  to  marpen  the  courage  of  his  fbl- 
diers.  For  when  feveral  of  them  feemed  diffatisfied  at  his 
chufing  that  ground  where  they  were  in  danger  of  per  ifh- 
ing  for  want  of  water ;  he  pointing  with  his  hand  to  a  river 
which  ran  near  the  enemy's  camp,  faid  to  them,  "  There 
"  you  may  have  water,  but  you  mufc  purchafe  it  at  the 
*'  expence  of  your  blood."  And  why  then,"  replied  they, 
"  do  you  not  lead  us  thither,  whilfl  we  have  any  blood 
u  Jeft  in  our  veins  ?"  To  which  he  anfwered  them  in  a 

fofter 
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iofter  tone,  "  I  will  lead  you  thither,  but  firft  let  us  for- 
"  tify  our  camp."   Though  this  did  not  hinder  the  foldi- 
ers  from  murmuring,  yet  they  all  obeyed.    But  the  fer- 
vants  belonging  to  the  army  being  in  great  want  of  water, 
both  for  themtelves  and  their  cattle,  ran  in  great  crowds 
towards  the  river,   fome  with  hatchets,   fome  with  axes, 
others  with  fwords  and  javelins,  and  all  with  pitchers  in 
their  hands,  being  refolved  to  have  water,  though  they 
were  obliged    to  fight  for  it.     Thefe  were  at  firft  en- 
countered only  by  a  fmall  party  of  the  enemy  ;    for  it 
was  then  about  dinner-time,  when  fome  having  bathed 
were  fitting  at  table,  and  others  were  (till  bathing ;  the 
country  in  thofe  parts  abounding  with  hot  fprings.   This 
gave  the  Romans  an  opportunity  of  furprizing  a  great  ma- 
ny of  them,  who  being  much  taken  with  the  delightful- 
nefs  of  thofe  baths,  thought  of  nothing  but  regaling  them- 
felves,  and  indulging  their  appetites.  But  the  exclamati- 
ons of  thofe  who  were  firft  attacked  having  given  the  alarm, 
and  drawn  others  who  were  neareft  them  to  their  affift- 
ance,  Mar i  us  could   no  longer  reftrain  the  impatience 
of  the  foldiers,  who  were   in   pain  for  their   fervants. 
Befides,  the  Ambrones  who  were  above  thirty  thoufand 
in  number,  and   who  were  the  beft  of  the  enemies 
troops,    and  who  had  already   defeated   Manlius   and 
Caepio,  were  drawn  out,  and  flood  to  their  arms.     As 
to  thefe,    though  their  bodies  were  overcharged  with 
eating,  yet  their   minds   were    rendered    daring    and 
chearful  by  the  wine  they  had  drank  ;  fo  that  they  ad- 
vanced, not  in  a  wild  and  diforderly  manner,  or  rend- 
ing the  air  with  a  confufed  noife,  and  inarticulate  y el- 
lings,  but  ftriking  on  their  armour  by   regular   inter- 
vals, and  moving  all  together  as  to  a  tune  or  meafure, 
continually  repeating  their  own  name,  Ambrones  !    Am- 
brones !  either  the  better  to  encourage  one  another,  or 
to  ftrike  the  greater  terror  into  their  enemies.     Of  all 
the  Italian's  in  Marius's  army,  the  Ligurians  were  the 
firft  that  charged  ;   and  when  they  underftood  that  the 

enemies 

(3)  The  Ambrones  had  parted  they  had  no  camp  on  that  fide. 
the  river  when  they  were  de-  Wemuft  therefore  underftand  by 
feated  by  the  Romans ;  fo  that  this  paflage  the  camp  of  the  Teu- 

tones ; 
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fhouted  the  word  Ambrones,  they  alfo  echoed 
back  the  fame  word,  which  was  their  own  ancient  name. 
This  acclamation  being  thus  returned  from  one  army 
to  the  other  before  they  joined,  and  the  officers  on  either 
fide  encouraging  them,  they  flrove  with  all  pollible  ve- 
hemence to  exceed  each  other  in  the  loudnefs  of  their 
fhouts ;  and  this  was  a  great  incentive  to  their  courage. 

The  Ambrones  having  the  river  to  pafs,  this  broke 
their  order  ;  fo  that  before  they  could  form  again  on 
the  other  fide,  the  Ligurians  attacked  the  van,  and  be- 
gan the  charge.  At  the  fame  time  the  Romans  haftened 
up  to  fupport  the  Ligurians  •,  and  pouring  down  upon 
the  enemy  from  the  higher  ground,  they  prelt  them  fb 
hard,  that  they  were  foon  put  into  diforder.  A  great 
number  of  them  were  ilain  upon  the  bank  of  the  river 
where  they  fell  foul  upon  one  another,  and  the  river 
itfelf  was  filled  with  the  blood  and  dead  bodies  of  the 
barbarians.  Thofe  who  were  got  fafe  over  not  daring  to 
make  head,  the  Romans  flew  them  as  they  fled  to  their 
camp  and  carriages  (3)  •  where  the  women  meeting  them 
with  fwords  and  axes,  and  making  an  hideous  outcry, 
fell  upon  thofe  that  fled  as  well  as  thofe  that  purfued, 
the  former  as  traitors,  the  other  as  enemies ;  and  mix- 
ing themfelves  with  the  foldiers,  with  their  bare  arms 
they  pulled  away  the  fhields  of  the  Romans,  and  laid  hold 
on  their  fwords,  enduring  the  wounding  and  flaming 
of  their  bodies  to  the  very  laft  with  undaunted  refolu- 
tion.  Thus  the  battle  is  laid  to  have  happened  upon 
the  banks  of  that  river  rather  by  accident  than  by  any 
defign  of  the  General. 

The  Romans,  after  having  thus  put  to  the  fword  the 
greater!  part  of  the  Ambrones,  retired  as  it  began  to 
grow  dark  ;  but  the  camp  did  not  refound  with  fongs 
of  victory,  as  was  ufual  on  fuch  occafions ;  there  were 
no  rejoycings,  no  mutual  entertainments  in  their  tents. 
Sleep  itfelf  that  moll  welcome  refrefhment,  after  the 
toils  of  a  fuccefsful  battle,  was  that  night  a  flranger  to 

the 

tones ;  for  that  they  were  en-  bable  from  the  account  Plutarch 
camped  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  gives  of  the  engagement  with 
river  with  the  Romans,  fecmspro-  them  two  days  after. 

(4)  This 
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the  Romans,  who  patted  their  time  in  the  greatefl  trou- 
ble and  perplexity.  Their  camp  was  unfortified  ^  and 
there  ftill  remained  many  myriads  of  the  barbarians 
yet  unconquered.  Thefe  of  the  Ambrones  who  had 
efcaped  from  the  late  defeat  being  mingled  with  them, 
filled  the  air  with  hideous  outcries,  not  like  the  fighs 
and  groans  of  men,  but  like  the  howlings  and  bellow- 
ings  of  wild  beafts,  attended  with  threats  and  lamenta- 
tions, which  proceeding  from  fuch  an  innumerable 
hoft,  refounded  through  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
and  the  hollow  banks  of  the  adjacent  river.  While 
this  horrid  din  ecchoed  through  the  whole  plain,  the 
hearts  of  the  Romans  were  feized  with  terror,  and  Ma- 
rius  himfelf  was  ftruck  with  amazement  at  the  appre- 
heniions  of  a  tumultuous  night-engagement.  How- 
ever the  barbarians  made  no  motions  either  that  night, 
or  the  day  following,  but  fpent  that  time  in  coufult- 
ing  how  to  difpofe  and  draw  themfelves  up  to  the 
beft  advantage. 

In  the  mean  time  Marius,  well-knowing  that  there 
hung  over  the  enemy's  camp  fome  cliffs,  and  hollows 
covered  with  wood,  detached  Claudius  Marcellus  with 
three  thoufand  men  to  lie  there  in  ambufcade,  and 
fall  on  the  enemy's  rear  when  the  fight  was  begun. 
He  ordered  the  remainder  of  his  troops  to  fup  early 
and  take  their  reft.  The  next  morning  as  foon  as  it 
was  day  he  drew  up  before  the  camp,  and  commanded 
the  horfe  to  march  into  the  plain,  which  the  Teutones 
perceiving,  could  not  contain  themfelves,  nor  flay  till 
all  the  Romans  were  come  down  into  the  plain, 
where  they  might  encounter  them  upon  equal  terms ; 
but  arming  themfelves  in  haftc,  and  in  great  anger, 
they  inconfiderately  ran  and  attacked  them  upon 
that  rifmg  ground.  Marius  difpatched  his  officers  with 
proper  orders  to  all  parts,  commanding  his  men  to 
fland  ftill,  and  wait  for  the  enemy,  and  as  foon  as  they 
were  advanced  within  reach  to  throw  their  darts,  and 

then 

(4)  This  vi&ory  was  obtained    fecond  year  of  the  hundred  and 
in  Marius's  fourth  confutftip  the    fixty-rwmh  Olympiad,  and  a  hun- 
dred 
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then  joining  their  fhields,  to  attack  them  with  fword 
in  hand ;  for  he  knew  that  the  fteepnefs  of  the  ground 
would  render  the  enemy's  footing  unfteady,  and  abate 
the  force  of  their  blows  j  nor  could  their  fhields  be 
joined  clofe  together,  where  the  declivity  of  the  place 
would  be  continually  forcing  their  bodies  upon  an  un- 
equal poife. 

This  counfel  he  gave  them,  and  was  himfelf  ob» 
ferved  to  be  the  firft  that  followed  it ;  for  he  was  in- 
ferior to  none  m  the  agility  of  his  body,  and  far  ex- 
celled them  all  in  refolution.  Wherefore  the  Romans 
vigoroufly  oppofed  them,  and  flopping  them  fhort  as 
they  were  afcending  the  hill,  prefled  hard  upon  them, 
and  forced  them  back  into  the  plain,  where  the  fore- 
moft  battalions  began  to  rally,  and  form  again,  but  the 
rear  was  in  the  utmofl  conrufion.  For  Marcellus  was 
upon  the  watch,  and  as  foon  as  he  was-  afTured  from 
the  noife  and  clamour  which  reached  the  hills  where 
he  lay,  concealed,  that  the  fight  was  begun,  he  marched 
forward  with  his  troops,  and  falling  impetuoufly  and 
with  loud  fhouts  upon  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  he  killed 
many  of  them.  The  Romans  prefled  them  with  fuch 
vigour  that  they  pufhed  them  upon  thofe  that  were  in 
the  front,  fb  that  the  whole  army  was  foon  put  into 
diforder ;  and  the  barbarians  being  affaulted  both  in 
front  and  rear,  and  unable  to  make  head  againft  both 
attacks  at  once,  were  broken,  and  put  to  flight. 

(4)  The  Romans  purfuing  them,  flew  and  took  pri- 
foners  above  a  hundred  thoufand,  and  poflelUng  them- 
felves  of  their  tents,  baggage,  and  carriages,  voted  as 
many  of  them  as  were  not  plundered  as  a  prefent  to 
rVlarius.  This  indeed  was  a  magnificent  recompence  ; 
but  it  was  thought  to  be  far  fhort  of  the  important  fer- 
vice  he  had  done  his  country  in  that  imminent  danger. 
But  fome  authors  give  a  different  account  of  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  fpoils,  and  number  of  the  flain.  It  is  faid 
that  after  this  battle  the  Meflilians  made  inclofures  for 
their  vineyards  with  the  bones  of  thofe  who  fell  in  it, 

and 

dred  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 

VOL.  III.  I  (5)  I 
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and  that  the  foil,  being  enriched  by  the  moifture  of  the 
putrefied  bodies  (which  was  foaked  in  with  the  rain  of 
the  following  winter)  yielded  the  next  feafon  a  prodi- 
gious crop  -,  which  judifies  Archilochus  when  he  (peaks 
of  "  fields  being  fattened  with  blood."  It  is  a  common 
obfervation,  that  extraordinary  rains  ufually  fall  after 
great  battles  •,  whether  it  be,  that  fome  deity  waflies  and 
cleanfes  the  polluted  earth  with  mowers  from  above, 
or  that  blood  and  corruption  emitting  a  moid  and 
grofs  vapour,  thicken  the  air,  which  by  reafon  of  its 
tenuity  is  fubjed  to  great  alterations  even  from  the 
fmalleft  caufes. 

After  the  battle,  Marius  chofe  out  from  amongft  the 
barbarian  fpoils  and  arms,  fnch  as  were  mod  rich  and 
mod  entire,  and  would  make  the  greatefl  mow  in  his 
triumph ;  the  reft  he  heaped  upon  a  large  pile,  and  of- 
fered them  as  a  fplendid  facrifice  to  the  Gods.  The 
army  flood  round  about  the  pile  crowned  with  laurel ; 
and  himfelf  arrayed  in  his  purple  robe,  and  girt  after 
the  fafhion  of  the  Romans,  taking  a  lighted  torch,  and 
with  both  hands  lifting  it  up  towards  heaven,  was  go- 
ing to  put  it  to  the  pile,  when  fome  of  his  friends  were 
efpied  coming  in  all  hade  towards  him  on  horfeback  $ 
whereupon  every  one  remained  in  great  filence  and  ex- 
pectation :  when  they  came  near,  they  alighting,  faluted 
Marius,  told  him  the  news  of  his  fifth  confullhip,  and 
delivered  him  letters  to  the  fame  purpofe.  This  added 
no  fmall  joy  to  the  folemnity,  which  the  army  exprefled 
by  martial  fhouts  and  acclamations ;  and  whild  the  of- 
ficers were  placing  new  crowns  on  the  head  of  Marius, 
he  fet  fire  to  the  pile  and  finimed  his  facrifice. 

But  whatever  it  be,  which  permits  us  not  the  en- 
joyment of  profperity  pure  and  fincere,  but  dill  diver- 
fifies  human  life  with  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  whe- 
ther it  be  fortune,  or  fome  malevolent  and  avenging 
Deity,  or  the  unalterable  nature  of  things,  within  a 
few  days  after  this  joyful  folemnity,  Marius  received 
news  of  an  event,  which  raifed  a  cloud  in  the  midft  of 
this  calm  and  ferenity,  and  threatened  Rome  with  ano- 
ther dreadful  temped.  For  Catulus,  who  had  been 

fent 
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fent  to  oppofe  the  Cimbri  in  their  march,  and  defend 
the  pailes  on  the  tops  of  the  Alps,  thinking  it  impoffible 
to  do  it  without  making  fo  many  detachments  as  would 
neceffarily  weaken  his  forces,  marched  back  into  Italy, 
and  pofted  his  army  behind  the  river  Athefis  -,  where 
blocking  up  the  fords  with  ftrong  fortifications  on  both 
fides,  he  made  a  bridge  over  it,  that  fo  he  might  be  in 
a  condition  to  fuccour  the  garrifons  on  the  other  fide, 
if  the  enemy,  having  forced  the  narrow  pafiages  of  the 
mountains,  mould  attempt  to  ftorm  them.  The  bar- 
barians came  on  with  fuch  infolence  and  contempt  of 
their  enemies,  jthat  to  mow  their  ftrength  and  courage, 
rather  than  out  of  any  neceflity,  they  expofed  them- 
felves  quite  naked  to  mowers  of  fnow,  climbed  up  to 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  through  heaps  of  ice  and 
fnow,  and  from  thence,  placing  their  broad  (hields  un- 
der their  bodies,  they  flid  from  the  precipices  along 
the  vaft  flippery  defcents. 

When  they  had  pitched  their  camp  at  a  little  dil- 
tance  from  the  river,  and  furveyed  the  pafTage,  they 
determined  to  fill  it  up,  and  like  the  giants  of  old,  tore 
up  the  neighbouring  hills ;   they  brought  trees  pulled 
up  by  the  roots,  and  heaps  of  earth  and  mafly  rocks  to 
the  river,  therewith  damming  up  its  courfe  ;  and  with 
bulky   and  heavy   materials  which  rolling   down  the 
dream,  darned  againft  the  bridge,  they  forced  away  the 
timbers  which  lupported  it.      Upon  this  the  greateft 
part  of  the  Roman  foldiers,  being  very  much  affrighted, 
left  their  camp  and  fled.      Here  Catulus  mowed  him- 
felf  a  truly  excellent  commander,    in   preferring   the 
glory  of  his  country  to  his  own  private  honour  and  re- 
putation.     For  when  he  found  he   could  not  prevail 
with  his  foldiers  to  fland  to  their  colours,  but  faw  in 
how  cowardly  a  manner  they  all  deferted  them,  he  com- 
manded his  own  flandard  to  be  taken  up,  and  running 
to  the  foremoft  of  thofe  that  fled,  led  them  forward, 
chufing  rather  that  the  difgrace  mould  fall  upon  himfelf 
than  his  country,  and  that  they  mould  not  feem  to  fly, 
but  follow  their  leader.     The  barbarians  affaulted  and 
took  the  fortrefs  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Athefis ;  where 

I  2,  admir- 
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admiring  the  courage  of  the  few  Romans  who  were  left 
there,  and  had  fought  bravely  in  defence  of  their  coun- 
try, they  diirniiTed  them  on  certain  conditions,  fwearing 
them  upon  (5)  their  brazen  bulls,  which  was  afterwards 
taken  in  the  battle,  and,  as  they  fay,  carried  to  Catulus's 
houfe,  as  the  chief  trophy  of  the  victory. 

Thus  falling  upon  the  country  deflitute  of  defence, 
they  laid  all  waile ;  whereupon  Marius  was  preiently 
font  for  to  the  city.  When  he  arrived  there  every 
one  fuppofed  he  would  triumph,  and  the  fenate  too  yna- 
nimoully  voted  it,  but  he  himfslf  refufed  it :  whether  it 
was,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  deprive  his  officers  and 
foldiers  of  their  (hare  in  the  honour,  or  that  to  en- 
courage the  people  in  this  juncture,  he  chofe  to  intruft 
the  glory  of  his  former  exploits  with  the  fortune  of  the 
city,  .deferring  his  triumph  now  that  he  might  enjoy  it 
afterwards  with  the  greater  fplendor.  Having  made  an 
harangue  to  the  people  fuitable  to  the  occafion,  he 
haftened  to  Catulus,  vvhofe  drooping  fpirits  he  very 
much  raifed.  He  then  lent  for  his  army  out  of  Gaul, 
and  as  foon  as  it  had  joined  him  he  pafied  the  Po, 
with  a  defign  to  keep  the  barbarians  out  of  that  part 
of  Italy  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  that  river.  But  they 
pretending  they  were  in  expectation  of  the  Teutones,  and 
wondering  they  were  fo  long  in  coming,  deferred  the 
battle ;  either  being  really  ignorant  of  their  defeat,  or 
at  lead  being  willing  to  feem  fo;  for  they  very  feverely 
punilhed  thofe  that  brought  them  that  news,  and  fent  to 
Marius,  to  require  Tome  part  of  the  country  for  the  man 
their  brethren,  and  cities  fit  for  them  to  inhabit.  When 
Marius  enquired  of  the  ambaiTadors  who  their  brethren 
were,  and  they  anfwered,  that  they  were  the  Teutones, 
the  whole  aflembiy  fell  a  laughing,  and  Marius  fcoffingly 
replied,  "  Do  not  trouble  yourfelves  for  your  brethren, 
'  for  we  have  already  provided  lands  for  them,  which  they 
"  (hall  polfefs  for  ever."  The  ambaffadors  perceiving 
the  irony,  railed  at  him,  and  threatened  that  the  Cimbri 

would 

(5)  I  have  no  \vhere  met  with  niftratfon  of  an  oath  5  though 
any  account  of  this  brazen  bull  Plutarch  fpeaks  of  it  here  us  a 
ufed  by  the  Cimbri  in  the  adnii-  thing  common,  and  well  known. 

(6)  Syll* 
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would  foon  make  him  fmart  for  it,  and  the  Ten  tones  too 
when  they  came.  "  And  they  are  not  far  off,"  replied  Ma- 
rius;  "  it  will  be  very  unkind  of  you  to  go  away  before 
*'  you  have  faluted  and  embraced  your  brethren."  At 
the  fame  time  he  commanded  the  Kings  of  the  Teutones  to 
be  brought  in  leaden  with  irons ;  for  they  had  been  ta- 
ken by  the  Sequani,  as  they  were  endeavouring  to  ef- 
cape  over  the  Alps. 

As  foon  as  the  ambafladors  were  returned,  and  had 
made  their  report  to  the  Ctmbri,  they  marched  immedi- 
ately againfl  Marius,  who  lay  dill,  and  remained  within 
his  trenches.  It  is  laid  that  on  this  occafion  he  contriv- 
ed a  new  fafhion  for  their  javelins ;  for  till  then  they 
ufed  to  fatten  the  fhaft  to  the  iron  with  two  iron  pins ; 
but  Marius  now  letting  one  of  them  remain  as  it  was, 
pulled  out  the  other,  and  put  a  weak  wooden  peg  in  its 
place,  contriving  it  ib,  that  when  it  was  fluck  in  the 
enemy's  fhield,  it  fhould  not  (land  right  out,  but,  the 
wooden  peg  breaking,  fhould  turn  round  the  iron  pin, 
fo  that  while  the  point  fluck  fail  in  the  fhield,  the  other 
end  fhould  hang  down.  Boiorix,  King  of  the  Cimbri, 
came  with  a  fmail  party  of  horfe  to  the  Roman  camp, 
and  challenged  Marius  to  appoint  the  time  and  place 
where  they  might  meet  and  determine  to  whom  the  coun- 
try fhould  belong.  Marius  anfwered,  "That  the  Romans 
"  never  confulted  their  enemies  when  to  fight,  however  he 
"would  gratify  the  Cimbri  fo  far."  Accordingly  they 
pitched  upon  the  third  day  after  ;  and  the  place  appointed 
was  the  plain  near  Vercellae,  which  was  both  convenient 
for  the  Roman  horfe,  and  afforded  room  for  the  enemy 
to  difplay  their  numbers. 

They  both  obferved  the  time  appointed,  and  drew 
out  their  forces.  Catulus  had  under  his  command 
twenty  thoufand  three  hundred  men,  and  Marius  thirty- 
two  thoufand  who  were  placed  in  the  two  wings,  leav- 
ing Catulus  in  the  centre.  (6)  Sylla,  who  was  prefent  at 
the  fight,  gives  this  account,  and  fays  that  Marius  drew 

up 

(6)  Sylla  wrote  feveral  hooks,  of  the  tv.-enty-firft.  The  work 
or  commentaries  of  his  own  ao  v.-as  imperfect,  for  he  died  be- 
tions  ;  for  we  find  citations  out  fore  he  had  finiflied  it.  Piurarch 

I  3  makes 
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tip  his  army  in  this  order,  out  of  malice  to  Catulus  ^  for 
it  being  ufual,  when  the  front  of  an  army  is  of  great 
extent,  for  the  wings  to  advance  before  the  main  body, 
Marius  hoped  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  and  rout  them 
with  his  part  of  the  army,  and  thereby  fecure  to  him- 
felf  and  his  foldiers  the  honour  of  the  victory,  before 
Catulus  could  have  time  to  come  up  to  the  charge  with 
thofe  under  his  command.  Catulus  hirnfelf  alledged 
this  in  vindication  of  his  honour,  and  complained  loud- 
ly of  Marius  for  this  artful  and  ungenerous  behaviour. 
The  infantry  of  the  Cimbri  marched  quietly  out  of 
their  trenches,  having  their  flanks  equal  to  their  front ; 
infomuch  that  their  form  of  battle  was  fquare,  every 
fide  taking  up  thirty  furlongs.  Their  horfe  were  fifteen 
thoufand  in  number,  and  made  a  very  fplendid  appear- 
ance. They  wore  helmets  formed  like  the  jaws  and  muz- 
zles of  all  forts  of  wild  beads  ;  on  thefe  were  fixed  plumes 
fhaped  like  wings  of  a  prodigious  height,  which  made 
them  feem  flill  larger  than  they  were.  Their  breafl- 
plates  were  of  iron,  and  their  fhields  were  bright, and 
glittering.  For  their  ofTenfive  arms,  every  one  had  two- 
edged  darts,  and  when  they  came  hand  to  hand,  they 
ufed  great  and  heavy  fwords.  In  this  engagement  they 
did  not  fall  di redly  upon  the  front  of  the  Romans,  but 
wheeling  to  the  right,  they  endeavoured  to  enclofe  them 
by  little  and  little,  and  get  the  enemy  between  them 
and  their  infantry,  who  were  placed  in  the  left.  The 
Roman  commanders  foon  perceived  the  deilgn  •,  but 
could  not  contain  the  foldiers  •,  for  one  of  them  hap- 
pening to  cry  out,  that  the  enemy  fled,  they  all  haften- 
ed  to  purfue  them  ;  while  the  barbarian  foot  came  on 
moving  like  a  vaft  ocean.  Here  Marius,  having  wafh- 
ed  his  hands,  lifted  them  up  towards  heaven,  and 
vowed  an  Hecatomb  to  the  Gods  -,  and  Catulus  too  in 
the  fame  pofture  folemnly  promifed  to  confecrate  a 
temple  (7)  to  the  fortune  of  that  day.  They  fay  that 
Marius  no  fooner  faw  the  victim  which  they  mowed  to 

him, 

makes  mention  of  it  in  the  (7)  This  temple  was  according- 
Jife  of  Sylla,  and  in  that  of  Lu-  ly  dedicated  to  fortune  under  this 
cullus.  title,  "  Fortunx  hujus  diei. 

(S) 
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him,  as  he  was  facrificing^  but  he  cried  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  the  victory  is  mine." 

However  when  the  battle  was  joined  an  accident  hap- 
pened, which,  as  Sylla  writes,  feemed  an  inftance  of  the 
divine  vengeance  upon  Marius ;  for  a  great  duft  being 
raifed,  which  (as  it  might  very  probably  happen)  almoft 
covered  both  the  armies,  he  moving  with  his  troops  firft 
to  the  charge,  had  the  misfortune  to  mifs  the  enemy  in 
that  general  obfcurity,  and  having  palled  by  their  army, 
wandered  up  and  down  in  the  plain  without  knowing 
where  he  was.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  the  good 
fortune  of  Catulus  that  the  enemy  fell  upon  him,  fo  that 
he  only  and  the  foldiers  under  his  command,  among 
whom  was  Sylla,  bore  the  chief  brunt  of  the  battle. 
The  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  fun  which  fhined  full 
upon  the  Cimbri,  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  Ro- 
mans. For  the  Cimbri,  who  were  capable  of  enduring 
the  fevered  cold,  having  been  bred  in  frozen  climates, 
and  fhady  countries,  were  not  able  to  fupport  the  excef- 
fjve  heat ;  their  bodies  run  down  with  fweat,  they  pant- 
ed for  want  of  breath,  and  were  obliged  to  hold  their 
fhields  up  before  their  faces,  to  fcreen  them  from  the 
fun ;  for  this  battle  was  fought  not  long  after  the  fum- 
mer  folftice ;  or,  as  the  Romans  reckon,  about  the  third 
of  the  calends  of  Auguft,  then  called  Sextilis.  At  the 
lame  time  the  duft  proved  as  ferviceable  to  the  Romans 
as  the  fun,  giving  no  fmall  addition  to  their  courage, 
as  it  hid  the  enemy,  fo  that  they  could  not  afar  off 
difcover  their  number ;  but  every  one  advancing  to  en- 
counter thofe  that  were  neareft,  they  were  come  to 
clofe  engagement  before  the  fight  of  ib  vaft  a  multitude 
had  ftruck  terror  into  them. 

The  Romans  were  fo  much  ufed  to  labour,  and  fo 
well  exercifed,  that  in  all  the  heat  and  toil  of  the  en- 
counter, not  one  of  them  was  obferved  either  to  fweat, 
or  to  be  out  of  breath ;  and  this,  they  fay,  (8)  was  re- 
corded by  Catulus  himfelf,  in  commendation  of  his  fol- 
diers. 

(8)  Catulus  wrote  a  hiftory  of  his  Brutus,  where  he  fays  that  he 
Li*  Confulate,  and  of  all  his  own  imitated  Xenophon's  (lile,  and  de- 
aclions.  Cicero  commends  it  in  dicated  it  to  a  particular  friend, 

I  4  the 
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diers.  The  greateft  part  and  the  moft  valiant  of  the 
mies  were  cut  in  pieces ;  for  thofe  who  fought  in  the  front, 
were  faft  tied  to  one  another  with  long  cords  put  through 
their  belts,  to  hinder  them  from  breaking  their  ranks, 
or  falling  into  diforder.  The  Romans  purfued  thofe 
that  fled  into  their  camp,  where  they  faw  a  mod  horrid 
tragedy  ;  the  women  (landing  in  mourning  by  their  car- 
riages, flew  all  that  fled  ;  fome  their  hufbands,  fome  their 
brethren,  others  their  fathers  -,  and  ilrangling  their  lit- 
tle children  with  their  own  hands,  they  threw  them  un- 
der the  wheels,  and  horfes  feet,  and  laft  of  all  killed 
themfelves.  They  tell  us  of  one  that  was  hanging  on 
the  very  top  of  a  waggon,  with  her  children  tied  at  her 
heels.  The  men  for  want  of  trees,  tied  themfelves  by 
the  neck,  fome  to  the  horns  of  the  oxen,  others  to  their 
legs,  that  fo  pricking  them  on,  by  the  flarting  and  fpring- 
ing  of  the  beads  they  might  be  torn  and  trodden  to  pie- 
ces. Yet  though  they  thus  mafiacred  themfelves  above 
fixty  thoufand  were  taken  prifoners,  and  thofe  that  were 
(lain  were  faid  to  be  twice  as  many. 

The  ordinary  plunder  Marius's  foldiers  forcibly  took 
away  ;  but  the  other  fpoils,  as  enfigns,  trumpets,  and  the 
like,  they  fay,  were  brought  to  Catulus's  camp,  which 
he  ufed  as  an  argument  that  the  vict  ry  was  obtained 
by  himfelf  and  his  army.  Hereupon  a  hot  difpute  a- 
rofe  betwixt  his  troops,  and  thofe  of  Marius ;  and  the 
ambafTadors  from  Paima,  who  happened  to  be  then  pre- 
fent,  were  chofen  arbitrators  of  the  controverfy.  Ca^ 
tulus's  foldiers  led  them  into  the  field  of  battle,  mow- 
ed them  the  dead,  and  manifeflly  proved  that  they 
were  (lain  by  their  javelins,  which  were  known  by  the 
infcriptions,  having  Catulus's  name  cut  in  the  wood. 
Neverthelefs  the  whole  glory  of  the  action  was  afcribed 
to  Marius,  by  reafon  of  his  former  victory,  and  his  pre- 
fent  authority.  The  populace  more  efpecially  ftiled 
him  the  third  founder  of  their  city,  as  having  diverted  a 
danger  no  lefs  threatening  than  that  which  Rome  had 
formerly  experienced  fiom  the  Gauls.  Every  one  re- 
joiced 

the  poet  Furius.     To  our   great     talus  was  Kkewife  a  very  elegant 
misfortune  this  book  is  loft.    Ca-    poet,  and  two  of  his  epigrams, 

*  f_  "    1 

which 
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joiced  at  home  with  his  wife  and  children,  facrificed  to 
the  Gods  and  to  Marius,  and  would  have  given  him  a- 
lone  the  honour  of  both  the  triumphs.  This  he  would 
not  confentto,  but  triumphed  together  with  Catulus,  be- 
ing defirous  to  (how  his  moderation  even  in  the  height 
•  of  good  fortune ;  befides,  he  was  not  a  little  afraid  of 
thefoldiers  in  Catulus's  army,  left  if  he  mould  wholly  be- 
reave their  General  of  the  honour,  they  mould  endeavour 
to  hinder  him  of  his  triumph. 

Thus  did  he  pafs  through  his  fifth  Confulfhip,  and 
courted  the  fixth  with  more  heat  and  earneflnefs,  than 
any  man  before  him  had  ever  mown  for  the  firft ;  he 
took  the  people  by  the  hand,  and  ingratiated  himfelf  with 
the  multitude  by  fuch  fervile  condefcenfions,  as  were  not 
only  below  his  dignity,  but  even  contrary  to  his  natural 
temper  and  inclination.  It  is  laid  of  him  that  his  am- 
bition had  made  him  exceedingly  timorous  in  civil  a£- 
fairs,  and  in  the  tumultuous  proceedings  of  popular  a£- 
femblies ;  and  that  undaunted  prefence  of  mind  which  he 
always  mowed  in  battle  againfl  the  enemy,  forfook  him 
when  he  was  to  harangue  the  people  ;  for  the  leaft  breath 
of  applaufe  or  diflike  from  them  put  him  into  a  violent 
agitation.  However  it  is  reported  of  him,  that  having 
enfranchifed  at  once  no  lefs  than  a  thoufand  men  of  the 
city  of  Camerium,  who  had  behaved  themfelves  well  in 
the  wars,  when  this  was  reprefented  to  him"  as  a  thing 
contrary  to  law,  he  replied,  "  that  the  law  fpake  too  foftly 
"  to  be  heard  amidft  the  noife  of  arms."  However  he 
himfelf  appeared  to  be  more  concerned  and  aflonifhed 
at  that  noife  which  was  made  by  the  aiTemblies.  The 
need  they  had  of  him  in  time  of  war  procured  him  al- 
ways the  highefl  military  rank  ;  but  in  civil  affairs, 
when  he  defpaired  of  getting  the  firft  place,  he  fcrupled 
not  to  ufe  the  lowed  arts  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the 
multitude ;  for  provided  he  were  great,  he  was  little 
folicitous  to  be  good. 

By  this  behaviour  he  fet  all  the  nobility  againfl  him ; 
but  he  dreaded  none  of  them  fo  much  as  Metellus,  who 

had 

which  ftill  remain,  (how  the  agree-    fame  time  the  depravity  of  his 
able  turn  of  his  wit,  and  at  the    manners, 

(9)  He 
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had  been  fo  ungratefully  ufed  by  him,  and  who,  being 
truly  virtuous,  was  naturally  an  enemy  to  thofe  who  by  flat- 
tery and  corruption  practifed  upon  the  people.  This  made 
Marius  very  defirous  to  get  him  out  of  the  way ;  for 
which  purpofe  he  contracted  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
Glaucias  and  Saturninus,  a  couple  of  daring  refblute 
fellows,  who  had  all  the  indigent  and  feditious  part  of 
the  people  conftantly  at  their  difpofal.  By  the  afliftance  of 
thefe  men  he  got  feveral  laws  enacted,  and'planting  many 
of  his  foldiers  up  and  down  in  the  affemblies,  he  raifed  a 
powerful  faction  againft  Metellus.  (9)  Rutilius,  in  all 
other  refpects  a  faithful  and  authentick.  hiflorian,  but  in- 
deed privately  an  enemy  to  Marius,  tells  us  that  he  ob- 
tained his  fixth  Confullhip  by  diftributing  vaft  rums  of 
money  among  the  tribes,  that  he  bgught  their  votes  to 
put  by  Metellus,  and  to  elect  Valerius  Flaccus,  his  inflru- 
ment  rather  than  his  collegue  in  the  Confulfhip.  The  peo- 
ple had  never  before  beftowed  fo  many  confulfhips  on 
any  one  man,  except  on  (i)  Valerius  Corvinus  only  ;  and 
they  fay  too  that  there  were  forty-five  years  between 
his  firft  and  laft  Confulfhip  -,  but  Marius  after  his  firft 
was  carried  through  five  more  without  intermifllon  by 
one  tide  of  his  good  fortune. 

In  the  laft  Confulfhip  he  contracted  a  great  deal  of 
hatred,  by  openly  abetting  Saturninus  in  all  his  actions, 
particularly  in  the  murder  of  Nonius,  whom  Saturninus 
flew  becaufe  he  flood  in  competition  with  him  for  the 
tribunefhip.  After  this,  when  Saturninus  was  declared 
tribune  of  the  people,  he  propofed  an  agrarian  law,  in 
which  there  was  a  claufe  exprefsly  providing,  "  that  the 
"  fenate  mould  come  and  fwear  in  full  aflembly  to  confirm 
"  whatever  mould  be  enacted  by  the  people,  and  not  op- 
"  pofe  them  in  any  thing."  Marius  pretended  to  be  much 
offended  at  this  article  in  the  fenate,  declaring  openly 
"  that  he  was  determined  never  to  take  fuch  an  oath,  and 

"he 

(9)HemeansP.'RutilIusRufus,  Greek.  Hewasa  perfon  of ap- 
who  had  been  Confu!  the  year  proved  virtue,  and  probity.  Cicero 
before  the  fecond  Confulfhip  of  commends  him  on  feveral  occafi- 
Marius.  He  wrote  his  own  life  ons.  He  was  driven  into  exile 
in  Latin,  and  a  Roman  hiftory  in  fix  or  feven  rears  after  this  fixth 

Conful- 
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"  he  believed  every  man  that  was  wife  would  be  of  his 
**  opinion  ;  for  if  the  law  was  not  bad  in  itfelf,  it  would 
"  be  an  affront  to  the  fenate  to  compel  them  to  fwear  to  a 
"  thing,  which  they  ought  rather  to  do  voluntarily,  and 
"  of  choice."  This  he  £a,id,  not  that  it  was  agreeable  to  his 
own  fentiments,  but  that  he  might  thereby  entangle  Metel- 
lus  in  an  unavoidable  mare,  For  as  he  reckoned  that  vir- 
tue and  prudence  very  much  confiited  in  deceit,  he  made 
very  little  account  of  what  he  had  openly  profeffed  to  the 
fenate  ;  on  the  other  hand,  knowing  Metellus  to  be  a  per- 
fon  of  a  fixed  refolution,  and  (as  Pindar  expreffes  it)  one 
that  efteemed  "  truth  the  fpring  of  heroick  virtue,"  he 
hoped  that  hi  sown  refufmg  to  take  the  oath  would  draw 
him  into  a  refufal  likewife ;  which  would  infallibly  expofe 
him  to  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  people.  The  event 
anfwered  his  expectation  •  for  as  foon  as  Metellus  had  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  fwear  to  it,  the  fenate  adjourned. 
A  few  days  after  Saturninus  fummoned  the  fenate  to  ap- 
pear in  the  Forum,  and  take  the  oath  ;  and  Marius  made 
his  appearance  among  the  reft.  As  foon  as  he  appeared 
there  was  a  profound  filence,  and  the  eyes  of  all  were  fix- 
ed upon  him ;  when  he  bidding  farewel  to  thofe  fine 
fpeeches  he  had  before  made  in  the  fenate,  declared  freely 
"  that  he  was  not  fo  fliff-necked,  as  to  be  tied  down  to 
"  any  declaration  he  might  have  made  upon  an  affair  of 
"  fo  much  weight  before  he  had  thoroughly  confidered 
"  it,  but  was  ready  to  fwear,  and  having  fworn  would 
"  pun&ually  obferve  the  law,  when  once  it  became  a  law.'* 
The  laft  words,  he  artfully  added,  to  put  a  plaufible  co- 
lour upon  his  impudence,  and  immediately  took  the  oath. 
Trie  people  were  extremely  pleafed  at  this,  and  highly, 
applauded  him ;  but  the  nobility  were  very  much  afham- 
ed,  and  in  their  hearts  detefted  fuch  double-dealing. 
However  they  were  over-awed  by  the  people,  and  fwore 
in  their  order,  till  it  came  to  Metellus.  But  he,  though 

his 

Confulfhip  of  Marius.  Sylla  would  the  four  hundred  and   (ixth  year 

have  recalled  him,  but  he  refufed  of  Rome  ;    and  he  was  declared 

to  return.  for  the  fixth  time  Conful,  the  four 

^(i)  This  Valerius  Corvinus  ob-  nundred  and  fifty-fecond  year  ef 

tained  his  firft  Confulfhip  when  he  Rome, 
was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  (2)  It 
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his  friends  entreated  him  to  take  the  oath,  and  not  t» 
plunge  himfelf  irrecoverably  into  thofe  penalties  which 
Saturninus  had  provided  for  them  that  refuted,  would 
not  fhrink  from  his  refolution  ;  he  flill  maintained  his 
former  character,  and  being  ready  to  fuffer  any  thing  ra- 
ther than  do  an  unworthy  action,  he  left  the  Forum,  tel- 
ling them  that  were  with  him,  "  That  to  do  ill  was  fname- 
"  ful  i  to  do  well  where  it  might  be  done  with  fafety  was 
"  common  ;  but  to  do  well  even  in  the  face  of  danger 
"  was  peculiar  to  a  good  man." 

Immediately  upon  his  refufal  Saturninus  put  it  to  the 
vote,  that  the  confuls  mould  declare  Metellus  baniihed, 
and  that  none  mould  entertain  him  :  nor  were  there 
wanting  among  the  dregs  of  the  people  fome  who  were 
ready  to  kill  him.  But  all  of  the  better  fort  v/ere  con- 
cerned for  him,  and  gathered  about  him  to  defend  him. 
But  he  would  by  no  means  fuffer  them  to  raife  a  fedition 
on  his  account,  but  left  the  city  with  this  wife  reflection. 
*'  Either  the  face  of  affairs  will  change  for  the  better, 
*c  and  the  people  repent,  in  which  cafe  I  fhall  be  re- 
"  called,  and  reflored  with  honour  j  or  they  will  re- 
**  main  in  the  prefent  pofture,  and  then  it  will  be 
"  beft  to  be  abfent."  The  affection  and  refpect  which 
was  paid  to  Metellus  in  his  banifhment,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  fpent  his  time  at  Rhodes  in  the  ftudy 
of  philofophy,  will  be  more  properly  defcribed  in  his 
life. 

Marius  found  himfelf  fo  highly  obliged  to  Saturninus 
for  this  lafl  piece  of  fervice,  that  he  was  forced  to  con- 
nive at  him,  and  fuffer  him  to  commit  what  acts  of 
violence  and  injuflice  he  pleafed,  with  impunity ;  fo 
that  he  flopped  at  no  outrages,  or  maflacres,  and  all 
his  actions  tended  to  tyranny,  and  a  total  fubverfion  of 
the  government.  All  this  while  Marius  acted  a  double 
part ;  he  was  willing  to  keep  fair  with  the  nobility,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  pleafe  the  people.  This  put  him 
upon  an  action  that  was  difmgenuous  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree. One  night  when  fome  of  the  chief  of  the  nobility 
came  to  him,  and  preft  him  to  declare  againfl  Saturni- 
nus, Saturninus  came  to  his  houfe  at  the  fame  time,  and 

was 
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was  let  in  at  a  back  door  unknown  to  the  fenators. 
Then  pretending  an  indifpofition  of  nature,  under  that 
pretence  he  ran  from  one  party  to  the  other,  and  flaying 
fometimes  with  them,  and  fometimes  with  him,  he  in- 
ftigated  and  exafperated  both.  At  length  the  fenate 
and  equeftrian  order  uniting  together,  and  teftifying 
their  refentments,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  fend 
a  party  of  foldiers  to  the  Forum  to  fupprefs  the  fedition, 
which  he  fecretly  favoured,  but  could  protect  no  longer. 
Saturninus,  and  Glaucias*  and  the  reft  of  their  crew  fled 
to  the  capitol,  where  they  were  befieged,  and  at  length 
forced  to  yield  for  want  of  water,  the  pipes  being  cut 
off  Wherefore  when  they  could  hold  out  no  longer 
they  furrendered  themfelves  to  Marius,  who  promifed 
them  fecurity  in  the  name  of  the  publick.  He  practifed 
every  art  to  fa ve  them,  but  to  no  purpofe  for  they  no 
fooner  came  down  to  the  Forum,  but  they  were  all  mur- 
dered. Marius  being  now  equally  odious  both  to  the 
nobility  and  commons,  when  the  time  came  for  the 
election  of  cenfors,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all, 
declined  filing  for  that  office,  and  permitted  others  his 
inferiors  to  be  elected,  being  afraid  of  a  repulfe.  He 
indeed  pretended  a  lefsdifgraceful  caufe,  and  faid  that 
he  was  not  willing  to  ditbblige  too  many,  by  a  feverc 
infpection  into  their  lives  and  manners. 

There  was  now  an  edict  propofed,  to  recall  Metellus 
from  banifhment ;  this  he  vigoroufly  oppofed,  both  in 
his  difcourfe  and  actions  •,  but  feeing  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pofe, he  at  length  defifted  ;  and  the  people  very  eagerly 
pa{Ted  the  decree.  But  not  being  able  to  endure  the 
fight  of  Metellus,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Cappadocia  and 
Galatia,  giving  it  out  that  he  went  to  perform  fbme 
facrifices  which  he  had  vowed  to  Cybele.  This  indeed 
was  his  pretext,  but  there  was  another  reafbn  for  this 
voyage,  which  was  not  known  to  the  people.  Being 
by  nature  unapt  for  peace,  and  for  the  management  of 
civil  affairs,  deriving  all  his  grandeur  and  advancement 
from  war,  and  forefeeing  that  a  flate  of  inaction  would 
fully  all  his  glory,  and  diminifh  his  authority,  he  ftudied 
how  to  raife  new  commotions  ;  for  he  hoped  by  flirring 

up 
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up  the  kings  againft  the  Romans,  particularly  by  exa£ 
perating  Mithridates,  who  feemed  the  mod  difpofed  to 
quarrel,  hehimfelf  mould  be  chofen  General  in  the  war, 
and  by  that  means  furnifh  the  city  with  new  matter  of 
triumph,  and  enrich  his  own  houfe  with  the  plunder  of 
Pontus,  and  the  fpoils  of  its  King.  Wherefore,  though 
Mithridates  had  received  and  entertained  him  with  all 
imaginable  civility  and  refpedt,  yet  he  was  not  at  all 
foftened  by  it  ;  but  faid  to  h'im,  "  Either  endeavour  O 
*'  King,  to  be  indeed  more  potent  than  the  Romans,  or 
"  elfe  quietly  fubmit  to  their  commands."  At  this  Mith- 
ridates was  aftoniflied.  He  had  indeed  often  been  told 
of  the  liberty  of  the  Romans  in  their  fpeech,  but  that 
was  the  firft  time  he  had  ever  heard  it. 

When  Marius  returned'  to  Rome,  he  built  an  houfe 
clofe  by  the  Forum,  either  (as  he  himfelf  gave  out  (be- 
caufe  he  was  willing  to  eafe  his  clients  of  the  trouble  of 
going  far,  er  becauie  he  imagined  that  the  remotenefs  of 
his  habitation  was  the  caufe  that  there  was  not  fo  great 
a  concourfe  of  people  at  his  gates  as  at  thofe  of  others ; 
but  in  this  he  was  miftaken :  the  true  reafon  was  be- 
caufe  being  inferior  to  others  in  the  art  of  converfation 
and  in  an  engaging  addrefs^  he  like  a  mere  tool  and 
implement  of  war  was  thrown  afide  in  time   of  peace. 
He  was  in  no   inftance  fo  much  concerned  to  fee  his 
glory  and  reputation  eclipfed  by  that  of  others,  as  when 
he  obferved  that  Sylla  aggrandized  himfelf  at  his  ex- 
pence,  increafed  his  popularity  by  the  hatred  which  the 
nobility  bore  him,  and  made  his  difagreement  with  him 
the  firft  flep  to  his  preferment.  Bocchus  King  of  Numi- 
dia,  after  he  had  been  declared  an  ally  to  the  Romans, 
dedicated  in  the  capitol  fome  figures  of  victory  adorned 
with  trophies,   and  placed  near  them  twenty  golden 
ftatues,  reprefenting  the  hiftory  of  Jugurtha,  and  how 
he  was  delivered  by  him  into  the  hands  of  Sylla.     This 
almoft  diffracted  Marius  with  rage  and  ambition,  as  if 
Sylla  had  hereby  robbed  him  of  the  glory  of  his  ex- 
ploits. 

(z)  It  was  likewife  called  the    third  year  of  the   hundred  and 
Marfian  war,  and  broke  oat  the    fcvcntj-fecond  Olympiad,  in  the 
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ploits.  He  therefore  refolved  to  pull  down  thefe  mo- 
numents by  force ;  and  Sylla  as  ftrenuoufly  oppofed 
him. 

When  this  fedition  was  juft  upon  the  point  of  break- 
ing out,  (i)  the  "  war  of  the  allies  "  intervened,  and  put 
a  Sop  to  it.  Now  the  moft  warlike  and  beft  peopled 
countries  of  all  Italy  confpired  together  againft  Rome, 
and  were  within  a  little  of  fubverting  the  empire  :  their 
ftrength  confided  not  only  in  their  weapons  and  the 
valour  of  their  foldiers  ;  but  they  equalled  the  Romans, 
even  in  the  courage  and  fkill  of  their  commanders. 

This  war,  fo  remarkable  for  various  turns  of  for- 
tune, greatly  increafed  the  power  and  reputation  of 
Sylla,  and  in  the  fame  degree  leflened  that  of  Marius, 
who  in  all  his  enterprizes  againft  the  enemy  feemed 
flow,  indolent  and  dilatory  ;  whether  it  were,  that  his 
.  age  had  quenched  that  heat  and  vigour  he  was  formerly 
mafler  of  (for  he  was  now  above  fixty-five  years  old ;) 
or  that,  as  he  himfelf  faid,  having  fome  diftemper  in 
his  nerves,  and  his  body  being  unfit  for  action,  he  un- 
derwent the  fatigues  of  the  war,  which  were  in  truth 
beyond  his  ftrength,  merely  out  of  fhame,  and  upon  a 
point  of  honour.  However,  he  came  off  victor  in  a 
confiderable  engagement,  wherein  he  flew  fix  thoufand 
of  the  enemies,  and  never  gave  them  any  advantage 
over  him.  Nay,  he  fufTered  himfelf  to  be  furrounded 
by  the  works  of  the  enemy,  to  be  infulted,  braved,  and 
challenged,  without  being  in  the  leaft  concerned,  or 
provoked  at  it.  It  is  reported  that  when  one  Popedius 
Silo,  a  man  of  the  greateft  eminence  and  authority  among* 
the  enemies,  faid  to  him,  ".  If  thou  art  a  great  General, 
"Marius  come  down  into  the  plain,  and  fight  us  ;"  he 
anfwered,  "  If  thou  art  a  great  General,  Popedius,' force 
"  me  to  come  down  and  fight."  Another  time  when  the 
enemy  gave  them  a  good  opportunity  of  attacking 
them,  and  the  Romans,  through  fear,  durft  not  charge, 
fo  that  both  parties  retreated,  he  called  his  foldiers  to- 
gether 
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gether  and  faid  to  them,  "It  is  a  queflion  whether  I  mould 
"  call  the  enemies  or  you  the  greater  cowards,  for  neither 
*'  dare  they  face  your  backs,  nor  you  theirs. 

At  length,  pretending  to  be  incapacitated  for  fervice 
by  the  infirmity  of  his  body,  he  laid  down  his  com- 
mand. Afterwards,  when  the  confederates  had  been 
worfled  in  many  engagements,  and  every  one  faw  there 
was  an  end  of  that  war,  feveral  of  the  chief  men  in 
Rome  made  intereft  to  have  the  command  of  the  army 
againfl  Mithridates,  when  Sulpitius,  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  bold  and  infolent  man,  contrary  to  every  body's 
expectation  bringing  in  Marius,  declared  him  Procon- 
ful,  and  General  in  that  war.  Upon  this  the  people 
were  divided  ;  fome  were  on  Marius's  fide  ;  others  voted 
for  Sylla,  and  jeeringly  bad  Marius  go  to  his  baths  at 
Baiae  to  cure  his  body,  worn  out,  as  himfelf  confefled, 
with  age  and  catarrhs.  For  Marius  had  indeed  near 
Mifenum,  a  Villa  more  effeminately  and  luxurioufly  fur- 
nifhed  than  became  a  man  who  had  been  at  the  head 
of  ib  many  armies,  and  been  employed  in  fb  many 
expeditions.  This  houfe  Cornelia  bought  for  feventy- 
five  thoufand  Denarii,  and  not  long  after  Lucius  Lucul- 
lus  for  five  hundred  thoufand  two  hundred  ;  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree did  luxury  and  prodigality  increafe  at  Rome  in  fo 
Ihort  a  time.  Notwithflanding  all  this,  Marius  with  a 
youthful  pride  and  ambition,  affecting  to  fhake  off  his 
age  and  weaknefs,  went  every  day  into  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  where  in  the  moft  robuft  exercifes  with  the  youth, 
he  mowed  himfelf  ftill  nimble  in  his  armour,  and  ex- 
pert in  riding  ;  though  indeed  he  was  grown  lefs  active 
in  his  old  age  by  reafon  of  his  great  corpulency. 

Thefe  actions  of  his  pleafed  fome  that  went  to  fee  his 
emulation  in  thefe  exercifes  j  but  the  better  fort  pitied 
the  avarice  and  ambition  of  a  man,  who  though  he  had 
advanced  himfelf  from  the  loweft  poverty  and  the 
meaner!  rank  to  vail  riches  and  the  higheft  honours, 
yet  knew  not  how  to  fet  bounds  to  his  good  fortune, 
nor  could  be  content  to  enjoy  quietly  the  glory  and 

wealth 
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wealtli  he  had  already  acquired,  but,  as  if  he  were  ftili 
in  extreme  poverty,  would  at  fo  great  an  age,  and  after 
fo  many  honours  and  triumphs  go  to  Cappadocia  and  the 
Euxine  fea,  to  fight  Archelaus,  and  Neoptolemus,  Mithri- 
dates's  generals.  The  reafon  Marius  alledged  in  juftifi- 
cation  of  this  ftep  was  very  ridiculous  ;  for  he  (aid  he 
had  a  mind  himfelf  to  train  up  his  fon  in  that  war. 

Rome  was  now  upon  the  very  brink  of  deftrudion  ; 
fhe  had  been  in  a  fickly  condition  for  a  long  time,  and 
Marius  had  now  found  out  a  fit  inftrument  for  her  ruin 
in  the  perfon  of  Sulpitius.     This  man  in  all  other  re- 
fpe&s  admired  and  imitated  Saturninus  ;  he  only  found 
fault  with  his  cowardice,    and   backwardnefs   in    his 
defigns  :  he  therefore  made  no  fuch  delays,    but  got 
fix  hundred  horfe  about  him  as  his  guard,  whom  he 
named  his  Anti-Senators.     One  day  whilft  the  confuls 
Sylla  and  Pompeius  Rufus  were  holding  an  aflembly  in  the 
Forum,  Sulpitius  came   upon  them  with   his  affalfms. 
The"  Confuls  immediately  fled,  but  he  feized  on  Pom- 
pey's  fon,  and  flew  him  on  the  fpot.     Sylla  being  hotly 
purfued,  fled   into   Marius's   houfe,    which    not  being 
fufpe&ed   oy  thofe  that  fought  him,  they  ran  by,  and 
Marius  himfelf  as  it  is  faid,  conveyed  him  to  the  back 
gate,  and  difmifTed  him,  fo  that  he  got  fafe  to  the  camp. 
But  Sylla  in  his  memoirs  denies  that  he  fled  to  the  houfe 
of  Marius,  and  fays  he  was  carried   thither  to  debate 
upon  fome  matters,  which    Sulpitius  would  have  him 
pafs  againfl  his  will ;  that  he  was  furrounded  with  drawn 
fwords,  and  hurried   forcibly   to  Marius's  houfe  ;  and 
that  at  laft  he  was  taken  from  thence,  and  carried  to 
the  Forum,  where  they  forced  him  to  revoke  (3)  the  or- 
der of  vacation,  which  had  been  appointed  by  him  and 
his  collegue. 

Sulpitius  in  this  manner  carrying  all  before  him,  de- 
creed the  command  of  the  army  to  Marius ;  who  ma- 
king preparations  for  his  march,  fent  two  tribunes  to 
receive  the  charge  of  the  army  from  cylia.  But  he,  in- 
ftead  of  refigning  his  charge,  led  his  army,  confiiling 
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of  thirty  thoufand  foot  and  five  thoufand  horfe,  direftly 
to  Rome,  having  by  die  way  incenfed  his  foldicrs,  and 
prepared  them  to  refent  the  injuries  that  had  been  done 
him.  They  firft  murdered  the  two  tribunes  who  had 
been  fent  to  demand  the  army  of  Sylla.  Marius  on  the 
other  hand  put  to  death  feveral  of  Sylla's  friends  in 
Rome,  and  proclaimed  liberty  to  as  many  flaves  as 
would  take  up  arms  in  his  behalf.  They  fay  there  were 
but  three  that  accepted  his  offer  ;  wherefore  after  a 
weak  refinance,  as  Sylla  was  entering  Rome,  he  was 
forced  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight, 

As  foon  as  he  was  got  out  of  Rome  all  thoie  who  had 
accompanied  him  in  his  flight  feparat-ed  and  difperfed, 
and  night  coming  on,  he  got  to  a  fmall  houfe  he  had 
rear  Rome,  called  Salonium.  Hence  he  fent  his  fon  to 
fome  neighbouring  farms  of  his  father-in-law  Mutius, 
to  provide  neceflarres,  whilft  he  himfelf  went  to  Oftia, 
where  a  friend  of  his,  called  Numerius,  had  prepared 
him  a  fhip  ;  and  without  ftaying  for  his  fon,  he  took 
with  him  Granius,  his  wife's  fon  by  a  former  hufband, 
and  weighed  anchor. 

As  foon  as  young  Mantis-  was  got  upon  his  grand- 
father's eftate,  he  madt;  all  the  hade  he  could  to  pro- 
vide himfelf  with  fuch  things  as  he  wanted  and  to  pack 
them  up ;  but  the  day-light  overtaking  him,  he  had 
like  to  have  been  difcovered  by  the  enemy  -,  for  there 
came  thither  a  party  of  horfe  upon  a  fuppofition  that 
Marius  might  be  lurking  thereabouts.  Mutius's  bailiff 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  fpy  them  at  a  great  dif- 
tance,  immediately  hid  young  Marius  under  a  cart-load 
of  beans ;  then  putting  to  his  team,  he  drove  up  to- 
wards them,  as  if  he  was  going  with  his  cart  to  Rome. 
By  this  flratagem  Marius  was  conveyed  to  his  wife,  who 
{applied  him  with  fome  neceflaries  ;  and  as  foon  as  it 
grew  dark,  he  made  to  the  fea-fide,  where  finding  a 
fhip  bound  for  Africa,  and  ready  to  fail,  he  immedi- 
ately got  aboard. 

In  the  mean  time,  Marius  the  father,  wrth  a  favour- 
able galecoafted  Italy,  but  wr.r  in  no  fmall  apprehenfion 
of  one  Geminius,  a  leading  man  at  Terracina,  and  his 
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enemy ;  therefore  he  directed  the  feamen  to  keep  clear 
of  that  place  :  they  were  indeed  willing  to   obey  him  ; 
-but  the  wind  fhifting  on   a  fudden,  and  blowing  hard 
from  fea,  they  were  afraid  the  ihip  would  not  be  able 
to  weather  the  florm;  Marius  too  being  indifpo fed  and 
iea-fick,  they  with  great  difficulty  made  Ciicaeum.  The 
ftorm  now  increafmg,   and  their  victuals  failing,  they 
went  on  fhore,  and  wandered  up  ar  d  down,  they  knew 
not  whither,  in  the  ufual  condition  of  perfons  in  diftrefs, 
who  always  Chun  the  prefent  evil  as   the  greateft,  and 
place  their  hopes  on  what  is  unfeen.     The  land  and  fea 
were  both  equally  unfafe   for   them,  to  whom  it  was 
dangerous  to  meet  with  people,  and  it  was  no  lefs  fo  to 
meet   with  none,  by  reafon   of  the  extreme  want  to 
which   they  were  reduced.     Towards  the  evening  they 
met  with  fome  cowherds,  who  had  not  wherewithal  to 
relieve  them  ;   but  knowing  Marius,  they  advifed  him 
to  depart  as  foon  as  poflible,  for  they  had  feen  a  little 
beyond  that  place  a  party  of  horfe  that  were  in  fearch 
of  him.     This  news  threw  him  into  the  utmoft  defpair, 
efpecially  when  he  faw  that  thofe  who  attended  him  were 
ready  to  die  for  want  of  fuftenance.     In  this  extremity 
he  turned  out  of  the  high  road,  and   hid  himfelf  in   a 
thick  wood,  where  he  paded  the  night  very  uncomfort- 
ably.    The  next  day,  pinched  with  hunger,  and  willing 
to  make  ufe  of  the  little  ftrength  he  had  left,  before  it 
was  all  exhaufted,  he  travelled  by  the  fea-fide,  encou- 
raging  his  companions  not   to  defert  him  before  the 
accomplifhment  of  his  laft  hope,  for  which  he  referved 
himfelf,  relying  on  the  credit  of  fome   old   prophecies. 
He  told  them  that  one  day  when  he  was  very  young, 
and  whilft  he  lived  in  the  country,  an  eagle's  neft  with 
feven  young  ones  in  it  fell  into  his  robe ;  that  his  father 
and  mother  being  much  furprized  at  the  accident,  con- 
fulted  fome  foothiayers  upon  it,  who  anfwered  that  the 
child  would  become  the  firfl  of  men,  and  that  the  fates 
had  decreed  he  ihould  feven  times  be  pofieffed  of  the 
fupreme   power  and  authority  in  his  country.     Some 
are  of  opinion  that  this  really  happened  to  Marius  as  we 
have  related  it ;  others  fay,  that  thofe  who  were  then 
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.with  him,  and  heard  him  relate  it  on  that  occafionv 
and  often  repeat  it  during  his  exile,  took  it  upon  trufb 
and  committed  it  to  writing,  though  it  was  entirely  fa- 
bulous ;  for  an  eagle  never  lays  more  than  two  eggs  at 
a  time  ;  wherefore  they  fay  that  Mufaeus  is  miftaken 
when  he  tells  us  "  that  the  eagle  lays  three  eggs,  fits  on 
"  two,  and  hatches  but  one."  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  certaio  that  Marius  in  his  exile  and  in  his  greateft  ex- 
tremities would  often  fay,  that  he  had  flill  a  profpeft  of 
a  feventh  confulfhip. 

Whe'n  Marius  and   his  company   were  now   about 
twenty  furlongs  diftant  from   Minturnae,  they  efpied  a 
troop  of  horfe  making  up  towards  them,  and  they  hap- 
pened alfo  to  fee  at   the  fame  time  two  fhips  under  fail ; 
whereupon  they  ran  every  one   with  what  fpeed  and 
(Irength  they  could  to  the  fea,  and  plunging  themfelves 
into  it,    fwam  towards  the  fhips.     Thofe   that  were 
with '  Granius  reached  one  of  them,  and  pafled  over  to 
an  oppofite  ifland  called  /Enaria  ;  Marius  himfelf,  whofe 
body  was!  heavy  and  unwieldy,  was  with   great   pains 
and  difficulty  borne  above  the  water,  by  two  fervants, 
and  put  into  the  other  fhip.     The  foldiers  were  by  this 
time  come  to  the  fea  fide,  and  from  thence  commanded 
the   feamen   to  put  to.  more,   or   elfe  to   throw  out 
Marius,  telling  them  they  might  then  go  whither  they 
would.     Marius  befought  them  with  tears  not  to  deli- 
ver him  up ;  and  the   failors,  after  fome  confultation, 
in  which  they  inclined  firft  to  one  fide,  then   to  the 
other,  refolved  at  length  to  anfwer  the  foldiers,  that 
"  they  would  not  throw  out  Marius."      Upon  this  they 
went  off  in  a  great  rage,  and  as  foon   as   they  were 
gone,   the  failors  on  a  fudden  changing  their  refolution, 
came  to  land  ;  and  cafting  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Liris,   where   it   overflows,  and   makes  a   great 
marfh,  they  advifed  him  to  land,  and  to  reft   and  re- 
frefh  himfelf  on  fhore,  till  the  weather  became  more 
favourable,  which  they  faid  would  happen  at  a' certain 
hour,  when  the  wind  from  the  fea  would  be  calm,  and 
that  from  the  marfhes   would    rife.     Marius  followed 
their  advice,  and  when  the  feamen  had  fethim  onfhore, 

he 
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be  laid  himfelf  down  in  an  adjacent  field,  fufpefting 
nothing  leis  than  what  was  to  befal  him.  They,  as 
-jfoon  as  they  had  got  into  the  (hip,  weighed  anchor 
and  departed,  thinking  it  neither  honourable  to  deliver 
isp  Marius,  nor  fafe  to  protect  him. 

Being  thus  deferted  by  all,  he  lay  a  good  while  filently 
on  the  fhore:  at  length,  a  little  recovering  his  thoughts, 
he  traveled  very  difconfolately  through  by-ways,  till 
wad-ing  through  deep  bogs  and  ditches  full  of  water  and 
mud,  he  came  to  the  cottage  of  an  old  man  who  worked 
in  the  fens ;  and  falling  at  his  feet,  he  befoughthim  "  to 
"afllft  and  preferre  a  man,  who  if  he  efcaped  the  pre- 
"  fent  danger,  would  make  him  returns  beyond  his  ex- 
**  pedation."  The  poor  man,  whether  he  had  formerly 
known  him,  or  was  then  moved  with  his  venerable  afpecl, 
told  him, w  that  if  he  wanted  only  reft,  his  cottage  would 
"toe  fufficient ;  but  if  he  were  flying  from  any  body's 
"  fear.ch,  he  would  hide  him  in  a  more  retired  place." 
Marius  defiring  him  to  do  fo,  he  carried  him  into  the  fens, 
and  bad  him  hide  himfelf  in  a  hollow  cave  by  the  river 
fide,  where  he  laid  upon  him  a  great  many  reeds  and 
other  things  that  were  light,  and  that  would  cover,  but 
not  opprefs  him.  Biat  in  a  fhort  time  he  was  diftnrbed 
with  a  noife  and  tumult  from  the  cottage  ^  for  Geminius 
had  lent  a  number  of  men  from  Tarracinain  purfuit  of 
him ;  one  of  whom  coming  that  way,  terrified  and 
threatened  the  old  man  for  having  entertained  and  con- 
cealed an  enemy  of  the  Romans.  Marius,  yiho  heard 
what  they  faid,  thinking  himfelf  no  longer  in  fafety 
there,  arofe,  and  dripping  himfelf,  plunged  into  the  bog 
where  the  water  was  moft  thick  and  muddy;  but  by 
this  means  tie  difoovered  himfelf  to  the  purfucrs.  They 
immediately  hauled  him  out  naked,  and  covered  with 
dirt,  and  in  that  condition  carried  him  away  to  Min- 
turnae,  and  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  the  magi- 
ftr,ates  ;  for  there  had  been  a  proclamation  through  all 
thofe  towns,  to  make  publick  fearch  for  Marius,  and  to 
kill  him  when  he  was  found ;  however,  the  magiftrates 
thought  it  convenient  to  confider  of  it  firft,  and  fent 
under  a  guard  to  the  houfe  of  one  Fannia. 

K  3  This 
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This  woman  was  fappofednot  to  be  very  well  affe&ed 
towards  him,  on  account  of  an  affair  which  had  happened 
long  before.  She  had  formerly  been  married  to  one 
Tinnius,  from  whom  being  afterwards  divorced,  fhe 
demanded  her  portion,  which  was  very  confiderable ; 
but  her  hufband,  who  had  no  mind  to  return  her  for- 
tune, accufed  her  of  adultery ;  and  the  caufe  was  brought 
before  Marias,  in  his  fixth  Confulfhip.  Upon  enquiry 
it  appeared  that  Fannia  had  been  guilty  of  inconti- 
r^ence  before  marriage,  and  that  it  was  rot  unknown 
to  Tinnius,  notwithstanding  which  he  married  her,  and 
had  cohabited  with  her  for  a  confiderable  time. 
Ivlariqs  reprimanded  them  both,  and  ordered  the  man 
to  return  the  fortune,  and  laid  a  fmall  fine  upon  the 
woma~;  by  way  of  difgrace.  Notwithftanding  this, 
Fannia  did  not  now  behave  herfelf  like  a  woman  that 
had  been  injured  ;  for  inftead  of  refenting  the  former 
provocation,  as  foon  as  fhe  had  Marius  in  her  keeping, 
fhe  tqok  care  of  him  according  to  her  ability,  and  did 
all  fhe  cou-d  to  comfort  and  encourage  him.  Marius  in 
return  highly  commended  her  generofity,  and  told  her 
he  did  not  defpair,  for  he  had  met  with  a  very  favou- 
rable omen,  which  was  this.  When  he  was  brought  to 
Fannia's  houfe,  as  foon  as  the  gate  was  open,  an  afs 
came  runnjng  out  to  drink  at  a  fpring  hard  by  ;  and 
looking  with  a  very  brifk  and  lively  afpecl  upon  Marius, 
he  firft  flood  flill  before  him,  then  brayed  aloud,  and 
pranced  by  him.  Upon  which  Marius  made  this  obfer- 
vation,  "  That  the  Fates  defigned  his  fafety  to  be  pro- 
u  cured  rather  by  fea  than  land,  becaufe  the  afs  neglect- 
"  ed  his  dry  fodder,  and  turned  from  it  to  the  water." 
Having  told  Fannia  this  ftory,  he  commanded  the  cham- 
ber-door to  be  fhut,  and  went  to  reft. 

Mean  while  the  magiftrates  and  fenators  of  Mintumce 
confulted  together,  and  determined  without  any  further 

delay 

(4)  Virgil  makes  mention  of  Where  Servius  fays,  "Eftautem 
this  Nymph  in  the  feventfa  book  "  Marica  Dea  Littoris  Minturnen- 
of  the  y£neid.  "  fium,  juxta Liriin  Flu viurn.  'It  is 

• "  Et  *  ympha  genitura  Lau-     pretended  that  this  Marica  is  the 

f  rente  Marica.^  fame  with  Circe,  and  that  which 

ferves 
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delay  to  kill  Marius.     And  when  none  of  their  citizens 
had  courage  enough  to  do  it,  a  certain  foldier,  a  Gaul, 
•or  Cimbrian  (for  the  flory  is  told  of  both)  undertook  it, 
and  with  his  fword  drawn  went  into  his  chamber.  That 
partof  the  loom  where  Marius  lay  being  dark,  it  isfaid 
that  his  eyes  feemed  to  the  man   to  idart  out  flames  at 
him,  and  a  loud  voice  to  fay,  w  Fellow  dareft  thou  kill 
"  Caius  Marius?"     The  ruffian  immediately  dro.pt  his 
fword,  and   rufhed  out   into  the  ftreet  uttering  thefe 
words  only,  "  I  cannot  kill  Caius  Mariws.    At  this  they 
were  all  at  firft  aftonifhed,  afterwards  tfeey  -pitied  Ma- 
rius, and  reverfed  their  fentence,  and  were  even  angry  at 
themfelves,  for  having  made  fo  unjuft  and  ungrateful  a 
decree  againft  one  who  had  preferved  Italy,  and  whom  it 
vras  a  crime  not  to  afllft. "  Let  him  go,"  faid  they,  "  where 
•  *"  he  will  into  banifhment,  let  him  find  his  fate  (bmewhere 
"  elfe ;  we  beg  pardon  of  the  Gods  for  thrafting  Marius 
*'  diftrefied  and  naked  out  of  our  pity." 

When  they  had  thus  conferred  among  themfelves, 
they  crouded  into  his  chamber,  removed  him  from 
thence,  and  conducted  him  towards  the  fea-fide.  Now 
'  though  they  all  drove  who  mould  be  the  raoft  officious, 
and  every  one  eagerly  aflifted  him,  an  accident  happened 
which  retarded  them.  In  the  road  leading  from  Min- 
turnae  to  the  fea-fide,  was  a  grove  Q.)  facred  to  a  nymph, 
whom  they  called  Marica.  All  the  inhabitants  thereabout 
ihada  fmgular  veneration  for  that -grove,  and  took  aparti- 
.eular  care  not  to  furTer  any  thing  to  come  back,  or  be 
removed  out  of  it,  thai  was.once  withinjt.  Topafs  through 
it  therefore  wa£,  they  thought,  impoflible,  and  to  go 
jound  about  would  take  up  too  much  of  their  -time. 
Whilft  they  were  in  thts  perplexity  an  old  man  .among 
them  cried  out,  "  there  was  noplace  fo  facred,  but  they 
kt  might  pafs  through  it  for  Marius's  prefervation."  Upon 
this,  taking  up  fome  of  the  baggage  which  they  were 
Carrying  to  the  fhip,  he  firft  entered  the  grove,  all  the 

reft 

/crves  to  juftify  this  opinion,  is  grove,  which  without  doubt  was 
the  law,  enjoining  that  nothing  intended  as  a  token  of  fympachiz- 
Aould  be  fuffered  togoout,  which  ing  with  Circe  in  her  grief  far 
7,'2s  once  got  within  that  holy  UlyiTes,  who  had  forfaken  her. 

£  4  <5)  Cneius 
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reft  immediately  with  the  fame  readinefs  accompanying 
him.  Upon  Marius's  arrival  at  the  fea-fide,  he  found 
a  fhip  provided  for  him  by  one  Belarus,  and  embarked 
immediately.  Some  few  years  after  this  he  caufed  the 
whole  adventure  to  be  reprefented  in  a  picture  which 
he  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  this  Marica. 

The  wind  happening  to  carry  him  to   the  ifland  of 
^Enaria,    he   there  met  with   Granius   and  his  other 
friends  with   whom   he  fet  fail  for   Africa.     But  their 
water  failing  them  in  their  pafiage,  they  were  forced  to 
touch  at  Erycine  in  Sicily.    A  Roman  Queftor,  who  was 
Appointed  there  to  guard  the  coaft,  had  like  to  have 
feized  on  Marius,   and  actually  killed  fixteen  of  his  re- 
tinue, who  wen  t  afho-re  to  fetch  water,  Whereupon  Ma- 
rius with  all  expedition  loofmg  from  thenc.e,  paffed  over 
to  an  iiland  called  Meninx,  where  he  firft  heard  the  news 
of  his  fon's  efcape  with  Cethegus,  and  that  they  were  gone 
to  implore  the  afliftance  of  Hiempfal  King  of  Numidia. 
B^ing  fomewhat  comforted  with  this  news,  he  ventured 
to  pafs  from  that  ifland  to  Carthage.  Sextilius,  a  Roman, 
was  then  Praetor  in  Africa.  Marius  who  hacl  never  done 
him  either  injury  or  kindnefs,  hoped  he  would  out  of 
mere  pity  lend  him  fome  help.     But  he  was  fcarce  got 
afhore  with  a  fmall  retinue,  when  an  officer  met  him  and 
faid,  "Sextilius  the  Praetor  forbids  thee,   Marius,  to  fet 
"  foot  in  Africa  ;  if  thoudoft,  he  fays  he  mud  put  the  de^ 
"  creeof  the  fenate  in  execution,   and  treat  thee  as  an 
"  enemy  to  the  Romans."   When  Marius  heard  this  he 
\vanted  words  to  exprefs  his  grief  and  refentment,  and 
for  a  good  while  held  his  peace,  looking  fternly  upon 
the  meflenger,  who  afked  him  what  he  mould  fay,  and 
what  anfwer  he  mould  return  to  the  Praetor  ?  Marius  re^ 
plied  with  a  deep  figh  ; "  Go  tell  him  that  thou  haft  feen 
*'  the  exiled  Marius  fitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage  :"  by 
•which  noble  anfwer  he  well  reprefented  the  fortunes  of 
that  city,  and  his  own,  as  terrible  examples  of  thevicif- 
fijtude  of  all  human  affairs. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hiempfal,  King  of  Numidia,  being 

undeter- 

(5)Cneius  Oftavius  Nepos,  and     fuls  in  the  year  of  Rome  666,  eigh- 
Ludus  Cornelius  Cinnavme  Con-    tv-five  years  before  the  birth  of 

Chrift, 
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undetermined  what  part  to  aft,  treated  young  Marius 
and  thofe  that  were  with  him  very  honourably  •,  but 
whenever  they  talked  of  departing,  he  ftill  found  out 
fome  pretence  or  other  to  detain  them ;  and  it  was  ma- 
nifefl  he  made  thefe  delays  with  no  good  defign.  How- 
ever they  owed  their  fafety  to  a  very  natural  accident. 
The  young  Marius  was  very  handfome.  His  diftrefs 
firft  touched  one  of  the  King's  concubines  with  pity  for 
him,  and  that  pity  was  the  forerunner  of  love.  Shedif- 
covered  her  paflion  to  him,  but  the  youth  declined  her 
fblictations ;  till  at  lafl  perceiving  that  there  was  no 
other  way  of  efcaping,  and  that  there  appeared  more  of 
generofity  than  wantonnefs  in  her  carefles,  he  received 
the  tenders  of  her  affection,  and  by  her  means  efcaped 
with  his  friends  and  came  to  his  father.  After  they 
had  embraced  each  other,  as  they  were  walking  by  the 
fea  fide  they  faw  fome  fcorpions  fighting ;  this  Marius 
took  for  an  ill  omen,  whereupon  they  immediately  went 
on  board  a  little  fifher-boat,  and  made  toward  Cercina, 
an  ifland  not  far  diflant  from  the  continent.  They  had 
fcarce  put  off  from  more  when  they  faw  fome  horfe  fent 
after  them  by  the  King,  with  all  fpeed  making  toward 
that  very  place  from  which  they  were  juft  departed ;  fo 
that  Marius  thought  that  in  all  his  life  he  had  never 
efcaped  a  greater  danger. 

During  thefe  occurrences  in  Africa,  and  whilfl  Sylla 
was  engaged  in  the  war  againft  Mithridates's  lieutenants 
in  Boeotia,  (5)  the  Confuls  Octavius  and  Cinna  fell  out,  and 
had  recourfe  to  arms.  Oclavius  prevailing,  drove  Cinna 
out  of  Rome,  as  a  perfon  of  tyrannical  principles,  and 
made  Cornelius  Merula  Conful  in  his  ftead. ,  But  Cinna 
levying  forces  in  all  the  other  parts  of  Italy,  raifed  a 
formidable  army,  and  marched  againft  them.  As  foon 
as  Marius  heard  of  this,  he  refolved  with  all  expedition 
to  put  to  fea  again,  and  having  levied  in  Africa  fome 
Maurufian  horfe,  and  a  few  others  that  came  to  him  out 
of  Italy,  (which  all  together  were  not  above  one  thou- 
fand)  he  with  this  handful  began  his  voyage.  Arriving 
at  Telemone,  a  haven  in  Hetruria,  and  coming  afhore, 

he 

Chrift.  Cinna  was  for  recalling  the  exiles,  and  O&avius  was  againft  it. 

(6)  Some 
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he  proclaimed  liberty  to  the  flaves ;  many  of  the  coun- 
trymen alfo,  and  fhepherds  thereabouts,  at  the  name  of 
Marius  came   flocking  to  him   to  the   Tea- fide;  among' 
whom  he  made  choice  of  as  many  as  he  thought  were 
fit  for  fervice;  and  in  a  fmall  time  he  got  together  a  con- 
liderable  army,  wherewith  he  filled  forty  mips.     When 
he  reflected  that  Odtavius  was  an  honeft  man,  and  one 
that  was  for  governing  according  to  law ;   and  that  on 
the  contrary,  Cinna  was  a  perfbn  fufpeded  by  Sylla,  and 
at  that  time  in  open  war  againft  the  government,  he  de- 
termined to  join  Cinna  with  all  his  forces.     Accordingly 
he  fent  a  meffage  to  him,   to  let  him  know,  "  that   he 
41  fubmitted  himfelf  to  him,  as  Conful,  in  whatfoever  he 
*'  mould  command  him."  Cinna  received  him  with  open 
arms,  declared  him  Proconful,  and  fent  him  the  Fafces 
and  other   enfigns  of  authority.     But  Marius   declined 
them,  alledging  that  thofe  marks  of  grandeur  did  not 
fuit  with  his  prefent  diftrefs ;  fo  that  he  continued  to 
wear  a  mean  habit,  and  to  let  his  hair  grow,  as  it  had 
done  from  the  firft  day  of  his  exile,  walking  flowly  and 
heavily  like  a   man  ftricken  in  years,  for  he  was   then 
above  feventy.     All  this  was  done  to  excite  .compaflion; 
though  under  this  maik  of  fubmilTion  and  humility,  there 
flill  appeared  that  air  of  fiercenefs  which  was  fo  natu- 
ral to  him ;  and  it  was  very  evident  that  his  mind  was 
not  fo  much  dejected  as    exafperated,    by  the  change 
of  his  condition. 

As  foon  as  he  had  paid  his  refpeft  to  Cinna,  and  ha- 
rangued the  foldiers,  he  immediately  prepared  for  war, 
and  foon  made  a  confiderable  alteration  in  the  poflure 
of  affairs.  He  firft  cut  off  all  provifion  from  the  ene- 
my's fhips,  and  plundering  all  the  traders,  poflefTed  him- 
felf of  their  ftores ;  then  9oafting  along  with  his  fleet 
he  feized  on  all  the  fea-port  towns,  took  Oftia  itfelf  by 
treachery,  pillaged  the  town,  flew  a  multitude  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  making  a  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  took 
from  the  enemy  all  hopes  of  fupply  from  the  fea-,  then 
marching  with  his  army  toward  the  city,  he  polled  him- 
fdf  upon  the  hill  called  Janiculurn. 

All 
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All  this  while  the  publick  intereft  did  not  receive  fo 
much  damage  from  Octavius's  unlkilfulnefs  in  his  ma- 
nagement of  affairs,  as  from  his  too  ftrict  and  unfeafon- 
able  obfervance  of  the  laws-,  for  when  among  other 
things  he  was  advifed  to  enfranchife  the  Haves,  he  an- 
fwered,  "  He  would  not  make  Haves  free  of  that  city, 
'•  from  which,  in  maintenance  of  the  laws,  he  was  dri- 
"  ving  away  Marius." 

But  as  foon  as  Caecilius  Metellus,  fon  of  Metellus  Nu- 
midicus,  who  had  the  command  of  the  army  in  Africa 
againft  Jugurtha,  and  was  fupplanted  by  Marius,  as  we 
have  already  related,  arrived  at  Rome,  where  he  was 
efteemed  a  much  better  officer  than  Odlavius,  the  fol- 
diers  deferting  the  Conful,  came  to  him,  and  defired 
him  to  take  the  command  upon  him  and  preferve  the 
city  j  adding,  that  when  they  had  a  brave  experienced 
General  at  their  head,  they  mould  fight  with  more 
alacrity  and  with  full  expectation  of  victory.  But  Me- 
tellus, highly  offended  at  their  defertion,  commanded 
them  to  return  back  to  their  Conful ;  but  inftead  of 
obeying  his  orders  they  revolted  to  the  enemy.  At 
the  fame  time  Metellus  himfelf  withdrew,  feeing  it  was 
impollible  to  fave  the  city. 

As  for  Odtavius,  fome  Chaldsean  fortune-tellers  and  in- 
terpreters of  the  books  of  the  Sibyls,  perfuaded  him  to 
remain  at  Rome,  where  they  affured  him  things  would 
foon  take  another  turn  in  his  favour.  He  v/as  indeed 
one  of  the  beft  men  among  the  Romans,  and  fupported 
his  office  with  a  becoming  dignity,  not  fuffering 
himfelf  in  the  leaft  to  be  impofed  upon  by  flatterers, 
but  adhering  ftridly  to  the  laws  and  cufhoms  of  his 
country,  as  to  an  invariable  rule.  And  yet  he  fell  into 
fome  weaknefles,  which  inclined  him  to  place  too  great 
a  confidence  in  the  art  of  divination,  and  to  fpend  more 
of  his  time  among  prognofticators  and  fortune-tellefs, 
than  with  men  {killed  in  military  affairs,  and  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  a  government.  Before  Marius  entered 
Rome  he  fent  fome  of  his  foldiers,  who  feized  on  Odta- 
vius, forced  him  from  the  tribunal,  and  killed  him 
upon  the  fpot.  It  is  reported  that  a  fcheme  of  his 

nativity, 
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nativity,  drawn  by  a  Chaldsean  aflrologer,  was  found 
upon  him  after  he  was  flain.  And  it  was  very  remark- 
able, that  of  two  fuch  famous  generals,  Marius  fhould 
be  preferved  by  confidence  in  divination,  and  Oclavius 
ruined  by  the  fame  means. 

Whilft  affairs  remained  in  this  poflure,  the  fenatc 
afTembled,  and  fent  ambafiadors  to  Cinna  and  Marius, 
defiring  them  to  come  into  the  city  peaceably,  and  fpare 
the  citizens.  Cinna  as  Conful  received  the  embafly  fit- 
ting on  his  tribunal,  and  returned  a  gracious  anfwer  by 
the  meflengers  :  Marius  flood  by  and  faid  nothing,  but 
gave  fufficient  teftimony  by  the  fowernefs  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  the  flernnefs  of  his  looks,  that  he  would 
in  a  fhort  time  fill  the  city  with  maflacres.  As  foon 
as  the  meffengers  were  difmifled  they  marched  on,  and 
Cinna  entered  the  city  with  a  ftrong  guard.  Marius 
flopped  fhort  at  the  gate,  and  faid  with  an  irony  dictated 
to  him  by  his  indignation,  "That  he  was  a  banifhed  man, 
"  and  was  debarred  by  the  laws  from  entring ;  that 
**  therefore  if  they  had  any  occafion  for  his  fervice,  they 
e'mu(l  repeal  that  law  which  drove  him  into  exile." 
As  if  he  was  a  religious  obferver  of  the  laws,  and  Rome 
a  city  free  and  independent. 

To  this  end  the  people  was  fummoned  to  an  aflembly 
in  the  Forum ;  but  before  three  or  four  of  the  tribes  had 
given  their  fuffrages,  he  threw  off  the  mafk,  and  with- 
out waiting  for  the  formality  of  a  repeal,  entered  the 
city,  environed  by  his  guards  who  were  chofen  from 
among  the  flaves  that  had  flocked  to  him,  and  whom 
he  called  his  (6)  Bardiaeans.  Thefe  villains  at  the  lead 
word  or  fign  given  them  by  Marius,  murdered  without 
diftinflion  all  whom  he  had  doomed  for  {laughter ;  fo 
that  when  a  fenator  called  Ancharius,  one  who  had  been 
Praetor,  came  up  to  Marius  and  faluted  him,  and  Ma- 
lius  did  not  return  the  falute,  they  immediately  flew 
him  before  Manus's  face.  And  from  this  time  when 
any  perfons  met  Marius  in  the  ftreets  and  (aluted  him, 
ancl  he  did  not  return  the  falutation,  this  was  a  fignal 

to 

(.)  Some  rnanufcripts  read  Or-     158,   when    they  are  mentioned 
taeans  both  in  this  place  and  p.     again;    but   no  fatisfaftory   ac- 
count 
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to  kill  them :  fo  that  his  very  friends  could  never  come 
near  him  without  the  moft  terrible  apprehenfions; 

When  they  had  butchered  a  great  number,  Cinna 
grew  more  remifs,  being  cloyed  with  murders:  butMa- 
rius's  rage  was  flill  keen,  and  unfatisfied,  he  being  de- 
termined to  facrifice  every  Roman  that  was  in  the  leaft 
fufpefted  by  him.  All  the  towns,  all  the  highways 
fwarmed  with  aOfaflins,  who  like  blood-hounds  hunted 
down  and  feized  all  that  fled,  or  hid  themfelves.  It 
appeared  on  that  occafion,  that  the  facred  ties  of  frierd- 
(hip  and  hofpitality  cannot  (land  the  trial  in  the  days 
of  adverfity ;  for  there  were  then  very  few  that  did  not 
betray  their  friends  who  had  fled  to  them  for  Ihelter. 
Therefore  the  flaves  of  Cornutus  deferve  the  higheft  ap- 
plaufe  and  admiration  for  their  fidelity  to  their  mafter. 
For  having  concealed  him  at  home,  they  took  up  in  the 
ftreets  the  body  of  one  who  had  been  murdered,  hung 
it  up  by  the  neck,  put  a  gold  ring  on  the  finger,  mowed 
it  in  that  condition  To  Marius's  foldiers  and  then  buried 
it,  as  if  it  had  been  their  matter's  body.  By  this  arti- 
fice, which  no  one  fufpected,  they  faved  Cornutus,  and 
conveyed  him  into  Gaul. 

Marcus  Antonius  the  orator,  though  he  likewife  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  faithful  friend,  was  not  fo  fortunate 
as  Cornutus.     His  friend  was  a  plebeian,  and  in  low  cir- 
cumftances,  however  as  he  had  one  of  the  greateft  men 
in  Rome  under  his  roof,  he  was  refolved  to  entertain- 
him  as  well  as  he  was  able.      Accordingly  he  fent  his 
fervant  to  a  neighbouring  tavern  for  fome  wine.     When 
the  vintner  perceived  the  fellow  nicer  than  ordinary,  tad- 
ing  of  feveral  forts,  and  not  fatisfied  but  with  the  very 
beft,  he  afked  him,  "  What  made  him  fo  hard  to  pleafe  ? 
"and  why  he  who  ufed  to  be  content  with  the  new  and 
"  common  fort,  now  required  the  choiceft  and  the  deareft  ?" 
The  fervant  immediately  told  him  in  confidence  as  his 
friend  and  acquaintance,  that  the  wine  was  for  Marcus 
Antonius,  who  lay  concealed  in  his  matter's  houfe.     As 
foon  as  the  fervant  was  gone,  the  bale  villainous  wretch 

went 

account  of  either  appellation  has   been   given  by   the  commenta- 
tors. 

(7)  V 
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went  himfelf  to  Marius,  who  was  then  at  fupper,  and 
being  brought  into  his  prefence,  told  him,  he  could 
deliver  Antonius  into  his  hands.  As  foon  as  he  heard 
it,  it  is  faid  he  gave  a  great  Ihout,  and  clapped  his 
hands  for  joy,  and  would  have  rifen  from  the  table, 
and  gone  to  the  place  himfelf;  but  being  detained  by 
his  friends,  he  fent  Annius  and  fome  foldiers  with  him, 
and  commanded  him  to  bring  Antonius's  head  to  him 
with  all  fpeed.  When  they  came  to  the  houfe,  Annius 
(laid  at  the  door,  and  the  foldiers  went  up  flairs  into  the 
chamber ;  where,  feeing  Antonius,  they  endeavoured  to 
fhift  off  the  murder  from  one  to  another;  for  fo  great 
it  feems  were  the  graces  and  charms  of  his  oratory,  that 
as  foon  as  he  began  to  fpeak  and  beg  for  his  life,  none 
of  them  durft  touch,  or  fo  much  as  look  upon  him ; 
but  hanging  down  their  heads  they  all  fell  a  weeping. 
When  they  had  flaid  a  confiderable  time,  Annius  went 
up  himfelf,  and  faw  Antonius  difcourfing,  and  the  fol- 
diers aflonifhed  and  quite  foftened  by  his  eloquence ; 
for  which  he  reprimanded  them  feverely,  and  then  with 
his  own  hands  cut  off  his  head. 

Catulus  Lutatius,  who  was  collegue  with  Marius,  and 
his  partner  in  the  triumph  over  the  Cimbri,  when  Ma- 
rius had  told  thofe  that  interceded  for  him  and  begged 
his  life,  "that  he  muft  die,"  fhut  himfelf  up  in  a  room, 
and  making  a  great  fire,  {"mothered  himfelf. 

When  headlefs  carcafles  were  now  frequently  thrown 
about  and  trampled  upon  in  the  ftreets,  people  were 
not  fo  much  moved  with  companion  at  the  fight,  as 
(truck  with  horror  and  confirmation.  But  the  outrages 
committed  by  the  Bardiasans  were  the  mofl  terrible  of 
all,  for  after  they  had  murdered  the  matters  of  families 
in  their  own  houfes,  they  proceeded  to  abufe  their 
children,  and  ravifh  their  wives  ;  nor  was  there  any 
bounds  to  their  difiblutenefs,  cruelty  and  avarice ;  till 
at  laft  Cinna  and  Sertorins  having  concerted  meafures, 
furprized  them  one  night  as  they  lay  afleep  in  the  camp, 
and  killed  every  one  of  them. 

But  now  the  time  was  approaching  when  affairs  were 
to  take  a  different  turn ;  there  came  news  from  all  parts, 

that 
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that  Sylla  having  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Mithri- 
dates,  and  taken  pofleflion  of  the  provinces,  was  return- 
ing into  Italy  with  a  great  army.  The  expectation  of 
a  war  near  at  hand  gave  fome  fmall  refpite  and  inter- 
million  to  thefe  unfpeakable  calamities.  Marius  on 
this  occafion  was  the  feventh  time  chofen  Conful.  As 
he  was  coming  out  of  his  houfe  on  die  calends  of  Ja- 
nuary, which  is  the  firft  day  of  the  year,  Sextus  Lucinas 
fell  in  his  way,  and  was  by  his  order  flung  down  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  This  beginning  was  looked  upon  as  a 
fure  fign  and  prefage  of  all  the  calamities  that  were  to 
fall  upon  the  city.  Marius  himfelf,  now  worn  out  with 
labour,  and  finking  under  the  burden  of  his  cares, 
could  no  longer  bear  up  his  fpirits  under  the  appre- 
henfion  of  a  new  war,  and  frefh  encounters,  which  his 
own  experience  reprefented  to  him  would  be  full  of 
difficulty  and  danger.  He  confidered  that  he  had  not 
now  to  do  with  Odtavius,  or  Merula,  at  the  head  of  an 
undifciplined  licentious  rabble ;  but  that  Sylla  himfelf 
was  approaching,  the  fame  who  had  formerly  banifhed 
him,  and  had  now  driven  Mithridates  to  the  banks  of 
the  Euxine  fea.  Being,  as  it  were,  devoured  by  fuch 
thoughts  as  thefe,  and  calling  to  mind  his  banifhment, 
the  tedious  wandrings  and  dangers  he  had  undergone 
both  by  fea  and  land,  he  fell  into  the  deepelt  anxiety, 
being  continually  difturbed  by  nocturnal  frights,  and 
hideous  dreams,  every  moment  fancying  that  he  heard 
a  voice  crying  out, 

What  though  the  roaring  lion  be  not  near, 
Tet  who  his  den  approaches  void  of  fear  ? 

Dreading  above  all  things  to  lie  awake,  he  addicted 
himfelf  to  drinking,  a  vice  very  unfuitable  to  his  age  and 
dignity;  but  he  tried  by  every  method  to  procure fleep, 
as  a  refpite  from  his  tormenting  reflections.  At  length 
there  came  fome  news  from  fea,  which  ftill  further  en- 
creafed  his  diftrefs.  The  preflure  of  prefent  evils  and 
the  fear  cf  thofe  to  tome  fo  impaired  his  health,  that  a 
(light  accident  was  fufficient  to  bring  upon  him  that 
diftemper  of  which  he  died.  He  fell  into  a  pleurify,  as 

Fcfidonius 
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Pofidonius  the  philofopher  relates,  who  fays,  he  went  to 
him,    and  difcourfed  with  him  as  he  lay  fick,  about 
fome  affairs  relating  to  his  embafly  at  Rome.      But  (7) 
Caius  Pifo,  the  hiftorian,  tells  us,  that  Marius  walking 
one  night  after  (upper  with  fome  of  his  friends,  enter- 
tained them  with  a  recital  of  all  his  adventures ;  and 
after  having  obferved  to  them  the  inconftancy  of  for- 
tune, he  concluded  with  faying  it  did  not  become   a 
wife  man  any  longer  to  truft  to  fo  fickle  a  deity  ;  and 
after  he  had  embraced  and  taken  his  leave  of  them,  he 
took  to  his  bed,  and  died  after  a  ficknefs  of  feven  days. 
Some  fay  he  very  much  betrayed  his  ambition,  even 
in  his  illnefs,  and  fell  into  an  extravagant  frenzy,   fan- 
cying himfelf  to  be  General  in  the  war  againft  Mi- 
thridates,  putting  his  body  into  the  fame  poftures  and 
uttering  the  fame  continual  cries  and  fhouts  as  he  ufed 
when  he  was  engaged  in  battle ;   with  fo  flrong  and 
invincible  a  defire  of  being  employed  in  that  fervice, 
had  his  pride  and  emulation  poiTefled  him.    He,  though 
he  had  now  lived  threefcore  and  ten  years,  though  he 
was  the  firft  man  that  had  ever  been  chofen  feven  times 
Conful,  and  was  pofTeiTed  of  fuch  a  palace,  and  riches 
fo  immenfe,  as  were  fufficient  for  many  Kings,  yet  com- 
plained of  his  ill  fortune,  that  he  muft  now  die,  before 
he  had  attained  what  he  defired.     Plato  was  of  another 
opinion,  for  when  he  faw  death  approaching,  he  thanked 
his  good  genius  and  fortune ;  firft  that  he  was  born  a 
man,  and  not  a  brute ;  fecondly,  that  he  was  born  a 
Greek,  and  not  a  Barbarian  •  and  in  the  laft  place,  that 
he  happened  to  live  in  the  days  of  Socrates.     And  fo 
indeed  they  .fay  that  Anti pater  of  Tarfus,  in  like  man- 
ner, at  his  death,  recollecting  what  profperity  he  had 
enjoyed,  did  not  omit  even  his  happy  voyage  to  Athens; 
thus  gratefully  acknowledging  every  favour  which  his 
indulgent  fortune  had  bellowed,    and  treafuring  them 
up"  in  his  memory,  that  fecure  repofitory  of  happinefs. 

But 

(7)  Voflius  was  of  opinion  that  of  that  Pifo   in    his  Brutus,    but 

the  hiftorian  here  mentioned  might  then,    as    Voifius    obferves,    he 

be  Caius  CalpurniusPifo,  who  was  fpeaks   of  him  only  as  an  orator, 

Conful   twenty     years   after   the  and  not  as  an  hiftorian. 
death  of  Marius.     Cicero  fpeaks  (8)  Bra- 
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But  as  to  the  foolifli  and  forgetful,  every  thing  pail 
gradually  vanifhes  from  their  minds ;  and  not  being 
able  to  retain  the  remembrance  of  former  pleafures, 
they  are  ever  llrangers  to  real  happinefs,  becaufe  they  in- 
dulge vain  hopes,  and  facrifice  prefent  enjoyment  for  the 
profpeft  of  that  which  is  future  ;  and  though  the  one 
is  what  we  cannot  be  deprived  of,  and  the  other  lies 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  fortune,  yet  they  flight  and  re- 
ject what  is  fure  and  permanent,  and  fix  their  imagina- 
tions on  that  which  is  precarious  and  uncertain.  And 
in  this  they  fufTer  only  what  they  deferve  ;  for  they 
greedily  hunt  after  external  advantages,  before  they 
have  by  reafon  and  judgment  prepared  their  minds  to 
receive  and  enjoy  them  as  they  ought ;  and  this  is  the 
caufe  that  they  never  can  fufficiently  gratify  their  crav- 
ing appetites,  which  are  unbounded  and  infatiable. 

Marius  died  on  the  feventeenth  day  of  his  feventh 
confulfhip,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Romans ;  who  thereby 
hoped  to  be  delivered  from  the  calamities  of  an  oppref- 
five  and  cruel  tyranny  ;  but  in  a  fhort  time  they  found 
they  had  only  changed  an  old  feeble  tyrant  for  another 
young  and  vigorous  ;  fo  much  cruelty  and  favagenefs 
did  his  foil  Marius  fhow  in  murdering  the  belt  and 
moil  eminent  of  the  citizens.  At  firfl  being  efteemed 
refoluteand  daring  in  action,  he  was  named  the  ufon  of 
"  Mars ;"  but  afterwards,  his  actions  betraying  a  contrary 
difpofition,  he  was  called  "  the  fon  of  Venus."  Atlaft  he 
was  befieged  by  Sylla  in  Praenefte,  where  he  endeavoured 
by  all  means  tofave  his  life,  but  in  vain  ;  for  when  the 
city  was  taken,  there  being  no  way  of  efcape,  he  flew 
himfelf. 


The  Comparifon  ofPvRRHUs  with  MARIUS.     By 
Mr.  DACIER. 

HAVING  thus  drawn  together  what  feemed  moil 
remarkable  in  the  lives  of  Pyrrhus  and  Marius,  it 
is  now  time  ^to  proceed  to  a  comparifon,  and  fhow 
VOL.  III.  L  wherein 
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wherein  they  differ  and  agree,   and  the  advantages  the 
one  has  over  the  other. 

The  difference  with  refpeft  to  their  birth  is  To  infi- 
nitely great,  that  there  does  not  appear  the  leaft  room 
for  any  comparifon.  How  can  a  man  whofe  parents 
wereobfcure  and  indigent,  and  forced  to  get  their  bread 
with  the  fweat  of  their  brow,  who  was  born  in  a  little 
country  village,  and  had  only  a  mean  and  ruftick  edu- 
cation ;  how  can  fuch  a  one,  I  fay,  be  compared  with 
a  Prince  like  Pyrrhus,  born  on  a  throne,  and  confe- 
quently  a  fon  of  Jupiter  by  a  double  title,  by  his  cha- 
racter of  King,  (for  Kings  are  fo  called,)  and  by  his 
birth,  being  defcended  from  that  God  in  a  long  feries 
of  royal  progenitors. 

But  this  great  and  fenfible  difference  which  nature 
made  between  them,  may  be  faid  to  have  been  effaced 
by  fortune,  who  crowned  Marius  with  greater  honours, 
and  a  larger  fhare  of  power,  than  me  had  ever  granted 
to  any  Roman  before  him ;  and  this  makes  not  a  little 
on  the  fide  of  Marius.  It  is  no  ftrange  thing  for  a 
Prince  dignified  with  fo  many  titles  to  recover  his  right, 
and  add  other  pofleffions  to  his  hereditary  dominions ; 
Kings  feldom  fink  fo  low,  but  fome  time  or  other  means 
are  found  to  reftore  them ;  the  title  of  King  appears 
fb  holy  and  venerable  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  that  their 
calamities  feem  to  challenge  pity  and  afliftance,  efpeci- 
ally  from  thofe  who  are  veiled  with  the  fame  facred 
character.  But  for  a  man  ifluing  from  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  from  beginnings  fo  weak  and  miferable,  for 
fuch  a  man  to  raife  hirnfelf  up  to  that  pitch  of  gran- 
deur, as  to  merit  fo  many  honourable  employments^ 
and  the  command  of  fuch  invincible  armies,  this  indeed 
is  wonderful.  Fortune  muft  have  cjifcovered  in  this 
man  fome  great  qualities,  fome  uncommon  talents, 
otherwife  (lie  would  not  have  made  him  even  to  his  dy- 
ing day  the  object  either  of  her  favour,  or  caprice. 

Neither  is  it  fortune  only  that  fet  Marius  upon  a  le- 
vel with  Pyrrhus  ;  nature  contributed  to  it  not  a  little, 
as  if  {he  had  a  mind  to  make  him  fome  compenfation 
for  the  injury  fhe  had  done  him  in  his  birth. 

Pyrrhus 
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Pyrrhus  had  all  the  qualities  both  of  body  and  mind, 
which  are  neceflary  in  a  great  commander,  fuch  as  pru- 
dence, temperance,  fortitude,  and  vivacity.  He  was 
eonftant,  patient,  and  laborious  j  of  a  conftitution  fit 
to  encounter  the  greateft  fatigues ;  and  with  all  this 
he  had  an  air  of  majefty,  but  fuch  an  air  as  was  ra- 
ther terrible  than  venerable. 

Marius  likewife  was  by  nature  lively,  frugal,  labo- 
rious, conflant,  patient,  indefatigable,  and  of  fuch  a 
prefence  of  mind,  as  kept  him  as  cool  and  undifturbed  in 
the  heat  of  action  and  in  danger,  as  in  times  of  repofe. 
He  like  wife  had  an  air  of  majefty,  but  an  air  flill  more 
auftere  and  terrible. 

Pyrrhus  came  behind  no  prince  whatever  in  courage 
and  intrepidity.  To  fee  him  in  battle,  one  would  think 
we  beheld  in  him  the  vivacity,  the  intrepidity,  and  that 
heroick  valour  of  Alexander,  which  feemed  not  fo  much 
the  effect  of  the  rapid  motions  of  the  fpirits,  as  a  tran- 
fport,  and  divine  impulfe.  And  no  perfon  was  fuperior 
to  Marius  in  thofe  very  qualities. 

They  both  gave  early  proofs  of  their  valour.  Pyr- 
rhus, when  he  was  but  fixteen  years  old,  fignalized 
himfelf  at  the  battle  of  Ipfus,  where  fo  many  Kings 
were  engaged  ;  and  Marius,  when  he  was  much  about 
the  fame  age,  gave  diftinguifhing  marks  of  his  va- 
lour at  the  fiege  of  Numantia,  where  he  acquired  £ 
great  reputation, 

It  mufl  be  confefled  that  Marius  never  gave  fuch  a 
proof  of  the  ftrength  of  his  arm  as  Pyrrhus  did,  when, 
wounded  as  he  was  in  the  head,  he  cleft  in  two  with 
one  ftrokeof  his  Cy meter  a  captain  of  the  Mamertines, 
eompleatly  armed,  and  as  remarkable  for  his  ftature,  as 
the  brightnefs  of  his  armour. 

Neither  did  Marius  ever  perform  any  perfonal  adion 
fo  fignal  as  was  that  of  Pyrrhus,  when  at  the  fiege  of 
Eryx,  in  Sicily,  he  was  the  firfl  that  mounted  the  wall, 
fuftained  alone  for  a  long  time  all  the  efforts  of  the  bar- 
barians, difperfed  fome,  cad  others  down  headlong, 
and  killing  the  moft  obftinate  outright,  entrenched 

L  3  himfelf 
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himfelf  as  it  were  within  a  rampart  of  the  dead.     Such 

was  Alexander  on  the  walls  of  the  city  of  the  Oxydracae. 

But  it  is  neither  from  thofe  manual  exploits,  nor 
thofe  inconfiderate  tranfports,  which  fubjedt  reafon  to 
fortune,  that  we  are  to  judge  of  a  General.  Thole  are 
fit  only  for  common  foldiers,  or  fubalterns;  and  as 
fuch,  the  firft  adtion  of  Pyrrhus  may  be  matched  by  the 
combat  of  Marius,  in  his  firft  campaign,  wherein  he 
killed  his  enemy  under  the  walls  of  Numantia,  in  the 
prefence  of  his  General.  And  what  inflances  of  his  valour 
may  we  not  reafonably  imagine  he  gave  in  the  courfe  of 
that  fiege,  to  deferve  this  commendation  from  Scipio, 
"  That  it  was  likely  he  might  one  day  fupply  his  place  r" 

Being  both  born  with  an  equal  pallion  for  war,  peace 
was  iniupportable  to  them  both,  even  when  their  ho- 
nours and  profperity  were  at  the  height,  and  when  their 
ambition  ought  to  have  been  fa:isfied.  But  if  it  be  a 
fault  in  a  King  to  be  an  enemy  to  peace,  though  it  be 
the  mod  defirable  thing  in  the  world,  much  more  mud 
it  be  fo  in  a  private  perfbn.  We  cannot  without  hor- 
ror think  upon  the  man,  who  never  fatisfied,  is  for 
raifmg  himfelf  up  to  a  ftill  higher  pitch  of  reputation 
and  glory  upon  the  ruins  of  his  country. 

Pyrrhus  had  fo  great  knowledge  and  capacity  in  the 
art  of  war,  efpecially  in  the  leading  of  troops,  and 
ranging  them  in  order  of  battle,  that  he  did  not  think 
it  fufficient  to  give  a  teftimony  of  it  in  all  his  engage- 
ments, but  left  behind  him  rules  in  writing  upon 
that  fubjed. 

Marius  was  not  at  all  inferior  to  him  in  that  article. 
In  all  the  battles  wherein  he  commanded  we  may 
clearly  di (cover  his  great  prudence  and  capacity,  in  the 
difpofmon  of  his  troops,  in  the  choice  of  the  ground, 
in  making  the  moil  of  his  own  advantages  and  in 
weakening  and  diminifhing  there  of  the  enemy.  What 
he  did  before  the  battle  with  the  Ambrones,  to  accuftom 
his  foldiers  by  degrees  to  bear  the  fight  of  the  enemy, 
is  in  itfelf  fufficient  to  prove  him  a  great  General.  The 
change  he  introduced  in  the  foldiers  javelins,  isanin- 
ftance  of  his  great  forefight  and  penetration.  And  if 

he 
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he  has  left  nothing  behind  him  in  writing  relating  to 
the  art  of  war,  he  has  however  left  a  lading  monu- 
ment of  his  great  prudence  and  capacity  in  his  works 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  which  were  defigned  for 
the  fervice  of  his  convoys. 

There  is  another  circumftance  which,  in  my  opinion, 
gives  Marias  the  advantage  over  Pyrrhus,  In  all  the 
wars,  wherein  Marius  had  the  command,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  'ever  made  one  falfe  ftep,  much  lefsany 
one  like  that  of  Pyrrhus  before  Lacedaemon.  He  found 
the  city  in  a  defencelefs  condition,  and  yet  inftead  of 
attacking  it  immediately,  as  he  might  have  done  with 
great  eafe,  he  fpent  his  time  in  encamping,  and  ib  gave 
the  citizens  a  whole  night  to  provHe  for  their  defence. 
Nothing  can  be  a  (Ironger  inftance  than  this,  of 
what  great  importance  it  is  in  war  to  make  ufe  of  the 
prefent  opportunity,  and  not  to  delay  till  to-morrow 
what  may  be  put  in  execution  immediately.  An  op- 
portunity once  loft  is  not  only  irretrievable,  or  at  leaft 
very  difficult  to  be  repaired,  but  is  often  attended  with 
very  fatal  confequences.  One  night's  refpite  gave  the 
Lacedaemonians  time  to  fortify  themfelves,  which  did  not 
only  make  Pyrrhus  mifcarry  in  his  enterprize,  but 
opened  a  door  to  all  the  calamities  that  lucceeded,  as 
well  on  his  march  towards  Argos,  wherein  he  loft  his 
fon,  as  in  Argos  itfelf,  where  he  was  unhappily  killed 
himfelf ;  all  which  might  have  been  avoided,  had  he* 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Sparta." 

As  for  their  military  exploits,  and  the  actions  wherein 
they  were  engaged,  it  will  require  the  knowledge  of  an 
experienced  General  to  weigh  them  exactly,  and  deter- 
mine which  of  them  were  the  moft  difficult,  which 
were  attended  with  the  greateft  dangers,  and  confe- 
quently  which  of  them  were  the  moft  glorious.  This 
indeed  may  be  faid  in  general,  that  in  all  the  exploits 
of  Pyrrhus  nothing  appears  fo  great  and  iliuftrious  as 
in  that  of  Marius  againft  the  Ambrones,  the  Teutones,ai:d 
the  Cimbri.  Never  had  Italy,  nor  Rome  itfelf,  been  me- 
naced with  fo  imminent  a  ruin  before ;  three  hundred 
thoufand  men,  like  an  impetuous  torrent  over-ran  the 
L  3  country; 
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country ;  nothing  could  refift  their  fury  ;  they  were 
formidable  not  only  for  their  numbers,  and  the  amaz- 
ing ftrength  of  their  bodies,  their  courage,  fiercenefs, 
and  obftinacy,  but  ftill  more  fo  by  the  luccefs  which 
had  attended  their  firft  undertakings.  They  had  al- 
ready defeated  feveral  Roman  armies,  and  commanders 
of  great  reputation,  fo  that  Rome  had  no  pilot  left  but 
Marias  to  conduct  her  through  the  dreadful  tempefl 
which  then  hung  over  her. 

If  we  examine  into  the  conduct  of  Marius  on  this 
important  occafion,  wjth  what  conflancy  he  fupported 
the  infults  and  boafts  of  the  enemy  when  they  dared 
him  to  the  combat,  and  the  murmurs  of  his  own  fbl- 
diers,  who  were  impatient  to  engage  ;  in  how  prudent 
and  cautious  a  manner  he  followed  them  when  they  de- 
camped ;  the  orders  he  gave  when  an  accident  had 
brought  on  an  engagement  with  the  Ambrones,  caufing 
.the  Ligurians  to  charge  firft,  and  ordering  the  Romans 
to  fupport  them  ;  the  prudence  and  valour  he  exerted 
the  day  following  in  the  battle  with  the  Teutones,  whofe 
overthrow  was  entirely  owing  to  his  fjngular  courage 
and  conduct  ;  we  muft  confefs  that  in  no  action  what- 
ever all  the  qualities  requifite  to  a  great  commander  can 
appear  in  a  ftronger  light. 

To  this  perhaps  may  be  oppofed  the  victory  obtained 
by  Pyrrhus  over  the  Romans,  commanded  by  the  Con- 
ful  Laevinus;  for  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  two  ex- 
ploits, we  muft  compare  the  enemies,  againft  whom 
they  were  both  performed.  Now  the  army  of  the  Ro- 
mans overthrown  by  Pyrrhus,  did  not  confifl  of  an  in- 
numerable fwarm  of  barbarians,  conducted  by  a  blind 
headflrong  fury,  which  often  proves  pernicious  to  itfelfj 
it  wascompofed  of  troops  well  trained  and  difciptined  j 
it  was  not  a  band  of  men  who  would  give  ground  at 
the  firft  fhock,  and  when  once  broken  were  unable  to 
rally  and  recover  themfelves  ^  it  was  a  firm  body,  well 
compacted  and  united,  where  all  the  parts  concurred  to 
the  mutual  fupport  of  each  other-  and  though  broken 
and  driven  back  feven  times  together,  it  as  often  returned 
to  the  charge,  and  repelled  the  enemy  ;  fo  that  the  Ro- 
man: 
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mans  were  jufl  upon  the  point  of  carrying  the  day,  when 
Pyrrhus,  who  had  been  thought  dead,  returning  into  the 
field,  reftcred  the  fight,  let  his  elephants  loofe  upon 
them,  and  having  put  them  into  diforder,  charged  them 
fo  feafonably  with  the  flower  of  his  cavalry,  that  he  en- 
tirely defeated  them,  and  obtained  the  victory;  a  vic- 
tory fb  much  the  more  glorious  as  it  had  been  difputed 
with  great  obflinacy,  and  as  the  Romans  themfelves  con- 
.  felled  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to  his  good  fenfe  and 
excellent  conduct. 

It  may  be  faid  of  Marius  that  he  was  never  beaten ; 
whereas  Pyrrhus  was  twice  defeated  by  thofe  very  Ro- 
mans he  had  juft  before  overthrown ;  the  firfl  time  near 
Afculum,  which  was  occafioned  by  the  ill  choice  he  had 
made  of  his  ground ;  and  yet  I  know  not  whether  that 
may  be  called  a  fault  in  a  general,  which  is  as  foon 
mended  as  committed.  The  very  next  day  he  had  his 
revenge,  he  defeated  the  Romans,  and  obtained  a  fecond 
.victory  as  glorious  as  the  firft.  He  did  not  nicceed  fo 
well  in  the  engagement  near  Beneventum,  where  he  was 
totally  routed  by  Manius  Curius,  and  the  victory  on  the 
fide  of  the  Romans  was  fo  confiderable,  that  it  obliged 
him  to  quit  Italy,  and  give  over  all  thofe  ambitious  de- 
figns  that  had  carried  him  thither.  However  it  may  be 
faid  on  this  occafion,  that  fortune  had  a  mind  it  mould 
appear  that  me  fometimes  knows  how  to  triumph  over 
v/ifdom  and  prudence.  Nothing  could  be  better  un- 
dertaken or  concerted  than  the  defign  of  Pyrrhus,  to 
go  and  attack  one  of  the  Confuls  before  the  other 
could  have  time  to  join  him.  The  unlucky  accidents 
'that  happened  in  the  night  during  his  march,  were  the 
principal  caufe  of  the  fatal  "blow  he  received  on  that 
occafion. 

But  Marius  had  the  favour  of  fortune  attending  him 
in  all  his  expeditions,  as  if  me  had  made  it  a  poin.  to 
have  the  honour  of  that  continued  fuccefs  which  he  fe- 
cured  to  himfelf  by  his  great  Ikill  and  excellent  under- 
ilanding. 

After  he  had  defeated  the  Amb rones  and  the  Teutones, 
inarched  to  the  fuccour  of  his  collesue  Lutatius 

fcj 
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Catulus,  repaired  the  fault  he  had  committed  in  quit- 
ting the  pafles  of  the  mountains,  animated  him  by  his 
prefence,  paifed  the  Po,  defeated  the  Cimbri  in  a  pitch- 
ed battle,  and  by  this  finifhing  ftroke  provided  for  the 
fafety  of  Rome  effectually. 

But  what  ftill  exalts  the  victories  of  Marius  above 
thole  of  Pyrrhus,  is  the  benefit  that  flowed  from  them. 
None  of  Pyrrhus's  conquefts  ever  turned  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  country ;  if  he  gained  Macedonia,  he 
was  obliged  to  (hare  it  with  another,  and  at  laft 
he  entirely  loft  it.  His  moft  important  expeditions 
were  undertaken  for  the  fuccour  of  the  Tarentines,  the 
driving  the  Carthaginians  out  of  Sicily,  or  for  re-efla- 
blifhing  a  King  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  govern- 
ment in  Sparta ;  and  in  all  thefe  he  mifcarried.  On  the 
contrary,  Marius,  by  his  exploits,  delivered  Rome  from 
the  terror  of  Jugurtha,  the  moft  formidable  enemy  fhe 
ever  had,  next  to  Hannibal,  and  preferred  all  Italy  from 
the  inundation  of  the  barbarians.  It  is  indeed  glorious 
in  a  Prince  to  relieve  the  oppreffed;  but  he  owes  much 
lefs  to  his  neighbours  than  his  own  fubjedts,  whofe 
fafety  and  profperity  ought  to  be  his  fupreme  law. 
Pyrrhus  was  unable  to  reflore  the  affairs  of  thofe  he 
undertook  to  afiift,  and  at  the  fame  time  ruined  his  own 
entirely, 

If  the  exploits  of  Marius  had  the  advantage  over 
thofe  of  Pyrrhus  in  the  ends  obtained  by  them,  they 
had  it  flill  more  by  the  honours  they  procured  him. 
All  the  elogies,  all  the  reputation  Pyrrhus  acquired  by 
his  atchievements,  the  pompolis  infcriptionhe  caufed  to 
be  put  up  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  leaft  of  the  honours  obtained  by  Ma- 
rius. 

Had  Pyrrhus  fucceeded  in  all  his  undertakings,  what 
honours  could  have  been  rendered  him  equal  to  the 
glorious  title  given,  to  Marius  of  the  third  founder  of 
Rome  ?  And  yet  even  this  is  not  the  higheil  pitch  of 
glory  to  which  he  was  advanced.  That  inward  fenfe  of 
gratitude  which  obliged  the  Romans  when  at  home, 
among  their  wives  and  children,  to  affociate  him  with 

their 
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their  Gods  in  their  domeftick  repafts,  and  make  their 
libations  to  him  as  well  as  them,  is  without  contradic- 
tion the  higheft  and  -moft  defirable  honour  that  can  be 
attained  by  mortals. 

But  if,  in  order  to  pafs  a  right  judgment  upon  men's 
actions,  we  are  not  to  confider  them  either  in  them- 
felves,  or  in  their  effects,  or  in  the  honours  that  have 
attended  them,  but  in  the  motives  by  which  they  have 
been  produced,  it  is  certain  that  neither  the  exploits  of 
Pyrrhus  nor  thofe  of  Marius  are  worthy  of  much  com- 
mendation, being  deftitute  of  that  which  can  give  them 
the  only  true  merit ;  I  mean,  a  juft  and  honourable  mo- 
tive, the  very  life  and  foul  of  all  noble  actions.  No 
actions,  no  exploits  whatever,  unlefs  undertaken  for 
the  fake  of  juftice,  and  the  good  of  mankind,  are  truly 
laudable.  But  this  was  what  neither  Pyrrhus  nor  Marius 
ever  had  in  view.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ever 
did  any  thing,  but  purely  to  gratify  his  private  ambi- 
tion, and  infatiable  defire  of  glory.  Pyrrhus  eagerly  pur- 
fuing  every  fhadow  that  flattered  his  ambition,  fed  hope 
with  hope,  loft  what  he  had  by  catching  at  what  he  had 
not,  being  always  in  motion,  and  incapable  of  reft ; 
and  when  fortune  offered  him  at  the  fame  time  two 
fields  for  the  performance  of  great  actions,  he  was  more 
afflicted  at  the  lofs  of  the  one  than  fatisfied  with  the  pof- 
fefllon  of  the  other. 

Marius's  ambition  was  altogether  as  exceflive  and  un- 
warrantable. Though  he  was  born  poor,  and  of  ob- 
fcure  parentage,  neither  the  immenfe  riches  he  had  ac- 
quired, which  might  have  been  fufficient  for  fovereign 
Princes,  nor  the  gain  of  fo  many  battles,  nor  two  tri- 
umphs, nor  feven  Confulfhips,  which  were  more  than  , 
any  man  had  obtained  before  him,  nor  in  fhort  thofe  di- 
vine honours  which  were  paid  to  him  in  private,  and 
were  the  more  fincere,  as  they  were  remote  from  oftenta- 
tion,  and  confequently  from  flattery,  all  thefe  could  not 
fatisfy  him  ;  he  thought  himfel  fas  deftitute  as  if  he  had 
obtained  nothing  of  what  he  had  defired.  When  he 
was  feventy  years  old  he  could  not  bear  with  patience 
to  have  another  General  named  for  the  war  againft  Mi- 

thridates  j 
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trhidates  •  he  was  for  wafting  the  dregs  of  life  in  Afia, 
and  entering  the  lifts  againft  the  King's  lieutenants. 
His  mind  was  fo  pofTefled  with  this  thought,  that  in 
the  deliriums  of  his  laft  ficknefs  this  was  uppermoft, 
and  he  died  raving  in  an  imaginary  combat  with  Mi  - 
thridates. 

It  may  be  faid  perhaps  in  his  juftification,  that  ha- 
ving fo  lately,  when  he  was  fixty-five  years  old,  gained  a 
fignal  victory  over  the  confederates,  and  made  it  appear 
in  the  courfe  of  that  war,  that  the  weaknefs  of  his  body, 
of  which  he  complained,  had  not  impaired  his  under- 
ftanding,  or  leiTened  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  it  ought 
not  to  appear  ftrange  that  he  mould  in  fb  little  a  time 
after  think  himfelf  ftill  capable  of  ferving  his  country, 
and  in  a.  condition  to  march  againft  Mithridates.  efpe- 
cially  fmce  at  that  age  he  was  able  to  undergo  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  Campus  Martius,  and  could  fhow  that  his 
body  was  ftill  active  and  proper  for  feats  of  arms.  How 
many  commanders  have  there  been  who  ferved  their 
country  profitably,  and  in  an  age  more  advanced  per- 
formed many  gallant  actions !  But  this  is  a  frivolous  exr 
cufe.  For  if  Marius  had  had  nothing  elfe  in  view  but 
to  devote  his  age  to  the  fervice  of  his  country,  he  ought 
to  have  waited  till  he  had  been  named  by  the  people, 
and  not  have  entered  into  cabals ;  much  lefs  fhould  he 
have  made  ufe  of  the  fervices  of  a  bold  feditious  tri- 
bune, and  by  his  oppofition  to  Sylla,  have  driven  Rome 
to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

This  unmeafurable  ambition,  which  was  the  fpring  of 
all  Marius's  actions,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Pyrrhus,  makes 
it  clearly  evident  that  the  moral  virtues  were  not  the 
diftinguifhing  characteriftick  either  of  the  one,  or  the 
other.  However  it  may  be  faid  that  in  this  refpect 
Marius  came  infinitely  fhort  of  Pyrrhus.  That  Prince 
had  feveral  amiable  qualities ;  he  v/as  grateful,  never 
forgetting  any  good  office  that  had  been  done  him,  but 
impatient  till  he  had  returned  it ;  and  when  the  unex- 
pected death  of  thofe  who  had  ferved  him  had  taken 
out  of  his  power  the  means  of  acknowledgment,  he 
looked  on  it  as  a  lofs  never  to  be  recovered.  It  is 

true. 
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true,  he  is  charged  with  ingratitude,  and  infidelity 
towards  the  cities  in  Sicily  which  had  received  him, 
and  towards  thofe  two  officers  Softratus  and  Thonon, 
who  had  done  him  fuch  fignal  fervices ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  juftify  him,  for  he  ufed  thofe  cities  like  3. 
tyrant.  He  put  Thonon  to  death,  and  would  have  dore 
the  fame  by  Softratus,  if  he,  perceiving  his  coldnefs  to- 
wards him,  had  not  fecured  himfelf  by  flight.  But 
thefe  actions  rnuft  be  confidered  as  flowing  not  fo  much 
from  the  fpirit  of  ingratitude  as  an  excels  of  ambition. 
The  violent  defire  he  had  of  conquering  Africa  had 
(lifted  in  his  mind  the  remembrance  of  all  the  fervices 
he  had  received  from  thofe  cities,  and  thofe  friends ; 
for  in  the  heart  of  an  ambitious  perfon  every  virtue  is 
fubordinate  to  that  unbounded  ambition.  This  is  the 
only  inftance  wherein  Pyrrhus  can  be  accufed  of  ingra- 
titude ;  in  all  others  he  made  it  appear,  that  he  had  a 
mind  truly  grateful.  But  that  which  is  mod  remark- 
able, and  includes  a  profitable  admonition  to  all  princes 
and  governors,  is,  that  this  ingratitude  alone  loft  him 
Sicily,  to  drive  him  out  of  which  the  Sicilians  confede- 
rated with  the  Carthaginians,  the  very  people  againft 
whom  they  had  called  for  his  afliftance. 

But  we  meet  with  nothing  like  this  in  Marius,  who 
never  gave  any  inftance  of  gratitude  ;  his  behaviour  to 
his  patron  Herennius,  who  in  order  to  ferve  him  refufed 
to  witnefs  againft  him,  as  againft  his  client,  and  his 
ufage  of  Metellus  the  very  next  day  after  Metellus  had 
laid  for  him  the  foundation  of  his  fortune,  by  chufmg 
him  for  his  Lieutenant,  are  undeniable  teftimonies  of 
his  ingratitude. 

Pyrrhus  was  gentle,  and  not  eafily  provoked,  Mariu$ 
was  paflionate  and  inexorable.  It  is  true,  Pyrrhus  mur- 
dered Neoptolemus  at  a  feaft  in  his  own  palace,  after  he 
had  afibciated  him  in  the  kingdom  •,  but  in  this  he  war 
only  beforehand  with  Neoptolemus,  who  was  in  a  plot, 
againft  him.  Whereas  Marius  was  always  ready  to  de- 
ft roy  not  only  his  enemies,  and  competitors,  but  the 
moft  unknown,  and  even  the  moft  innocent.  ]_.\\f.-c. 
Catulus  had  been  his  cellegue  in  the  Confullhip,  hati 

com- 
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commanded  the  army,  and  triumphed  with  him  ;  be- 
fide  this  he  was  a  good  man,  and  had  facrificed  his  own 
glory  to  that  of  his  country.  Marius  never  could  for- 
give him  his  good  fortune,  in  having  contributed  more 
than  himfelf  to  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbi  i ;  he  refolved  he 
mould  die,  and  Catulus  was  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life.  His  behaviour  in  the  cafe  of  Turpilius,  who  was 
accufed  of  delivering  up  the  city  of  Vacca  to  Jugurtha, 
is  ftill  more  execrable ;  he  was  one  of  the  judges  at  his 
trial  when  he  was  condemned  to  die,  and  it  appear- 
ing afterwards,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  he  was 
innocent,  the  other  judges  were  ftruck  with  remorfe  for 
what  they  had  done ;  Marius  alone  rejoiced  at  it,  as  if 
he  had  performed  a  brave  action,  and  boafled  every 
where  that  he  was  the  perfon,  who  had  obliged  the 
Conful  Metellus  to  pronounce  an  unjufl  decree,  and  had 
thereby  fattened  on  his  confcience  an  avenging  fury 
that  would  be  every  moment  tormenting  him.  Fool 
that  he  was,  to  think  an  avenging  fury  haunted  Metel- 
lus, who,  as  Conful,  had  done  no  more  than  pronounce 
a  decree,  which  had  been  carried  againft  his  opinion; 
and  not  to  apprehend  one  more  dreadful  in  his  own  bo- 
fom,  who  had  been  the  author  and  promoter  of  that 
decree. 

Soon  after  this  enormous  adlion  he  did  another  of  a 
contrary  nature,  which  can  never  be  too  much  admired. 
Trebonius  had  killed  his  nephew ;  every  one  believed 
that  to  kill  the  nephew  of  fuch  a  General  as  Marius,  a 
perfon  fo  paflionate,  fo  revengeful,  and  unjufl,  though 
done  upon  never  fo  flrong  provocations,  was  of  all 
crimes  the  mod  capital ;  and  yet  Marius  did  not  only 
acquit  Trebonius,  but  honoured  him  with  a  crown, 
which  he  prefented  him  with  his  own  hands  in  appro- 
bation of  the  adion.  Happy  had  he  been  if  he  had 
thus  facrificed  the  life  of  a  relation,  not  to  his  ambitious 
and  felf-interefted  views,  but  to  wifdom  and  virtue. 

There  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  Pyrrhus  any  a<ft 
of  juftice  fo  fignal  and  exemplary,  as  this  of  Marius  ; 
but  we  find  in  it  many  inftances  of  a  ftrong  regard  for 
•virtue  and  prudence;  and  it  is  no  fmall  merit  in  a 
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Prince  to  diftinguifh  and  countenance  men  of  virtue. 
The  efteem  Pyrrhus  exprdTed  for  Fabricius,  the  diftinc- 
tion  wherewith  he  always  treated  him,  and  the  generous 
offers  he  made,  him  when  he  invited  him  into  his  fer- 
vice,  plainly  fhow  how  much  he  admired  virtue,  mag- 
nanimity, and  wifdom,  qualities  in  no  efteem,  with 
IVIarius. 

If  we  would  enquire  into  the  caufe  of  the  difference 
between  them  in  that  refpecl,  it  is  very  obvious ;  it 
was  their  education.  Pyrrhus  had  been  well  trained 
in  his  youth,  he  had  been  at  Athens  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  philofophy,  which,  had  then  made  a  con- 
fiderable  progrefs  in  the  world,  in  fome  degree  enlight- 
ened him.  Of  this  his  converfation  at  table  with  Cineas, 
and  Fabricius,  is  a  fufficient  proof;  whereas  Marius 
palled  the  early  part  of  life  in  a  ruftick  obfcurity,  with- 
out any  education,  and  thus  acquired  fuch  an  utter 
averfion  to  the  Greek  learning  that  he  could  never  be 
brought  to  endure  it.  Now  it  is  a  certain  rule  that  an. 
averfion  to  the  mufes  never  pafles  with  impunity.  He 
was  like  a  rank  foil,  which  for  want  of  culture  pro- 
duces more  unwholfome  herbs  than  ufeful.  That  ruf- 
ticity,  that  fiercenefs,  that  ignorance  of  what  was  good, 
which  ftuck  to  him  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
life,  were  the  effects  of  that  unhappy  averfion.  This 
was  the  fource  of  that  unbounded  licentioufnefs  in  au- 
thority, that  low  and  timorous  Ipirit  in  the  popular  aC- 
femblies,  where  he  always  facrificed  virtue  to  fortune, 
on  purpofe  to  make  his  court  to  thofe  who  could  either 
advance,  or  debafe  him,  and  all  thofe  other  vices,  which 
made  him  unhappy  even  in  his  greateft  elevation. 

Impofture  was  his  favourite  quality.  In  this  he  made 
the  greateft  (hare  of  virtue  and  ability  to  confift  •  nay, 
he  profaned  even  the  fanctuary  of  juftice  with  it  j  what 
he  did  in  full  fenate  on  purpofe  to  enfnare  Metellus  was 
an  action  of  fb  vile  a  nature  as  would  fuffice  to  blacken 
the  character  of  a  man  wife  in  all  other  refpects,  if  wif- 
dom is  any  where  to  be  found  without  juftice. 

It  is  true  Pyrrhus  was  not  entirely  clear  from  this 
vice.  He  may  juftly  be  reproached  with  what  he  laid 
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to  the  Spartan  ambafTadors,  when  upon  his  entering  at 
the  head  of  his  army  into  Peloponnefus  he  aftured  them 
that  he  was  only  come  to  fet  thofe  cities  free  that  had 
been  feized  by  Antigonus,  and  that  he  had  a  defign  to 
fe.id  his  younger  children  to  Lacedaemon  for  the  benefit 
of  their  education.  Such  a  lie  as  this  admits  of  no 
excufe.  Plato  was  in  the  right  when  he  faid  that  a 
Prince,  or  General,  might  be  allowed  to  lie  to  his  ene- 
mies, but  he  means  declared  enemies ;  he  is  to  be  un- 
derflood  to  fpeak  of  fuch  lies  as  war  authorifes.  He 
tells  us  likevvife  that  a  man  may  lie  and  impofe  upon 
his  fellow-citizens,  but  it  mud  be  in  fuch  a  manner  as  a 
phyfician  impofes  upon  his  patient, 

Of  all  the  wicked  actions  charged  upon  Marius  the 
mofl  criminal  and  abominable  was  that  of  going  into 
Afia  on  purpofe  to  excite  the  kings  againfl  the  Romans, 
and  bring  new  wars  upon  them,  that  they  might  in 
that  preiling  danger  be  obliged  once  more  to  chufe 
him  for  their  General.  All  other  crimes  are  included 
in  this  alone.  What  an  unhappy  third  of  glory,  what 
a  madncfs  is  it  for  a  man  to  facrifice  his  country  to  his 
ambition! 

It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  if  a  man  fb 
paflionate,  fo  fierce,  fo  totally  poifefr.  with  a  defire  of 
rule,  mould  plunge  himfelf  in  the  clofe  of  life  into  all 
forts  of  cruelty  and  injuflice.  Men  of  his  outrageous 
temper,  when  once  they  have  broken  through  the  bounds 
and  obligations  of  juflice,  grow  too  headftrong  for  any 
other  ties  ;  the  greatefl  excefs  of  iniquity  becomes  ne- 
ceiTary,  for  they  cannot  allure  to  themfelves  impunity 
for  their  firft  tranfgreffions  without  the  help  of  the  lat- 
ter. To  this  was  owing  that  deluge  of  blood,  with 
which  Rome  was  overflowed  towards  the  end  of  Marius's 
life;  and  of  what  blood!  the  chief  of  the  fenate,  per- 
fons  of  the  greateft  worth  fell  victims  to  his  unbounded 
fury  ;  the  fvvords  of  the  Cimbri  would  not  have  been  fo 
cruel 

We  find  nothing  like  this  in  the  life  of  Pyrrhus :  if, 
notwithstanding  his  perfonal  courage,  he  was  inferior 
to  Marius  in  warlike  exploits,  he  was  infinitely  fuperior 

to 
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to  him  in  every  thing  relating  to  civil  life.  In  other 
refpects  the  conformity  between  them  is  very  great, 
with  this  difference,  that  one  began,  and  the  other  end- 
ed his  life  in  mifery. 

Pyrrhus  was  in  a  manner  born  a  fugitive,  carried  for 
refuge  to  the  court  of  a  foreign  Prince,  where  his  ene- 
mies demanded  him  to  be  delivered  up  to  deftru&ion. 
Marius  met  with  the  fame  misfortune  in  his  latter  days, 
after  his  fixth  Confulfhip. 

At  twelve  years  of  age  Pyrrhus  was  reftored  to  the 
throne  of  his  anceflors,  and  five  years  after  that  he  loft 
it  again  through  his  own  folly,  going  out  of  his  domi- 
nions upon  a  frivolous  occafion.  Marius,  though  not 
fo  well  educated  as  Pyrrhus,  would  never  have  commit- 
ted an  error  fo  contrary  to  good  policy. 

It  may  be  faid  that  all  men  are  fond  of  dreams  and 
omens,  that  is  in  a  word,  of  divination.  It  is  a  weak- 
nefs  rooted  in  nature,  which  is  ever  inquifitive,  and 
defirous  to  look  into  futurity.  But  this  fondnefs  ap- 
pears more  confpicuous  in  perfons  of  the  firft  rank, 
who  aft  in  the  highefl  fpheres,  either  becaufe  they  are 
really  touched  with  this  infatuation  as  well  as  others, 
or  pretend  to  it  out  of  policy  for  the  better  carrying 
on  of  their  defigns.  Pyrrhus  found  himfelf  much  en- 
couraged by  a  dream,  wherein  he  fancied  Alexander 
appeared  to  him,  and  promifed  him  his  afliftance.  At 
another  time  he  dreamt  he  was  darting  thunderbolts 
upon  Lacedasmon,  and  verily  thought  he  mould  take  it 
the  next  day  by  aflault.  But  this  dream  contained  a 
quite  different  interpretation,  as  appeared  by  the  event. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  alarmed  at  the  omen  before 
Argos,  when  the  heads  of.  the  oxen  that  had  been  facri- 
ficed,  and  which  lay  on  the  ground,  thrufl  out  their 
tongues,  and  licked  up  their  own  blood.  And  in  the 
city  of  Argos  he  no  fooner  beheld  the  brazen  wolf  and 
bull  encountering  each  ether,  but  recalling  to  mird  an 
ancient  Oracle,  which  threatened  him  with  approaching 
death  whenever  he  faw  thofe  two  animals  engaged  in. 
fight,  he  thought  of  retiring,  and  dropping  his  enter- 
prize. 

Marius 
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Marius  was  touched  with  the  fame  credulity.  He 
carried  up  and  down  with  him  a  Syrian  prophetefs,.  for 
whom  he  expreft  the  highefl  efteem  and  veneration. 
The  two  vultures  that  appeared  to  the  army  every  time 
he  was  to  obtain  fome  important  victory,  flattered  him 
agreeably.  To  comfort  him  in  the  greateft  of  his  mif- 
fortunes  he  remembered  the  explication  the  diviners 
had  given  to  a  prodigy  which  had  happened  to  him  in 
his  childhood,  when  an  eagle  let  fall  into  his  robe  an 
airy,  wherein  were  feven  young  ones  ;  and  on  the  coaft 
of  Africa  the  fight  of  two  fcorpions  fighting  feemed  to 
fortel  him  that  the  v/ay  he  was  in  would  prove  dan- 
gerous •,  for  which  reafon  he  quitted  it,  and  got  very 
feafonably  on  board  a  fifhing  vefiel.  It  was  not  there- 
fore without  reafon  faid  that  Mar ius's  confidence  in  di- 
vination preferved  him.  Pyrrhus,  who  repofed  the  like 
confidence  in  it,  had  been  faved  too,  if  he  had  had 
time  to  withdraw,  as  he  intended,  upon  fight  of  the 
brazen  wolf,  and  bull.  But  thofe  figns  were  too  deci- 
five,  and  could  not  be  eluded,  for  as  he  faid  himfelf 
on  another  occafion  "  deftiny  is  unavoidable." 

That  terrible  air  which  nature  had  imprinted  in  both 
their  countenances  was  mod  difcernible  in  both  on  al- 
rnoft  the  fame  occafions,  but  with  very  different  effects. 
The  Gaul  fent  to  kill  Marius  as  he  lay  in  his  chamber 
at  Minturnae  faw  as  it  were  lightning  fparkling  from 
his  eyes,  whereupon  he  flung  away  his  fword,  and  fled. 

Pyrrhus  recovering  out  of  the  fwoon  occafioned  by  a 
wound  which  he  received  from  the  fall  of  a  tile  flung 
upon  him,  with  one  look  fo  terrified  the  fbldier,  who 
that  moment  had  raifed  his  fword  in  order  to  cut  off 
his  head,  that  he  could  not  take  a  right  aim,  fo  that  it 
was  with  much  terror  and  difficulty  he  executed  his 
purpofe. 

Their  end  was  very  different,  Pyrrhus  fell  unhappily 
in  a  fight  in  the  middle  of  the  city  of  Argos,  wounded 
by  a  woman,  and  killed  outright  by  a  foldier,  who  cut 
off  his  head.  But  Marius  notwithflanding  all  the 
cruelties  he  had  exercifed,  ftill  thi  riling  after  blood, 
died  in  his  bed.  But  this  death,  which  appeared  corn- 
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pofed  and  natural,  was  in  reality  more  tragical  than  that 
of  Pyrrhus  ;  for  he  pafled  the  lad  days  of  his  life  under 
fuch  anxieties  and  terrors,  that  he  could  enjoy  no  reft 
either  by  day  or  night.  He  died  equally  tormented 
with  the  remembrance  of  the  paft,  the  fenfe  of  the  prc~ 
fent,  and  the  fear  of  the  future.  That  avenging  fury  to 
which  he  would  have  delivered  over  Metellus,  began  to 
punifh  him  even  in  this  life,  and  to  call  him  to  a  fevere  ac- 
count for  all  the  blood  he  had  fpilt.  So  true  is  what  Plato 
fays,  that  the  impious  and  wicked  at  the  approach  of 
death  begin  to  fear  every  thing,  of  which  they  had 
made  a  mock  before  :  then  docs  dread  and  diftruft 
feize  them,  remorfe  torments  them,  and  their  only 
companion,  whether  afleep  or  awake,  is  defpair.  Where- 
as that  perfon  who  has  no  caiife  to  reproach  himfelf, 
and  who  has  fpent  his  life  innocently,  is  always  full  of 
comfortable  hope,  which  Pindar  calls  "  the  tender 
"  nurfe  of, old  men.  .  They*  fays  he,  who  have  walked 
"  in  the  ways  of  purity  and  juftice,  are  always  poflefTed 
"  with  that  comfortable  hope,  which  rejoices  the  heart, 
**  that  comfortable  hope  which  is  the  tender  nurfe  of  age, 
"  and  more  efpecially  governs  the  fickle  mind  of  mor- 
"  tals."  For  it  is  an  inconteftable  truth  that  a  happy 
old  age  is  a  crown  of  glory,  and  is  no  where  to  be 
found  but  in  the  paths  of  juftice. 
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IN  the  treafury  of  the  Acanthi!  at  Delphi,  there  is  this 
infcription  :   "  Brafidas  and  the  Acanthii  took  this 
from  the  Athenians  (i)."  From  hence  many  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  marble  ftatiie  within  the  temple  door 
was  defigned  for  Brafidas  ;  but  it  is  rather  Lyfander's, 

whom 


(i)  Brafidas,  General  of  the 
Lacedsemonians,  perfuaded  the  A- 
canthians  to  revolt  from  Athens, 
and  receive  the  Spartans  into  their 
city,  of  which  we  have  a  full  ac- 
count in  the  fourth  book  of  Thu- 
cydides.  Brafidas,  in  conjunction 
with  the  citizens  of  Acanthus,  con- 
fecrated  to  Apollo  an  offering  con- 
fiiting  of  the  fpoils  of  the  Atheni- 


ans ;  and  in  the  chapel  where  this 
offering  was  depofited  at  Delphi 
there  was  a  marble  ftatue  which 
very  probably  was  the  ftatue  of 
Brafidas,  though  Plutarch  contra- 
dicts that  tradition. 

(2)  1  cannot  fee  the  force  of 

this  argument,  for  long  hair  might 

as  well  fuit  Brafidas  as  Lyfander, 

fince  they  both  lived  at  the  fame 

time; 
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whom  it  reprefents  exaclly  (2)  with  his  hair  in  its  full 
growth,  and  a  long  comely  beard,  both  after  the  old 
Lacedaemonian  fafhion.  Tli2  origin  of  this  cuflom  is  not 
to  be  placed  fo  low,  as  fome  people  would  have  it ;  (3)  it 
not  being  true,  that  the  Argives  fliaved  themfelves  for 
grief,  after  a  great  overthrow  ;  and  that  the  Spartans,  on 
the  contrary,  rluihed  with  vidory,  let  their  hair  grow  be- 
yond its  ufual  length.  Neither  can  we  allow,  that  becaufc 
the  (4)  Bacchiadae,  when  they  fled  from  Corinth  to  Lace- 
daemon,  feemed  mean  and  defpicable,  upon  account  of 
their  being  fhaved,  the  Lacedaemonians  for  that  reafon 
began  to  efteem  long  hair.  For  this  cuftom  may  be  tra- 
ced very  eafily  from  Lycurgus,  who  ufed  to  fay,  "  That 
"  long  hair  made  handfome  men  appear  more  beautiful 
"  to  the  eye,  and  the  unhandfome  more  terrible." 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  Ariftoclitus  (5),  Lyfander's 
father,  though  he  was  not  immediately  defcended  from 
Royal  anceftors,  was,  however,  related  to  the  fam-ily 
of  the  Heraclidae.  As  for  Lyfander,  he  was  bred  up  in 
poverty,  and  always  mowed  a  fmgular  refpeft  to  the 

difcipline 

time  5  forLyfander  was  made  Ge*  Plutarch  fully  contradifts  this  re- 
neral  of  the  Lacedaemonians  thir-  lation  by  the  inftitution  of  Lycur- 
teen  or  fourteen  years  after  the  gusjanditis  fomething  extraor- 
dinary that  Herodotus  fliould  be 
thus  niifled  by  a  fable  relating  to 
an  affair  which  happened  fo  near 
the  times  wherein  he  lived. 

(4)  Herodotus  tells  us  in  his  fifth 
book,  that  oligarchy  pievaiied  ac 
Corinth,  and  that  the  government 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Bacchia- 
dx,  who  in  order  to  keep  it  a-r.ong 
themielves  never  married  out  of 
their  own  family.  Thefe  Bacchia- 
dse,  fo  called  from  Bacchis,ti.e  fan 
of  Prumnis,  who  made  hiinfel 
matter  of  Corinth,  governed  there 
for  five  generations,  or  as  Strabo 
writes,  tor  the  fpace  of  two  hun- 
dred years.  Cypfelus,  a  fon  of  a 
woman  of  that  family,  difpof- 
fefled  them,  and  made  himielf 
tyrant. 

(0   He  is  cnlled  by    Paufanias 
and  other  writers  Ariftocntus. 
M  2  (<•)  The 


death  of  Brafidas. 

(3)  This  is  particularly  levelled 
at  Herodotus,  who  in  his  fu  fl  book 
gives  us  a  full  accountof  this  mat- 
ter,  and  fays  that  the  Argives  in 
token  of  their  forrow  for  the  victo- 
ry the  Lacedaemonians  had  obtain- 
ed over  them,  and  which  fecured 
to  them  the  pofTeilion  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Thurium,   caufed  their 
heads  to   be  (haved  ;    whereas  till 
then  they  had  worn  their  hair  very 
long.    They  likewife  parted  a  law 
with  an   imprecation  jofned  to  it, 
that  they  /hou!d   not   fuffer   their 
hair  to  grow,  nor  their   wives   to 
wear  either  gold  or  filver,  ti'l  they 
had  recovered  Thurium.    On  the 
contrary  the  Lacedaemonians  de- 
creed that  for    the    future    they 
fiiould  wear  their  hair  long,   tho' 
till  then  they  had  never  worn  any. 
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difcipline  and  manners  of  his  country.  He  was  brave* 
and  fupeiior  to  all  forts  of  pleafure,  that  alone  excepted 
which  arofe  from  the  honour  and  applaufe  that  attend 
great  adions.  And  to  indulge  this  pleafure  was  very 
cxcufable  at  Sparta,  where  their  youth  were  fired  with 
an  early  defire  of  glory,  taught  to  be  dejeded  under  dif- 
grace,  and  to  be  elated  by  commendation.  And  he 
that  was  infenfible  of  thefe,  was  looked  upon  as  one 
of  a  mean  fpirit,  and  incapable  of  afpiring  to  any  thing 
great  or  manly.  Therefore  we  are  not  to  blame  that 
emulation  and  third  after  fame,  which  appeared  in  the 
whole  courfe  of  Lyfander's  life ;  it  came  from  his  coun- 
try and  education.  But  the  deference  which  he  paid 
to  great  men  feems  to  have  been  too  fervile,  and  more 
than  became  a  Spartan  ;  and  where  his  intereft  was  con- 
cerned, he  bore  the  frowns  of  men  in  authority  too  pa- 
tiently. This  however,  by  fome  is  reckoned  no  fmall 
part  of  policy. 

(6)  Ariftotle,  where  he  obferves  that  great  wits  are 
generally  inclined  to  melancholy  (inftancing  in  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Hercules)  fays  too,  that  Lyfander,  though 
not  in  his  youth,  was  in  his  declining  age  fubjed  to  it. 
But  that  which  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  his  character, 
was  the  \vay  he  had  of  making  poverty  fit  well  upon 
him,  and  of  keeping  his  mind  fteady  and  untainted 
in  the  sweated  affluence.  For  he  referved  nothing  for 
himfelf  out  of  all  thofe  fpoils  of  gold  and  filver  which 
he  brought  from  the  Attick  war,  but  liberally  difperfed 
them  among  his  countrymen,  who  upon  this  increafe 
of  riches  began  to  value  them  as  much  as  they  defpifed 
them  before.  When  Dionyfius  the  tyrant  would  have  pre- 
fented  his  daughter  with  fome  garments  richly  embroider- 
ed, he  refufed  them,  faying,  "  They  were  fit  only  to  make 
"  di  (agreeable  faces  more  remarkable."  Afterwards, 
however,  being  fent  Ambailador  to  the  fame  tyrant, 
when  he  offered  him  two  veils,  and  defired  him  to 
make  choice  of  that  which  he  liked  beft  for  his  daugh- 
ter, 

(0  The  paflage  alluded  to  here  by  Plutarch  is  in  the  joth  feftion 
of  his  problems. 

(7)  Plutafch 
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ter,  he  replied,  "  My  daughter   knows  better  how  to 
"  chufe  than  I  do ;"  and  fo  took  them  both. 

After  a  long  continuance  of  the  Peloponnefian  war, 
when  die  Athenians  had  received  a  great  blow  in  Sicily,  and 
were  under  great  apprehenfions  of  lofing  all  their  power 
at  fea,  Alcibiades  being  recalled  from  banifhment,  ma- 
naged the  war  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  quickly  changed 
the  whole  flate  of  affairs,  and  after  fome  engagements, 
made  the  Athenians  equal  in  naval  power  to  the  Lace- 
dsemonians,  who  now  began  to  be  fenfible  of  their  dan- 
gerous condition,  and  were  refolved  to  exert  themfelves 
more  vigorously.  They  knew  this  defign  required 
greater  preparations  and  a  bold  commander.  They 
therefore  gave  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  Lyfander. 

Being  arrived  at  Ephefus,  he  found  that  city  very  well 
inclined  to  him,  and  wholly  in  the  interefl  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, though  at  that  time  in  a  very  unhappy  fitua- 
tion  •,  for  it  was  in  danger  of  being  over-run  with   the 
barbarous  cuftorns  of  the   Perfians,  by  reafon  of  their 
frequent  commerce   with  the   inhabitants,  as  it  was  fi- 
tuated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lydia,  and  as  the  great 
officers  of  the  King  of  Perfia  frequently   refided  there. 
Lyfander  having  pitched  his  camp  near  the  city,  com- 
mandeqi  all  his  (lore-fhips  to  be  brought  into  their  har- 
bour, and  built  a  dock  for  his  galleys  ;  and  by   this 
means  their  ports  were  frequented  by  merchants,   their 
market-place  was  full  of  bufmefs,  and  their  (hops  had  a 
plentiful  trade;  fothat  this  city  ought  to  date  from  that 
time  its   firft  profpect  of  die  greamefs  and  fplendor  in 
which  it  now  flourifhes.     Lyfander  hearing  that  Cyrus 
the  King's  fonwas  at  Sardis,  went  thither  that  he  might 
have  an  interview  with  him,  and  acquaint  him  with  the 
treachery  of  Tifaphernes,  who  though  he  had  a  commii- 
fion  to  ariift  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  deftroy  the  na- 
val force  of  the  Athenians,  upon  fome  folicitation  from 
Alcibiades  (as  it  was  fufpefted)    had  acted  remifly,   and 
by  neglecting  to  pay  his  foldiers  had  occafioned  the  ruin 
of  hjs  fleet,  Cyrus  was  eafily   perfuaded   to  believe  the 
truth  of  this  accufation,  for  he  had  before  an  ill  opinion 
of  Tifaphernes,  and  was  himfelf  particularly  difobliwed 

M  3  by 
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by  him.     Lyfander,  by  thefe,  means,  and  the  opportu- 
nities he  had  of  being  familiar  with  the  young  Prince, 
entirely  gained  his  affections,  and  by  his  agreeable  con- 
veriation,  and  refpectful  behaviour,  engaged  him  ftrong- 
ly  on  his  fide.  When  Lyfander  was  about  to  depart,  Cy- 
rus, after  he  had  fplendidly  entertained  him,  defired  him, 
not  to  ref'ufe  to  make  ufe  of  his  friendship,  and  allured 
him,  whatfoever  he  afked  mould  be  granted.     Lyfander 
replied,  "  Since  Cyrus,  you  exprefsfuch  kindnefs  forme, 
"  I  beg  you  would  add  an  Obolus  to  the  feamens  pay,  fo 
"  that  inftead  of  three  Oboli  they  may  receive  four."  Cy- 
rus was  pleafed  with  this  generous  anfvver,   and  made 
him  &  prefent  of  ten  thoufand  pieces  of  gold.     Lyfander 
employed  this  fum  to  encreafe  the  wages  of  the  failors, 
and  by  this  encouragement  in  a  fhort  time  almoft  emp- 
tied the  enemy's  fleet  •  for  many  of  the  men  were  glad 
to  go  over  to  that  party  where  the  moft  money  was  to 
be  had ;  and  thofe  few  that  ftaid  behind  behaved   with 
great  indifference  to  their  officers,  and  often  mutinied. 
Though  he  had  thus  drained  and  weakened  his  adver- 
faries,  he  durft  not  engage  them,  becaufe  Alcibiades, 
who  was  their  Admiral,' had  the  advantage  of  him  in  the 
number  of  mips,  was  better  experienced,  and  had, been 
always  fuecefsful  in  whatever  enterprize  he  undertook, 
either  by  fea  or  land. 

Alcibiades  havir,goccafion  to  go  from  Samos  to  Phocaea, 
left  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Antiochus,  who  to 
infult  and  provoke  Lyfander,  failed  with  two  gallies  in- 
to the  harbour  at  Ephefus,  and  impudently  palTed  by 
his  fleet  with  a  great  deal  of  noife  and  laughter.  Ly- 
fander refented  this  open  affront,  and  with  two  or  three 
fhips  immediately  purfued  him  ;  but  when  he  faw  frefh 
fupplies  come  to  the  relief  of  Antiochus,  he  called  up 
more  to  his  afTiftance,  and  in  a  little  time  the  whole 
fleet  was  engaged.  Lyfander  -got  the  victory,  took 

fifteen 

(7)  Plutarch  in  this  place  com-  nor  forced  and  vehement  on  the 
pares  Callicratidas's  government  other.  For  this  reafon  Socrates 
to  the  Dorick  mufick,  which  was  preferred  it  to  all  other  uiuGck, 
mafculine,  having  nothing  foft  and  fays  in  the  Laches,  that  that 
and  effeminate  on  the  one  hand,  alone  defer  ved  the  name  of  Greek 

harmony. 
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fifteen  mips,  and  fet  up  a  trophy.  The  people  of 
Athens  were  highly  difpleafed  at  Alcibiades,  and  turned 
him  out  of  their  fervice,  who  being  now  very  much 
flighted  and  cenfured  by  the  foldiers  in  Samos,  left  the 
army,  and  withdrew  into  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus. 
This  fight  though  not  confiderable  in  itfelf  was  made  (b 
by  the  misfortune  of  Alcibiades. 

Lyfander,  having  collected  from  various  cities  a 
number  of  refolute  and  ambitious  men,  fent  them  to 
Ephefus,  with  inftrudions  to  form  themfelves  into  com- 
panies, and  apply  themfelves  to  policy  and  bufmefs,  upon 
promife,  that  as  foon  as  the  Athenian  government  was 
broken,  their  democracy  fhould  be  diflblved,  and  they 
mould  be  governors  in  their  refpedtive  cities.  By  this 
contrivance  he  fecretly  made  way  for  the  appointment  of 
Decemviri,  and  all  the  other  innovations  which  afterwards 
fucceeded  in  thofe  cities  :  for  he  kept  his  word  with  his 
friends  •  and  thofe  who  had  been  of  fervice  to  him,  he  pro- 
moted to  the  higheft  honours  and  preferments,  by  which 
he  in  a  manner  made  himfelf  an  accomplice  with  them 
in  all  their  injuftice  and  oppreflion.  So  that  every  one 
endeavoured  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  Lyfander ;  to  him 
only  people  made  their  court,  promifmg  themfelves  all 
that  was  great  or  honourable,  while  the  chief  power  of 
the  republick  was  lodged  in  him.  Wherefore  as  icon 
as  he  left  them  they  were  very  uneafy  under  his  fuccef- 
for  Callicratidas ;  for  though  his  actions  fhowed  him  to 
be  the  beft  and  moil  upright  of  men,  yet  the  people 
were  difcon tented  with  his  conducl,  which  favoured  too 
much  of  what  they  called  (7)  Dorick  plainnefs  and  fm- 
cerity.  It  is  true,  they  admired  his  virtue  as  men  do 
the  beauty  of  fome  hero's  ftatue,  but  their  defires  all 
this  while  were  bent  upon  Lyfander,  the  lofs  of  whofe 
favour  and  benevolence  they  were  fo  fenP.ble  of,  that 
fome  of  them  when  he  departed  expreffed  their  concern 
with  tears,  Nay,  he  drew  off  their  affections  yet  more 

from 

harmony.  And  Ariftotle  in  the  manly,  and  that  it  was  a  mean 
laft  chapter  of  his  politicks  tells  between  all  the  other  nioocis,  and 
us,  that  every  one  allowed  the  was  for  that  reafon  the  fitte-t  to 
Dorick  mood  to  be  compofed  and  be  learned  by  children. 

M  4  (8)  This 
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from  Callicratidas,  for  he  fent  back  to  Cyrus  therefidue 
of  that  money  he  had  received  from  him  for  the  foldier's 
pay,  and  faid,  "  Let  Callicratidas  afk  for  it  himfelf  if  he 
44  pleafes,  and  let  him  contrive  as  well  as  he  can  to  fupport 
"his army."  And  when  he  was  going  to  fet  fail  he  faid 
tohim,  "  I  haverefigned  that  fleet  to  you  which  commands 
**  the  whole  ocean."  This  arrogant  empty  boaft,  Callicra- 
tidas thus  reproved.  "  If  it  be  fo,  (leer  with  the  fleet  to 
*'  the  left,  and  pailing  by  the  Athenian  navy  at  Samoa-, 
"  meet  me  at  Miletus,  and  there  refign  your  command. 
"For  if  it  be  that  victorious  fleet  you  reprefent  it,  you 
*'  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  enemy  in  your  paf-. 
"  fage."  "  No,  (replied  Lyfander,  I  have  done  with  itnow, 
"  it  is  wholly  under  your  conduct ;"  and  when  he  had 
laid  this  he  immediately  fet  fail  for  Peloponnefus. 

Callicratidas  was  left  in  great  perplexity,  for  he  had 
brought  no  money  from  home  with  him,  neither  could 
he  raife  any ;  for  the  people  had  been  too  much  op- 
prefled  already  to  endure  another  tax.  The  only  re- 
fourcehe  had  was  to  beg  fupplies,  as  Lyfander  had  done, 
from  the  lieutenants  of  the  King  of  Perfia.  And  he 
was  the  mofl  unqualified  of  any  man  for  this  employ, 
for  he  was  of  fo  noble  and  generous  a  fpirit,  that  tie 
could  fooner  brook  flavery  under  a  Grecian  enemy,  than 
bring  himfelf  to  flatter  and  carefs  a  barbarian,  who  had 
nothing  to  value  himfelf  upon  but  his  gold.  However 
neceflity  forced  him  to  Lydia,  and  when  he  came  to 
Cyrus's  palace,  he  bid  one  of  the  attendants  tell  him, 
that  Callicratidas  the  Spartan  Admiral  was  come  to  wait 
upon  him.  The  fervant  replied,  "  He  is  not  at  leifure 
"  now,  he  is  drinking."  Callicratidas  anfwered  with  great 
iimpiicity,  "  It  is  very  well ;  I  will  flay  till  he  has  done." 
The  Lydians  upon  this  anfwer  took  him  for  a  man  void 
of  fenfe  and  education.  Therefore  feeing  himfelf  laugh- 
ed at,  and  flighted  by  the  barbarians,  he  withdrew  a 
while,  but  upon  his  return  not  gaining  admiflion,  he  re- 
fented  it  fo  highly,  that  he  went  immediately  to  Ephe- 
fus,  reflecting  with  indignation  upon  thole  who  firfl 
cringed  to  the  barbarians,  and  encouraged  them  to  be 
proud,  only  becaufe  they  were  rich  j  and  he  protefttd 

to 
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to  fome  of  his  friends,  that  as  foon  as  he  arrived  at 
Sparta,  he  would  make  it  his  bufmefs  to  reconcile 
the  differences  among  the  Greeks,  render  them  formi- 
dable to  the  barbarians,  and  prevent  them  from  ever 
accepting  afliftance  from  their  hands  againft  one  ano- 
ther. Thefe  refolutions  of  Callicratidas  were  indeed 
worthy  of  a  Spartan  -,  for  in  virtue  and  bravery  he  was 
not  inferior  to  the  greateft  of  the  Grecians  ;  but  he  died 
foon 'after  at  the  battle  of  Arginufa,  where  he  was  de- 
feated. 

The  affairs  of  the  confederates  being  now  in  a  declin- 
ing condition,  they  fent  an  ambafly  to  Sparta  to  defirc 
that  Lyfander  might  be  chofen  Admiral,  exprefling  very 
earneftly  the  great  confidence  they  had  of  fuccefs  under, 
his  conduct.  Cyrus  too  difpatched  letters  thither  to  the 
fame  effect.  There  was  a  law  among  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans that  obliged  them  never  to  confer  that  command 
twice  upon  the  fame  peribn  ;  yet  being  defirous  to  gra- 
tify their  allies,  they  gave  one  Aracus  the  title,  but  Ly- 
fander the  power.  This  gave  great  fatisfaclion  to  the 
mofl  powerful  men  in  the  feveral  cities  :  for  he  had  long 
fmce  raifed  their  expectations,  and  given  them  hopes, 
that  the  democracy  mould  foon  be  abolifhed,  and  the 
whole  government  devolve  upon  them. 

Whoever  takes  an  impartial  view  of  thefe  two  gene- 
rals, will  find  in  Callicratidas  an  open  and  fincere  car- 
riage, in  Lyfander  craft  and  cunning,  for  he  owed  moil 
of  his  fuccefs  in  war  to  artifice,  and  never  fcrupled  to 
prefer  intereft  to  honefty ;  he  thought  nature  had  fixed 
no  difference  between  truth  and  falfhood,  and  fo  made* 
advantage  the  meafure  of  both.  When  he  was  told,  it 
was  below  the  character  of  one  defcended  from  Hercules, 
to  rely  upon  ftratagems  in  war,  he  turned  it  off  with  a 
jeft,and  faid,  "When  the  lion's ftrength fails,  we  mufl take 
"  in  the  fox's  fubtilty."  He  gave  a  remarkable  inftance  of 
this  difpofition  at  Miletus.  For  when  his  friends  whom 
he  had  promifed  to  help  in  fubverting  the  government 
and  ruining  their  adverfaries,  had  changed  their  opi- 
nions, and  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  contrary- 
party,  he  pretended  openly  to  be  much  pleafed  with 

their 
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their  proceedings,  and  to  favour  the  reconciliation ; 
but  in  private  he  reproached  and  upbraided  them,  and 
iniligated  them  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  people  j 
and  as  foon  as  they  had  raifed  a  tumult  he  himfelf  came 
up  to  the  head  of  them,  and  in  the  hearing  of  the  peo- 
ple gave  them  a  fevere  reprimand,  and  threatened  to 
punim  them  -,  and  then  addrefting  himfelf  to  thofe  of 
•  the  contrary  party,  bid  them  not  be  afraid  of  any  dan- 
ger while  he  was  prefent.  This  treacherous  manage- 
ment encouraged  thofe  who  were  mofl  zealous  for 
a  popular  government  to  {lay  in  the  city,  where  they 
were  all  killed  juft  as  he  had  defigned.  Androclides 
mentions  an  expreffion  of  his  which  fhows  that  he  had  lit- 
tle regard  to  an  oath,  for  he  faid,  "  that  children  were 
"  to  be  cheated  with  play-things,  and  men  with  oaths." 
In  this  he  followed  the  example  of  Polycrates  of  Samos ; 
though  it  is  inexcufable  in  a  General  to  imitate  a  ty- 
rant, and  very  difagreeable  to  the  character  of  a  Spar- 
tan to  ufe  his  Gods  even  more  contemptuoufly  than  he 
does  his  enemies ;  for  he  that  over-reaches  his  adver- 
fary  by  a  falfe  oath,  declares  that  he  fears  him,  and  de- 
fpiles  the  Gods. 

Cyrus  having  fent  for  Lyfander  to  Sardis  furnifhed  him 
with  a  large  fum  of  money  upon  the  fpot,  and  promifed 
him  a  great  dt-a!  more,  afluring  him  that  if  his  father 
mould  refufe  to  advance  any  he  would  plentifully  fup- 
ply  him  out  of  his  own  fortune,  rather  than  he  mould 
want;  and  when  every  tiling  elfe  failed,  he  would  melt, 
down  the  throne,  on  which  he  fat  to  execute  juftice, 
and  which  was  all  of  mail)'  gold,  and  filver.  And  be^ 
fore  he  left  Sardis  to  attend  his  father  in  Media,  he 
alligned  him  all  the  cuftoms  and  revenues  of  the  cities, 
entrufted  him  with  the  government  of  his  province, 
and  taking  him  into  his  arms  conjured  him  not  to  engage 
with  the  Athenians  till  his  return,  promiimg  to  bring 
with  him  a  powerful  fleet  out  of  Phoenicia  and  Cilicia. 

When  the  Prince  was  gone,  Lylander  thought  he  had- 
too  few  fhips  to  encounter  the  enemy  with,  and  too 
many  to  lie  {till ;  he  therefore  cruifed  about  fome  of  the 
neighbouring  iflands,  and  furprized  ./Egina,  and  Salamin, 

from 
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from  whence  he  fleered  his  courfe  to  Attica,,  where  he 
waited  upon  Agis,  who  was  come  down  from  Decelea  to 
the  coafl.  This  gave  Lyfander  an  opportunity  of  fhow- 
ing  the  land  forces  what  a  powerful  navy  he  had,  which 
made  him  mailer  of  the   fea,  and  enabled  him  to.  fail 
wherever  he  pleafed.     But  hearing  that  the  Athenians 
purfued  him,  he  charged  his  courie,  and  paffed  through 
the  iflands  towards  Afia,  and  finding  the  Hellefpont  open 
without  any  guard,  he  attacked  Lampfacus  by  fea,  whilft 
Thorax  at  the  fame  time  befieged  it  by  land,  and  as 
foon  as  the  town  was  flormed,  he  gave  his  foldiers  the 
plunder  of  it.     In  the  mean  while  the  Athenian  fleet, 
confiding  of  -an  hundred  and  eighty  fail,  were  arrived 
at  Eleus,  a  city  of  Cherfonefus,  but  having  intelligence 
that  Lampfacus  was  taken,  they  immediately  failed   to 
Seflos  ;  whence  after  they  had  taken  in  provifions,  they 
went  to  ^EgosPotamos,  where  they  were  jufl  oppofite  to 
the  enemy,   who  flill  lay  at  anchor   near  Lampfacus. 
Amongft  the  Athenian  commanders  Philocles  was   one, 
the  fame  who  once  perfuaded  the  people   to   make  an 
order  to  cut   off  the    right  thumb  of  every   prifoner 
taken  in   war,  that  he  might   be  difabled  from   ma- 
naging any  weapon,  and  yet  be  ferviceable  to  them  in 
handling  the  oar.     The  two  navies  were  now  in  fight, 
and  every  body  expected  an  engagement  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  but  Lyfander  had  quite  other  defigns ;  he  com* 
manded  all  the  feamen  to  go  on  board,  as  if  they  were 
to  fight  by  break  of  day,  and  gave  them  a  ftrict  charge 
to  be  in  readinefs   upon   the  firfl   fignal ;  he  gave  the 
fame  orders  to  the  land  forces  who  lay  upon  the  fhore. 
About  fun-riling  the  Athenian   fleet  drew  up  in  a  line 
directly  before  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  gave  the  chalT 
lenge;    but    Lyfander,  though   his   fhips   had  had  all 
their  complement    aboard  the  whole  night,  and  flood 
facing  the  enemy,  would  not  accept  of  it,  but  on  the 
contrary  fent  orders  by  his  pinnaces  tothofe  fhips  which 
were  in  the  van  not  to  flir,  but   remain   in  the  fame 
poflure  without  making  the  leaft  motion. 

Towards  the  evening,  when  the  Athenians  retired, 
Jie  would  not  fuffer  one  man  to  land,  till  two  or  three 
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gillies  that  he  had  fent  to  look  out  were  returned,  and 
had  reported  that  they  faw  the  enemy  difembark.  The 
fame  thing  was  practifed  the  next  day,  and  for  three 
or  four  days  together.  This  made  the  Athenians  very 
confident,  and  prefumptuous ;  they  looked  on  their 
enemies  with  contempt,  as  a  parcel  of  cowards  who 
durft  not  quit  their  ftation. 

During  thefe  tranfadions  Alcibiades  who  was  then  in 
Cherfonefus  and  poffefled  fome  fortified  places  there,  came 
on  horfeback  to  the  camp  of  the  Athenians,  and  mowed 
to  their  Generals  two  material  overfights.  The  firft 
was,  that  they  had  ftationed  their  fhips  near  a  naked 
fhore,  without  cover,  or  fhelter  -,  the  other,  that  they 
were  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  Seftos,  from  whence 
they  were  forced  to  fetch  all  their  provifions  ^  he  repre- 
fented  to  them  that  their  only  way  was  to  fail  thither 
without  lofs  of  time,  and  to  remove  to  a  greater  dif- 
tance from  the  enemy,  whofe  army  being  under  the 
command  of  a  fmgle  General,  was  ib  obedient,  and  fb 
well  difcrplined,  that  at  the  firft  fignal  they  were  pre- 
pared to  put  his  orders  in  execution.  The  Athenian 
Generals  flighted  thefe  reprefentations  of  Alcibiades ;  on 
'the  contrary  Tydeus,  who  was  one  of  them,  told  him  in 
a  contumelious  manner,  "  He  was  not  General,  but  the 
"  power  was  in  other  hands."  Alcibiades  from  this  an- 
fwer  fufpe&ing  ibme  treachery,  retired. 

When  he  was  gone  they  offered  battle  as  they  had 
done  fevcral  times  before,  but  to  no  purpofe ;  Lyfander, 
when  he  faw  them  returning  difdainfully  and  negli- 
gently, difpatched  fome  light  veffels  to  obferve  their 
motion,  and  ordered  the  captains,  as  foon  as  ever  they 
»iiw  the  Athenians  land,  to  row  back,  and  when  they  were 
come  half  way,  to  lift  up  a  brazen  fhield  at  the  head 
of  each  fhip,  upon  which  fignal  he  would  immediately 
make  up  to  them.  He  then  gave  orders  to  the  officers 
in  the  fleet  diligently  to  look  after  the  foldiers  and  ma- 
riners, and. take  care  they  mould  be  all  ready  to  run  in 
brifkly  upon  the  enemy,  at  the  firft  fight  of  the  fhield. 
As  foon  as  the  fignal  appeared,  the  trumpet  from  the 
admiral's  galley  founded  to  battle,  the  fhips  fet  fail,  and 

the 
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the  landmen  marched  up  along  the  fhore  'to  the  pro- 
montory. The  diftance  between  the  two  continents 
was  fifteen  furlongs,  but  the  feamen  were  fo  eager  and 
induftrious,  that  they  foon  reached  the  oppofite  fhore. 
Conon  the  General  of  the  Athenians  was  the  firft  that  de- 
fcried  them,  and  made  what  hafte  he  could  to  get  his 
foldiers  on  board.  He  was  very  fenfible  of  the  danger 
wherewith  they  were  threatened,  wherefore  fome  he 
commanded,  fome  he  perfuaded,  and  others  he  forced 
into  the  fhips  ;  but  all  his  endeavours  were  in  vain,  his 
men,  not  in  the  lead  fufpe&ing  any  furprize,  weredit- 
perfed  •,  fome  were  walking  in  the  fields,  fome  were 
alleep  in  their  ,tents,  fome  were  at  dinner,  and  fome 
were  gone  to  market.  All  this  was  owing  to  the  inex- 
perience of  the  commanders,  who  neither  apprehended 
nor  provided  againft  any  danger.  When  die  noife  and 
cries  of  the  Lacedaemonians  drew  very  near,  and  they  were 
juft  ready  to  attack  them,  Conon  made  his  efcape  with 
eight  Ihips  to  Evagoras  King  of  Cyprus.  The  Pelopon- 
nefians  fell  upon  thofe  that  remained,  took  all  that  were 
empty,  and  attacked  and  difabled  thofe  in  which  the 
Athenians  were  embarking.  Thofe  foldiers  that  came 
to  the  relief  of  the  navy  being  in  great  confufion  and 
unarmed,  wereflain  in  the  attempt.  Thofe  who  thought 
to  make  their  efcape  by  flight,  were  purfued  and  taken. 
Lyfander  took  three  thoufand  prifoners  with  their  com- 
manders, and  feized  the  whole  fleet  except  the  facred 
galley  called  Paralus,  and  thofe  few  fhips  that  conveyed 
Conon  to  Evagoras.  When  he  had  faftened  the  captive 
fhips  to  his  own,  and  plundered  the  enemy's  camp,  he 
returned  to  Lampfacus  attended  with  the  found  of  flutes 
and  fongs  of  triumph ;  having  performed  a  great  ex- 
ploit with  little  labour,  and  having  in  one  hour,  and  merely 
by  his  own  {kill  and  conduct  put  an  end  to  a  long  and 
tedious  war,  which  had  been  fo  diverfified  beyond  all 
others  with  an  incredible  variety  of  events,  had  occa- 
fioned  fo  many  battles,  appeared  in  fuch  different  forms, 
produced  fuch  viciilitudes  of  fortune,  and  deftroyed 
more  Generals  than  all  the  wars  in  which  Greece  had 
ever  been  engaged.  Many  therefore  imagined  that  it 
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was  the  effect  of  a  divine  interpolation.     Some  faid  that 
the  flars  of  Caftor  and  Pollux  appeared  on  eacli  fide  the 
helm  of  Lyfander's  fhip,  when  he  failed  out  of  the  har- 
bour againft  the  Athenians.  Others  fancied  that  a  ftone, 
which,  according  to  the   common  opinion,    fell  from 
heaven,  was  an  omen  of  this  overthrow.      This  ftone 
was  of  a  vaft  bignefs  and  fell  near  TEgos  Potamos.     The 
inhabitants  of  the  Cherfonefus  hold  it  in  great  veneration, 
and  fhow  it  to  this  day.     (8)  It  is  faid  that  Anaxagoras 
had  foretold  that  one  of  thofe  bodies  which  are  fixed  to 
the  vault  of  heaven  mould  one  day  be  loofened  by  a 
violent  mock  or  convulfion  of  the   whole  machine    and 
fall  to  the  earth.     For  he  taught  that  the  flars  are  not 
now  in  the  fame  places  where  they  were  firft  formed ; 
that  they  are  of   a  flony  fubftance,    and  heavy,  and 
that  the  light  they  give  is  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the 
./Ether  ;  that  they  are  carried  along  by  the  rapid  mo- 
tions of  the  heavens,  which,  from  the  beginning,  when 
the  cold  ponderous  bodies   were   feparated  from   the 
othe»  fubftances,  hindered  them   from  falling  back  to 
the  centre. 

But  fome  philofophers  maintain  an  opinion  more 
likely  and  credible  than  that  of  Anaxagoras.  They 
hold  that  the  ftars  which  are  feen  to  fall,  are  not  the 
emanations  of  the  elementary  fire,  which  go  out  the 
very  moment  they  are  kindled ;  nor  yet  a  blaze,  or 
inflammation  of  a  quantity  of  air  burfting  out  from 
under  a  too  clofe  compreffion  in  the  upper  region  ;  but 
that  they  really  are  fome  of  thofe  heavenly  bodies, 
which  from  a  momentary  relaxation  of  the  rapidity  of 
the  motion,  or  by  fome  irregular  concuffion,  are  loofe- 
ned and  fall  to  the  earth,  not  always  upon  places  in- 
habited, but  generally  into  the  ocean,  which  is  the  rea- 
fon  we  do  not  fee  them. 

Hovv- 

(8)  This  battle  was  fought  the  prediction  the  fecond  year  cf  the 

fourth  year  of  the  ninety-third  feventy-eighth    Olympiad,   frsty- 

Olpmpiad,    four    hundred      and  two  years  before  this  battle,  Plin. 

three  years   before    the   incarna-  11.58. 

tion.     And    it  is   pretended  that  (9)  Inftead  of  Damachus,  Vof- 

Anaxagoras  had    delivered    this  fius  and  others  have  with   good 

reafon 
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However  this  opinion  of  Anaxagoras  is  confirmed  by 
the  teflimony  of  (9)  Damachus,  who  in  his  treatife  of 
religion  tells  us  that  for  feventy-five  days  together  be- 
fore the  fall  of  that  ftone,  there  was  feen  in  the  hea- 
vens a  large   body  of  fire,  not  fixt  and  immoveable, 
but  like  an  inflamed  cloud  agitated  this  way  and  that 
by  contrary  and  irregular  motions,  but  ib  rapid  that 
with  the  violence  thereof  feveral  fiery  fragments  were 
forced  from  it,  impelled  fome  one  way  and  fome  ano- 
ther, darting  like  lightning,  or  fo  many   falling  ftars. 
As   foon   as   this   body   fell  upon   the  earth,  and  the 
inhabitants  recovered  from  their  fright  had  ventured 
to   approach  it,  they  could  find  no  inflamable  matter, 
or  the  lead  fign  of  fire,  but  a  real  ftone,  which  though 
of  an  extraordinary  fize,  yet  was  nothing  in  comparifon 
of  that  fiery  body  which  appeared  at  firft,  but  leemed 
no  more  than  a  bit  as  it  were  crumbled  from  it.     But 
they  muft  have  a  good  opinion   of  the  veracity  of  Da- 
machus,  who  can  believe  this  account.     If  it  be  true,  it 
overthrows  the  aflertion   of  thofe  who  tell  us  that  this 
ftone  was  a  great  rock  rent  from  the  top  of  fome  moun- 
tain, and  borne  for  fome  time  through  the  air  by   the 
violence  of  the  wind,  and  that  it  fettled  in  the  firft  place 
where  that  force  and  violence  began  to  abate.  But  why 
may  we  not  conclude  that  that  which  appeared  for  fo 
many  days  together  was  really  a  globe  of  fire,  and  that 
when    it  was  extinguifhed  and  diffipated  it  produced 
a  thorough  change  in  the  air,  and  raifed  fuch  a  vio- 
lent ftorm  or  whirlwind  as  to  force  this  ftone  from  its 
native  ftation,  and  carry  it  to  the  place  where  it  after- 
wards fettled  ?  But  thefe  are  fubje&s  proper  for  writings 
of  another  nature. 

When  the  three  thoufand  Athenians,  who  had  been  taken 
prifoners  were  condemned  by  the  council,  Lyfander  called 

Philocles 

reafon  put  Daimachus.  This  Dai-  he  not  only  ftuffed  his  writings 

machus  was  of  PJatsese,  and  wrote  with  a  great  many  fables,  but  was 

"  a  hiftory  of  India,  and  a  treatife  likewife  very  ignorant  in  the  ma- 

"of  military  machines. "The  teili-  thematicks,  as  he   is  charged  by 

inony   of   this   writer  does   not,  Strabq  in  his  firft  book, 
wake  much  for  Anaxagoras  ;  for 

( i )  Mean- 
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Philocles  one  of  the  Athenian  Generals,  and  alked  him 
what  punifhment  he  thought  that  man  deferved,  who 
advifed  his  citizens  to  proceed  To  feverely  againft  the 
Grecians  (i)  ?  Philocles  not  at  all  daunted  in  his  adver 
fity,  replied,  "  Do  not  bring  an  accufarion  againft  thofe 
46  who  have  no  judge ;  but  fince  you  are  conqueror,  ufe 
"  us  as  we  (hould  have  ufed  you,  if  you  had  been  con- 
£C  quered."  After  this  he  bathed  himfelf,  put  on  a  rich 
robe,  and  led  on  his  countrymen  to  execution,  as  we  are 
told  by  Theophraflus. 

Lyfander  then  vifited  all  the  neighbouring  cities,  and 
commanded  all  the  Athenians  he  found,  upon  pain  of 
death,  to  repair  to  Athens.  His  defign  was,  that  the 
city  being  thus  thronged  might  foon  be  reduced  td 
famine,  and  be  glad  to  furrender  at  difcretion,  as  foon 
as  he  opened  the  fiege.  Where-ever  he  came  he  changed 
the  prefent  government  of  the  place,  and  put  in  a  Lace- 
daemonian as  chief,  with  ten  other  affiftants.  Thus  he 
dealt  not  only  with  his  enemies,  but  his  allies,  and  by 
this  means  in  a  manner  engrofled  to  himfelf  the  whole 
empire  of  Greece.  He  did  not  employ  the  nobility  or 
the  wealthy  citizens  in  any  part  of  the  government,  but 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  his  friends  and  of  thofe  focieties 
he  had  before  eflablifhed,  and  entrufted  them  with  full 
power  of  life  and  death.  Many  were  executed  whilft 
he  was  prefent,  and  he  affifted  his  friends  in  baniming 
all  who  were  of  the  contrary  party.  This  conduct  gave 
the  Greeks  an  ill  opinion  of  the  Lacedaemonian  govern- 
ment. So  that  Theopompus  the  comick  poet  was  grofsly 
miftaken  when  he  compared  the  Lacedaemonians  to  vint- 
ners, who  when  they  have  for  fome  time  entertained 
their  cuftomers  with  good  wine,  afterwards  give  them 
that  which  is  four  ;  for  in  this  cafe  the  draught  was 
four  and  unpalatable  from  the  beginning  ;  Lyfander 
having  deprived  the  cities  of  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs,  and  committed  the  government  to  a  fmall 
number,  and  thofe  the  moft  infolent  and  turbulent  of 
the  people. 

Having 

(i)  Meaning  the  propofal  of  (2)  The  Ephori  thought  they 
Phiiocles  mentiened,  p.  187.  fhould  have  the  fugitives  or  exiles 
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Having  fettled  thefe  affairs  in  a  fhort  time,  and  dif- 
patched  meffengers  to  tell  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  he 
was  returning  to  them  with  two  hundred  fhips,  he  went 
to  Attica,  where  he  joined  the  kings  Agis  and  Paufanias, 
and  feemed  to  expect  the  immediate  furrender  of  the  city. 
But  when  he  found  that  the  Athenians  made  a  vigor- 
ous defence,  he  returned  into  Afia,  and  made  the  fame 
alteration  in  other  cities  as  he  had  done  in  thofe  we 
mentioned  before,  putting  fome  to  death  who  did  not 
fubmit  to  his  tyranny,  and  forcing  others  to  quit  their 
country.  He  expelled  all  the  natural  inhabitants  of 
Samos,  and  gave  the  exiles  pofleffioh  of  the  city.  He 
ufed  the  fame  barbarity  to  the  inhabitants  of  Seftos, 
which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  and  di- 
vided both  the  city  and  territory  among  his  feamen. 
The  Lacedaemonians  weredifpleafed  at  thefe  proceedings-, 
and  re-eftablifhed  the  Scftians.  But  in  all  other  refpeds 
the  Grecians  were  well  fatisfied  with  Lyfander's  conduct, 
for  by  his  means  the  /Eginetse  were  reflored  to  their  own 
cities,  of  which  they  had  been  long  difpofleffed  ;  the 
Athenians  were  alfo  driven  out  of  the  cities  of  the  Meli- 
ans  and  Scionians,  which  were  reflored  to  the  former  in- 
habitants. By  this  time  Lyfander  had  intelligence  that 
there  was  a  famine  in  Athens,  upon  which  he  failed  to 
the  Piraeus,  and  obliged  the  city  to  furrender,  and  to 
fubmit  to  whatever  terms  he  demanded. 

The  Lacedaemonians  fay  that  Lyfander  wrote  to  the 
magiftrates  thus,  t:  Athens  is  taken  :"  to  which  they  re- 
turned this  anfwer,  "  If  it  is  taken  that  is  fufficient."  t'ut 
this  was  aftory  invented  to  preiervean  appearance  of  mo- 
deration in  the  Spartan  government ;  for  the  decree  of  the 
Ephori  was  in  thefe  terms : "  This  is  the  decree  of  the  La- 
"  cedcEmonianmagiflrates ;  pull  down  the  Piraeus,  and  the 
"  long  wall ;  quit  all  the  towns  you  are  now  poffeft  of,  and 
"  keep  yourfelves  within  your  own  territories  ;  reflore  the 
"  fugitives,  and  pay  fnch  contributions  as  fhall  be  demand - 
"  ed;  we  grant  you  peace  upon  thefe  conditions  (2).  As  for 
"  the  number  of  mips  you  are  tokeep,youmuftobfervethe 

"  orders 

at  their  difcretion,  if  they  obi;ged     fides,  by   this    condition,    which 

them  to  return  to  Athens.     Be-     was  tinjuft  in  itfelf,   and    wJiich 

VOL.  III.  N  was 
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"  orders  we  fhall  give  concerning  it."  When  thefe  orders 
came  to  the  Athenians,  they  iubmitted  to  them  by  the 
advice  of  Theramenes'the  fon  of  Agnon  :  which  made 
Cleomenes,  one  of  the  young  orators,  alk  him  why  he 
aded  contrary  to  the  intention  of  Themiftocles,  and  gave 
thofe  walls  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  which 
he  had  built  in  defiance  of  them.  "  Young  man,  faid  he, 
"  I  am  not  acting  contrary  to  the  fentiments  of  Themifto- 
"  cles.  He  raifed  thefe  walls  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
"  city,  and  I  for  the  very  fame  reafon  would  have  them 
"deuroyed  ;  and  if  walls  only  fecure  a  city,  Sparta, 
"  which  has  none,  is  in  a  very  bad  condition." 

Lyfander,  as  foon  as  all  the  fhips  except  twelve,  and 
the  fortifications  of  the  Athenians  were  delivered  into  his 
hands,  made  his  entrance  into  the  city,  on  the  fixteenth 
of  Munychion  [April],  the  very  day  on  which  they  had 
formerly  overthrown  the  barbarians  in  the  naval  fight 
near  Salamin.  He  began  immediately  to  attempt  an 
alteration  in  the  government ;  but  finding  the  people 
more  ftubborn  than  he  expedted,  he  by  his  mefTcIigers 
gave  them  to  underftand  "  that  they  had  violated  the  capi- 
"  tulation  ;  that  the  walls  were  yet  (landing,  though  the 
"  time  prefcribed  forthedemolifhingof  them  was  expired; 
"and  nowfmce  they  had  broke  their  firft  articles  hede- 
lt  clared  that  the  confideration  of  the  whole  fhould  be  re- 
"  afiumed  in  the  council,  and  new  terms  fhould  be  made." 
And  it  is  reported  that  he  did  really  propoie  in  a  coun- 
cil of  the  allies,  that  the  Athenians  mould  be  reduced 
to  a  flate  of  flavery ;  and  that  a  Theban  commander 
called  Erianthusat  the  fame  time  perfuaded  them  to  raze 
the  city,  and  turn  the  country  into  paflure  ground  for 
the  grazing  of  cattle. 

After- 

wasnotin  the  power  of  the  Athe-  of  the  ifiand  of  Thafos,  and  the 

nians  to  comply  with  the  Ephori  behaviour  of  Lyfander  there.   A- 

had  thciii  always  at  their  mercy,  mong  the  T'haflans   there    were 

and  upon  a   pretence   that  they  many  who  were  friends  to  the  A- 

had  not  performed  this  article  of  thenians,  and  who  hid  themfelvts 

the  treaty,  might  do    them  what  for  fear,  when  Lyfander  had  made 

manner  or   injuilice  they  pleafed.  himfelf  mafier  of  the  place    Hav- 

I  Plutarch  fhould  have  men-  ing  affeir.bled   the  people  in  the 

ficd  iii  this  place  the  conquefc  temple  of  Hercules,  he  addreiTed 

them 
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Afterwards,  however,  when  all  the  General  officers 
were  met  together  at  an  entertainment,  a  mufician  of 
Phocis  began  to  fmg  thofe  lines  out  of  the  Ele&ra  of 
Euripides,  which  begin  thus. 

Unhappy  daughter  of  the  gnat  Atrides, 
Thy  lowly  habitation  I  approach. 

This  touched  them  all  on  a  fudden  with  a  fenfe  of  com- 
pafilon,  and  gave  them  occallon  to  reflect,  how  barba- 
rous it  would  appear  to  lay  that  city  in  ruins,  which  had 
been  renowned  for  the  birth  and  education  of  fo  many 
famous  men.  However,  Lyfander  finding  the  Athenians 
entirely  at  his  difcretion,  fent  for  a  number  of  muficians 
out  of  the  city,  and  having  joined  them  with  thofe  be- 
longing to  the  camp,  he  pulled  down  the  walls,  and  burn- 
ed the  (hips,  to  the  found  of  their  inftruments,  at  which 
his  aflbciates  dancing,  and  crowned  with  garlands,  ex- 
prefled  as  much  joy,  as  if  that  day  had  been  the  begin- 
ning of  their  liberty.  After  this,  he  altered  their  govern- 
ment, appointed  thirty  rulers  over  the  city,  and  ten  over 
the  Piraeus,  placed  a  ftrong  garrifon  in  the  citadel,  and 
made  Callibius,  a  Spartan,  the  Governor.  He  upon  fome 
occafion  offered  to  ftrike  Autolycus  (a  famous  wreftler, 
the  fame  whom  Xenophon  mentions  in  his  Sympcfiacks) 
who  feizing  him  by  the  legs  threw  him  upon  the  ground. 
Lyfander  did  not  relent  this,  on  the  contrary  he  reprov- 
ed Callibius,  telling  him  "  he  was  to  confider  that  they 
"  were  free  men  not  (laves,  over  whom  he  had  the 
"  government."  But  foon  after,  the  thirty  tyrants,  to 
pleafe  Callibius,  put  Autolycus  to  death. 

Lyfander,  when  he  had  fettled  thefe  affairs,  failed  to 
Thrace  (3).  All  the  money  and  prefents  which  he  had 

received 

them  with  great  mildnefs,    and  nitor.     Upon   this   aflurance  all 

told  them'  that  thofe  who  had  ab-  who    had    concealed     themfelves 

iconded    on  this    occafion   were  appeared  again  in  publick  j    but  a 

excufable,  and   that   they   might  few  days  after,  when  they  thought 

be  afTured  they  would   receive  no  they  were  quite  fecure,  he  ordered 

injury  from  him  jand  that  his  pro-  them  all  to   be  feized  and  put  to 

rnife  might  be  certainly  depended  death.     This  is  related    by  Poly- 

upon,  fince  he  made  it  in  the  city  znus.  L.  I.  c.  45.     Plutarch  tells 

and  temple  of  Hercules  his  proge-  us  afterwards,  that  he  behaved  in 

N  'z  this 
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received  (which  probably  were  very  confiderable,  as  his 
power  was  fo  great,  and  he  was,  in  a  manner  the  Sove- 
reign of  all  Greece)  he  fent  to  Lacedaemon  by  Gylippus, 
who  had  been  commander  of  the  troops  in  Sicily.  Gylip- 
pus  cut  open  the  bottom  of  every  bag,  and  when  he  had 
taken  a  large  fum  out  of  each,  fewed  them  up  again  ; 
but  he  was  not  aware  that  in  every  bag  there  was  a  bill 
that  gave  a  particular  account  of  the  fum  it  contained. 
When  he  came  to  Sparta,  having  firfl  hid  under  the 
tiles  of  his  houfe  what  he  had  taken  for  his  own  ufet 
he  delivered  up  the  bags  to  the  magiftrates,  and  fhow- 
ed  them  the  feals.  When  they  examined  the  money, 
and  found  it  fall  fhort  of  the  accounts  exprefled  in 
the  bills,  they  were  furprized  at  the  difference ;  but 
Gyllippus'sfervant  betrayed  the  fecret,  and  told  them  by 
way  of  riddle,  "  that  he  had  obferved  a  great  many 
*'  owls  to  rood  in  the  Ceramicus  (4)."  For  moil  of  the 
coin  then  bore  the  impreflion  of  an  owl  in  refpect  to  the 
Athenians.  Gylippus  having  flained  his  former  high  re- 
putation with  this  mean  action,  was  afhamed  to  appear 
any  more  at  Lacedasmon. 

Some  of  the  wifeft  among  the  Spartans,  probably  upon 
this  occafion,  being  fenfible  what  an  ill  influence  money 
had  over  moft  mens  manners,  and  how  cafily  the  beft 
were  corrupted  by  it,  were  very  warm  in  their  reflec- 
tions upon  Lyfander,  and  earneftly  prefled  the  magiftrates 
to  fend  away  all  their  treafure  of  gold  and  filver  as  a  de- 
ftru&ive  evil  though  it  was  alluring.  This  debate  was  re- 
ferred to  a  council,  and  a  decree  was  propofed  by  Scira- 
phidas,  asTheopompus  writes,  or  according  to  Ephorus, 
by  Phlogidas,  "  That  no  money  whether  of  gold  or  filver, 
*'  fhould  be  received  in  Sparta,  and  that  none  fhould 
"  pafs  but  the  current  coin  of  the  country."  This  coin 
was  of  iron  dipped  in  vinegar  whilft  it  was  red  hot,  to 
make  it  hard  and  unmalleable,  fo  that  it  might  not  be 
applied  to  any  other  ufe.  It  was  befides  very  heavy, 
and  that  which  was  much  in  weight,  wras  but  little  in 
value,  fo  that  it  was  very  troublelbme  to  carry  any 

confiderable 

this  manner  to  the  Miiefians.  Per-     and    a    miftake  may   have   beea 
fcaps  the  iiory  may  be  the  fame,     made  in  the  name  of  the  people. 

(4)  Cera- 
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confiderable  fum.     And  it  is  probable  that  anciently  all 
money  was  of  this  kind,  and  confifted  of  pieces  of  iron 
or  brafs,  which  from  their  form  were  called  Obelifci ; 
whence  a  certain  quantity  of  fmall  pieces  of  money  was 
called  an  Obolus,  which  name  is  ftill  retained,  and  fix 
Oboli  were  called  a  Drachma  or  Handful,  that  fum  being 
as  much  as  the  hand  could  contain.     This   party  that 
voted  againft  keeping  the  money  was  overpowered  by 
Lyfander's  friends ;  and  at  laft  it  was  decreed,   that  it 
mould  be  employed  upon  publick  occafions,  and   that 
it  mould  be  a  capital  crime  to  convert  any  of  it  to  pri- 
vate ufes.     But  this  did  not  at  all  anfwer  Lycurgus's 
defign,  who  by  a  fcarcity  of  money  intended  to  prevent 
covetoufnels,  which  is  generally  the  ill   confequence  of 
riches.     Now  this  was  not  fo  much  prevented  by  for- 
bidding the  ufe  of  money  in  private,  as  it  was  encou 
raged  by  allowing  it  in  publick  ;  for  what  is  ufeful  will 
be  valued  and  admired.     And  it  could  not  be  imagined 
that  if  it  was  honoured1  in  publick  it  would  bedefpifed 
in  private,  or  that  thofe  who  faw  that  wealth  was  fo 
advantageous  to  the  ftate,  mould  think  it  of  no  concern 
to  themfelves.  Nay,  it  is  much  more  reafonable  to  con- 
clude, that  the  common  cuftom  of  a  nation  fhould  in- 
fluence particular  men,    than  that   the   whole    nation 
mould  be  corrupted  by  the  actions  of  fome  few ;  for  if 
the  whole  is  diftempered,   the  parts  muft  be  affected 
too  ;  but  if  the  diforder  fubfifts  only  in  particular  parts, 
it  may  be  corrected  and  remedied  by  thofe  which  have  not 
yet  received  the  infection.     So  that  this  decree,  though 
by  the  punilhment  which  it  threatned,  it  prevented  men 
from  treafuring  up  money,   yet  did  not  prevent  but  ra- 
ther increafed  their  defire  of  it,  and  taught  them  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  thing  highly  valuable  and  excellent.     But 
thefe  things    I   have  already    mentioned    in    another 
place  (5). 

Lyfandcr  out  of  the  plunder  which  he  took,  erected 
his  own,  and  feveral  of  the  chief  commanders  flatues  in 
brafs  at  Delphi,  and  caufed  two  ftars  to  be  made  of 

gold, 

(4)  Ceramicus  was  the  name  of    nified  the  roof  a  houfe. 
a  place  in  Athens.  It  likewife  fig-         (;)  See  the  life  of  Lvctugus. 

N  3  (6)  They 
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geld,  repre Tenting  Caflor  and  Pollux,  in  the  room  of 
thofe  (6)  v.'hich  difappeared  fome  time  before  the  battle 
of  LeuCtra.  (7)  The  galley  Cyrus  fent  him  when  he 
congratulated  him  upon  his  victory,  which  was  of  gold 
and  ivory,  and  two  cubits  in  length,  was  placed  in  the 
treafury  of  Brafidas,  and  the  Acanthians  ;  and  (8)  Alex- 
andrides  of  Delphi  in  his  hiftory  fays  that  Lyfander  de- 
pofited  there  a  talent  of  filver,  fifty-two  Minae  artd  eleven 
Staters  of  his  own  money ;  but  this  is  not  agreeable  to 
the  accounts  given  of  his  poverty  by  all  hiflorians. 

It  mud  be  owned,  that  never  any  Lacedaemonian  Ge- 
neral had  fo  abfolute  an  authority  as  Lyfander,  yet  his 
pride  and  haughtinefs  of  fpirit  flill  carried'  him  beyond 
it;  for  as  (9)  Duris  fays, he  was  the  firfl  of  the  Greci- 
ans to  whom  altars  were  erected,  and  facrifices  offered 
as  to  a  God.  He  was  the  firfl  that  was  complimented 
with  longs  of  triumph,  one  of  which  began  thus, 

To  the  brave  leader  of  our  lands 

Begin  the  fong,  which  Gods  tnfpire  ; 
Witb  tuneful  voice,  and  artful  bands  : 

lo  Paean  !   touch  the  lyre  ! 

And  the  Samians  decreed,  that  the  feafls  which  were 
celebrated  in  the  honour  of  Juno,  fhould  now  be  tranf- 
ferred  to  Lyfander.  Chcerilus  (i)  a  poet  was  always  one 
of  his  retinue,  and  ready  upon  all  occafions  to  celebrate 
his  actions.  Antilochus  prefented  him  with  a  panegy- 
rick  in  verfe,  with  which  he  was  fo  much  pleafed  that 
he  gave  him  his  cap  full  of  filver.  There  was  a  great 
emulation  between  (2)  Antimachus  of  Colophon,  andNi- 
ceratus  of  Heraclea,  v/ho  mould  write  the  bed  poem  in 

Lyfander's 

(6)   They  were  ftolen   away,  for  a  naval  vi&oiy.     The  galley 

Plutarch  mentions  it  here  as  an  ill  was  confecrated  in   the  temple  at 

omen,  foreboding    the  defeat  of  Delphi,  and  the  vineyard  in  that 

the  Spartans  at  Leudtra.  of  Jupiter  Olympius. 

(7)  Thefe  forts  of  prefents  were  (8)  This  A'.exandrides,  or  rather 

much  in  ;ife  among  the  ancients.  Anaxandrides,  wrote  a  book,  inti- 

Thu<;  A  ':VS<ilu~  prefented  Pom-  tied,  "  The  offerings  ftolen  from 

pey  'vlr    i  golden  vineyard, or  gar-  "  the  templeat  Delphi." 

tjen,  vainest  five  hundred  talents.  (9)  This  was  related  at  large  in 

A  galley  of  gold  and  ivory  was  a  a  book  written  by  Duris,  "  con- 

vtry  proper  congratulatory  prefent  "  cerning  the  Sarnian  borders."  As 

we 
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Lyfander's  praife.  The  laurel  was  given  to  Niceratus ; 
which  Antimachus  taking  ill,  fuppreffed  his  verfes.  Plato, 
who  was  then  a  young  man,  and  an  admirer  of  Anti- 
machus's  poetry,  delired  him  to  bear  this  misfortune 
with  more  courage,  telling  him,  "  that  ignorance  had  the 
"  fame  effedt  upon  the  intellectual  eye,  as  blindnefs  had 
"  upon  the  corporeal."  Ariftonous,  themufician,  who  had 
fix  times  won  the  prize  in  the  Pythian  games,  openly  de- 
clared, "  that  if  ever  he  had  the  fortune  to  be  conqueror 
"  once  more,  he  would  declare  himfelf  Lyfander's  difciple, 
"or  even  his  flave." 

The  ambition  of  Lyfander  was  troublefome  only  to 
the  great,  and  thofe  of  equal  rank  with  himfelf ;  but 
that   arrogance   and   that  violence   of    temper   which 
attended  it,  and  which  were  fomented  by  the  flatteries 
of  thofe  who  paid  their  court  to  him,  had  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  influence  •,   fo  that  he  was  immoderate  in  the 
expreffions  both  of  his  favour  and   refentment.      The 
governments  of  cities,  with  an  unlimited  and  tyrannical 
power  were   the  rewards  which  he   beftowed   on   his 
friends ;   and  nothing  but  the  death  of  thofe  who  had 
offended  him  was  fufficient  to  gratify  his  anger.      This 
appears  from  his  behaviour  to  the  Milefians.     Thofe 
among  them  who  had  been  zealous  in  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  people  concealed  them  lei  ves  for  fear  of 
his  refentment ;  and  he  being  afraid  they  might  fecurc 
themfelves  by  flight,  folemnly  fvvore,  not  a  man  of  them 
mould  fuffer.      They  relying  upon  his  word  appeared 
again  in  publick  ;  upon  which  he  delivered  them  up   to 
thofe  of  the  oppofite  party,  and  they  were  all  put  to 
death,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred.      In  every  city 

he 

we  learn  from  Atheneus,  Lib.  xi.  ed  Alexander,  and  who  flouriflicd 
(i )  There  muft  have  been  three  upwards  of  feventy  years  after  this 
poets  of  this  name.  The  firft  of  battle  gained  by  Lyfander. 
Samos,  who  celebrated  in  verfa  the  (2)  This  Antimachus,  according 
vidtory  gained  by  the  Athenians  toothers,  was  of  Claros  ;  hut  thofe 
over  Xerxes,  about  the  feventy-  two  cities  were  very  near  neigh- 
fifth  Olympiad.  The  fecond  was  hours.  He  was  in  fuch  reputation 
this  Choerilus  of  Sparra,  who  at-  that  he  was  reckoned  next  to  Ho- 
tended  Lyfander,  and  lived  about  mer  in  Heroick  poetry.  However, 
feventy  years  after  the  firft.  The  his  ftile  was  faid  to  be  a  littie  too 
Uft  was  the  Cha?rilus  who  attend-  verhofe  and  pompous, 

N  4  (3)  A 
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he(exercifed  cruelties  of  this  nature,  and  no  man  could 
be  iafe  who  wrjs  fufpccted  cf  any  inclinations  to  popu- 
lar government.  He  did  not  only  facrifice  men  to  his 
own  private  caprices,  but  with  the  fame  barbarity  gra- 
tified either  the  malice  or  covetoufnefs  of  his  friends. 
From  whence  that  faying  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Eteocles 
became  famous  ;  "  That  Greece  could  never  bear  twoLy- 
fanders.  Theophraftus  tells  us  that  Archeftratus  faid  the 
fame  thing  of  Alcibiades  ±  but  this  was  not,  ftridtly 
fpeaking,  ib  applicable  to  him.  He  was  indeed  vain, 
jnfolent,  and  luxurious,  which  made  him  difagreeable; 
but  the  fournefs  and  cruelty  of  Lyfander's  temper  made 
him  infupportable. 

Though  the  Lacedaemonians  paid  little  regard  in  gene- 
ral to  the  complaints  that  were  made  againft  him;  yet 
whenPharnabazus,  whofe  province  had  been  plundered 
and  iaid  v/afle  by  him,  fent   informers  againft  him  to 
Sparta,  the  magistrates  took  this  complaint  into  confi- 
deration,  and  put  to  death  Thorax  one  of  his  friends 
and  collegues,  who  againft  the  late  law  was  found  with 
lilver  in  his  poflelfion  ±  neither  were  they  fatisfied  with 
punifhing  his  accomplices,  but  commanded  him  home 
by  their  Scytale  •,  the  nature  and  ufe  of  which  was  this. 
When  the  magiftrates   gave   their  commiflion   to  any 
Admiral  or  General,    they  took  two  round  pieces  of 
wood,  both  exactly  equal  in  length  and  thicknefs,  one 
they  kept  themfelves,  the  other  was  delivered  to  their 
officer,      Thefe  pieces  of  wood  were  called  Scytalae  • 
and  when  they  had  any  thing  of  moment  which  they 
would  fecretly  convey  to  him,  they  cut  a  long  narrow 
fcroll  of  parchment,    and  rolling  it  about  their  own 
nafi"  one  fold  clofe  to  another,  they  wrote  their  bufi- 
neis  on  it ;  then  they  todk  off  the  parchment  and  fent 
it  to  the  General ;  he  applied  it  to  his  own  ftaff,  which 
being  juft  like  that  of  the  magiftrates,  the  folds  fell  in 
with  one  another,  exactly  as  they  did  at   the  writing, 
and  the  characters,  which,  before  it  was  wrapped  up, 
were  totally   disjoined,    and    altogether   unintelligible, 
appeared  now  very  plainly, 

Lyfander, 
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Lyfander,  who  was  then  in  the  Hellefpont,  was  ftartled 
at  the  Scytalae,  and  being  moft  of  all  afraid  of  the  accti- 
fation  of  Pharnabazus,  endeavoured  to  have  a  confe- 
rence with  him  as  foon  as  poffible,  hoping  by  a  little 
difcourfe  to  compofe  all  differences  between  them. 
When  they  met,  he  defired  him  to  give  another  infor- 
mation to  the  fenate,  and  to  contradict  what  his  me£- 
fengers  had  told  them  before ;  not  knowing  that  (ac- 
cording to  the  proverb)  he  was  "playing  the  Cretan  with 
"  a  Cretan."  For  Pharnabazus  promifmg  to  comply  with 
his  requeft,  wrote  a  letter  in  his  prefence  according  to 
his  directions,  but  had  contrived  to  have  another  by 
him,  which  was  to  a  quite  contrary  effect ,  fo  when 
they  came  to  feal  the  letter,  he  put  that  upon  him  which 
he  had  written  privately,  and  which  exactly  refembled 
the  other.  Lyfander  returned  to  Lacedaemon ;  and  attend- 
ing the  magiftrates,  according  to  cuftom,  at  the  palace, 
he  delivered  Pharnabazus's  letter  to  them,  which  he  was 
well  aflured  would  take  off  his  greateft  accufation ;  for 
he  knew  Pharnabazus  was  much  valued  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians, as  of  all  the  King  of  Perfia's  generals,  he 
allifted  them  with  the  greateft  zeal  during  the  late  war. 
The  magiftrates  having  read  the  letter,  mowed  it  to 
Lyfander,  who  found  the  proverb  true,  that  "  not  Ulyfles 
"  only  is  cunning,"  and  in  great  confufion  left  the  palace. 

Some  days  after  he  went  to  the  magiftrates,  and  told 
them  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Ammon's  temple,  and  offer 
that  facrifice  which  he  had  vowed  to  him  before  the 
battle ;  and  it  is  indeed  reported,  that  Ammon  appeared 
to  him  in  a  dream,  when  he  befieged  the  Aphytaeans  in 
Thrace  ;  upon  which,  as  the  God  had  directed,  heraifed 
the  fiege,  and  bid  the  Aphytaeans  facrifice  to  Ammon  ; 
and  for  the  fame  reafon  he  haftened  to  facrifice  to  the 
God  in  his  temple  in  Libya.  Bat  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved, that  this  was  only  a  pretence,  and  that  the  true 
occafion  of  his  retiring  was  his  fear  of  the  magiftrates, 
and  that  he  chofe  rather  to  wander  abroad  than  to  be  con- 
trouled  at  home ;  for  his  haughty  fpirit  could  not  brook 
fubmiflion  to  any  body  ;  like  an  horfe,  that  after  he  has 
been  free  a  great  while,  and  ranged  in  open  pafture,  is 

very 
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very  unwilling  to  be  confined  again  to  the  {table,  and 
fubmit  to  his  ordinary  labour.      Ephorus  gives  another 
account  of  his  retiring,  which  I  (hall  mention  by  and 
by.     Whatever  the  occafion  was,  he  found  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  leave  from  the  magidrates ;  and  when 
they  had  given  their  confent  to  his  voyage,  the  kings 
of  Sp?.rta  confidering  that  mod  of  the  cities  were  in  the 
poffelTion  of   his  friends,    that  he   confequently   mud 
needs  have  a  great  fway  among  them,  and  that  this 
made  him  in  effect  mailer  of  all  Greece,  attempted  to  dif- 
pofTefs  them,  and  redore  the  government  to  the  people. 
Thefe  proceedings  raifed  every  where  new  didurb- 
ances  ;   and  firft  of  all  the  Athenians  having  pofTefled 
themfelves  of  the  cadle  of  (3)  Phyle,  took  arms  againd 
the  thirty  tyrants,  and  defeated  them.      Immediately 
upon  this  Lyfander  returned  in  great  hade  to  Sparta,  and 
perfuaded  the  Lacedaemonians  to  maintain  the  oligarchy 
which  he  had  eftablifhed,  and  to  reprefs  the  forwardnefs 
of  the  people.      To  this  end  they  remitted  an  hundred 
talents  to  the  thirty  tyrants  to  enable  them  to  continue 
the  war,  and  declared  Lyfander  himfelf  chief  comman- 
der.    But  the  two  kings  envying  his  greatnefs,  and  being 
afraid  led  he  mould  be  mader  of  Athens  a  fecond  time, 
refolved  that  one  of  them  mould  be  prefent  in  that  ex- 
pedition.    Accordingly  Paufanias  marched  into  Attica, 
in  appearance  to  fupport  the  tyrants  againd  the  people, 
but  in  reality  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  prevent 
Lyfander  from  having  Athens  by  means  of  his  friends 
once  more  at  his  mercy.      This  defign  he  compared 
very  eafily,  for  he  brought  the  Athenians  into  a  good 
underdanding  among  themfelves,  compofed  the  tumults, 
and  fo  put  a  check  upon  Lyfander' s  ambition.     How- 
ever, the  Athenians  revolting  again  foon  after,  the  whole 
blame  was  charged  upon  Paufanias.     It  was  faid,  that 
taking  out  of  the  peoples  mouth  the  curb  of  the  oli- 
garchy, he  had  by  that  means  made  them  headdrong, 
and  encouraged  them  to  grow  infolent  and  licentious. 

At 

(3)  A  caftle  above  Athens  very  (4)  Xenophon,  Lib.  IT.  tells  us 
ftrongly  fituated,  vid.  Xenoph.  lib.  that  Agis  fell  fick  at  Herea,  a 
2.  of  his  Grecian  hiftory.  city  of  Arcadia,  whither  he  was 

come 
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At  the  fame  time  Lyfander  obtained  the  reputation  of  an 
upright  man,  who  never  employed  his  arms  either  for 
the  gratification  of  his  friends,  or  his  own  fame,  but 
purely  for  the  glory  ot  Sparta. 

Lyfander's  courage  and  fpirit  appeared  in  his  expref- 
fions,  no  lefs  than  it  did  in  his  actions.  Once  when  the 
Argives  contended  about  their  bounds,  and  thought  they 
could  make  a  better  plea  than  the  Lacedaemonians,  he 
held  out  his  fword,  and  faid,  "  He  that  is  matter  of  this 
"will  beft  make  out  his  title."  At  another  time  when  a 
Megarean  fpoke  with  great  boldnefs  in  a  converfation,  he 
gave  him  this  reprimand,  "  My  friend,  thofe  words-  of 
"  yours  require  a  place  of  ftrength  and  fafety."  When  the 
Boeotians  flood  wavering  whether  they  fhould  engage  on 
his  fide,  or  his  enemies,  he  afked  them  "  whether  they  had 
"  rather  be  vifited  in  a  friendly  or  hoftile  manner."  When 
the  Corinthians  had  deferted  the  league,  he  marched  to 
Corinth  at  the  head  of  his  army,  in  order  to  aiTauit  it ; 
but  whilft  the  Lacedaemonians  hefitated,  and  feemed  afraid 
to  begin  the  attack,  a  hare  happened  to  flart  out  of  the 
trenches,  whereupon  he  afked  them,  w  if  they  were  not 
"  afhamed  to  fear  thofe  enemies  whofe  lazinefs  was  fuch, 
*c  that  the  very  hares  flept  under  their  walls  ?" 

After  (4)  Agis's  death,  Agefilaus  his  brother,  and 
Leotychides  his  fuppofed  fon,  were  the  pretenders  to  the 
crown.  Lyfander,  who  had  been  Agefilaus's  lover,  per- 
fuaded  him  to  claim  his  right  to  the  kingdom,  as  being 
legitimately  defcended  from  Hercules ;  whereas  it  was 
very  much  fufpe&ed  that  Leotychides  was  the  Ion  of  Alci- 
biades,  who  had  been  obferved  to  be  familiar  with  Agis's 
wife  Timsea,  during  the  time  of  his  exile  in  Sparta ;  and 
Agis  computing  the  time  concluded  that  he  himfelf 
could  not  be  the  father,  and  therefore  openly  difowned 
him  i  afterwards,  however,  when  he  fell  fick,  and  was 
carried  to  Heraea,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  impor- 
tunity of  the  youth  himfelf,  and  of  his  friends,  juft 
before  he  died  to  declare  before  many  witnefles  that 
Leotychides  was  his  lawful  fon  ;  and  he  defired  them  to 

teftify 

come  in  his  return  from  Delphi,  and  that  he  was  carried  to  Sparta 
where  he  died. 

(5)  He 
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teftify  thefe  his  lad  words  to  the  Lacedaemonians  •,  whicli 
accordingly  they  did.  Every  body  refpecled  Agefilaus 
as  a  very  deferving  man,  and  Lyfander's  intereft  and 
authority  ferved  very  much  to  ftrengthen  his  party,  fo 
that  he  began  to  think  he  could  not  fail,  when  Diophites, 
a  great  dealer  in  prophecies,  oppofed  him  on  account 
of  his  lamenefs,  and  for  that  purpofe  cited  the  follow- 
ing Oracle : 

Though  proud,  0  Sparta,  yet  beware 
How  thou  obefjl  a  limping  heir  ! 
IVar  and  difcord  without  end. 
Shall  on  that  lucklefs  hour  attend  -y 
Every  labour,  every  fate, 
That  can  wajle  or  Jink  a  flat e. 

Many  believed  the  interpretation,  and  began  to  fa- 
vour Leotychides's  party.  But  Lyfander  faid,  that  Dio- 
pithes  had  miftaken  the  fenfe  of  the  Oracle,  that  it  was 
not  meant  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  be  unhappy  un- 
der a  lame  king,  but  that  they  would  be  a  lame  people  if 
they  fuffered  the  poflerity  of  Hercules  to  be  governed  by 
illegitimate  princes.  Having  thus  put  a  plaufible  con- 
itrudion  upon  the  words  of  the  Oracle,  and  being  other- 
wife  one  that  had  a  great  intereft  among  the  people,  he 
prevailed  with  them  to  make  choice  of  Agefilaus.  As 
loon  as  he  was  fettled  in  his  kingdom,  Lyfander  preffed 
him  very  earneftly  to  make  war  upon  Afia,  putting  him 
in  hopes  of  raifmg  himfelf  to  a  great  reputation  by  the 
conqueft  of  Perfia.  To  further  this  defign  he  writ  to 
his  friends  in  Afia,  and  defired  they  would  petition  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  give  the  command  of  their  forces 
againft  the  barbarians  to  Agefilaus.  They  complied 
with  his  requeft,  and  fent  ambaifadors  to  Lacedasmon 
for  that  purpofe. 

Agefilaus  thought  himfelf  no  lefs  obliged  to  Lyfander 
for  this  favour,  than  he  had  been  before  for  his  king- 
dom. But  ambitious  fpirits,  however  otherwife  quali- 
fied for  government,  are  hindered  in  their  way  to 
glory  by  that  envy  which  they  generally  bear  to  their 
equals ;  and  thus  they  make  thofe  their  advcrfaries 

who 
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who  would  otherwife  be  their  partners  and  afliflants  in 
their  heroick  actions.  Thus  Agefilaus  at  firft  chofe  Ly- 
fander  for  his  particular  favourite,  made  him  one  of  his 
council,  and  confulted  him  upon  all  affairs  of  moment ; 
but  when  they  came  into  Afia,  he  having  little  acquain- 
tance there,  the  people  feldom  addreffed  themfelves 
to  him,  but  made  their  greatefl  court  to  Lyfander, 
fome  upon  the  account  of  a  former  familiarity  and 
friendmip,  others  out  of  a  fervile  compliance.  Thus, 
as  it  often  happens  in  plays  that  a  chief  actor  reprefents 
the  part  of  a  fervant  or  a  meflenger,  yet  is  much  taken 
notice  of,  while  he  that  perfonates  the  King  is  hardly 
heard  to  (peak,  and  is  little  regarded  by  the  fpectators; 
fo  here  the  counfellor  had  all  that  was  really  valuable 
in  government,  and  left  the  King  only  the  empty  name 
of  power.  Indeed  Lyfander  ought  to  have  moderated  his 
ambition,  and  have  been  contented  to  act  the  fecond 
part.  On  the  other  fide  Agefilaus  was  to  be  blamed  for 
totally  rejecting  and  difgracing  a  friend  that  he  had 
been  fo  much  obliged  to.  For  firft  of  all  he  never 
gave  him  any  opportunity  of  appearing  with  reputa- 
tion, nor  ever  put  him  in  any  poll  of  command ;  be- 
fides,  thofe  for  whom  Lyfander  intereiled  himfelf  were 
fure  to  mifcarry,  and  were  lefs  favoured  than  even  the 
meaneft  and  moft  incoafiderable  perfons  ;  thus  all  his 
influence  and  authority  was  gradually  weakened  and 
deftroyed. 

Lyfander  finding  that  he  was  fo  unfuccefsful  in  every 
thing  he  undertook,  and  that  what  he  defigned  as  a  kind- 
nefs  was  often  prejudicial  to  his  friends,  defired  them 
to  forbear  their  addreiTes,  and  take  no  publick  notice 
of  him;  but  either  to  fpeak  to  the  King  himfelf,  or  to 
thofe  favourites  \vhohadmorepower  than  he  had  at  pre- 
fent  to  prefer  them.  Upon  this  many  gave  him  no  further 
trouble  with  their  concerns,  but  ftill  continued  their  re- 
fpects  to  him,  and  waited  upon  him  in  all  places  of  publick 
refort.  This  grieved  Agefiiaus  yet  more,  and  aggravated 
his  envy  and  jealoufy.  Therefore  to  fhow  his  refentment, 
when  he  preferred  even  common  foldiers  to  the  higheft 
pofts  in  the  army,  and  made  them  governors  of  cities, 

he 
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he  affronted  Lyfander  fo  far  as  to  make  him  his  carver ; 
and  then  by  way  of  derifion,  and  to  infult  the  lonians, 
he  faid,  "  Let  them  now  go,  and  make  their  court  to  my 
"  carver.  Lyfander  upon  this  determined  to  fpeak  to 
the  King.  Their  difcourfe  was  very  fhort  and  laconick. 
"  Indeed  Agefilaus,  fays  Lyfander,  you  know  very  well 
"  how  to  leffen  your  friends.  Yes,  fays  he,  when  they  af- 
"  fed  to  be  greater  than  myfelf  ±  and  it  isjuft  they  mould 
*'  have  the  greateft  mare  in  my  power  who  mod  endeavour 
"  to  promote  it.  Lyfander  replied,  This  is  rather  what  you 
"  fay,  than  what  I  ever  did  ;  but  I  beg  of  you,  for  the  fake 
"  of  thofe  flrangers  here,  who  have  their  eyes  upon  us, 
"  to  allow  me  fuch  a  poft  under  you,  wherein  I  may  be 
"  leail  fufpedted,  and  mod  ufeful  to  you."  This  favour 
was  granted  him,  and  he  was  fent  ambaffador  to  the  Hel- 
lefpont :  and  though  he  bore  a  fecret  grudge  to  the  King, 
yet  that  did  not  hinder  him  from  a  very  faithful  dif- 
charge  of  his  duty.  He  perfuaded  Mithridates  (5)  the 
Perfian,  who  had  fallen  out  with  Pharnabazus,  to  revolt 
with  all  the  army  under  his  command,  and  brought  him 
over  to  Agefilaus  :  however  he  was  not  employed  upon 
any  other  fervice,  but  returned  in  difgrace  to  Sparta,  not 
only  highly  incenfed  againfl  Agefilaus  in  particular,  but 
difpleafed  more  thari  ever  with  the  whole  frame  of  the 
government. 

He  had  long  meditated  a  change  in  the  conflitution, 
and  refolved  now  to  execute  his  defign  as  foon  as  poifi- 
ble.  His  ftratagem  was  this  •  The  Heraclidae  who 
were  mixed  with  the  Dorians,  had  formerly  fettled  in 
Peloponnefus,  and  their  pofterity  was  very  numerous  and 
powerful  in-  Sparta.  Of  thefe,  two  families  only  could 
claim  any  right  to  fucceflion  in  the  kingdom ;  thofe 
were  the  Eury  tiontidae  and  the  Agiadae(6) ,  the  reft  not- 
withftanding  their  high  extraction,  had  no  mare  in  the 
government  on  account  of  their  birth.  For  as  to  the 

com- 

(5)  He  is  called  by  Xenophon     mentioned  again. 
Spithridates  ;  and  fo  fome  imnu- 

fcripts  read  the  name  in  the  (6)  See  a  further  account  of 
life  of  Agefilaus,  where  he  is  this,  vol  i.  p.  no.  n.  7.  The 

descendants 
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common  rewards  of  virtue,  they  were  attainably  by  all 
men  of  diftinguifhed  merit.  Lyfander  was  one  of  this 
family,  and  having  gained  fo  great  a  reputation  by  his  ac- 
tions, having  many  friends,  and  much  power,  he  was  un- 
eafy  to  fee  that  city  which  owed  its  encreafe  chiefly  to 
him,  ruled  by  others  no  better  defcended  than  himfelf.  He 
therefore  was  defirous  to  a  ter  the  fettlement  which  con- 
fined the  government  to  two  families,  only,  and  to  give 
all  the  Heraclidae  an  equal  right  to  it ;  nay,  fome  fay, 
that  he  defigned  to  extend  this  privilege  not  to  the 
Heraclidae  only,  but  to  all  the  Spartans,  and  to  make  it 
a  reward  not  fo  much  of  Hercules's  pofterity,  as  of  thofe 
who  bravely  imitated  that  valour  which  gave  him  a 
place  among  the  Gods.  And  he  had  great  hopes  that 
when  the  kingdom  was  thus  to  be  difpofed  of  no  Spar- 
tan could  appear  with  thofe  advantages  that  he  could. 
Upon  this  profpect  firft  he  endeavoured  by  himfelf  to 
convince  the  citizens  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  this  change, 
and  learned  by  heart  an  oration  which  Cleon  of  Halicar- 
naflus  had  made  for  nim  upon  that  fubject.  But  when 
he  perceived  the  difficulties  of  this  undertaking,  which 
was  not  to  be  effected  by  ordinary  means,  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  extraordinary.  For  as  in  tragedies,  when  any 
thing  of  great  importance  is  to  be  effected,  the  afiiftance 
of  fome  god  is  made  ufeof,  fo  he  to  promote  his  defigns 
had  recourfe  to  Oracles,  being  convinced  that  Cleon's 
eloquence  would  avail  but  little,  unlefs  he  could  firfl  fub- 
due  and  terrify  the  minds  of  the  people  by  fuperftition. 
Ephorus-  fays,  that  after  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
corrupt  the  Pythian  Oracle,  and  as  unfuccefsfully  fent 
Phericles  to  corrupt  the  prieflefies  of  Bodona,  he  went 
himfelf  to  the  Oracle  of  Ammon,  and  offered  the  priefls 
large  fums  of  gold  ,  but  they  with  great  indignation  re- 
jected his  bribes,  and  fent  people  to  accufe  him  at  Sparta. 
He  was,  however,  acquitted  ;  upon  which  the  Lybians 
took  their  leave  of  the  Spartans  in  this  manner ;  "  When 

"  you 

defcendants  of  Euryfthenes  there    fcendants  of  Procles  Eurytionti- 
mentioned  were  afterwards  called     dae,  from  Eurytion  the  grartdfon 
Agidse  or  Agiadz  from  Agis  the     of  Procles. 
fan  of  Euryfthencs  j  and  t-hc  de- 

(•>)  Xeno- 
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"  you  come  to  live  among  us  in  Africa  you  will  find  us 
"  more  impartial  judges."  For  there  was  an  antient  pro- 
phecy which  foretold  that  the  Lacedaemonians  mould 
fome  time  or  other  inhabit  Africa.  The  whole  ftrata- 
gem  of  Lyfander  requires  a  more  diftincl:  explication.  For 
it  was  not  an  ordinary  contrivance,  nor  built  upon  flight 
foundations,  but  deeply  laid  from  the  beginning,  and 
carried  on  with  confummate  art  and  addrefs  -,  fo  that  it 
may  be  compared  to  a  mathematical  demonftration,  in 
which  from  fome  principles  firft  afliimed,  the  conclufion 
is  regularly  deduced  through  a  variety  of  abflrufe  and 
intricate  arguments.  I  (hall  therefore  at  large  explain 
it  as  it  is  related  by  Ephorus,  a  great  hiftorianas  well  as 
philofopher. 

There  was  a  woman  in  Pontus  who  being  with  child, 
pretended  Apollo  was  the  father.  Many  with  a  great  deal 
of  reafon  fufpecled  it,  others  were  fo  credulous  as  to  be- 
lieve it.  Wherefore  when  me  came  to  be  delivered  of  a 
fo::,  feveral  perfons  of  the  greatefl  quality  in  the  coun- 
try took  peculiar  care  of  its  education,  and  for  fome  rea- 
fon or  other  gave  it  the  name  of  Silenus.  Lyfander  ta- 
king hold  of  this  occurrence,  made  it  the  ground  of  his 
whole  ftratagem,  and  chofe  fuch  confidants  to  afllft  him 
in  it,  whofe  character  might  bring  the  ftory  into  re- 
putation without  the  lead  fufpicion  of  forgery.  To 
make  the  beft  advantage  of  this,  they  fpread  abroad 
among  the  Spartans  another  ftory,  "  that  there  were  very 
"  ancient  Oracles  clofely  concealed  in  thecuflody  of  the 
"  priefls  at  Del  phi,  and  it  was  upon  record,  that  they  were 
"  not  to  be  prophaned  by  vulgar  hands,  neither  was  it 

"  lawful 

(7)  Xcnoplion  gives  a  full  ac-  fuaded  the  Corinthians  fiom  join- 
count  of  this  in  the  third  book  of  ing  them  ;  and  laftly  becaufe  they 
his  Grecian  hiftory.  He  fays  the  hindred  Agefilaus  from  facrificing 
Lacedaemonians  gladly  laid  hold  at  Aulis, overturned  the  altar,  pro- 
of the  firft  opportunity  of  taking  planed  the  faciifices,  and  refufed 
arms  again tl  the  Thcbans,  with  to  follow  him  into  Afia 
whom  they  had  been  long  of-  (8)  Plutarch  in  this  place  men- 
fended  ;  becaufe  they  had  claimed  tions  too  (lightly  thefe  circnmftan- 
to  them-felves  a  tenth  of  the  trea-  ccs  which  are  not  well  known, 
fure  taken  at  Deceica,  had  refufed  and  of  which  a  more  perfect  ac- 
to  attend  them  in  their  expedi-  count  may  not  be  unwelcome  to 
tion  agninft  the  Pirseus,  and  dif-  the  reader.  Xenophon  writes  that 

when 
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11  lawful  for  any  man  to  read  them,  till  in  fome  future  age 
"  one  mould  arife  who  could  manifeftly  prove  himfelf  the 
"fonof  Apollo,  and  challenge  to  himfelf  the  interpreta- 
"  tion  of  thefe  myfteries."  When  the  credit  of  this  report 
was  eflablifhed  among  the  people,   Silenus  was  to  come 
and  demand  the  prerogative  of  his  birth.    Thofe  of  the 
priefts  who  were  confederates  in  this  plot,  were  ftrictly  to 
examine  into  every  circumflance  of  his  nativity,  and  af- 
terwards being  fully  convinced  that  he  was  the  true  ion  of 
Apollo,  were  to  deliver  up  their  charge  to  him :  he  then 
was  to  read  in  pubiick  all  thofe  Oracles,  efpecially  that 
relating  to  the  governmentof  Sparta,  for  the  fake  of  which 
the  w hole  plot  had  been  contrived,  and  wherein  it  was  to. 
be  declared,  "  that  it  would  be  more  for  the  honour  and 
"  intereft  of  Sparta  to  break  the  prefent  fucceflion,  and 
"  for  the  future  to  chufe  their  Kings  out  of  the  moft  de- 
"  ferving  men  in  the  commonwealth."    But  when  Silenus 
was  grown  up,  and  every  thing  ready  foraclion,  the  whole 
bufmefs  miicarried  by  the  cowardice  of  one  that  was  an 
agent  in  it,  whofe   heart  failed  him  juft  at  the  time  of 
execution.     However   nothing  of  this   was  difcovered 
while  Lyfander  lived. 

He  died  before  Agefilaus  returned  out  of  Afia,  after 
having  embarked  his  country  in  a  war  againft  the  Bceo- 
tians,  or  rather  involved  all  Greece  in  it  ;  for  the  thing 
is  related  both  ways,  fome  laying  the  blame  upon  him, 
others  upon  the  Thebans  -,  and  others  charge  them  both 
with  it.  (7)  To  the  Thebans  it  is  objected  that  they 
overturned  the  altar,  and  prophaned  the  facrifice  Agefi- 
laus was  offering  in  the  town  of  Aulis,  and  that  (8) 
Androclidas  and  Amphitheus  having  been  corrupted  by 

the 

when  Tithrauftes  perceived  Aged-  be  diftributed  among  the  feveral 
laus  who  had  conceived  a  tho-  governors  in  the  cities  of  Greece  j 
rough  contempt  for  the  King  of  that  Timocrates  gave  part  there- 
Perfia,  had  no  thoughts  of  quit-  of  to  Androclidas,  ffmenias,  and 
ting  Afia,  but  on  the  contrary  was  Galaxidorus  at  Thebes,  to  Viruo- 
in  great  hopes  of  furprizing  the  laus  and  Perianthus  at  Corinth, 
Prince,  hewas  atalofswhat  courfe  and  at  Argos  to  Cyclo,  H>  <i  his 
to  take  in  that  extremity,  and  af-  adherents;  that  thereupon  :.licie 
ter  he  had  thoroughly  confidered  cities  oegan  to  cry  out  againft 
of  it,  refolved  to  fend  Timocrates  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  t  at 
the  Rhodian  with  fifty  talents  to  from  thence  fprung  the  combina- 

VOL.  JIJ.  O  tion 
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the  King  of  Perfia,  they  attacked  the  (9)  Phocians,  and  laid 
wafte  their  country,  to  draw  upon  the  Lacedaemonians 
this  confederate  war  of  the  Grecians.  They  who  make 
Lyfander  the  author  of  this  war,  fay  he  was  offended 
that  the  Thebans  alone,  of  all  the  confederates,  mould  lay 
claim  to  a  tenth  of  the  fpoils  taken  from  the  Athenians  at 
Decelea,  and  complain  of  his  fending  the  money  to  Spar- 
ta. But  what  provoked  him  moft  againft  the  Thebans 
was  that  they  mould  be  the  firft  to  furnifh  the  Athenians 
with  means  to  deliver  themielves  from  the  thirty  tyrants 
whom  he  had  eftablifhed  at  Athens,  and  for  fupporting 
of  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  had  publifhed  a  decree, 
"  that  thole  who  fled  out  of  Athens  mould  be  ppprehend- 
"  ed  wherever  they  fhould  be  found,  and  forced  back  into 
"  the  city,  and  that  whoever  endeavoured  to  refcue  them 
"  fhould  be  treated  as  enemies  to  Sparta."  The  Thebans 
gave  out  a  counter-order  to  this  decree,  which  was  ge- 
nerous and  becoming  the  pofterity  of  Hercules  and  Bac- 
chus ;  for  they  proclaimed  "  that  every  houfe  and  city  in 
"  Bosotia  fhould  be  open  and  free  for  any  Athenian  that  de- 
"  fired  protection,  and  that  whoever  did  not  aflift  a  fugitive 
"  v.  :io  v  as  ieized,  mould  be  fined  a  talent  ;  that  befides,  if 
u  r.ny  one  fhould  march  armed  through  Bceotia  to  the  re- 
"  lief  of  the  Athenians,  he  mould  find  a  fafe  paflage  with- 
'  out  being  in  the  leaft  molefted."  Neither  did  they  flop 
here,  for  as  their  decree  was  hofpitable  and  friendly,  fo 
their  actions  were  agreeable  to  it.  For  Thrafibulus  with 
feveral  other  fugitives  was  fo  far  aided  by  them  fe- 
cretly,  with  money  and  arms,  that  he  made  an  a£- 
fault  upon  the  caftle  of  Phyle,  and  pofiefied  himfelf  of 

it. 

tion  of  Greece  againft  Sparta.  Xe-  with  their  allies,  if  fome  of  them 

nophon  does  not  name  Amphithe-  did   not  begin  the   war  by  fome 

us;  but  Paufanias  mentions  him  act  of  hoftility,  perfuaded  the  Lo- 

with  only  a  finall  change  in  his  crians  to  pillage  a  tract    of  land 

name,  for  he  calls  him  Amphithe-  that  was  in  difpute  betwixt  the 

mis.  Phocians  and  Thebans,  not  doubt- 

(9)  This  likewife  wants   a  fur-  ing  but  the  Phocians  would  im- 

ther  explanation.    Thefe  men,  ef-  mediately,   by   way   of    reprifal, 

pecially   the  Thebansy  thus  brib-  enter  Locris  with  an  army.  They 

ed  by  the  King  of  Pema,  rightly  were  right  in    their    conjecture, 

judging  that    the  Lacedaemonians  The  Phocians  marched  into  Lo- 

would  not  be  the  firft   to  break  cris,  and  raifed  great  contributions. 

Hereupon 
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it.    Thefe  were  the  grounds  of  Lyfander 's  refentment 
againft  the  Thebans.     He  was  naturally  prone  to  auger, 
and  the  fretfulnefs  attendant  on  old  age  now   rendered 
his  paflion  more  violent.     He  therefore  importuned  the 
magistrates   to  employ  him  againft  the  Thebans ;  ac- 
cordingly he  marched    out  with    an    army  under  his 
command,  and  Paufanias   followed   him  with  another. 
Paufanias  went  round  by  Cythaeron,  with  a   defign.  to 
invade  Boeotia :  Lyfander  pafled  through  Phocis  in  order 
to  meet  him  ;  and  as  he  marched  along  he  took  by  fur- 
render  the  city  of  the  Orchomenians,   ftormed  Lebadia, 
and  plundered  it.     From  thence  he  fent  letters  to  Pau- 
fanias,  bidding  him   remove  from  Platasae   and   make 
hafte  to  join  forces  with  him  at  Haliartus,  where  he  him-* 
felf  would  certainly  meet  him  by  break  of  day.    Thefe 
letters  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,   the  meflen- 
ger  having  been  taken  by  fome  of  the  Theban  fcouts. 
Upon  opening  them  they  entryfted  their   city  with  the 
Athenians,  who  were  come  to  their  affiftance ;  then  fally- 
ing  out  at  the  firft  watch  they  arrived  at  Haliartus,  and 
put  part  of  their  forces  into  the  city,  juft  before  Lyfan- 
der was  come  up  with  his.     Lyfander  had  at  firft  refolv- 
ed  to  pitch  his  tents  upon  the  fide  of  an  hill,  and  wait 
for  Paufanias  ;  but  day  drawing  on  he  grew  impatient, 
and  led  his  foldiers  out  in  a  dire<ft  line  along  the  road 
to  the  walls  of  the  city. 

There  is  a  fountain  called  (i)  CifTufa,  in  which,  they 
fay,  Bacchus  was  wafhed  immediately  after  his  birth ; 
for  the  water  appears  like  wine,  is  of  a  bright  colour, 

and 


Hereupon  Androclidas  and  his  ad-  hold  of  this   occafio'n    to  declare 

herents  perfuaded  the  Thebans  to  war  againft  the  Thebans. 
march  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Lo-         (i)  I     have  not  read   in  any 

crians.  The  Thebans  immediately  other  author  of  a  fountain    near 

invaded  Phocis,  and  ravaged    the  Haliattus  called  CiiTufa.     Paufa- 

country.    The  Phocians  fent  for  nias  mentions  the  fountain  Tit- 

fticcours  to  Sparta,  declaring  that  phufa,  which  he  places  fifty   fur- 

they  had  not  begun  the  war,  but  longs   from   that  city.       t  is    the 

that  they  had  been  forced  to  enter  fame  with  that  which  Strabo  calli 

into  the  territories  of  the  Locrians  Tilphofa,  under  mount  Tilphofica 

in   their    own  defence;  and    the  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haliartus. 

Lacedaemonians  very  readily  laid  This  paflage   in  Plutarch   ought 

O  z 
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and  a  pleafant  tafle.  Not  far  off  grow  the  Cretan  (j) 
canes,  of  which  javelins  are  made,  by  which  the  Hali- 
artians  gucfs  Rhadamanthus  dwelt  there,  and  the  rather 
becaufe  his  fepulchre  too,  which  they  call  Alea,  is  feen 
in  this  place.  The  monument  of  Alcmena  is  hard  by, 
where  they  pretend  fhe  was  buried  ;  and  they  fay  that 
after  Amphitryon's  death  me  married  Rhadamanthus.  It 
was  hereabout  that  thofe  Thebans,  who  had  not  entred 
Haliartus  were  placed,  having  the  city  on  their  left 
hand;  and  from  hence  they  fell  upon  the  enemy's  rear. 
In  the  mean  time,  thofe  within  the  city  drew  up  in  or- 
der of  battle  together  with  the  Haliartians,  and  for  fome 
time  remained  quiet ;  but  as  foon  as  Lyfander  appear- 
ed with  his  van-guard  before  the  gates,  they  rufhed 
out,  killed  him,  and  a  foothfayer  that  attended  him, 
with  fome  few  more  ;  for  the  greater  part  made  their 
efcape  to  the  main  army,  but  the  Thebans  purfued  them 
ib  clofely  that  they  all  foon  difperfed  and  fled  to  the 
hills.  A  thoufand  of  them  were  killed  in  this  puriuit, 
and  three  hundred  of  the  Thebans  fell  by  chafing  them 
too  rafhly  into  craggy  and  dangerous  places.  Thefe 
three  hundred  had  been  fufpecfted  of  correfponding  with 
the  Laced aemoniar-s,  which  made  them  fo  rafh  and  de- 
fptrrate  ;  they  being  refolved  to  wipe  off  this  difgrace, 
though  with  the  lofs  of  their  lives.  The  news  of  this 
defeat  ca  ne  to  Paufanias,  in  his  march  from  Plataese 
to  Thefpise.  He  prefently  put  his  army  in  order,  and 
marc1-  .d  towards  Haliartus,  where  about  the  fame 
time  Thrafybulus  was  arrived  with  a  party  of  the 
Athenians  under  his  command.  Paufanias  would  have 
articled  with  them  upon  terms  for  the  dead,  but  the 
more  aged  among  the  Spartans  in  the  army  could  not 
think  of  it ;  they  murmured  at  it  among  themfelves, 
and  at  laft  went  all  together  to  the  King,  telling  him 
"  Lyfander's  body  was  not  to  be  redeemed  by  conditions, 
"  but  by  arms  ;  that  if  they  conquered,  they  might  then 

"  carry 

probably  to  be  corrected  by  thofe  rvpaf,    which  he   fays   does   not 

in  Paufanias  and  Strabo.  only  fignify    the    bottom    of  the 

(2)  This  palfage  confirms  Hefy-  iron  at  the  end  of  the  pike,  which 

chius's  explication   of  the   word  they  fix  into   the  ground,    yavfu- 
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**•  carry  it  off  honourably  ;  if  they  happened  to  be  over 
"  come  themfelves,  it  would  however  be  glorious  to  die 
"  upon  the  fpot  with  their  commander."  Pauianias,  how- 
ever, faw  it  was  too  difficult  a  matter  to  conquer  the 
Thebans.  who  were  juft  now  flumed  with  victory  ;  be- 
fides,  if  this  could  have  been  done,  the  body  lay  ib  near 
the  walls,  that  it  could  not  eafily  be  borne  off  without  a 
truce  ;he  therefore  immediately  difpatched  an  herald,  ob- 
tained a  treaty,  carried  off  the  dead,  and  retired  with  his 
army.  As  foon  as  they  had  palled  the  confines  of  Bceo- 
tia  they  interred  Lylander  in  the  territories  of  the.Pano- 
paeans,  the  friends  and  confederates  of  the  Spartans.  His 
monument  is  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  road  from  Delphi  to 
Chaeronea,  where  the  Lacedaemonians  for  fome  time  took 
up  their  quarters.  While  they  ftaid  there,  one  of  the 
Phocians  giving  an  account  of  the  battle  to  a  friend  of 
his  who  had  not  been  prefent  at  it,  faid,  "  The  enemy 
"  fell  upon  them,  after  Lyfander  had  patted  Hoplites." 
A  Spartan,  Lyfander's  friend,  that  ftood  by,  afked  him 
what  he  meant  by  Hoplites,  for  he  had  never  heard 
of  the  name  before.  "  I  mean  the  place,  faid  the  Pho- 
"  cian,  where  the  enemy  cut  off  our  van-guard  ;  the 
"  river  that  runs  under  the  walls  of  the  city  is  called 
"  Hoplites."  The  Spartan  immediately  wept  and  broke 
out  into  this  expreliion,  "  How  unavoidable  arc  the  de- 
**  crees  of  fate!"  For  it  feems  the  Oracle  had  pronoun- 
ced thefe  verfes  to  Lyfander  ; 

Hoplites'  roaring   torrent  fly, 

Nor  lefs  the  earth  born  dragon  fear  j 
Inevitable  fate  is  nigh 

he  attach  thee  in  the  rear. 


Some  indeed  fay,  Hoplites  does  not  run  to  Haliartus, 
but  is  a  river  near  Coronea,  which  mixed  with  the  river 
Phliarus  paifes  along  to  that  city.  It  was  formerly 
called  Hoplias,  but  now  it  is  known  by  the,  name  of 

Ifomantus.  ' 

Txp,  but  likewlfe  the  wood  of  the  Romans  in  the  war  againft  Per- 
pike,  and  of  the  javelin  too.  feus,  and  that  it  ftood  near  a  lake, 
SJtrabo,  fpeaking  of  Haliartus,  or  niarfliy  pool,  which  produced 
tejls  us  it  was  deftroyed  bj  the  canes,  or  reeds,  not  for  making 

Q  3  °*" 
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Ifomantus.  The  perfon  who  killed  Lyfander  was  an  of- 
ficer of  Haliartus,  called  Neochorus,  and  bore  a  dragon 
in  his  fhield,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  thing 
Dignified  by  the  Oracle. 

It  is  reported,  that  during  the  Peloponnefian  war,  the 
Thebar.s  alib  received  an  Oracle  from  Apollo  Ifmenius, 
which  foretold  the  battle  at  (3)  Delium,  and  this  at  Ha- 
liartus, though  this  happened  thirty  years  after.  The 
Oracle  runs  thus : 

Avoid,  when  eager  in  the  chafe  you  run, 
The  confines  'where  thefavagi  wolf  is  found ; 
Let  caution  check  your  hajlyfteps  ;   andfljun 
That  den  of  foxes  the  Orchalian  ground. 

The  country  about  Delium  he  calls  the  confines,  where 
Boeotia  borders  upon  Attica  ;  by  the  Orchalian  ground, 
is  meant  a  hill  now  called  Alopecus,  (4)  on  that  fide  of 
Helicon  which  looks  towards  Haliartus. 

The  Lacedaemonians  looked  upon  Paufanias's  proceed- 
ings as  fo  difhonourable  to  a  Spartan  General,  that  they 
would  have  tried  him  for  his  life;  b\it  he  not  venturing 
to  appear,  fled  to  Tegea,  where  he  devoted  himfelf  to 
a  reclufe  life  in  the  temple  of  Minerva. 

Lyfander's  poverty,  which  was  difcovered  at  his 
death,  made  his  virtue  more  admired,  when  it  appeared 
that  notwithstanding  he  had  fo  much  wealth  at  his 
command,  and  fuch  abfblute  authority  over  fo  many 
cities,  he  had  not  at  all  encreafed  the  wealth  of  his 
own  family.  This  is  obferve'd  by  Theopompus,  whom 
we  may  fooner  believe  when  he  commends,  than  when 
he  finds  fault,  for  he  is  more  apt  to  difcommend  than 

to 

of  javelins,  as  Plutarch  fays  here,  and  twenty-two  years  before  the 

hut  pipes  or  flutes.     And  we  fhall  birth  of  Chrift  ;    and  the   battle 

find  a  pafTage  in  the  life  of  Sylla,  at  Haliartus  where  Lyfander  was 

wherein    Plutarch   fpeaks  in  the  killed,  was  fought  in  the  fecorrd 

fame  manner  with  Strabo.  year  of  the    ninety-fixth  Olyrn- 

(3)  The  battle  of  Deiium,  in  piad,  three  hundred   and  ninety- 

which  the    Athenians    were    de-  three  years  before    the   incarna- 

feated  by  the  Thebans,  happened  \ ion. 

in   the  firft  year   of  the  eighty-  (4)  It  was  called  Alopecus,  be- 

oi.ith  Olympiad,    four    hundred  caafe  it  abounded  with  foxes. 

0) 
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to  praife.  Ephorus  fays,  that  upon  fome  difpute  after- 
wards between  the  confederates  with  Sparta,  when  Ly- 
fander's writings  were  to  be  examined,  Agefilaus  was 
ordered  to  make  the  fearch,  who  found  a  difcourfe  of 
Lyfander's  concerning  the  government,  where  he  en- 
deavoured to  fhow  how  advantageous  it  would  be  to 
the  commonwealth,  if  the  right  of  fucceflion,  which 
the  family  of  the  Eurytiontidae  and  Agiadae  pretended  to, 
was  broke,  and  the  kingdom  made  elective ;  this  dif- 
courfe Agefilaus  defigned  to  publifh,  and  difcover  by 
that  means  to  the  people  the  real  character  ofLyfander. 
But  Lacraditas,  a  wife  man,  and  at  that  time  prefident 
of  the  Ephori,  prevented  him,  telling  him,  "  It  would 
"  be  difhonourable  to  diflurb  Lyfander  now  at  peace  in 
"  his  grave;  and  that  he  ought  rather  to  bury  that  dif- 
"  courfe  with  him,  fmce  it  was  written  in  a  very  artful 
"  and  perfuafive  manner. 

The  Spartans  bellowed  many  honours  on  him  after 
his  death,  amongft  which  this  was  none  of  the  leafl; 
there  were  fome  who  had  engaged  themfelves  to  Ly- 
fander's daughters,  while  they  thought  him  rich ;  but  when 
they  faw  how  poor  and  honeft  he  died,  they  broke  off  the 
contract,  Thefe,  in  refpect  to  Lyfander's  memory,  the 
Spartans  feverely  fined  :  for  there  was,  it  feems,  in  Sparta 
a  lav/  which  punifhed  as  well  thofe  that  broke  ofr^  or 
deferred  a  promifed  marriage,  as  thofe  who  engaged 
in  an  ill  one ;  and  this  law  was  levelled  at  thofe  chiefly 
who  endeavoured  to  marry  into  rich,  rather  than  good 
families.  Thus  we  have  faithfully  related  all  the  re- 
markable paflages  we  could  gather  relating  to  the 
of  Lyfander, 


'O  4  S  r  L  L  A. 
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LUcius  Cornelius  Sylla  was  defcended  of  a  Patrician 
or  noble  family.  They  fay  that  one  of  his  an- 
ceflors,  called  Rufinus,  had  been  Conful,  but  that 
this  honour  rendered  the  difgrace  which  he  fuffered  more 
remarkable  (i)  ;  for  being  found  poilefled  contrary  to 
the  law  of  more  than  ten  pounds  weight  of  plate,  he 
was  expelled  the  fenate.  To  this  was  owing  the  obfcu- 
rity  jn  which  his  poflerity  lived  for  a  long  time  after. 
Sylla  himfelf  was  born  to  a  fcanty  fortune.  In  his 
younger  days  he  dwelt  in  hired  lodgings,  for  which  he 
paid  but  a  very  fmall  rate,  fo  that  afterwards  he  was 

upbraided 


(  )  This  was  P.  Cornelius  Rufi- 
nus, who  indeed  had  been  twice 
Conful.  The  firil  time  was  in 
the  year  of  Rome  463,  and  the 


fecond  thirteen  years  after.  He 
was  expelled  the  fenate  two  years 
after  his  fecond  Confulfhip,  when 
Q^Fabricius  Lufcinus,  and  C.  J£- 
miliu; 
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upbraided  as  one  who  was  grown  tco  wealthy  for  a  per- 
fonof  his  extraction.  For  as  he  was  one  day  boafting  in 
very  high  terms  of  his  exploits  in  Libya,  a  perfon  of  great 
character  made  anfwer  ;  "  And  how  canft  thou  be  an  ho- 
"  neft  man,  who  though  thou  hadft  nothing  left  thee  by 
*'  thy  father,  art  now  mailer  of  fuch  large  poflefTions  ?" 
For  though  in  the  days  of  Sylla  men  were  degenerated 
from  that  innocence  and  integrity  for  which  the  preceding 
ages  had  been  renowned,  and  were  addicted  to  luxury 
and  expence,  yet  it  was  even  then  as  great  a  reproach 
to  a  man  not  to  have  perfevcred  in  the  poverty  of  his 
anceftors,  as  to  have  fquandered  a  large  eflate.  And 
afterwards  when  he  was  become  abfolute,  and  had  pro- 
fcribed  and  murdered  a  great  number  of  perfons,  the 
fon  of  a  man  who  had  been  enfranchifed,  having  been 
condemned  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  for  concealing  a  friend  of  his  that  was  in  the  pro- 
fcription,  upbraided  Sylla  for  dealing  fo  feverely  by  an 
old  acquaintance,  recounting  how  they  had  lived  long 
together  under  the  fame  roof,  where  he  paid  two  thou- 
fand  feflerces  for  the  upper  apartment,  and  Sylla  three 
thoufand  for  that  under  him ;  fo  that  the  difference  be- 
tween their  fortunes  then  was  no  more  than  one  thoufand 
fefterces,  which  is  equal  p  two  hundred  and  fifty  Attick 
drachmas.  And  thus  much  of  his  original. 

As  for  his  face,  and  the  fhape  of  his  body,  they  may 
be  judged  of  from  his  flames,  only  his  eyes  could  not 
be  reprefented  by  them.  They  were  of  a  lively  blue, 
fierce  and  menacing,  and  were  rendered  ftill  more  fo 
by  his  complexion.  For  his  face  was  full  of  red  fiery 
pimples,  intermixt  here  and  there  with  fpots  of  white. 
H?nce,  fome  fay,  he  was  furnamed  Sylla  (2),  in  allu- 
fion  to  which  an  Athenian  droll  ridiculed  him  in  tjii$ 
verfe, 

Sylla V  a  mulberry  Jireia'd  o'er  with  meal. 

Nor 

mtlius  Papus  were  cenfors.  Vel-  (z)  Sil  or  Syl,  is  t  jellow  kind 
leius  Paterculus  tells  us  Sylla  was  of  earth  which  when  burnt  be- 
the  fixth  in  defcent  from  this  Ru-  comes  red.  Hence  Syllaceus  color 

in  Vitruvius  fignifies  purple. 

(3)  The 
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Nor  is  it  improper  to  mention  fuch  remarks  as  thefe,  in 
defcribing  a  perfon,  who  by  nature  was  fo  addicted  to 
raillery,  that  in  his  youthful  obfcurer  years  he  would 
converfe  freely  with  mimicks  and  jefters,  and  accom- 
pany them  in  all  their  debauches.  And,  when  he  was 
in  the  height  of  his  power,  he  would  often  fend  for  the 
mofl  impudent  flage-players  and  lewd  buffoons  of  the 
town,  to  drink  with  them,  and  contend  in  licentious 
wit,  without  any  regard  to  his  age,  or  the  dignity  of 
his  place ;  fo  that  many  times  affairs  of  the  greatefr. 
importance,  which  required  his  whole  thought  and 
application,  lay  negleded.  At  hours  of  refrefbment 
it  was  not  in  Sylla's  nature  to  admit  of  any  thing 
that  was  ferious,  and  though  at  other  times  he  was 
a  man  of  bufinefs,  and  auftere  of  countenance,  yet 
would  he  alter  fo,  all  on  a  fudden,  as  foon  as  he  en- 
tered upon  drinking  and  mirth,  that  he  put  himfelf 
•upon  a  level  withthofe  minftrels,  buffoons,  and  dancers, 
who  governed  him  juft  as  they  pleafed.  To  this  difiblute 
converfation  and  company  was  owing  that  contagion  of 
libertinifm  which  always  {luck  clofe  to  him,  that  pro- 
penfity  to  libidinous  defires,  which  never  left  him  even 
when  he  was  ftricken  in  years.  In  his  youth  he  fell  in 
love  with  Metrobius  a  player,  and  preferved  that  infa- 
mous paflini  a  long  time.  He  once  fell  in  love  with  a 
woman  ca  led  Nicopolis,  who  though  fhe  was  a  common 
proflitute,  yet  was  very  wealthy,  and  was  fb  taken  with 
his  addrefs,  and  the  gracefulnefs  of  his  youth,  that  fhe 
became  paffionately  fond  of  him,  and  when  fhe  died 
left  him  her  heir ;  he  likewife  inherited  the  eflate  of  his 
mother-in-law,  who  loved  him  as  her  own  fon.  By 
thefe  additions  to  his  fortune  he  became  confiderably 
wealthy. 

He  was  chofen  Quaeftor  to  Marius  in  his  firft  Conful- 
fhip,  and  at  ended  him  into  Africa  in  the  war  againft 
Jugurtha.  When  he  was  arrived  in  the  camp  he  foon 
acquired  a  great  reputation  on  many  accounts ;  and 
having  made  a  right  ufe  of  a  favourable  opportunity, 
he  gained  the  friendfhip  of  Bocchus  King  of  Numidia. 
For  his  ambafladors  having  made  their  efcape  out  of 

the 
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the  hands  of  fome  Numidian  robbers,  Sylla  entertained 
them,  treated  them  with  much  kindneis  and  genero- 
fity,  difmiffed  them  with  handiome  prefents,  and  fent 
them  on  their  journey  under  the  protection  of  a  guard 
of  foldiers. 

Bocchus  had  hated  and  feared  his  fon-in  law  Jugurtha. 
That  Prince  was  then  in  the  court  of  Bocchus,  whither 
after  his  defeat  he  had  betaken  himfelf  for  protection. 
Bocchus  being  refolved  to  betray  him,  fent  for  Sylla, 
chufmg  rather  to  let  him  feize  him,  than  to  deliver 
him  up  himfelf.  Sylla  having  firft  communicated  the 
fecret  to  Marius,  marched  with  a  fmall  force,  and  threw 
himfelf  into  imminent  danger  ;  for  confiding  in  a  bar- 
barian, and  one  who  had  been  unfaithful  to  his  own 
relations,  he  out  of  defire  to  apprehend  another  man's 
perfon,  furrendered  his  own.  Bocchus,  having  both 
of  them  now  in  his  power,  was  neceflitated  to  betray 
the  one  or  the  other,  and  after  a  long  debate  with  him- 
felf, at  laft  refolved  on  his  firft  defign,  and  gave  up 
Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of  Sylla. 

Marius  indeed  triumphed   for  this  action,   but  his 
enemies  afcribed  the  whole  glory  of  it  to  Sylla,  which 
he  inwardly  refented,  efpecially  when  Sylla,  who  was 
naturally  vain-glorious,  and  faw  himfelf  advanced  on 
a  fudden  from  a  private  condition  to  fuch  a  high  degree 
of  honour  and  efteem  in  die  world,  was  fo  overcome 
with  vanity  and  ambition,  that  he  caufed  a  reprefenta- 
tion  of  this  adventure  to  be  engraved  on  a  fignet  with 
which  he  ever  after  conftantly  fealed  his  letters.     The 
(device  was  Bocchus  furrendering  Jugurtha,  and  Sylla  tak- 
ing him  into  cuftody.      This  touched  Marius  to   the 
quick  i  however  judging  Sylla  to  be  too  inconfiderable  a 
perfon  to  be  envied  by  him,  he  continued  ftill  to  em- 
ploy him  in  the  army,  making  him  one  of  "his  lieute- 
nants in  his  fecond  Confulfhip,  and  in  his  third  he  made 
him  a  military  tribune.     In  thefe  pofts  Sylla  performed 
.  many  fignal  fervices  •,    for  when  he  v/as  lieutenant,  he 
took  Copillus,  chief  of  the  Tectofages,  prifoner ;   and 
when  he  was  tribune,  he  prevailed  upon  the  Marfians, 
a  great  and  warlike  people,  to  become  friends  and  con- 
federates 
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federates  of  the  Romans.  But  when  he  perceived  Man" us 
began  to  be  jealous  of  him,  and  would  no  longer  afford 
him  opportunities  of  adion,  but  rather  oppofed  his  ad- 
vancement, he  applied  himfelf  to  Catulus,  Marius's 
collegue  in  the  Confullliip. 

This  Catulus  was  a  good  man,  btit  wanted  that  vigour 
and  activity  which  is  ncceflary  in  a  military  commander ; 
he  therefore  in  affairs  of  difficulty  employed  Sylla,  whofe 
power  and  reputation  by  this  means  greatly  encreafed. 
He  fubdued  mofl  of  the  barbarians  that  inhabited  the 
Alps ;  and  in  a  time  of  fcarcity,  he  undertook  to  furnifh 
the  army  with  provifions,  and  brought  in  fuch  ftores 
as  were  not  only  fully  fufficient  for  the  forces  under  Ca- 
tulus,  but  thefurplus  ferved  to  fupply  thofe  commanded 
by  Marius. 

This,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf  exafperated  Marius  flill 
the  more  againft  him.  So  flight  and  frivolous  was  the 
firfl  beginning  of  that  enmity  between  them,  which 
afterwards  produced  fuch  implacable  animofities  and 
feditions  among  the  Romans,  and  fuch  {laughter  of  fel- 
low citizens,  and  ended  at  laft  in  an  abfolute  tyranny, 
and  in  the  confufion  of  the  whple  flate.  This  proves 
Euripides  to  have  been  a  wife  man,  and  well  fkilled  in 
the  diftempers  of  fiates,  when  he  forewarned  men  (3)  to 
beware  of  ambition,  as  the  mofl  deftrudtive  and  perni- 
cious Goddefs  to  thofe  who  confult  her. 

Sylla  by  this  time  thinking  that  the  reputation  of  his 
arms  abroad  was  fufficient  to  entitle  him  to  a  fhare  in 
the  civil  adminiflration,  betook  himfelf  immediately 
from  the  camp  to  the  afiembly,  and  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Pnetorfhip,  but  loft  it.  This  difappointment  lie 
wholly  afcribed  to  the  people ;  for  he  fays  himfelf  that 
they  knowing  his  intimacy  with  King  Bocchus,  and  for 
that  reafon  expert!  rg,  that  if  he  was  made/Edile  be- 
fore his  Prsetoifhip,  he  would  gratify  them  with  mag- 
nificent entertainments  of  hunting  and  combats  of  Li- 
byan wild  beafts,  chofe  other  praetors,  on  purpofe  to 

force 

(3)Thepaflage  alluded  to  here  (.)  This  cannot  be  underftood 
by  Plutarch  is  in  the  Phceniffe,  of  Caius  Julius  Csfar,  who  was 
y.  534.  ,but  four  years  old  when  Sylla  was 
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force  him  on  the  /Edilefhip.  The  vanity  of  this  pre- 
text was  diffidently  proved  by  matter  of  fad  For  the 
year  following,  partly  by  flattering  the  people,  and 
partly  by  money,  he  got  himfelf  elected  Praetor.  This 
made  (4)  Caefar  reply  one  day  with  a  fmile,  v/hen  Sylla 
was  reprimanding  him,  and  threatning  to  make  ufe  of 
his  own  authority  agamft  him,  "Thou  doft  well  to  call  it 
<c  thy  own,  for  thou  haft  bought  it."  At  the  expiration  of 
his  Prsetorfhip  he  was  fent  over  into  Cappadocia,  under 
pretence  of  re-eft abli thing  Ariobarzanes  in  his  kingdom, 
but  in  reality  to  give  a  check  to  the  growing  power  of 
Mithridates,  who  had  enlarged  his  dominions  by  new 
coitquefts  and  acquifitions  equal  to  his  paternal  inherit- 
ance. He  carried  with  him  few  troops  out  of  Italy, 
but  found  the  allies  very  ready  to  fupply  him  ;  fo  that 
having  defeated  a  great  body  of  the  Cappadocians,  ard 
a  ftill  greater  of  the  Armenians,  who  came  to  their  afljft- 
ance,  he  difplaced  Gordius,  and  confirmed  Ariobarzanes 
in  the  kingdom. 

During  his  ftay  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Oro- 
bazus,  a  Parthian  came  to  him  in  quality  of  Ambadador 
from  King  Ariaces.  There  had  as  yet  been  no  corre- 
fpondence  between  the  two  nations.  And  this  we  may 
lay  to  the  account  of  Sylla's  felicity,  that  he  mould  be 
the  firft  Roman  to  whom  the  Parthians  addrefled  them- 
felves  for  alliance  and  friendfhip.  At  the  time  of  au- 
dience, having  ordered  three  chairs  to  b  fet,  one  for 
Ariobarzanes,  one  for  Orobazus,  ard  a  third  for  hirnfelf, 
he  placed  himfelf  in  the  midft ;  for  which  the  King  of 
Parthia  afterwards  put  Orobazus  to  death.  Seme  peo- 
ple commended  Sylla  for  his  lofty  behaviour  towards 
the  barbarians :  others  accufed  him  of  arrogance  and 
unfeafonable  ambition.  It  is  reported  that  a  certain 
Chalcidian,  of  Orobazus's  retinue,  looking  Sylla  in  the 
face,  and  obferving  attentively  the  different  changes  of  his 
mind  and  motions  of  his  body,  according  to  the  rules  of 
his  art,  declared,  "  That  it  was  impofiible  for  him 
"  not  to  be  hereafter  the  greateft  of  men,  and  that 

it 

Praetor.  The  perfon  meant  here  Czfar,  who  was  Conful  four  yean 
muft  undoubtcdlybe  Sextus  Julius  after  Sylla's  Prcetor/hip. 

(5)  Thii 
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"  it  was  ftrange  that  he  could  be  content  not  to  be  fb 
"  already." 

At  his  return  Cenforinus  accufed  him  of  extortion, 
for  drawing  a  vaft  fum  of  money  from  a  kingdom  that 
was  in  alliance  and  friendfhip  with  the  Romans.  How- 
ever, Cenforinus  did  not  bring  it  to  a  trial,  but  let  fall 
his  accufation.  The  quarrel  between  Sylla  and  Marius 
began  to  break  out  afrefh,  receiving  new  life  from  the 
officioufnefs  of  Bocchus  who  to  pleafe  the  people  of 
Rome,  and  ingratiate  himfelf  with  Sylla,  caufed  feveral 
images  of  Victory  to  be  erected  in  the  capitol,  and  near 
them  the  figure  of  Jugurtha  as  he  was  Surrendered  by 
him  into  the  hands  of  Sylla.  Marius  impatient  of  this 
affront  refolved  to  pull  them  down,  and  Sylla's  friends 
were  prepared  to  hinder  it ;  fo  that  the  city  would  have 
been  brought  into  the  utmoft  confufion,  had  not  the 
confederate  war,  which  lay  long  a  fmothering,  blazed 
forth  at  laft,  and  prevented  the  fedition. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  war,  which  was  great  in  itfelf, 
and  diverfified  with  many  remarkable  events,  and 
which  brought  many  misfortunes  and  extreme  dan- 
gers upon  the  Romans,  Marius  made  it  appear  that  mi- 
litary virtue  is  of  no  confequence  unlefs  accompanied 
with  a  flrong  and  vigorous  conflitution :  whereas  Sylla 
on  the  other  hand  having  performed  many  great  ex- 
ploits, was  efteemed  by  the  citizens  a  great  commander, 
by  his  friends  the  greateft,  and  even  by  his  enemies 
the  moft  fortunate.  However  he  did  not  behave  on 
that  occafion  like  Timotheus  the  fon  of  Conon  the  Athe- 
nian, who  when  his  enemies  attributed  all  his  fuccefs 
to  fortune,  and  had  pictured  him  afleep,  with  Fortune 
by  his  fide,  cafling  her  nets  over  cities,  and  catching 
them  for  him,  was  highly  incenfed,  and  complained 
that  he  was  robbed  of  the  glory  due  to  his  actions. 
And  upon  his  return  once  from  an  expedition  wherein 
he  had  been  fuccefsful,  he  faid  publickly  to  the  people, 
"  In  this,  at  lead  O  Athenians,  fortune  has  no  mare."  This 
prefumption  of  Timotheus  fo  offended  the  Goddefs  that 
from  that  time  fhe  was  always  his  enemy  ;  and  he  never 
afterwards  accomplifhed  any  thing  great,  but  was 

baffled 
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baffled  in  all  his  undertakings ;  fo  that  in  the  end  he  fell 
into  difcredit  with  the  people,   and  was  banifhed. 

Sylla  took  a  quite  contrary  courie.  He  did  not  only  fuf- 
fer  others  to  extol  his  good  fortune,  but  he  himfelf  joined 
with  them  in  magnifying  his  actions  and  afcribing  them 
to  the  immediate  influence  of  that  Deity  ^   but  whether 
this  was  done  out  of  vanity,  or  whether  he  was  really  in 
earned,  is  a  queftion.      He  tells  us  himfelf  in  his  me- 
moirs, l'  that  of  all  his  actions,  .thofe  which  he  had  been 
u  forced  to  execute  in   a  quite  different  manner  from 
<:  what  had  been  at  firfl  projected,  and  on  which  he  had 
**  ad  ventured  on  a  fudden,  had  been  always  more  fuccefs- 
"  ful  than  thofe  which  had  been  undertaken  upon  the  ma- 
"  tureft  deliberation."  Befide  this  he^onfeiles,  "  That  he 
"  was  born  for  fortune  rather  than  war,  by  which  it  isplain 
he  attributes  more  to  fortune  than  valour.     In  fhort  he 
makes  himfelf  entirely  the  creature  of  fortune,  account- 
ing even  the  unanimity  that  fubfifled  between  him  and 
Metellus,  a  man  of  equal  authority  with  himfelf,  and 
afterwards  his  father-in-law,  as  a  blefling  from  heaven. 
For  expecting  to  find  him  a  turbulent  man  in  office,  he 
found  him  on  the  contrary  a  quiet  and  obliging  collegue. 
In  thofe  memoirs  of  his  which  he  dedicated  to  Lucuilus, 
he  admonifhes   him   to   efleem  nothing    more  certain 
than  what  the  Gods  mould  advertife  him  of  in  a  vifion 
by  night.      He  further  tells  us.  that  at  a  time  wjien  he 
was  fent  at  the  head  of  an  army  againfl  the  confede- 
rates, the  earth  opened  on  a  fudden  near  a  place  called 
Laverna,  from  whence  iffued  a  great  deal  of  fire,  and  a 
flame  mooting  up  to  the  heavens,  and  that  the  focth- 
fayers  being  coniulted  thereupon,  returned  for  anfwer, 
"  That  a  perfon  of  uncommon  courage  and  beauty  mould 
"  take  the  reins  of  government  into  his  hands,  and  fupprcfs 
"the  tumults  and  (editions  with  which  Rome  was  at  that 
"  time  agitated."     Sylla  faid,  that  he  was  that  man  of  un- 
common courage  and  beauty.     For  as  to  his  beauty  that 
was  evident  from  the  golden  colour  of  his  hair  j  and 
as  to  his  courage,  he  thought  he  might  without  fliame 
proclaim  it  openly,  after  fo  many  great  and  glorious 

actions. 
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aliens.     And  thus  much  concerning  his  opinion  of  the 
Gods. 

As  to   the  reft  of  his  character,  he  was  irregular 
and  iaconfiftent ;  very  rapacious,  but  (till  more  liberal  -t 
in  promoting  or  disgracing  whom  he  pleafed,  alike  un- 
accountable ;  c.inging  to  thofe  lie  flood  in  need  of,  and 
trampling  on  them  who  flood  in  need  of  him;  fo  that 
it  was  hard  to   tell,  whether  his  nature  had  more  in  it 
of  difdain  or  flattery.     He  was  fo  unequal  in  inflicting 
punifhments,    that  he  would  fometimes  put  men  to  a 
cruel  death  upon  the  fiightefl  grounds,  and  fometimes 
(how   no  refentment  againfl   the  greatefl   crimes ;   he 
would  receive  into  favour  the  moll  heinous  offenders 
upon  eafy  terms,  but  fmall  and  inconfiderable  offences 
he  would  punifh  with  death,  and  confifcation  of  goods. 
It  feems  probable  from  hence,  that  he  was  really  of  a 
violent,  cruel  and  revengeful  nature,  but  that  he  could 
check  his  difpofition  when  his  interefl  required  it.     In 
this  very  confederate-war,  when  the  foldiers  with  flones 
and  clubs  had  killed  Albinus  a  chief  commander,  and 
his  own  lieutenant,  he  entirely  neglected  to  punifh  the 
perpetrators  of  this  murder ;  nay  he  took  occafion  from 
thence  to  boafl  that  he  mould  hereafter  have  the  foldiers 
more  under  command,  and  more  enterprizing,  as  they 
would  bs  felicitous  to  expiate  their  crime  by  their  va- 
lour ;  nor  was  he  in  the  leafl  concerned  at  the  reproaches 
to  which  he  was  expofed  for  that  omiflion  ;  but  employ- 
ing all  his  thoughts  how  to  crufh  Marius,  and  feeing  the 
confederate-war  almofl  at  an  end,  he  did  all  he  could 
to  recommend  himfelf  to  the  army,  as  a  means  of  being 
declared  General  of  the  forces  againfl  Mithridates. 

At  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  chofen  Conful  with 
Quintus  Pompeius,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
made  an  advantageous  alliance  the  fame  year  by  mar- 
ry ing  Caecili  a,  the  daughter  of  Metellus  the  High-pricfl. 
The  common  people  made  fatirical  fongs  on  this  wed- 
ding, and  many  of  the  nobility  were  difgufled  at  it, 
efleeming  him,  as  Livy  writes,  unworthy  of  fuch  a  wife, 
whom  before  they  thought  worthy  of  a  Confulfhip.  This 
was  not  his  only  wife,  for  firft  in  his  younger  days  he 

married 
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married  Ilia,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  after  her 
jElia,  and  then  Ccelia,  whom  he  difmilTed  on  account  of 
her  barrennefs ;  however,  when  he  parted  with  her  he 
paid  her  great  refpecl:,  exprefTed  h:s  high  opinion  of  her 
.  character,  and  gave  her  many  prefents.  But  us  in  a 
very  few  days  after  he  efpoufed  Metella,  fo  precipitate  a 
match  made  it  believed  that  barrennefs  was  not  the  real 
caute  for  which  Ccelia  had  been  divorced.  As  for  Me- 
tella, he  loved  and  honoured  her  as  long  as  he  lived  ; 
and  me  was  known  to  have  fo  great  an  intereft  with 
him,  that  at  a  time  when  the  people  were  defircus  to 
have  thofe  of  Marius's  faction  recalled,  who  had  been 
banifhed,  and  Sylla  refufed  to  confent,  they  all  unani- 
moufly  called  out  upon  Metella,  defiring  her  to  intercede 
for  them.  And  after  he  had  made  himfeif  mafter  of 
Athens,  it  is  thought  he  treated  the  city  more  feverely 
than  he  would  other  wife  have  done,  becaufe  fome  of 
the  citizens  during,  the  liege  had  among  other  infults 
which  they  uttered  from  the  walls,  fpoken  with  indig- 
nity of  Metella.  But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

Sylla  being  now  Conful,  thought  the  dignity  of  that 
office  a  trifle,  in  comparifon  of  his  future  views  and 
expectations.  He  longed  impatiently  for  the  chief 
command  in  the  war  againft  Mithridates  ;  but  in  this  he 
was  oppofed  by  Marius,  who  out  of  an  exceffive  ambi- 
tion and  defire  of  fame,  thofe  never-dying  paffibns, 
though  his  body  was  feeble,  and  infufficient  for  the  fer- 
vice  by  reafon  of  his  age,  yet  ftill  thirfted  after  foreign 
wars  and  expeditions ;  and  watching  his  time  whilfl 
Sylla  was  gone  to  the  camp,  to  fettle  fome  affairs  which 
were  left  unfinished,  he.  fat  brooding  at  home,  and  at  laft 
hatched  that  execrable  fedition,  which  wrought  more 
mifchief  to  Rome,  than  (he  had  received  from  all  her 
former  wars  put  together.  This  the  Gods  had  foretold 
by  many  figns  and  prodigies.  For  a  flame  broke  forth 
of  its  own  accord  from  the  ftaves  of  their  enfigns,  which 
was  hard  to  be  extinguifhed.  Three  ravens  brought 
their  young  into  one  of  the  ilreets  of  Rome,  and  devoured 
them  in  publick  view,  carrying  the  fragments  back 
again  to  their  nefts.  Some  mice  having  gnawed  the 
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confecrated  gold  in  one  of  the  temples,  the  keepers  of 
that  temple  caught  one  of  them  (a   female)    in  a  trap, 
where  fhe  brought  forth  five  young  ones,  and  eat  up 
three  of  them.    But  what  was  moft  aflonifhing,  one  day 
in  a  calm  and  clear  fky  was  heard  the  found  of  a  trum- 
pet, fo  loud,  (brill  and  doleful,  that  it  (truck  terror  and 
amazement  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.     The  Hetruf- 
can  fages  affirmed,  that  this  prodigy  betokened  the  ap- 
proach of  a  new  age,  and  a  revolution  of  the  whole  uni- 
verfe.     For  according  to  them,   there  are  to  be  in   all 
eight  ages  or  generations  of  men,  all  differing  one  from 
the  other  in  their  cuftoms  and  manner  of  life ;  that  to 
each  of  thefe  God  has  allotted  a  certain  meafure  of  time, 
determined  by  the  circuit  of  the  great  year  ;  that  when 
one   age   is   almoft   expired,  and   another   approaches, 
the  heavens  or  the  earth  give  notice  of  it  by  ibme  won- 
•derful  tokens;  fo  that  they  who  have  carefully  (ludied 
thefe  things,  find  that  at   certain  periods   a  generation 
of  men  arifes,  differing  in  cuftoms,'  and  manners,   and 
more  or  lefs  regarded  by  the  Gods  than  the  preceding. 
They  add,  that   among  other    mighty  changes  which 
happen  in  this  fucceflion.  of  ages,  or  generations,  that 
which  'attends  the  art  of  divination  is  not  the  lead  ob- 
fervable ;  that  it  is  highly  efteemed  in   one   age,  and 
hicceeds  in  all  its  predictions,  which  are  fupported   by 
clear  and  evident  tokens  fent  from  above  ;  and  that   in 
another  it  is  defpifed,  and  vilified,  founding   its  pre- 
dictions not  upon  the  certainty  of  fcience,  but  forming 
them  at  random  and  by  conjecture,  and  having  a  very 
obfcure  and  imperfect  view  of  futurity.     This  was  the 
mythology  of  the  Tufcan  fages,  who  were  thought   to 
be  more  knowing  than   all  others.     Whilft   the  fenate  k 
was  alTembled   in  the  temple  of  Bellona  to  confult   the 
diviners  upon  thefe  prodigies,   a  fparrow  came  %ing  in 
before  them  all,  with  a  grafhopper  in  her  mouth  ^  and 
dividing  it  into  two  parts,  one  of  them  fhe  let  fall,  and 
flew  away  with  the  other.     Upon  this   the  diviners  de- 
clared   that  they   apprehended    a   dangerous    fedition, 
which  would  break  out  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  and  thofe  dwelling  in  the  country;   for,  faid  they 
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the  citizens  are  noify  and  clamorous,  like  the  grafhop- 
per,  whereas  the  country  people  keep  at  home,  and 
never  come  to  Rome,  but  upon  days  of  a-Iembly,  as 
did  this  fparrow  (5). 

About  this  time  Marius  aflbciated  with  the  tribune 
Sulpitius,  a  man  fecond  to  none  in  the  mofl  atrocious 
villanies ;  fo  that  we  are  not  to  enquire  what  'other  vil- 
lains he  excelled  in  wickednefs,  (fcr  he  excelled  them 
all)  but  wherein  he  outdid  himfclf.  He  was  a  com- 
pound of  cruelty,  impudence  and  avarice,  all  which  he 
exercifed  to  that  degree,  that  he  committed  the  moil 
criminal  and  enormous  acYions  without  the  lead  hefita- 
tion  or  reluctance.  He  fold  by  publick  auction  the 
Roman  freedom  to  foreigners  and  the  Ions  of  enfran- 
chifed  perfons,  telling  out  the  purchafe  money  on 
counters  erected  for  that  purpofe  in  the  Forum.  He- 
kept  three  thoufand  fwordmen  in  conftant  pay,  and 
had  always  about  him  a  company  of  young  gentlemen 
of  the  Equeftrian  order,  ready  on  all  occafioi.s  to  exe- 
cute his  commands,  whom  he  filled  his  Antifenatorian 
band.  He  had  caufed  a  law  to  be  enacted,  that  no  fe- 
nator  mould  contract  a  debt  of  above  two  thoufand 
drachmas ;  but  he  himfelf  after  his  deceafe  was  found 
indebted  three  millions.  This  was  the  man  whom  Ma- 
rius let  in  upon  the  commonwealth  ;  and  as  his  only 
method  of  tranfacling  publick  affairs  was  by  violence 
and  arms,  he  made  feveral  ordinances  of  dangerous 
confequence,  and  amongft  the  reft,  that  \\hich  gave  to 
Marius  the  conduct  of  the  Mithridatick  war.  Upon 
this  the  confuls  decreed  a  ceflation  of  all  publick  bufi- 
nefs ;  but  as  they  were  one  day  holding  an  aiTembly  of 
the  people  near  the  temple  of  Caflor  and  Pollux,  he  let 
loofe  his  Antifenatorian  band  upon  them,  and  amongfl 
many  others  flew  the  young  fon  of  Pompey  theConful,  in 
the  Forum,  Pompey  himfelf  hardly  efcaping  in  the  crowd. 
But  Sylla  being  clofely  purfued  into  the  houfeof  Marks, 
was  brought  back  into  the  Forum,  and  forced  to  difiblve 
the  order  for  a  ceffation  from  bufinefs.  Sulpitius  then 

depoied 

(5)  The  original  is  obfcure  in  this  place. 
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depofed  Pompey ;  however  he  continued  Sylla  in  his 
Confulfhip,  at  the  fame  time  confirming  to  Marius  the 
chief  command  in  the  war  againfl  Mithridates, 

Immediately  upon  this  two  military  tribunes  were 
difpatched  to  Nola,  to  take  the  charge  of  Sylla's  army, 
and  refign  it  to  Marius.  But  Sylla  got  mil  to  the  camp ; 
and  the  ibldiers  having  heard  what  errand  the  tribunes 
were  fent  upon,  immediately  floned  them.  Marius  in 
requital  put  the  friends  of  Sylla  in  the  city  to  the  fword, 
and  plundered  their  houfes.  The  people  were  all  in 
commotion,  hurrying  to  and  fro,  fome  from  the  camp 
to  the  city,  others  from  the  city  to  the  camp.  The 
fenate  was  now  no  longer  mailer  of  itfelf,  but  was  wholly 
governed  by  the  dictates  of  Marius  and  Sulpitius ;  where- 
fore being  informed  that  Sylla  was  advancing  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  towards  the  city,  they  fent  two  of 
their  praetors,  Brutus  and  Servillius,  to  forbid  his  nearer 
approach.  They  having  delivered  their  meflage  to 
Sylla  in  too  haughty  a  manner,  the  foldiers  had  like  to 
have  (lain  them  in  their  firfl  tranfports  ;  however,  after 
breaking  their  rods,  dripping  them  of  their  purple 
robes,  and  treating  them  in  other  refpeds  with  great  in- 
dignity, they  difmified  them. 

When  the  Romans  faw  them  return  in  that  condition 
without  their  enfigns  of  authority,  they  were  in  the  ut- 
moft  conflernation  j  they  faw  the  florm  ready  to  break, 
and  that  a  fedition  was  unavoidable.  Marius  put  him- 
felf  in  readi  fiefs  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  Sylla  with 
his  collegue  Pompey  marched  at  the  head  of  fixcompleat 
legions  from  Nola.  His  foldiers  were  impatient  to  ad- 
vance directly  to  Rome ;  but  he  was  himfelf  wavering 
and  undetermined,  fear  ing  the  event  of  fo  hazardous  an 
enterprize.  As  he  was  facrificing,  Poflhumius  the  footh- 
fayer  having  infpected  the  entrails,  ftretched  forth  both 
his  hands  to  Sylla,  and  required  to  be  bound  and  kept 
in  cuftody  till  the  battle  was  over,  voluntarily  fubmitting 

himfelf 

(6)  This  place  muft  neceflarily  the  word  has  been  corrupted,  and 
have  been  between  Noia,  and  that  inftead  of  riixi«s?  it  ought  to 
Rome.  But  as  it  is  a  place  un-  be  tead  ntx]«V,  for  Piftae  was  an 
k  Vwn>  Lubinus  is  of  opinion  that  inn  or  place  of  publick  reception 
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himfelf  to  the  feverefl  punifhment,  if  Sylla's  expedtati- 
ons  were  not  immediately  crowned  with  fuccefs.  It  is 
faid  that  there  appeared  to  Sylla  in  a  dream  that  God- 
defs,  whom  the  Romans  learned  to  worfhip  from  the 
Cappadocians,  whether  it  be  the  Moon,  Minerva,  or  Bel- 
lona.  He  thought  that  this  Goddefs  Hood  near  him,  and 
delivered  him  a  thunderbolt,  that  fhe  named  to  him  his 
enemies  one  by  one,  and  bid  him  difcharge  it  againft 
them,  and  that  thereupon  they  immediately  fell  and 
difappeared.  Encouraged  by  this  vifion,  which  he  re- 
lated the  next  morning  to  his  collegue,  he  marched  on 
towards  Rome.  About  Picinae  (6)  he  was  met  by  fome 
ambafladors  who  befoughthim  not  to  come  in  thathoftile 
manner  againft  the  city,  and  allured  him  that  the  fenate 
had  decreed  to  grant  him  every  thing  that  was  juft  and 
reafonable.  He  feemingly  fubmitted  to  their  requeft, 
promifed  to  encamp  in  that  very  place,  and  ordered  the 
ground  to  be  marked  out  accordingly. 

The  ambafladors  believing  him  to  be  in  earned  re- 
turned to  Rome.  But  as  foon  as  they  were  gone,  he 
fent  a  party,  under  the  command  of  Lucius  Balilius  and 
Caius  Mummius,  to  fecure  one  of  the  gates  and  the  wall 
on  the  fide  of  the  /Efquiline  hill  ;  while  he  himfelf  fol- 
lowed with  all  expedition  at  the  head  of  his  whole  army. 
Bafilius  having  pofleft  himfelf  of  the  gate,  and  entered 
the  city,  the  unarmed  multitude  got  up  to  the  tops  of 
their  houfes,  from  whence  pelting  him  with  flones  and 
tiles,  they  made  him  halt,  and  at  lafl  forced  him  back 
to  the  wall.  Sylla  by  this  time  was  come  up,  and  fee- 
ing what  was  done,  called  aloud  to  his  men,  bidding 
them  fet  fire  to  the  houfes  ;  and  he  himfeif  with  a  flam- 
ing torch  in  his  hand  led  the  way,  and  commanded  his 
archers  to  make  ufe  of  their  fire-darts,  and  to  let  them 
fly  at  th?  tops  of  the  houfes  :  this  he  did  without  the 
leaft  confideration,  being  enflamed  with  rage,  and  giv- 
ing himfelf  up  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  his  paflion  ; 
he  thought  only  of  his  enemies,  and  mowed  no  regard 
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or  pity  either  to  friends,  relations,  or  acquaintance ;  the 
inurnment  of  his  vengeance  was   fire,   which  knows  no 
difti nation  of  friend  or  foe,  of  innocence  or  guilt. 

In  this  difpute  Marius  being  driven  into  the  temple 
of  Vefta,  proclaimed  liberty  to  all  the  fiaves  who  would 
join  him  -,  but  the  enemy  coming  on,  he  was  over- 
powered, and  fled  me  city. 

Sylla  having  afifembled  the  fenate,  had  fentence  of 
death  pafled  on  Marius,  and  fome  few  others  amongft 
whom  was  Sulpitiusthe  tribune.  Sulpitius  being  betray- 
ed by  one  of  his  flaves  was  immediately  feized,  and  exe- 
cuted. Sylla  enfranchifed  the  Have  who  had  betrayed 
him,  but  at  the  fame  time  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  head- 
long down  the  Tarpeian  rock.  As  for  Marius,  he  fet  a 
price  on  his  head  by  proclamation,  which  was  an  action 
inconfiflent  both  with  gratitude  and  policy,  fincehehim- 
felf  had  fled  not  long  before  into  the  houfe  of  Marius, 
who  notwithftanding  difrnifTed  him  in  fafety.  If  Marius, 
had  then  given  way  to  Sulpitius,  who  was  for  difpatch- 
ing  Sylla,  he  might  now  have  been  fupreme  and  uncon- 
trouled  ;  but  he  chofe  rather  to  fpare  his  life,  and  releafe 
him,  for  which  Sylla  when  Ii3  had  the  fame  advantage 
over  him,  made  him  a  very  ungrateful  return. 

By  thefe  .proceedings  Sylla  highly  offended  the  fenate, 
who  could  not  wit'i  fafety  exprefs  their  refentment,  but 
the  difpleafure  and  indignation  of  the  commonalty  mow- 
ed itfelf  plainly  by  their  actions.  For  they  ignominioufly 
rejected  Nonius  his  nephew,  and  one  of  his  friends  cal- 
led Servius,  who  were  candidates  for  the  Confulfllip, 
and  depended  upon  his  intereft  and  recommendation  ; 
and  they  named  two  others  in  their  ftead,  whofe  promo- 
tion they  thought  would  give  him  the  greatefl  uneafi- 
nefs.  Sylla  pretended  to  be  well  pleafed  with  this, 
faying,  "  He  with  joy  faw  the  people  by  his  means 
"  reftored  to  the  full  liberty  of  acting  as  they  pleafed." 
And  to  pacify  the  publick  odium,  he  created  Lucius 
Cinna  Conful,  one  of  the  adverfe  party,  having  firft 
bound  him  under  oaths  and  imprecations,  to  be  true 
to  his  intereft :  for  Cinna  afcending  the  capitol  with  a 
in  his  hand,  took  a  folemn  oath,  to  which  he 
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added  this  imprecation,  u  That  in  cafe  he  did  not  faith- 
"  fully  adhere  to  the  intereftof  Sylla,he  might  be  thrown 
"  out  of  the  city  in  ths  fame  manner  as  he  then  threw  that 
"  flone  out  of  his  hand  ;  at  which  words  he  threw  it  on  the 
ground  in  the  prefence  of  many  people. 

Notwithftandmg  this,  Cinna  had  no  fooner  entered 
upon  his  charge,  but  hs  began  to  undo  all  that  had 
been  done  by  Sylla,  againft  whom  he  commenced  a  cri- 
minal fuit,  and  appointed  Virginius,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
to  be  his  accuierj'but  Sylla  leaving  him  and  the  court 
of  judicature  to  themfelves,  fet  forward  againft  Mithri- 
dates. 

About  the  time  when  Sylla  failed  with  his  forces  from 
Italy,  Mithridates,  who  was  then  at  Pergamus,  wasdif- 
turbed  by  many  omens  and  Prognofticks  among  which 
was  the  following.  It  is  reported  that  a  Victory,  which 
by  means  of  a  certain  engine  contrived  by  the  Pergame- 
nians  was  to  defcend  with  a  crown  in  her  hand  'and 
place  it  upon  the  head  of  Mithridates  at  his  entrance  into 
the  theatre,  fell  afunder  when  it  had  almoft  reached  his 
head,  and  that  the  crown  tumbled  down,  and  was  broke  , 
to  pieces.  This  prodigy  extremely  terrified  the  people, 
and  greatly  difcouraged  Mithridates  himfelf,  though  his 
affairs  had  hitherto  fucceeded  beyond  expectation  ;  for 
having  wrefled  Afia  from  the  Romans,  and  driven  Nico- 
medes  and  Ariobarzanes  out  of  their  kingdoms  of  Bithynia 
and  Cappadocia,  he  fixed  his  court  at  Pergamus,  and 
from  thence  conferred  on  his  friends  riches,  principali- 
ties, and  kingdoms.  Of  his  two  fons,  the  eldeft  reigned 
peaceably  in  Pontus,  and  the  territories  of  the  Bofphorus, 
which  were  the  ancient  inheritance  of  his  predecetlbrs, 
and  extended  as  far  as  the  de farts,  bordering  on  the  lake 
Mseotis.  His  other  fon  Ariarathes  was  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  making  a  conqueft  of  Thrace  and  Ma- 
cedon,  whilft  his  generals  at  the  head  of  other  forces 
were  fighting  viftqrioufly  for  him  in  other  quarters. 
Among  thefe  the  moft  confiderable  was  Archelaus,  who 
having  a  large  fleet  under  his  command,  was  become 
abfolute  at  fea,  and  having  fubdued  the  Cyclaces,  with 
all  the  other  iflands  King  within  the  oromo: 

P  A  alea, 
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Malea,  and  even  Euboea  itfelf,  at  laft  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  Athens.  From  thence,  he  made  his  excurfi- 
ons  as  far  as  TheiTaly,  caufing  all  the  cities  in  Greece  to 
revolt  from  the  Romans,  without  meeting  any  impedi- 
ment, till  he  came  to  Chseronea.  There  Brutius  Sura, 
deputy  to  Sentius  Governor  of  Macedon,  a  man  of  great 
abilities  and  undaunted  courage,  oppofed  himfelf  to 
this  impetuous  torrent,  v/hich  had  laid  wafte  all  Boeotia, 
and  having  defeated  Archelaus  in  three  engagements 
drove  him  out  of  Greece,  and  forced  him  back  to  fea. 
However  having  received  Lucullus's  orders  to  give  place 
to  Sylla,  who  had  been  appointed  his  fucceflbr,  he  quit- 
ted Boeotia,  and  returned  to  Sentius,  at  a  time  when  the 
Ro.nan  affairs  fucceeded  beyond  expectation  under  his 
management,  a  .d  Greece  was  ripe  for  a  change,  being 
charmed  with  his  valour  and  conduct.  Thefe  were  the 
greateft  of  Brutius's  exploits. 

Sylla  at  his  arrival  received  by  ambaffadors  the  fub- 
mifiions  and  invitations  of  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  ex- 
cept Athens,  which  was  forced  by  the  tyrant  Ariftion  to 
declare  for  the  King :  whereupon  Sylla  marched  thither 
with  all  his  forces,  and  befieged  the  Piraeus,  erecting 
batteries  of  all  kinds,  and  trying  every  manner  of  aflault. 
If  he  had  waited  but  a  little  longer,  he  might  have 
taken  the  upper  city  without  any  hazard,  for  it  was  re- 
duced by  famine  to  the  laft  extremity.  But  being  in 
hade  to  return  to  Rome,  and  in  daily  fear  of  fome  inno- 
vations there,  he  fpared  neither  dangers,  combats,  nor 
expences,  fo  he  might  but  once  put  an  end  to  that  war ; 
for  befides  his  other  warlike  preparations,  he  had  no 
lefs  than  ten  thoufand  yoke  of  mules  daily  employed 
in  the  fervice  of  his  machines,  and  batteries.  At  laft 
being  in  want  of  timber,  (for  many  of  his  machines 
had  oeen  crufhed  by  their  own  enormous  weight,  and 
as  many  ruined  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy)  he  fupplied 
himfelf  from  the  facred  groves,  and  cut  down  the 
ffotely  walks  in  the  academy,  and  Lyceum,  two  famous 
inclofures  in  the  fuburbs.  And  as  money  was  wanting 
for  the  expence  of  the  war  he  had  recourfe  to  the  facred 
and  inviolable  treafures  of  the  temples,  and  accord- 
ingly 
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ingly  Tent  for  the  richeft  and  moft  precious  offerings 
in  Epidaurus  and  Olympia.  He  likewife  \vrote  to  the 
Amphydtions  aflembled  at  Delphi,  requiring  them  to  fend 
the  treafure  of  the  God  to  him,  and  telling  them  that  "  it 
"  would  remain  in  fafer  cuftody  with  him ;  or  if  he  mould 
"  be  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  it  they  might  be  fure  he  would 
"  return  the  value  v/hen  the  war  was  ended.!'  At  the  fame 
time  he  fent  to  Delphi  one  of  his  friends  called  Caphis  a 
Phocean,  who  had  orders  to  receive  it  all  by  weight. 

When  Caphis  arrived  at  Delphi  he  was  loth  to  lay 
hands  on  holy  things,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  be- 
wailed to  the  Ampliidyons  the  neeeility  he  was  under. 
At  that  inflant  ibme  among  them  preterded  to  hear  -the 
found  of  Apcllo's  lyre  in  the  innermoft  part  of  the 
temple  ;  fo  that  Cap- 'is,  either  really  believing  it  to  be 
true,  or  elfe  being  dtfirous  to  ftrike  a  religious  awe  into 
Sylla  fent  him  an  account  of  what  had  happened.  But 
Sylla,  laughing  at  his  fimplicity  returned  for  anfwer,  "That 
"  it  was  matter  of  wonder  to  him  that  Caphis  mould  not 
"  underftand  that  mufick  was  a  fign  of  joy  and  not  of  an-r 
"  ger  ;  that  therefore  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  go  boldly, 
"and  take  the  treafure  which  the  God  fo  chearfully 
"offered  him. 

Thus  all  this  treafure  was  conveyed  away,  whilfl 
the  greateft  part  of  Greece  knew  not  of  what  it  confifled ; 
only  there  was  a  filver  tun,  which  of  the  many  Royal 
donations  had  till  then  remained  untouched.  This  be- 
ing too  weighty  and  cumberfome  for  any  one  carriage, 
the  Amphydions  were  forced  to  cut  it  in  pieces  ;  that 
therefore  was  a  part  of  the  treafure  which  could  not  be 
fecreted.  This  made  the  Grecians  recal  to  their  memory 
fometimes  Titus  Flaminius,  and  Manius  Acilius,  and 
fometimes  Paulus  /Emilius,  of  whom  one  having  driven 
Antiochus  out  of  Greece,  and  the  other  two  overthrown 
the  kings  of  Macedon,  were  fo  far  from  violating  the 
temples,  that  they  exprefl  a  high  veneration  for  them, 
and  enriched  them  with  new  donations.  Thofe  indeed 
were  generals  duly  elefted  according  to  law ;  they  were 
leaders  of  men  well  difciplined,  and  taught  to  yield 
ready  obedience  to  command ;  they  in  the  worth  and 

dignity 
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dignity  of  their  minds,  were  fovereign  princes,  though 
their  equipage  and  expence  was  that  of  private  perfons ; 
for  they  fcorned  to  receive  more  from  the  publick,  than 
the  eftablifhed  allowance,  and  thought  it  more  ignomi- 
nious for  a  General  to  flatter  his  foldiers  than  fear  the 
enemy  ;  whereas  the  commanders  of  thefe  times  obtain- 
ing the  fuperiority  by  force,  not  worth,  and  employ- 
ing their  arms  againft  each  other,  rather  than  againft 
the  enemy,  were  conftrained  to  temporize  in  authority, 
and  -hi  ring  the  foldiers  labour  at  the  price  of  luxury, 
by  degrees  rendered  their  whole  country  mercenary, 
and  became  themfelves  flaves  to  the  vileil  of  wretches, 
that  they  might  rule  over  their  betters.  Thefe  prac- 
tices expelled  Marius,  and  again  brought  him  in  againfl 
Sylla.  Thefe  caufed  Cinna  to  be  the  affaffin  of  O&avius, 
and  Fimbria  of  Flaccus.  Sylla  may  not  unjuftly  be  faid 
to  have  been  the  chief  author  of  all  thefe  evils  ;  for  he, 
in  order  to  entice  over  to  his  party  fuch  as  were  under 
the  command  of  others,  was  profufely  bountiful  to 
thofe  under  his  own ;  fo  that  what  by  bribing  the  one 
to  revolt,  and  encquraging  the  other  in  all  the  excefles 
of  luxury  and  intemperance,  he  foon  came  to  want  mo-* 
ney,  efpecially  for  the  carrying  on  of  that  fiege. 

He  had  indeed  an  impatient  reftlefs  defire  to  bemafler 
of  Athens.  Whether  he  was  led  by  a  fenfelefs  emulation  to 
fight  as  it  v/ere  againft  the  fbadow  of  that  once  celebrated 
city ;  or  whether  he  was  provoked  at  the  bitter  jells  and  fcur- 
rilities  which  the  tyrant  Ariftion  vented  daily  from  the  walls 
againft  him  and  Mctella,  on  purpofe  to  vex  and  gall  him. 

This  Ariftion  was  a  compound  of  lewdnefs  and 
cruelty,  the  very  fink  of  all  the  vicious  humours  and 
ill  qualities  of  his  matter  Mithridates.  Thus  this  city, 
•which  had  furvived  fo  many  wars,  efcaped  fo  many 
tyrannies,  and  got  the  better  of  fo  many  feditions,  was. 
now  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  by  this  tyrant,  who 
hung  upon  her  like  a  mortal  and  incurable  diftemper.  At 
the  time  when  a  Medimnus  of  wheat  was>fold  for  a  thou- 
fand  drachmas,  and  the  inhabitants  were  forced  to  live  on 
the  herbs  and  roots  which  they  found  about  the  citadel, 
and  even  on  fodden  (hoe-leather  and  oil-bags,  he  wal- 
lowed 
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lowed  in  luxury  and  debauch,  his  whole  employment 
was  revelling  and  dancing  (and  that  even  in  the  day- 
time) and  infulting  and  ridiculing  the  enemy.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  differed  the  holy  lamp  of  the  Goddefs  to 
expire  for  want  of  oil ;  and  when  the  High-prieftefs 
lent  to  him  for  half  a  pint  of  wheat,  he  fent  her  fo 
much  pepper.  When  the  priefts  and  fenators  went  to 
him  in  a  body,  and  entreated  him  to  have  compaffion 
on  the  city,  and  obtain  a  capitulation  for  it,  he  di£ 
perfed  them  by  a  flight  of  arrows.  At  length  he  was 
with  much  difficulty  perfuaded  to  fend  two  or  three  of 
his  drunken  companions  to  treat  with  Sylla  ;  who  per-' 
ceiving  that  they  offered  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  but 
only  made  a  pompous  declamation  about  Thefeus,  Eu- 
molpus,  and  the  exploits  of  the  Athenians  againft  the 
Medes,  replied,  "  You  may  return,  my  friends,  and  take 
"  your  fpeeches  back  with  you  ;  I  was  not  fent  hither  by' 
"the  Romans  to  improve  my  learning,  but  to  chaftife 
"  the  rebellious. 

In  the  mean  time  news  came  to  Sylla,  that  fome  old 
men  difcourfmg  in  the  Ceramicus,  were  overheard  to 
blame  the  tyrant,  for  not  fecuring  the  wall  near  the 
place  called  Heptachalcos,  the  only  part  which  the  enemy 
could  eafily  attack  with  fuccefs.  Sylla  neglected  not 
the  report,  but  going  in  the  night  and  difcovering  the 
place  to  be  available,  immediately  made  the  attack.  Syl-. 
la  himfelf  mentions  in  his  memoirs,  that  Marcus Tei us  was' 
the  fir  ft  man  who  fcaled  the  wall,  and  that  meeting  with 
an  adverfary,  and  ftriking  him  on  the  head  with  great  vio- 
lence, he  broke  his  fword,  and  that  notwithstanding  this 
he  did  not  retire  but  firmly  maintained  his  ground.  The 
city  was  taken  on  that  part,  as  the  old  men  had  foretold. 

When  Sylla  had  levelled  that  part  of  the  wall  which 
flood  between  the  Piraean  and  the  Holy  Gate,  he  entered 
the  breach  about  dead  of  night  in  a  moft  dreadful  man- 
ner, to  the  found  of  vaft  numbers  of  trumpets  ond  cor- 
nets, and  amidft  the  fhouts  and  menaces  of  a  licentious 
army,  let  loofe  to  rapine  and  murder,  and  who  with 
their  drawn  fwords  immediately  difperfed  themfelves 
through  all  the  flreets.  We  have  no  account  of  the 

number 
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number  of  the  (lain ;    only  from  the  fpacc  of  ground 
overflowed  with  blood,  we  may  even  now  make  fome  cal- 
culation of  it  ;  for  to  pals  by  the  execution  done  in  other 
quarters  of  the  city,  the  blood  fpiit  in  the  Forum  only 
covered  the  wholeCeramicus,  as  far  as  the  gate  Dipylum. 
Some  fay  it  forced  its  way  through  the  gate,  and  over- 
flowed the  fuburb.      But  though  fo  many  were  flain  by 
the  foldiers,  yet  the  number  of  thofe  was  not  lefs,  who 
out  of  .pity  and  love  to  their  country  then  at  the  point 
of  deftruction,  flew  themfelves,  the  bed  of  the  citizens 
defpairing  and  dreading  to  furvive;  as  not  expecting 
either  humanity  or  moderation  in  Sylla.      At  length, 
partly  by  the  good  offices  of  Midias  a^d  Calliphon,  two 
Athenian  exiles  who  threw  themfelves  at  his  feet,  and 
befought  him  to  fpare  the  city,  partly  at  the  intercefliofi 
of  fome  fenators  who  had  followed  his  camp,  and  fe- 
conded  their  requeft,  and  partly  becaufe  he  had  by  this 
time  glutted  himfelf  with  revenge,  he  put  a  flop  to  his 
cruelty,  and  making  honourable  mention  of  the  ancient 
Athenians,  faid,  "  I  forgive  the  many  for  the  fake  of  a  few, 
"  the  living  for  the  dead."   He  took  Athens  according  to 
his  own  memoirs,   on  the  kalends  of  March,    which 
agrees  exactly  with  the  firft  of  Anthefterion,  which  day 
the  Athenians  diftinguimed  by  many  ceremonies  ob- 
ferved  in  memory  of  the  great  wafte  and  defolation 
caufed  by  a  deluge,  which  they  fay  happened  about  that 
time  of  the  year  many  ages  before  (7). 

At  the  taking  of  the  town,  the  tyrant  fled  into  the 
citadel,  and  was  there  befieged  by  Curio,  who  had  that 
charge  committed  to  him.  He  held  out  a  confiderable 
time,  but  was  at  lafl  forced  to  furrender  for  want  of 
water.  There  feemed  fomethirg  providential  in  this 
circumftance ;  for  on  the  very  day  and  hour  on  which 
Gurio  made  Arifliati  his  prifoner,  thefky,  which  till  then 
had  been  very  clear  and  ferene,  was  overeat  on  a  fud- 
den,  the  clouds  gathered,  and  the  rain  fell  in  fuch 
abundance,  that  the  citadel  was  overflowed. 

Not 

(7)  The  deluge  of  Ogyges,  happened  in  Attica  near  fevcnteen  hun- 
dred years  before. 

(8)  Some 
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Not  long  after  Sylla  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  Pi- 
raeus, and  burnt  all  the  buildings  there,  and  among  the 
reft  the  arfenal,  which  had  been  built  by  Philo^  and 
was  a  matter-piece  of  architecture. 

In  the  mean  time,   Taxiles,    Mithridates's  Genera.1, 
coming  down  from  Thrace  and  Macedon,  with  an  army 
of  a  hundred  thoufand  foot,  ten  thoufand  horfe,  and 
ninety  armed  chariots,  fent  orders  to  Archelaus  to  join  hirrv 
Archelaus  was  at  that  time  riding  in  the  haven  of  Muny- 
chia,  with  intention  neither  to  quit  the  fea,   nor  engage 
the  Romans,  but  to  protract  the  war,  and  cut  off  the  ene- 
my's provifions  ;  which  Sylla  perceiving  much  better  than 
Taxiles,  decamped  immediately,  and  quitting  a  country 
fo   barren   that  "it   was   not   able  to   fubfift   an  army 
even  in  times  of  peace,  marched  with  his  forces  into 
Bceotia.     He  was  thought  by  fome  to  have  taken  falfe 
meafures,  in  leaving  Attica,  a  rugged  country,  and  un- 
eafy  for  the  cavalry  to  move  in,  for  the  plain  and  open 
fields  of  Bseotia,   when  he  knew  the  barbarians  ttrength 
to  confift  moftly  in  horfe  and  chariots.    But,  as  was  laid 
before,  to  avoid  famine  and  fcarcity,  he  was  forced  to 
run  the  rifque  of  a  battle :    befides,  he  was  in  pain  for 
Hortenfius,  a  rran  expert  in  war,  and  of  a  bold  and  en- 
terprizirg  ipirit,   who  was  marching  to  join   him    with 
a  ftrong  reinforcement  out  of  Theflaly,  and  was  way-laid 
by  the  barbarians  in  the  ftraits.     But  Caphis  our  coun- 
tryman,   led  Hortenfius  another  way,  unknown  to  the 
barbarians.      He  conducted  him  by  ParnafTus,  to  a  pott 
fituate  under  Tithora,  which  at  prefent  is  a  large  city,  but 
was  then  no  Better  than  a  fort  built  on  the  brow  of  a 
fteep  precipice,  whither  the  Phoceans  fled  and  fecured 
themfelves  at  the  time  when  Greece  was   invaded  by 
Xerxes.  Hortenfius  encamping  here,  kept  off  the  enemy 
by  day,  and  at  night  defcending  by  difficult  paflages, 
arrived   fafe  at   Patronis,  where  he  joined  Sylla  who 
was   come    with   the    legions   to   meet   him.      Thus 
united,  they  potted  themfelves  on  a  fertile  hill,  in  the 
plains  of  Elateia,  planted  with  trees,  and  watered  at 
the  bSttom  :  it  is  called  Philoboeotus,  and  is  much  com-  . 
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mended  by  Sylla  for  the  fruitfulnefs  of  its  foil,  and  its 
agreeable  fituation. 

As  they  lay  thus  encamped,  they  feemed  to  the  enemy 
a  contemptible  number,  for  they  were  not  above  fifteen 
hundred  horfe,  and  lels  than  fifteen  thoufand  foot  ^ 
wherefore  the  reft  of  the  commanders  over-perfuading 
Archelaus,  and  drawing  up  the  army,  covered  the  field 
with  horfes,  chariots,  bucklers,  and  targets.  The 
clamour  and  hideous  roar  of  fo  many  nations,  {land- 
ing thick,  together  in  order  of  battle,  feemed  to  rend 
the  iky ;  nor  did  the  pomp  and  fplendor  of  their  ap- 
pearance contribute  a  little  toftrike  terror  into  their  ene- 
mies. For  the  brightness  of  their  armour  magnificently 
embellifhed  with  gold  and  filver,  and  the  rich  colours 
of  their  Median  and  Scythian  verts,  intermixed  with  the 
glittering  of  brafs  and  polifhed  fleel,  feemed  as  they 
moved  to  kindle  the  air,  with  a  fparkling  gleam  like 
lightning ;  at  which  the  Romans  were  fo  terrified  that 
they  kept  clofe  within  their  intrenchments.  It  was  im- 
poflible  for  Sylla  by  any  means  to  remove  their  fear ;  and 
he  thought  it  not  fafe  to  force  them  to  fight  whilft  they 
were  under  that  confternation.  Wherefore  he  was  ob- 
liged to  fit  down  in  quiet,  and  endure,  though  much 
againft  his  will,  the  feoffs  and  infults  of  the  barbarians. 
However  this  very  thing  in  the  end  turned  to  his  advan- 
tage. The  enemy's  contempt  of  the  Romans  was  fol- 
lowed by  negligence  and  diforder  among  themfelves. 
Befides,  they  had  fo  marry  commanders  among  them 
that  they  obeyed  none.  Some  few  of  them  contained 
themfelves  within  their  trenches ;  the  reft  were  fcattered 
up  and  down  in  queft  of  plunder,  and  wandered  feve- 
ral  days  journey  from  their  camp.  It  is  faid  that  in 
thefe  excurfions  they  demolished  the  city  of  Panopea, 
facked  Lebadia,and  pillaged  the  temple  wherein  the  Ora- 
cles were  delivered ;  and  all  this  they  did  without  any 
orders  from  their  Generals. 

Sylla  in  the  mean  time  being  extremely  grieved  and 
enraged  to  fee  the  cities  all  round  deftroyed,  fuffered 
not  his  foldiers  to  lie  idle,  but  continually  kept  them 
to  hard  labour,  .  He  made  them  turn  the  courfe  of  the 

river 
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river  Cephifus,  and  draw  deep  trenches,  exempting  none 
from  work ;  but  being  himfelf  a  fevere  infpedor,  he 
rigoroufly  punifhed  thofe  that  were  remifs,  that  being 
weary  with  working  they  might  chufe  rather  to  fland 
the  hazard  of  an  engagement.  This  happened  as  he 
defigned  it  ;  for  after  they  had  been  toiling  for  three  days 
together,  as  Sylla  parTed  by  to  infpedt  the  works,  they 
all  cried  out  to  him  to  lead  them  againft  the  enemy. 
Sylla  replied,"  This  demand  proceeds  rather  from  a  back- 
"  wardnefs  to  labour,  than  any  forwardnefs  to  fight ;  but 
"  if  you  are  in  earneft,  and  have  really  a  mind  to  fight, 
"  go  take  your  arms  and  poiTefs  yourfelves  of  that  poft." 
At  thefe  words  he  pointed  to  them  a  place  where  former- 
ly ftood  a  caftle  of  the  Parapotamians,  but  which  was 
now,  the  town  being  deftroyed,  nothing  more  than  the 
ridge  of  a  mountain,  fharp  and  craggy,  and  feparated 
from  mount  Edylium  by  the  river  AfTus,  which  runs 
between  them,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  falls  into 
the  Cephifus.  The  river  growing  very  rapid  and  impetu- 
ous by  this  confluence,  renders  that  ridge  a  fafe  and 
commodious  port  for  an  encampment.  Wherefore  Sylla 
perceiving  that  the  Chalcafpides,  or  brafs  targetiers  of  the 
enemy,  were  in  motion  to  pod  themfelves  upop  it,  was 
defirous  to  prevent  them,  as  he  did  by  the  vigour  and 
activity  of  his  foldiers. 

Archelaus  being  thus  repulfed,  moved  his  camp,  and 
turned  his  forces  towards  Chaeronea.,  Thofe  of  the  Chae- 
roneans,  who  were  then  in  Sylla's  army,  entreated  him 
not  to  abandon  their  city  to  the  enemy;  upon  which 
Sylla  detached  thither  one  of  his  legions  under  the 
command  of  Gabinius  a  tribune  of  the  foldiers,  and 
added  all  the  Chaeroneans  to  the  party.  They  en- 
deavoured to  arrive  at  Chaeronea  before  Gabinius,  but 
he  marched  with  greater  fpeed  than  they.  So  zealous 
was  that  officer,  that  his  concern  for  the  fafety  of 
the  city  exceeded  even  that  of  her  own  citizens. 
Juba  the  hiflorian  fays,  it  was  riot  Gabinius,  but  Eri- 
cius  (8),  who  was  employed  in  that  fervice.  However, 

in 

(8)  Some  commentators  think     manufcripts  when  he  is  mentioned 
it  fliould  be  read  Hirtius  ;  for  fo     again,  p.  241-, 
the   name  is   written    in    fome 

(9)  This 
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in  this  manner  did  our  city  efcape  the  danger  which  fo 
nearly  threatened  her. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Romans  were  daily  encouraged 
by  reports,  prophecies,  and  promifes  of  victory,  which 
they  received  from  Lebadia  and  the  cave  of  Tropho- 
nius.  The  inhabitants  of  that  country  report  many 
things  relating  to  thofe  prophecies ;  and  Sylla  himfelf 
affirms  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  memoirs,  that  Quin- 
tus  Titius,  a  man  who  had  confiderable  dealings  in 
Greece,  came  to  him  after  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  near 
Chaeronea,  afluring  him  that  Trophonius  had  foretold 
that  in  a  few  days  there  was  to  be  another  battle,  and 
another  victory  on  the  fame  fpot ;  that  this  prophecy 
was  followed  by  another  from  a  foldier  belonging  to 
the  army,  called  Salvenius,  who  foretold  to  him  the 
future  fuccefs  of  his  affaias  in  Italy ;  that  both  the  one 
and  the  other  affirmed  that  what  they  fpoke  was  by 
divine  infpiration ;  that  they  both  agreed  in  this,  that 
the  vifion  they  had  feen,  and  which  had  fpoke  to 
them,  perfectly  refembled  in  majefty,  grandeur  and 
beauty  the  Olympian  Jupiter. 

When  Sylla  had  palled  over  the  Affus,  he  marched 
up  to  Edylium,  and  encamped  over-againfl  Archelaus, 
who  had  intrenched  himfelf  ftrongly  between  the  moun- 
tains Acontium  and  Edylium,  near  a  place  called  Ailia. 
The  poft  where  he  encamped  is  to  this  day  named  from 
him  Archelaus.  Sylla  remained  one  day  in  that  camp, 
where  leaving  Mursena  w  ith  a  legion  and  two  cohorts,  to 
harrafsand  alarm  the  enemy,  who  were  in  fome  diforder, 
he  marched  with  the  reft  of  the  forces  to  the  bajiks  of 
the  Cephifus,  where  he  facrificed.  The  holy  rites  be- 
ing ended,  he  went  towards  Chaeronea,  to  join  the 
forces  there,  and  view  mount  Thurion,  where  a  party 
of  the  enemies  army  was  pofted.  This  is  a  craggy 
eminence,  running  up  gradually  to  a  point ;  at  the  foot 
of  it  is  the  river  Morius  (9),  and  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Thurius :  the  God  had  this  furname  from  Thuro,  mother 
of  Chaeron,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  the  founder  of 

Chaeronea. 

(9)  This  river  is  afterwards  called  Molus  j  but  which  was  the  true 
name  is  uncertain. 
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Chaeronea.  Others  aflert  that  the  heifer  which  Apollo 
gave  to  Cadmus  for  a  guide  firfl  appeared  to  him  there, 
and  that  the  place  took  its  name  from  thence :  for  the 
Pnoenicians  call  a  heifer  Thor. 

At  Sylla's  approach  to  Chaeronea,  the  tribune^  who 
had  been  fent  thither  to  defend  the  city,  went  out  to 
meet  him  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  bearing  in  his 
hand  a  crown  of  laurel.  He  accepted  of  the  crown, 
kindly  faiuted  the  foldiers,  and  exhorted  them  to  be- 
have with  refolution  in  the  encounter  in  which  they 
were  foon  to  be  engaged.  In  the  mean  time  Homoloi- 
chus  and  Anaxidamus,  two  men  of  Chasronea,  prefented 
themfelves  to  him,  undertaking  to  diflodge  the  enemy 
from  their  poft  at  Thurium,  if  they  might  have  a  fmall 
party  to  aflifl  them  ;  there  being  a  by-way  unkrown 
to  the  barbarians,  leading  from  a  place  called  Pe- 
trochus^  by  the  temple  of  the  mufes,  up  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  from  whence  it  was  eafy  for  them  to 
charge  upon  the  barbarians,  and  either  ftone  therri 
from  above  or  force  them  down  into  the  plain.  Sylla 
being  affured  of  their  fidelity  and  courage  by  GabU 
nius,  gave  them  the  party  they  defired,  and  encouraged 
them  to  proceed.  In  the  mean  time  he  formed  his 
army  -,  and  difpofmg  of  the  cavalry  in  the  two  wings, 
he  commanded  the  right  himfelf,  and  the  left  he  com- 
mitted to  the  direction  of  Muraena.  Callus  (i).and 
Hortenfius  his  lieutenants  were  placed  in  the  rear  with 
a  body  of  refcrve^  and  pofleiTed  themfelves  of  the  hills 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  prevent  the 
army  from  being  encompafled  ;  for  the  enemies  were 
obferved  to  extend  their  wings,  confiding  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  horfe  and  all  their  light  infantry,  which, 
as  they  could  move  with  great  fpeed  and  agility, 
were  defigned  to  take  a  large  circuit  and  inclofe  the 
Romans. 

In  the  rriean  time  the  two  Chseroneans  having  re-* 
ceived  by  Sylla's  appointment  fuch  a  party  as  they  de- 
fired  under  the  command  of  Ericius,  marched  unob- 

ferved 

(»}  In  fome  copies  it  is  Galba. 

VOL.  III.  O,  (2)  Pauf*.. 
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ferved  by  the  enemy,  and  gained  the  top  of  Thurium. 
The  barbarians  as  foon  as  they  difcovered  them,  im- 
mediately fell  into  diforder,    and  fled  in  fuch  confu- 
fion  that    they   fell   foul    on   one  another.      For  they 
durft  not  ftand  a  charge  from  the  Romans  who  drove 
furioufly  at  them  from  the  upper  ground,  but  hurried 
headlong    downwards,     whereby    fome   fell   on    their 
own  fpears,  and  others  were  overtaken  by  the  fwords 
of  the  purfuers,  fo  that  about  three  thoufand  of  them 
were  (lain  on  the  mountain.      Some  of  the  fugitives 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Muraena,  in  the  left  wing,  and 
were  there  cut  to  pieces.      As  many  as  could  gain  the 
camp  flung  themfelves  upon  the  main  body  with  fuch 
precipitation,    that  all  the  ranks  were  feized  with  ter- 
ror and  confufion,  fo  that  it  was  no  eafy  matter  for  the 
officers  to  reftore  and   compofe  them ;    and  this  was 
one  of  the  principal   occafions  of   their  defeat.      For 
Sylla  taking  his  advantage  of  the  prefent  confufion,  ran 
full  fpeed  upon  them  with  his  right  wing,  and  came  fo 
loon  up  with  them  as  to  difappoint  the  fervice  of  their 
armed    chariots.      For    thofe   chariots   acquire    their 
force  only  from  the  length  of  their  courfe,  which  gives 
an  impetuous  rapidity  to  their  motion ;  whereas  when 
their  career  is  fhort,    their  motion  is  weak  and   inef- 
fectual, like  the  flight  of  an  arrow  from  an  unbraced 
bow.     Thus  it  fared  with  the  barbarians  ;  for  the  cha- 
riots which  came  on  firft  moved  fo  fluggifhly,  and  made 
fo  weak  an  impreflion,  that  the  Romans  repelled  them 
with  eafe,  and  fetting  up  a  loud  laugh  called  for  more 
of  them,   as  it  is  cuflomary  to  do  at  Rome  in  their 
races  in  the  Circus. 

By  this  time  the  main  body  of  both  armies  was  en- 
gaged. The  barbarians,  on  one  fide,  charged  with 
their  long  pikes,  and  with  fhields  locked  clofe  together 
Itrove  to  maintain  their  ground  ;  and  the  Romans,  on 
the  other  fide,  threw  by  their  javelins,  and  with  great 
fury  attacked  them  fword  in  hand,  endeavouring  to 
parry  their  pikes,  and  to  clofe  in  with  them.  For  they 
xvere  extremely  enraged  at  the  fight  of  fifteen  thou- 
fand llaves,  whom  the  King's  officers  having  collected 

from 
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from  various  cities,  had  fet  free,  and  incorporated  with 
their  infantry  ;  whereupon  a  Roman  centurion  made  this 
reflection,  "  That  he  never  knew  flaves  allowed  the  pri- 
"vilege  of  free  men  unlefs  in  the  Saturnalia."  Thefe 
flaves,  however,  contrary  to  their  natural  genius,  had 
fo  much  courage  and  refolution  as  to  ftand  the  fhock  of 
the  Roman  infantry.  Their  battalions  were  fo  clofe  and 
deep,  that  the  Romans  could  not  break  their  ranks,  till 
the  archers  and  (lingers  in  the  fecond  line  let  fly  at 
them  (bowers  of  darts  and  (tones,  which  at  lad  forced 
them  to  give  way.  As  Archelaus  was  extending  the 
right  wing  to  encompafs  the  Romans,  Hortenfius  with 
his  cohorts  came  running  down,  with  an  intention  to 
charge  him  in  the  flank  ;  but  Archelaus  wheeling  about 
fuddenly  with  two  thoufand  horfe,  Hortenfius,  over- 
powered with  numbers,  withdrew  to  the  upper  grounds, 
where  he  was  •  far  from  the  main  body,  and  furrounded 
by  the  enemy.  When  Sylla  heard  this,  he  came  fpee- 
dily  with  (bme  troops  from  the  right  wing  which  had 
not  yet  engaged,  to  his  fuccour  ;  but  Archelaus  guef- 
fing  his  defign  by  the  dud  which  was  raifed  by  his 
troops,  turned  on  a  fudden  to  the  right  wing  from 
whence  Sylla  came,  in  hopes  to  have  furprized  it  with- 
out a  commander.  At  the  fame  time  likewife  Taxiles, 
with  the  Chalcafpides,  attacked  Mursena,  fo  that  a  cry 
coming  from  both  places,  and  the  hills  repeating  it 
around,  Sylla  ftood  in  fufpence  which  way  to  move ; 
but  after  a  little  confideration,  he  thought  it  bed  to  re- 
turn to  his  former  pod ;  he  therefore  detached  Horten- 
fius with  four  cohorts  to  the  abidance  of  Muraena,  and 
commanding  the  fifth  to  follow  him,  returned  in  all 
hade  to  the  right  wing,  which  he  found  engaged  with- 
out him,  and  fighting  upon  equal  terms  with  Arche- 
laus. But  immediately  upon  his  appearance,  his  men 
exerted  themfelves  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the}^  routed 
the  enemy,  and  purfued  them  flying  in  -a  diforderly 
manner  towards  the  river  and  mount  Acontium. 

After  this  Sylla  hadened  to  the  AHiftance  of  Muraena, 
and  finding  that  he  had  likewife  on  his  part  over- 
thrown Taxiles,  he  joined  him  in  the  purfuit.  Many 

Q_2  barba- 
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barbarians  were  flain  on  the  fpot,  and  many  more  cut 
i-n  pieces  as  they  were  making  to  the  camp.  Of  fuch 
infinite  numbers,  ten  thoufand  only  got  fafe  into  Chal- 
cis.  Sylla  writes,  that  there  were  but  fourteen  of  his 
foldiers  wanting,  and  that  two  even  of  thofe  returned 
towards  evening ;  for  which  reafon  he  caufed  thefe 
words  to  be  infcribed  on  the  trophies  creeled  on  that 
occafion,  Mars,  Victory,  Venus,  in  acknowledgment  that 
he  was  as  much  obliged  to  fortune  for  his  fuccefs,  as 
to  his  own  capacity  and  the  valour  of  his  troops. 
There  were  two  trophies  erected ;  the  firft,  which  was 
for  the  victory  obtained  in  the  plain,  was  raifed  in 
that  place  where  Archelaus  firft  turned  his  back,  and 
(Ud  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Molus.  The  other 
was  erected  on  the  top  of  Mount  Thurium,  where  the 
barbarians  were  firft  fur  prized  in  the  beginning  of  the 
engagement ;  and  on  this  was  infcribed  in  Greek  cha- 
racters, "  To  the  valour  of  Homoloichus  and  Anaxidamus." 

In  celebration  of  the  victory  he  exhibited  publick 
fhows  at  Thebes,  where  he  ordered  a  theatre  to  be  built  for 
that  purpofe  near  (2)  the  fountain  of  Oedipus.  He  fent 
for  the  judges  who  were  to  difpofe  of  the  prizes  out 
of  the  neighbouring  cities  ;  for  he  had  conceived  an  im- 
placable hatred  againft  the  Thebans,  and  ordered  that 
one  moiety  of  their  territories  fhould  be  corsfecrated  to 
Apollo  Pythius,  and  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  that  the 
revenue  mould  be  applied  to  make  good  the  money  lie 
had  taken  out  of  their  temples. 

About  this  time  he  was  informed  that  Flaccus,  a  man 
of  the  contrary  faction,  had  been  named  Conful,  and 
that  he  had  eroded  the  Ionian  fea  with  an  army,  to  act 
in  appearance  againft  Mithridates,  but  in  reality  againft 
himielf ;  wherefore  he  immediately  marched  with  his 
army  towards  TheiTaly  in  order  to  meet  him.  But  he 
was  hardly  arrived  at  the  city  of  Mel i tea  before  he  re- 
ceived advice  from  all  parts,  that  the  countries  he  had 
juft  quitted  were  over-run,  and  wafted  by  a  royal  army 
not  lefs  powerful  than  the  former.  For  Dorilaus  arriving 

at 

(2)  Paufanias  tells  us  this  foun-     thofe  waters  Oedipus  wafted  off 
tain    was    fo   called   becaufe  in     the    blood   with  which  he  was 

ftained 
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at  Chalcis  with  a  great  fleet  (on  board  of  which  he 
brought  eighty  thoufand  of  the  beft  difciplined  fol- 
diers  Mithridates  had  in  his  army)  had  made  a  fudden 
incurfion  into  Boeotia,  and  fecured  that  coaft,  in  hopes 
to  bring  Sylla  to  a  battle.  He  would  not  liften  to  the 
reafons  offered  by  Archelaus,  who  endeavoured  to  dif- 
fuade  him;  but  on  the  coatrary  he  infmuated  that  it 
was  impofiible  fo  many  could  have  fallen  in  the  late  bat- 
tle without  treachery. 

However,  Sylla  returning  expeditioufly,  made  it  ap- 
pear to  Dorilaus,  that  Archelaus,  was  a  wife  man,  and 
had  given  him  good  advice,  having  had  fufficient  expe- 
rience of  the  Roman  valour  ;  for  Dorilaus,  after  fome 
fmall  Ikirmimes  with  Sylla  at  Tilphoflion,  was  himfelf  the 
firfl  who  declared  againft  hazarding  a  battle,  and  pro- 
pofed  rather  by  expence  of  time  and  treafure  to  pro- 
tract the  war.  Notwithftanding  this  opinion,  the  plain 
of  Orchomenus,  where  they  lay  encamped,  infpi red  Ar- 
chelaus with  new  courage  j  he  thought  it  an  advanta- 
geous place  for  an  army  to  engage  in,  who  were  fuper 
rior  to  the  enemy  in  horfe.  For  of  all  the  plains  in 
Boeotia,  that  which  joins  to  Orchomenus  is  the  largeft 
and  rnofl  beautiful.  It  is  quite  open,  without  any  trees, 
and  flretches  out  as  far  as  the  fens  in  which  the  river 
Melas  lofes  itfelf.  Of  all  the  Grecian  rivers,  this  only 
which  arifes  from  under  the  city  of  Orchomenus,  is 
deep  and  navigable  from  the  very  head  ;  it  encreafes  a- 
bout  the  fummer  folftice  like  the  Nile,  and  produces 
the  fame  fort  of  plants  with  that  river ;  but  they  do 
not  grow  fo  high,  nor  do  they  produce  any  fruit.  It 
runs  not  far  before  the  main  ftream  lofes  itielf  a- 
mong  thofe  obfcure  and  woody  marfhes ;  only  o  fmall 
branch  of  it  mingles  with  the  Cephifus,  about  that 
place  efpecially  where  the  lake  is  thought  to  produce 
the  bell  reeds  for  flutes. 

Both  armies  being  pofted  near  each  other  upon  this 
plain,  Archelaus  lay  dill,  but  Sylla  began  to  c-ft  up 
ditches  acrofs  from  each  fide,  that  if  pollible,  he  OIM  ac 

exclude 

ftained  upon  the  murder  of  his  father. 
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exclude  the  enemies  from  the  firm  and  open  plain,  and 
might  force  them  into  the  fens.     The  barbarians  on  the 
other  hand,  as  foon   as  they  were   permitted  by  their 
commanders,  fell  furioufly  upon  thofe  employed  in  that 
work,  and  at  the  fame  time  routed  the  forces  that  had 
b>een  fent  to  cover  them.     When  Sylla  perceived  this, 
he  leaped  from  his  hoife,   and  fnatching  one   of  the  en- 
figns,  rufhed  through  the  fugitive  fbldiers  upon  the  ene- 
my, telling  them  aloud ;  "  For  my  part,  O  Romans ! 
"  I  think  it  glorious  to  fall  here ;  but  as  for  you,  when 
"  it  fhall  be  demanded  of  you  where  you  abandoned  your 
"  General,  remember  you  fay  at  Orchomenus."     His 
men  rallying  again  at  thefe  words,  and  two  cohorts  com- 
ing to  his  fuccour  from  the  right  wing,  he  gave  a  fierce 
onfet,  and  repulfed  the  enemy.     Then  retiring    a  little 
way  back,  and  refrefhing  his  men,  he  came  on  again  to 
block  up  the  enemies  camp,  but  they  again  fallied  out 
in  better  order  than  before.     Here  Diogenes,  fbn-in-law 
to  Archelaus,   having   fought   on   the  right  wing   with 
much  bravery,  died  honourably.     And  the  archers  be- 
ing prefTed  hard  by  the  Romans,  for  want  of  room  to 
make  ufe  of  their  bows  took  their  arrows  by  handfuls, 
and  uting  them  as  fwords,  killed  many  of  the  Romans. 
At  lafl  they  were  all  repulfed  and  driven  back  into  their 
camp,  where  they  palled  the  night  in  great   diflrefs, 
by  reafon  of  the  iiain  and  wounded,  of  which  they  had 
great   numbers. 

The  next  day,  as  ibon  as  it  was  light,  Sylla  led  his 
men  again  towards  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  to  conti- 
nue the  trenches  ^  and  as  the  barbarians  were  drawing 
out  to  give  him  battle,  he  attacked  them,  and  defeat- 
ed a  large  party,  whofe  terror  being  communicated 
to  the  reft,  he  totally  routed  them  and  took  their 
camp.  The  marfhes  were  filled  with  blood,  and  the 
lake  with  dead  bodies ;  fo  that  even  at  this  day  there 
are  often  found  in  it  bows,  helmets,  broken  cuirafles, 
fwords,  and  other  arms  of  the  barbarians  buried  in  the 
mud,  though  it  is  now  near  two  hundred  years  fmce 
that  battle.  Thus  much  of  the  actions  at  Chaeronea  and 
Orchomenus, 

In 
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In  the  mean  time  China  and  Carbo  exercifed  the 
greateft  violence  and  injuftice  to  perfbns  of  the  higheft 
rank  and  eminence  in  Rome  •,  and  many  of  them,  to 
avoid  that  tyranny,  repaired  to  Sylla's  camp,  as  to  a 
fafe  harbour ;  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time  he  had  a  kind  of 
fenate  aflembled  there.  Metella  likewife  having  with 
much  difficulty  conveyed  herfelf  and  children  away  by 
Health,  brought  him  word  that  his  houfe  in  the  city 
and  his  Villas  had  been  burnt  down  by  his  adverfaries, 
and  preffed  him  to  haften  to  the  relief  and  fuccour  of 
his  friends  in  Rome. 

Sylla  was  undetermined  what  courfe  to  take  ;  for  on 
the  one  hand  he  could  not  fuffer  his  country  to  remain 
in  the  miferable  condition  to  which  it  was  reduced,  nor 
could  he  on  the  other  refolve  to  leave  unfinifhed  fo  im- 
portant a  work  as  the  war  againft  Mithridates.    Whilfl 
he  was  under  this  dilemma,  a  certain  merchant  of  De- 
lium,  called  Archelaus,  arrived  at  the  camp  with  a  fecret 
commiflion,   and    fome   promifing    overtures  from  Ar- 
chelaus the  King's  General.  Sylla  liked  the  propofals  fo 
well  as  to  defire  a  fpeedy  conference  with  Archelaus  in 
perfon,  and  had  a  meeting  at  fea  on  that  fide  of  Delium 
where  the  temple  of  Apollo   ftands.     Archelaus   began 
firft,  and  propofed  to  Sylla  to  quit  his  pretenfions  to  Afia 
and  Pontus,  and  to  return  without  delay  and  extingnifh 
the  civil  war  which  was  breaking  out  in  Rome,  offering 
him  upon  thofe  conditions  on  the  King's  part  to  fupply  him 
with  what  men,   money,   and  flapping  he  might  want. 
Sylla  then  propofed  to  him  to  quit  Mithridates's  fen  ice, 
to  proclaim  himfelfKing  in  his  Head,  to  become  a  friend 
and  ally  to  the  Romans,  and  laflly  to  deliver  the  fleet  up 
to  him.  When  Archelaus  profefled  his  abhorrence  of  fuch 
a  treafon,  Sylla  proceeding  faid,  "  Deft  thou,  Archelaus, 
"  who  art  by  birth  a  Cappadocian,  the  flave,  or,  if  thou 
"  pleafeft,  the  favourite  of  a  barbarian  Prince,  deft  thou 
"  fcruple  any  thing  difhonourable,  when  it  is   fo  much 
*'  for  thy  intereft  ?  And  doft  thou  prefume  fo  much  as 
"  to  mention  treafon  to  me,  to  Sylla,  a  Roman  Gene- 
"  ral  ?  as  if  thou  wert  not  that  Archelaus  who  at  Chae- 
"  ronea  ran   away  with  a  handful  of  men,  the  wretched 
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. "  remainsof  ahundred  and  twenty  thoufand ;  whohidhim- 
"  felf  for  two  days  together  in  the  marfhes  of  Orchome.nus, 
**  and  at.lafj  left  Boeotia  choaked  up  v  1m  \  "apsof  car- 
"  caflfes."  This  reiblute  anfwer  made  Aidi;  iaus  alter  his 
tone,  and  in  a  fuppliant  manner  dtfue  Syila  to  confent 
to  a  peace  with  Mithridates  j  to  tnis  Sylla  condefcended, 
and  a  peace  was  concluded  upon  the  following  conditions  : 
"  That  Mithridatt'S  tliouid  quit  Afia  and  Paphlagonia,  re- 
"ftoreBithyniatoNicomede£,Cappadociato  Arioburzanes, 
"  and  pay  theRomans  two  thoufand  talents,  and  deliver  up 
u  feventy  of  his  fhips  with  all  their  rigging  :  that  on  the 
"  other  hand  Sylla  fhould  confirm  to  him  all  the  reil:  of  his 
"  dominions,  and  declarehim  a  confederate  of  the  Romans. 

Thefe  conditions  being  agreed  to,  Sylla  retired  march- 
ing with  his  army  through  Theffaly  and  Macedonia,  and 
ib  on  to  the  Hellefpont,  taking  Archelaus  with  him,  to 
•whom  he  fhowed  a  particular  refpect ;  fo  that  Archelaus 
falling  dangeroufly  ill  at  Larifla,  Sylla  halted  there  on  his 
account,  and  had  as  much  care  taken  of  him  as  if  he  had 
been  one  of  his  own  officers,  or  his  collegue.  This  gave 
occafion  to  reflect  upon  the  battle  at  Chaeronea,  as  if  it 
had  not  been  fairly  won  ;  and  that  which  feemed  to  juf- 
tify  thefe  reflections  was  that  Sylla  releafed  all  the  pri- 
foners  taken  in  the  war,  who  were  known  to  be  in  any 
degree  of  favour  with  Mithridates  •,  Ariftion  only  was 
removed  by  poifon,  becaufe  he  was  under  the  difplea- 
fure  of  Archelaus.  But  what  rnoft  confirmed  the  fufpi- 
cion  was  the  grant  of  ten  thoufand  acres  of  land  in  Eu- 
boea  to  that  Cappadocian,  and  the  appellation  given  him 
by  Sylla,  of  friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans.  But  Sylla  in 
his  memoirs  wipes  off  all  thefe  afperfions. 

Whilfl  he  lay  atLaiifTa  there  came  to  him  ambafiadors 
from  Mithridates,  to  tell  him  tbat  theirmafter  had  ratifie4 
all  the  other  articles,  but  that  he  could  not  part  with  Pa- 
phlagonia;  and  as  for  the  article  concerning  the  fhips,  he 
could  by  no  means  confent  to  it.  Sylla  enraged  at  this, 
replied,  "  What!  does  Mithridates  pretend  to  keepPa- 
"  phlagonia,  and  does  he  refuie  to  ratify  that  article  re- 
• c  fating  to  the  fhips  ?  He  who  I. thought  would  gladly  have 
''''  come  and  thanked  me  on  his  knees  if  I  fpared  him  that 

"  right 
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"right  hand  of  his,  which  has  been  the  death  of  fo  many 
*'  Romans.  I  am  fure  he  will  fpeak  in  another  tone  when 
"  once  I  have  let  my  foot  in  Afia.  In  the  mean  time  let  him 
"  remain  in  fafety  at  Pergamus,  and  from  thence  ifme  out 
"  his  orders  for  the  conduit  of  a  war  he  never  faw." 

The  ambaiTadors  ftunned  with  this  anfwer  made 
no  reply  ;  but  Archelaus  interceded  with  Sylla,  and  feiz- 
ing  on  his  right  hand,  with  tears  conjured  him  to 
be  pacified.  He  defired  that  he  might  be  fent  to  Mith- 
ridates,  being  confident  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  bring 
him  to  confent  to  all  the  articles  ;  but  if  he  failed  of 
that,  he  would  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  Sylla  rely- 
ing upon  his  promife,  fent  him  away;  and  without  lofs 
of  time  marched  with  his  army  into  the  country  of  the 
Medians,  which  he  laid  wafte,  and  then  returned  back 
into  Macedonia.  Archelaus  met  him  at  Philippi,  and  re- 
ported that  every  thing  was  fettled  as  he  would  have  it ; 
and  that  Mithridates  moft  earneftly  defired  an  interview. 
For  Fimbria  having  murdered  Flaccus  the  Conful,  who 
was  in  the  contrary  interefl,  and  defeated  fome  of  Mi- 
thridates's  commanders,  was  advancing  againfl  that 
Prince  himfelf.  This  terrified  Mithridates,  and  made 
him  defirous  of  Sylla's  friendfhip. 

Their  interview  was  at  Dardanus,  in  the  country  of 
Troas.  Mithridates  came  thither  with  two  hundred 
gallies,  twenty  thoufand  foot,  fix  thoufand  horfe,  and  a 
great  number  of  armed  chariots ;  whereas  Sylla  was 
attended  only  with  four  cohorts  and  two  hundred  horfe. 
When  Mithridates  came  up,  and  offered  his  hand  to 
Sylla,  Sylla  afked  him  if  he  confented  to  a  peace  upon 
the  conditions  fettled  between  him  and  Archelaus  ?  When 
the  King  made  no  reply,  "-Know  you  not,  faid  he,  that  it 
"  is  the  bufmefsof  fuppliants  to  fpeak  firft,  and  that  it  is 
"  ftifficicnt  for  the  victorious  to  be  filent  ?"And  when  Mith- 
ridates, entering  upon  his  plea,  began  to  charge  the 
caufe  of  the  war,  partly  6n  the  Gods,  and  partly  on  the 
Romans  themfelves,  he  interrupted  him,  faying,  "  He  had 
"heard  indeed  long  fmce  from  others,  and  now  knew  it 
"  himfelf  for  truth,  that  Mithridates  was  an  able  fpeaker, 
"  who  to  fet  off  fuch  foul  and  unjuft  practices,  wanted  not 

"for 
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*c  for  fpecious  pretences."  Then  charging  him  with  the 
many  outrages  he  had  committed,  he  afked  him  once  more 
"  if  he  was  willing  or  no  to  ratify  the  treaty  ?"  Mithri- 
dates anfwering  in  the  affirmative,  Sylla  ran  up  to  him, 
embraced  and  kifTed  him.  After  which  he  introduced 
Ariobarzancs  and  Nicemedes,  the  two  kings,  and  recon- 
ciled them  to  Mithridates;  who  when  he  had  delivered 
up  to  Sylla  the  ievcnty  mips,  and  furnifhed  him  with  five 
hundred  archers,  fet  fail  for  Pontus. 

Sylla  foon  found  that  this  peace  was  in  no  degree  ac- 
ceptable to  the  army  -,  the  foldiers  could  not  bear  with 
patience  that  Mithridates,  who  of  all  the  kings  had 
been  the  moft  bitter  enemy  to  Rome,  and  had  caufed  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  Romans  to  be  mailacred  in  one 
day  throughout  Afia,  mould  return  home  loaden  with 
fpoils  and  plunder,  and  fail  unmolefted  out  of  the  ports 
of  Afia,  which  he  had  been  opprefling  and  pillaging  for 
four  years  together.  But  Sylla  replied  in  his  own  jufti- 
fication,  that  he  had  not  agreed  to  the  peace  but  be- 
caufc  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  have  withflood  Fim- 
bria  and  Mithridates,  if  they  fhould  have  afted  in  con- 
junction againft  him. 

A  few  days  after  this  Sylla  marched  againft  Fimbria, 
who  lay  under  the  walls  of  Thyatira  ;  and  having  en- 
camped with  his  forcrs  pretty  near  him,  began  to  en- 
trench himfelf.  Whilfi  his  men  were  employed  in  that 
work  Fimbria's  foldiers  came  to  them  out  of  their  camp, 
without  their  arms,  and  only  in  their  common  military 
coats,  fainting  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  chear- 
fully  aflifting  them  in  their  labour.  Fimbria  obferving 
this  change  in  his  army,  and  dreading  Sylla  as  his  irre- 
concileable  enemy,  laid  violent  hands  on  himfelf  in  the 
camp. 

Sylla  laid  a  fine  of  twenty  thoufand  talents  to  be  le- 
vied upon  Afia  in  general,  befides  which  he  exceedingly 
oppreffed  the  inhabitants  in  particular,  giving  them  up 
to  the  infolence  and  rapacioufnefs  of  his  foldiers,  who 
were  quartered  upon  them.  He  ordered  the  matter  of 
the  houfe  to  allow  every  foldier  quartered  upon  him  four 
tetradrachmas  a-day^  and  every  night  to  provide  a  fup- 

per 
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per  for  him,  and  as  many  as  he  mould  bring  with  him  ; 
and  that  a  centurion  mould  be  allowed  fifty  drachmas 
a-day,  and  two  robes,  one  to  be  worn  in  the  houfe,  and 
the  other  when  he  went  abroad. 

After  this  he  fet  fail  from  Ephefus  with  his  whole 
fleet,  and  the  third  day  after  anchored  in  the  Piraeus. 
Here  he  was  initiated  in  the  grand  myfteries,  and  feized 
to  his  own  ufe  the  library  of  Apellicon  the  Teion,  wherein 
were  moft  of  the  writings  of  Ariflotle  and  Theophraftus, 
which  were  then  known  but  to  a  few.  This  library 
was  removed  to  Rome,  where  it  is  faid  Tyrannion  the 
grammarian  corrected  many  of  the  books,  and  that 
Ajidronicus  the  Rhodian  having  through  his  means  the 
command  of  divers  copies,  publifhed  thofe  heads  of 
treatifes  which  are  now  common  in  every  man's  hands, 
under  the  name  of  indexes  or  tables.  The  ancient  Pe- 
ripateticks  wereofthemfelves  indeed  men  of  polite  tafte 
and  univerfal  learning :  but  then  they  had  not  feen  many 
of  the  works  of  Ariftotle  and  Theophraftus ;  and  thofe 
treatifes  they  had  feen  were  neither  entire  nor  corred  ; 
becaufe  the  eftate  of  Neleus  of  Scepfis,  to  whom  Theo- 
phraftus had  bequeathed  his  books  and  writings,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  idle  illiterate  people. 

During  Sylla's  ftay  at  Athens,  a  painful  numbnefs  fell 
into  his  feet,  which  Strabo  calls  "  thefirft  lifpingof  the 
"  gout."  Whereupon  he  was  conveyed  by  fea  to  ./Edepfus, 
where  he  bathed  in  the  hot  waters,  and  at  the  fame  time 
diverted  himfelf  for  whole  days  together  in  the  company 
of  muficians,  dancers,  and  ftage-players.  As  he  was 
one  day  walking  upon  the  beach,  fome  fifhermen  made 
him  a  prefent  of  a  quantity  of  fine  fifh.  Sylla  pleated 
with  the  compliment,  enquired  of  what  country  the 
fifhermen  were  ;  and  when  he  was  told  that  they  were  of 
the  town  of  Alae,  "  What,"  faid  he, "  are  any  of  the  Alae- 
*'  ans  left  alive  ?"  For  after  the  battle  at  Orchomenus,  as 
he  was  in  purfuitof  the  enemy,  he  had  deftroyed  three 
cities  in  Bceotia,  Anthedon,  Larymna,  and  Alae.  Thefe. 
words  fo  terrified  the  poor  men  that  they  could  not 
fpeak ;  which  when  Sylla  obferved  he  fmiled  and  told 
them  "  they  might  go  away  in  peace,  for  they  had  brought 
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"  with  them  mediators  whofe  interceflion  was  not  to  be 
"  reje&ed."  From  that  moment  the  Alasans  took  cou- 
rage, and  returned  from  their  difperfion  home  to  Alae." 

Sylla  having  marched  through  Thefialy  and  Macedon 
down  to  the  fea-coaft,  prepared  with  twelve  hundred 
vefTels  to  crofs  over  from  Dyrrachium  to  Brundufium. 
Not  far  from  hence  is  Apollonia,  and  near  it  a  facred 
fpot  of  ground  called  (3)  Nymphaeum,  which  among 
flowery  dales  and  mades  difcovers  here  and  there  fprings 
of  fire  continually  ftreaming  out.  Here,  they  fay,  a 
fatyr,  fuch  as  flatuaries  and  painters  reprefent,  was 
found  fleeping,  and  brought  before  Sylla,  where  he  was 
alked  by  feveral  interpreters,  who  he  was,  when  with 
much  ado  he  uttered  a  harfh  inarticulate  found  like  the 
neighing  of  a  horfe  and  bleating  of  a  goat  joined  to- 
gether. Sylla  mocked  at  the  figure  ordered  him  to  be 
removed  as  a  monfler  ofFenfive  to  fight. 

Juft  as  he  was  ready  to  embark  he  began  to  be  ap- 
prehenfive  that  his  foldiers  as  foon  as  they  were  landed 
would  difband,  and  return  every  man  to  his  own  habi- 
tation. But  they  all  came,  and  took  an  oath  to  (land 
by  him  to  the  laft,  and  if  they  could  help  it,  to  commit 
no  diforders  in  Italy ;  and  when  they  found  he  was  in 
want  of  a  large  fum  of  money,  they  taxed  one  another 
in  proportion  to  their  refpe&ive  abilities,  and  brought 

him 

(3)  Dion  has  left  us  a  very  full  fantfortofOracle,whichufedtobe 

defcription  of  this  place  in  his  for-  delivered  in  that  place.     He  who 

ty-firft  book.  Apollonia  fay  she, "  a  was  to  confult  the  Oracle  took  in- 

'  Corinthian  colony,  is  extremely  cenfe  in  his  hand,   and   when   he 

'  well  fituated,   not  only  with  re-  had  prayed  flung  it  into  the  fire, 

'  fpect  to  the  land, but  the  fea,  and  defi  ring  it  to  convey  hisvows  thi- 

'  the  rivers.    That  which  I  found  ther.  If  the  perfon  was  to  obtain 

'  the  moft  worthy  of  remarkis  that  what  he  wifhed  for,  the  incenfe 

floods  of  fire  continually    ifTue  was  immediately  confumed,  and 

'out  of  the  river  Anas,  which  do  if  by  chance  it  fell  afide,  and  not 

not  fpread,  nor  burner  dry  up  the  into  the  fire,  the   flame  purfued, 

places  over  which  they  flow.  On  and  devoured  it.  But  if  he  was  not 

the  contrary  all  that  part  abounds  to  fucceedinbis  wiihes  the  incenfe 

with  herbage,  trees,  and  plants,  would  not  go  near  the  fire,   or  if 

which  thrive  well,  being  nourifh-  at  any  time  it  dkl  chance  to  fall 

edby  the  rains  that  fall  and  make  into  the   very   middle    of  it,    it 

them  grow  apace.   For  this  rea-  jumped    out,  and  fled   from     it. 

fon  ethat  place  is  called  Nym-  This  never  failed  upon  any  que- 

."  To  this  he  adds  a  plea-  ries 
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nim  the  collection.  Sylla  would  not  receive  their  bene- 
volence, but  thanked  them  for  their  good  will ;  and 
when  he  had  exhorted  them  to  behave  themfelves  well, 
he  embarked,  and,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  went  to  op- 
pofe  fifteen  generals  of  the  contrary  faction,  and  four 
hundred  and  fifty  cohorts. 

But  the  Gods  by  the  moft  evident  tokens  afTured  him 
of  fuccefs ;  for  as  he  was  facrificing  at  his  firlt  landing 
in  Tarentum,  (4)  the  liver  feemed  to  have  impreft  upon 
it  the  figure  of  a  crown  of  laurel,  with  two  firings 
hanging  down  from  it.  A  little  before  he  embarked  at 
Dyrrachium  two  large  goats  were  feen  on  the  mountain 
(5)  Hephaeon  in  Campania  encountering  one  another  in 
broad  day-light,  Bnd  performing  like  men  in  an  en- 
gagement. This  was  a  phantom,  which  afcending  by 
little  and  little,  from  the  earth,  difperfed  itfelf  in  the 
air  by  degrees,  and  at  laft  totally  difappeared.  Not 
long  after  this  Sylla  was  attacked  in  that  very  place  by 
young  Mar i  us,  and  Norbanus  the  Conful,  who  had 
brought  two  powerful  armies  againft  him  ;  when  he 
without  drawing  up  his  men,  or  forming  any  order  of 
battle,  overcame  them  both,  merely  by  the  common 
alacrity  and  refolution  of  his  troops,  and  constrained 
the  Conful  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in  Capua,  after  the  lois 
of  feven  thoufand  of  his  foldiers.  They  fay  it  was  ow- 
ing to  this  lucky  beginning  that  his  men  did  not  dif- 

band 

ries  that  were  put,  unlefs  they  re-  into  that  fpecies. 

Jated  to  death,  or  marriage  ;   for  (4)  'Tis  well  known  what  arti- 

no  one  whatever  was  allowed  to  fices  the  priefts   made  ufe  of  to 

alk  any  quc-ftions  upon  thefe  two  make  the  liver  of  the  victims  carry 

articles.  ./Elian  in  his  various  hif-  what  figures  or  appearances  they 

tory  has  likewife  given  us  a  very  pleafcd.      They   traced  out   the 

elegant  defcription  of  this  place  ;  figures  upon  the  hand,  then   tak- 

and  Strabo  fpeaks  of  it  in  his  fe-  ing  the  liver,  and  holding  it  very 

Tenth  hook,    where  he   fays  that  clofe,  they  eafily  made   the  im- 

this  Nymphseum  is  a  rock  out  of  preflion     upon    it   vvhiift  it    was 

which  fire  ifTues,  and  that  beneath  warm  and  pliant, 
it  flow  (treams  of  flaming  bitumen, 

the  foil  being  of  a  hot  bituminous  (5)  There  being  no  fuch  moun- 

quality.     Near  it  is  a  hill  where  tain  known,    fome  leained    men 

there  is  a  mine  of  bitumen,  and  areof  opinion  that  we  fhould  read 

whatever  is  <iug  ouf  of  it  io  reftor-  Tiphaton,  there  b.-inga  mountain 

cd  in  time,  all  the  foil   changins  of  il:at  name  in  Campania. 

(6)H« 
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band,  and  return  home,  but  ftuck  clofe  to  him,  and 
defpifed  the  enemy,  though  infinitely  fuperior  in  num- 
ber. 

At  Silvium  (as  he  himfelf  relates  it)  there  met  him  a 
fervant  of  one  Pontius,  who  being  feized  with  a  divine 
enthufiafm,  told  him  he  brought  to  him  fuccefs  and 
victory  from  Bellona  ;  and  that  if  he  did  not  make  hade 
the  capitol  would  be  burnt ;  which  fell  out  on  the  fame 
day  the  man  had  foretold  it,  the  fixth  of  the  month 
Quintilis,  which  we  now  call  July. 

AtFidentia,  Marcus  Lucullus,  one  of  Sylla's  com- 
manders, repofed  fuch  confidence  in  the  alacrity  and 
ardour  of  his  foldiers,  that  he  ventured  to  face  fifty 
cohorts  of  the  enemy,  with  only  fixteen  of  his  own ; 
but  as  many  of  them  were  unarmed,  he  delayed  the  on- 
fet.  While  he  flood  thus  in  a  doubt,  and  confidering 
with  himfelf,  a  gentle  gale  of  wind  fprung  from  the 
neighbouring  meadows,  and  bearing  along  with  it  a 
great  quantity  of  flowers,  dropped  them  upon  the  army, 
where  falling  cafually  they  refted  upon  the  fhields  and 
helmets  of  the  foldiers  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they 
appeared  to  their  enemies  as  if  they  were  crowned  with 
garlands.  This  added  to  their  former  eagernefs  and 
courage ;  fo  that  they  charged  fiercely  upon  the  enemy, 
defeated  them,  killed  eighteen  thoufand  upon  the  fpot, 
and  took  their  camp.  This  Lucullus  was  brother  to  the 
Lucullus  who  not  long  after  conquered  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes. 

Sylla  feeing  himfelf  furrounded  with  fo  many  armies, 
and  fuch  mighty  powers,  had  recourfe  to  art,  inviting 
Scipio  the  other  Conful  to  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  mo- 
tion was  willingly  embraced,  and  feveral  meetings  and 
confultations  followed,  in  all  which  Sylla  interpofing 
continually  matter  of  delay  and  new  pretences,  in  the 
mean  while  feduced  Scipio's  men  by  means  of  his  own, 
who  in  fubtlety  and  the  arts  of  inveigling,  were  as 
well  praftifed  as  the  General  himfelf.  For  entering  into 
the  enemy's  quarters,  and  mixing  with  them,  they  en- 
gaged fome  by  ready  money,  ibme  by  promifes,  others 
by  flattery  and  perfuafion  ;  fo  that  at  laft,  when  Sylla 

with 
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with  twenty  cohorts  drew  near,  they  came  forth  to  fa- 
lute  him,  leaving  Scipio  behind  in  his  tent,  where  he 
was  found  all  alone,  and  difmiifed.  Thus  Sylla  having 
ufed  twenty  cohorts  as  ftales,  to  draw  in  forty  more  of 
the  enemy,  led  them  all  back,  into  the  camp.  On  this 
occafion  Carbo  faid,  tc  That  having  a  fox  and  a  lion  in 
"  the  bread  of  Sylla  to  deal  with,  he  was  plagued  moft 
"  with  the  fox." 

Some  time  after,  at  Signium,  Marius  the  younger, 
with  eighty-five  cohorts,  offered  battle  to  Sylla,  who 
was  extremely  defirous  to  have  it  decided  that  very 
day  •,  for  the  night  before  he  had  feen  a  vifion  ofMariua 
the  elder,  who  had  been  dead  five  or  fix  years,  advifing 
his  fon  Marius  "to  beware  of  the  following  day,  which 
"  might  be  of  fatal  confequence  to  him."  For  this  reafon 
Sylla,  longing  to  come  to  a  battle,  fent  for  Dolabella,  who 
had  a  feparate  camp  at  fome  diftance  from  him,  to  come 
and  join  him.  The  enemy  having  polled  themfelves  be- 
tween the  two  camps,  and  cut  off  their  communication, 
Sylla's  ibldier's  advanced  to  diflodge  them,  and  open  the 
pailage  for  their  comrades.  When  they  were  wearied 
in  this  fervice,  a  violent  fhower  of  rain  fell,  and  ftill 
added  to  their  fatigue.  Upon  this  the  officers  applied 
to  Sylla,  befeeching  him  to  defer  the  battle,  and  repre- 
fenting  to  him  the  condition  the  foldiers  were  in,  quite 
fpent,  with  labour,  and  wrefting  themfelves,  on  their 
bucklers.  With  great  difficulty  he  was  prevailed  upon, 
and  gave  orders  for  an  entrenchment  to  be  caft  up  be- 
fore his  camp. 

The  foldiers  hardly  began  to  break  the  ground  when 
Marius  came  up  to  the  very  works  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  perfuaded  that  now  was  the  time  to  fet  upon 
them,  and  that  he  might  eafily  difperfe  them  in  their 
prefent  diforder.  Here  fortune  took  care  to  have  Sylla's 
vifion  fulfilled.  For  the  foldiers,  enflamed  with  rage, 
left  the  works,  and  flicking  their  javelins  on  the  bank, 
with  drawn  fwords  and  a  courageous  fhout  came  hand 
to  hand  with  the  enemy,  who  were  foon  routed,  arid 
great  numbers  of  them  were  cut  off  in  the  flight.  Ma- 
rius fled  to  Prenefte,  where  he  found  the  gates  fhut ;  but 

faftejning 
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fattening  himfelf  to  a  cord,  which  had  been  thrown 
down  to  him  for  that  purpofe,  he  was  drawn  up,  and  fo 
got  into  the  city. 

There  are  fome  authors,  of  whom  Feneftella  is  one, 
who  fay  Marius  was  fo  far  from  being  in  the  battle, 
that  he  was  not  fo  much  as  within  the  noife  of  it,  but 
that  being  fpent  with  fatigue  and  watching,  he  was  re- 
pofmg  himfelf  under  a  tree  when  the  fignal  was  given, 
a'ld  fell  into  ib  found  a  ileep  that  his  men  could  hardly 
wake  him  when  they  were  in  their  flight.  Sylla  fays  he 
loft  only  three  and  twenty  men  upon  this  occafion,  and 
that  he  killed  of  the  enemy  twenty  thoufand,  and  took 
eight  thoufand  prifoners. 

Sylla  was  no  lefs  fuccefsful  by  his  lieutenants  Pompey, 
Gaifus,  Metellus,  and  Servilius,  who  with  little  or  no 
lofs  cut  off  great  numbers  of  the  enemy  ;  fo  that  the 
Con  fui  PaphiusCarbo,  who  was  the  chief  fupport  of  the 
contrary  party,  flole  from  his  army  by  night,  and  failed 
ov>:r  into  Libya. 

The  lait  of  Sylla's  engagements  was  againft  Telefmus 
th°  Samnite,  who  entering  like  a  frefh  champion  into 
the  lifts  to  engage  the  conqueror,  had  almoft  foiled  Sylla 
before  the  very  gates  of  Rome.  This  man  having  drawn 
together  a  confiderable  body  of  forces,  and  being  joined 
by  Lamponius  aLucanian,  marched  with  theutmoft  ex- 
pedition to  relieve  Marius,  who  was  befieged  in  Prenefte. 
But  perceiving  Sylla  marching  againft  him  to  attack  him 
in  the  front,  and  Pompey  ready  to  fall  upon  his  rear, 
and  that  he  could  not  move  backwards  nor  forwards 
without  running  a  great  rifque,  like  a  good  foldier, 
and  experienced  officer,  he  decamped  in  the  night,  and 
marched  directly  to  Rome,  which  would  have  been  no 
difficult  matter  for  him  to  have  entered  at  once,  for  it 
was  in  no  condition  of  making  a  defence.  But  when 
he  was  within  ten  furlongs  of  the  Colline  gate  he  thought 
it  fufficient  to  remain  that  night  under  the  walls,  valu- 
ing himfelf  much  upon  the  thoughts  of  having  outwit- 
ted two  fuch  generals  as  Sylla  and  Pompey,  and  not 
doubting  but  the  end  would  be  anfvverable  to  fo  glori- 
ous a  beginning. 

At 
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comparifon  of  the  numbers  of  thofe  who  fuffered  for 
their  riches.  The  aflaflins  fometimes  faid,  "  A  fine  houfe 
"  killed  this  man,  a  garden  that,  a  third  his  hot  baths." 
Quintus  Aurelius,  a  quiet  peaceable  man,  and  one  who 
thought  it  his  duty  to  bear  a  part  in  the  common  cala- 
mity, fo  far  as  to  condole  the  misfortunes  of  others, 
coming  one  day  into  the  Forum,  and  among  the  names 
of  thofe  who  were  profcribed  feeing  his  own,  cried  out, 
"  Alas !  my  Alban  eflate  has  informed  againft  me."  He 
had  not  gone  far,  before  he  was  difpatched  by  a  ruffian 
fent  on  that  errand. 

In  the  mean  time  Marius,  (6)  being  taken,  immedi- 
ately killed  himfelf.  Sylla  at  his  firft  coming  to  Prac- 
nefte,  proceeded  judicially  againft  each  particular  per- 
fon  i  till  at  laft,  finding  that  a  work  of  too  much  timev 
he  fhut  them  up  altogether  in  one  place,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twelve  thoufand  men,  and  gave  a  general  order  for 
their  execution.  He  was  pleafedto  except  one  who  was 
his  hoft  out  of  the  number,  and  offered  him  his  life; 
but  the  man  with  great  magnanimity  told  him,  "  he 
"  fcorned  to  owe  his  fafety  to  the  murderer  of  his  country  ;" 
and  fo  mixing  among  the  other  victims,  he  died  vo- 
luntarily with  his  fellow-citizens.  But  Sylla's  favour  to 
Catiline  was  of  a  ftrange  and  uncommon  nature.  He 
had  killed  his  own  brother  before  the  conclufion  of  the 
civil  wars,  and  now  entreated  Sylla  to  put  his  brother 
among  the  profcribed,  as  if  he  had  been  flill  alive ;  to 
this  Sylla  readily  confented,  and  Catiline  in  return  for 
fuch  a  favour  went  immediately,  and  murdered  one 
Marcus  Marius,  who  had  been  of  the  contrary  party, 
and  bringing  his  head  publickly  into  the  Forum  pre- 
fented  it  to  Sylla  as  he  was  on  the  tribunal.  After 
which  he  went  and  warned  his  hands  (7)  in  the  holy 
water  placed  at  the  gate  of  Apollo's  temple,  which 
flood  near. 

Thefe  aflaiTmations    were   not  the  only  fubje/ts  of 

affliction. 

he  commanded  one  of  his   flaves     placed  at  thr  gates  of  their    tem- 

that  attended   him   to   kill     him,     pies  filled  with  writer, 'w\cn  they 

which  he  did  accordingly.  called  holy,  where    fuch    as    in- 

(/)  The  heathens   had  veflels     tended    to  go    into    the   temple 
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afflidion.  Sylla  named,  and  declared  himfelf  dictator 
and  fo  revived  an  office  that  had  been  difufed  for  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  together.  He  procured  an 
aft  of  oblivion  to  be  pafled  in  his  own  favour,  and 
another  veiling  him  for  the  future  with  the  power  of 
life  and  death,  of  confiscations,  of  tranfplanting  of  co- 
lonies, of  eredting  and  demolifhing  the  cities,  of  taking 
away  and  bellowing  kingdoms  at  pleafure.  He  put 
up  the  confifcated  eftates  to  publick  fale,  at  which  he 
prefided  himfelf  with  the  utmoft  pride  and  infolence. 
His  gratuities  were  even  more  burdenfome  and  oppref- 
five  than  his  ufurpations ;  for  he  fquandered  away  the 
revenues  of  whole  cities  and  provinces  upon  lewd  wo- 
men, muficians,  mimicks,  and  flaves  who  had  been  made 
free ;  nay  he  forced  women  againft  their  inclination  to 
marry  fome  of  thefe  wretches.  Being  refolved  to  unite 
Pompey  to  him  by  the  bands  of  affinity,  he  obliged  him 
to  divorce  his  wife,  and  marry  /Emilia  the  daughter  of 
Scaurus  by  his  own  wife  Metella ;  and  though  fhe  was 
big  with  child,  he  forced  her  from  her  hufband  Manius 
Glabrio  ;  but  fhe  died  in  childbed  in  the  houfe  of  Pom- 
pey her  fecond  hufband. 

When  Lucretius  Ofella,  the  fame  who  had  befieged 
Marius  in  Praenefte,  put  up  for  the  Confulfhip,  he  firft 
ordered  him  to  drop  his  pretenfions.  But  when  he  favv 
that,  depending  much  upon  the  good-will  and  inclina- 
tions of  the  people,  he  ftill  perfifted,  he  commanded 
one  of  the  centurions,  who  attended  him,  to  go  and 
kill  him;  while  he  in  the  mean  time  fat  on  his  tribunal 
in  the  temple  of  Caflor  and  Pollux,  and  from  thence  be- 
held the  murder.  The  people  immediately  feized  the 
centurion,  and  hurried  him  before  Sylla,  demanding 
juftice  againft  him.  Sylla  commanded  them  to  be  filent, 
and  releafe  him,  telling  them  that  what  he  had  done 
was  by  his  exprefs  order. 

His  triumph,  though  it  was  rendered  extremely  mag- 
nificent by  the  royal  fpoils,  which  were  pleafing  on  ac- 
count 

wafhed  th«Ir  hands  by  way  of  pu-  them  from  their  Impurities.  An 
rification.  They  likewife  fprink-  exclufion  from  the  ufeand  benefit 
kd  it  on  the  affembly,  to  cleanfe  of  this  luftral  water  was  looked 

upon 
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tount  both  of  their  richnefs  and  novelty,  yet  was  rendered 
ftill  more  fplendid  and  delightful  by  the  proceflion  of  the 
exiles.  For  feveral  of  the  moft  eminent  and  powerful  of 
the  citizens  followed  the  chariot  of  Sylla,  crowned  with 
garlands,  and  calling  him  Saviour  and  Father,  by  whofe 
means  they  were  reilored  to  their  country,  to  their  wives 
and  children.  When  the  folemnity  was  over,  and  the 
time  come  to  render  an  account  of  his  actions  in  a  pub- 
lick  aflembly,  he  was  as  punctual  in  enumerating  the  luc- 
ky chances  of  war,  as  any  of  his  own  military  virtues. 
And  from  his  felicity  it  was,  that  he  chofe  to  be  fur- 
named  Felix.  In  his  addrelTes  and  anfwers  to  the  Gre- 
cians, he  ftiled  himfelf  Epaphroditus,  or  beloved  of  Ve- 
nus. His  trophies  which  are  ftill  extant  with  us,  bear 
this  infcription,  Lucius  Cornelius  Sylla  Epaphroditus. 
And  when  his  wife  brought  forth  twins,  he  named  the 
male  Fauftus,  and  the  female  Faufta  ;  by  which  words 
the  Romans  underftand  fortunate.  But  the  ftrongeft  proof 
of  his  placing  a  much  greater  confidence  in  his  good 
fortune,  than  in  any  of  his  exploits,  is,  that  after  having 
murdered  fo  many  Romans,  after  having  introduced  fo 
many  monftrous  innovations  and  changes  in  the  (late, 
he  notwithftanding  all  this,  laid  down  his  authority, 
and  reftored  the  right  of  confular  elections  to  the  peo- 
ple. So  that  he  not  only  came  abroad,  but  in  the  Fo- 
rum expofed  his  perfon  publickly  to  the  people,  walking 
up  and  down  as  a  private  man.  When  contrary  to  his 
inclination,  Marcus  Lepidus  a  bold  enterprizing  man, 
and  one  of  his  enemies,  was  likely  to  be  nominated  Conful, 
not  by  his  own  intereft,  but  at  the  folicitation  of  Pompey, 
who  was  in  great  favour  with  the. people,  Sylla  feeing 
Pompey  come  out  of  the  aflembly  overjoyed  with  his  fuc- 
cefs,  took  him  afide,  and  faid  to  him;  "you  have  ma- 
"  naged  well,  young  man,  to  get  Lepidus  named  Conful 
*'  before  Catulus,  the  very  worft  and  foolifheft  of  men,  be- 
"  fore  the  wifeft  and  bed.  You  muft  be  viligant  now,  for 
"  you  have  rendered  your  enemy  more  powerful  than  y our- 

"felf." 

upon  by  the  Greeks  as  a  fort  of  the  fecondaft  in  Sophocles  prohi- 
excommunication.  For  this  rea-  bits  thofe  who  had  been  guilty  of 
fon  Oedipus  in  the  firft  fcene  of  the  death  ofLaius  from  theufeof  it. 
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"  felf."  What  Sylla  foretold  to  Pcmpey  on  this  occafion 
proved  true  in  the  event.  For  foon  after  Leprdus  be- 
haved with  the  greatefl  infolence,  and  came  to  an  open 
rupture  with  Pompey. 

Sylla  coniecrated  the  tenths  of  his  whole  fubftance  to 
Hercules,  and  upon  that  occafion  regaled  the  people 
with  moft  magnificent  entertainments,  wherein  there 
was  iuch  profulion  of  provifions,  that  they  were  every 
day  forced  to  throw  great  quantities  of  the  fragments 
into  the  Tiber  -,  and  the  wine  he  gave  them  was  up- 
wards of  forty  years  old.  In  the  midft  of  this  jollity, 
which  lafted  many  days,  Metella  died.  The  priefts 
having  forbidden  him  to  vifit  the  fick,  or  fuffer  his 
houfe  to  be  polluted  with  mourning  during  the  folem- 
nity,  he  fent  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  juft  as  me  was  expir- 
ing, and  caufed  her  to  be  removed  into  another  houfe. 
In  this  he  was  a  moft  punctual  and  fuperftitious  obferver 
of  the  law  ;  but  he  broke  through  a  law  he  himfelf  had 
made  for  the  regulating  of  funeral  expences,  for  he 
fpared  no  cofts  on  that  occafion.  He  likewife  violated 
his  own  fumptuary  laws,  which  were  defigned  to  re- 
trench the  exceffive  prodigality  of  the  Romans  in  their 
meals ;  for  he  fpent  his  whole  time  in  drinking  and 
revelling,  endeavouring  by  luxury  and  debauch  to  com- 
fort himfelf  in  his  affliction. 

Some  few  months  after  he  entertained  the  people  with 
a  mow  of  gladiators.  In  thofe  days  the  theatre  was  not 
divided  into  diftincl:  lodges,  but  men  and  women  fat 
promifcuoufly  together.  It  happened  at  that  time  that 
a  young  lady  very  beautiful,  and  of  the  the  firft  quality, 
fat  near  Sylla  :  fhe  was  the  daughter  of  Meflala,  and  fifter 
to  Hortenfius  the  orator  ;  her  name  was  Valeria,  and  fhe 
had  juft  then  been  divorced  from  her  hufband.  Com- 
ing behind  Sylla,  fhe  refted  her  hand  gently  upon  him, 
took  a  little  of  the  nap  from  off  his  robe,  and  then  re- 
turned to  her  feat.  When  fhe  found  Sylla  had  obferved 
her,  and  feemed  to  wonder  at  her  behaviour,  fhe  faid, 

"  I  meant 

(8)  We  learn  from  Athenseus  the  ufe  of  in  this  place.  For  he  fays 
proper  fignification  of  the  word  that  according  to  Ariftoxenus  the 
Aw»i^o,-,  which  Plutarch  makes  Greeks  called  ftayyJJ*  the  player 

who 
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At  break  of  day  all  the  youth  of  the  firft  rank  in 
Rome  fallied  out  upon  him;  of  whom  many  were  flain, 
particularly  Appius  Claudius,  a  perfon  of  great  virtue, 
and  of  a  very  noble  family.  By  this  time  Rome,  as  it 
may  eafily  be  imagined,  was  in  the  utmofl  confterna- 
tion ;  a  general  fright  had  feized  the  inhabitants,  and. 
the  ftreets  were  rilled  with  women  fhrieking  and  la- 
menting, as  if  the  city  was  then  taken,  and  they  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Whiltl  affairs  were  in  this  pof- 
ture,  Balbus,  who  had  been  detached  by  Sylla,  arrived 
at  the  head  of  feven  hundred  horfe.  He  had  rid  hard, 
and  halted  only  till  the  horfes  could  be  rubbed  down 
and  new  bridled,  and  then  immediately  fell  upon  the 
enemy.  At  that  inflant  Sylla  himfelf  appeared  ;  and  as 
foon  as  they  who  were  firft  advanced  had  had  a  little  time 
to  refrefh  themfelves  he  drew  up  in  order  of  battle. 
Dolabella  and  Torquatus  earneflly  preft>him  to  delay  the 
engagement,  and  not  to  expofe  his  troops  harrafled  and 
fpent  as  they  were,  to  fo  great  danger,  when  all  lay  at 
hazard.  They  advifed  him  to  confider  that  he  had  not 
now  a  Marius  or  a  Carbo  to  deal  with,  but  the  Lucanians 
and  Samnites,  two  of  the  moft  warlike  nations  in  all 
Italy,  and  profefl  enemies  to  the  Romans.  Sylla  would 
not  liften  to  them,  but  commanded  the  trumpets  to 
found  the  charge,  though  it  was  then  late  in  the  day, 
about  four  in  the  afternoon.  In  this  engagement, 
which  was  the  fharpeft  of  any  that  had  happened  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  war,  the  wing  wherein  CrafTus 
commanded  had  greatly  the  advantage;  but  the  left 
was  very  much  diftrefled,  and  hardly  maintained  its 
ground  ;  whereupon  Sylla  haftened  thither  mounted  on 
a  white  horfe  full  of  mettle,  and  exceedingly  fleet. 
Two  of  the  enemy,  knowing  him  by  his  equipage, 
levelled  their  darts  at  him.  This  was  unperceived  by 
Sylla,  but  his  groom  obferved  them,  and  gave  his  horfe 
a  lafh,  which  made  him  fpring  forwards,  fo  that  the 
dartsjuft  grazed  upon  his  tail,  and  fell  into  the  ground 
at  fome  diftance  from  him.  It  is  faid  that  he  had  a 
little  golden  image  of  Apollo,  which  he  brought  from 
Delphi,  and  conflantly  v/ore  in  his  bofomin  all  engage- 
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ments ;  that  in  this  action  he  kifTed  it  with  much  devo- 
tion, and  addreft  himfelf  to  it  in  thefe  words  ;  "  O  Py- 
"  thian  Apollo,  thou  who  haft  given  Cornelius  Sylla  the 
"victory  in  fo  many  engagements,  and  raifed  him  to  the 
"  higheft  pitch  of  glory,  haft  thou  at  laft  brought  him 
"  bsfore  the  gates  of  Rome,  there  to  fall  ignominioufly 
"  with  his  fellow-citizens  ?" 

Having  thus  implored  the  afllftance  of  Apollo,  ibme 
of  his  men  he  entreated,  others  he  threatened,  and  others 
he  endeavoured  to  flop  by  force.  But  when  he  found 
all  was  to  no  purpofe,  and  that  the  left  wing  was  en- 
tirely broken  and  routed,  he  with  the  reft  fled  to  the 
camp,  after  having  loft  many  of  his  friends,  and  fomc 
of  the  moft  confiderable  officers  in  the  army.  A  great 
many  of  the  citizens  likewife,  who  were  come  out  to 
be  fpectators  of  the  fight,  were  trodden  under  foot ;  fo 
that  Rome  was  given  up  for  loft,  and  thofe  who  were 
left  behind  to  befiege  Marius  in  Prenefte,  were  upon  the 
point  of  raifing  the  fiege.  For  feveral  of  the  fugitives 
pofted  thither,  and  importuned  Lucretius  Ofella,  who 
commanded  there,  to  retire,  telling  him  that  Sylla  was 
killed,  and  Rome  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But  that 
very  night  when  it  was  late  fome  meflengers  arrived  in 
the  camp  from  CrafTus,  who  defired  Sylla  to  fend  him 
and  his  foldiers  ibmething  for  fupper,  for  that  having 
defeated  the  enemy,  and  purfued  them  as  far  as  An- 
temna,  he  was  now  encamped  there. 

Sylla  receiving  this  intelligence,  and  hearing  befides 
that  moft  of  the  enemy  fell  in  the  action,  marched  to 
Antemna  the  next  morning  as  fbon  as  it  was  light. 
Upon  his  approach  three  thoufand  of  the  enemy  fent 
their  heralds-  to  demand  quarter.  He  promifed  them 
lecurity,  provided  before  they  furrendered  themfelves 
they  did  ibme  confiderable  mifchief  to  thofe  they  left 
behind.  They  trufting  to  his  word  fell  upon  their 
comrades,  fo  that  many  of  them  fell  by  the  hands  of 
one  another.  But  Sylla  having  aflembled  all  that  re- 
mained, as  well  of  the  three  thoufand  as  of  the  reft,  to 
the  number  of  fix  thoufand,  confined  them  in  the  Cir- 
cus, and  fummoned  the  fenate  to  meet  in  the  temple  of 

Bellona. 
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Bellona.  Juft  as  he  was  beginning  to  make  a  fpeech,  his 
foldiers,  who  had  orders  for  that  purpofe,  maffacred  thofe 
fix  thoufand  wretches.  The  outcries  of  fo  many  men 
butchered  in  Ib  flraight  a  place  muft  neceflarily  be  ex- 
ceeding great ;  the  fenators  were  greatly  alarmed  ;  but 
Sylla  continuing  his  difcourfe  with  the  fame  unconcern 
and  compofure  in  his  countenance  with  which  he  had  be- 
gun it,  bid  them"  attend  to  what  he  was  faying,  and  not 
"  concern  themfelves  with  v/hat  was  doing  without  doors ; 
'•  that  the  noife  they  heard  was  occafioned  only  by  fome 
"  offenders  he  had  ordered  to  be  chailifed." 

Thefe  words  made  the  moft  ftupid  and  unthinking 
of  the  Romans  clearly  fee  that  they  were  flill  under  the 
tyranny,  though  they  had  changed  the  tyrant ;  but  there 
was  this  difference;  Marius  was  by  nature  of  a  morofe  cru- 
el temper,  fo  that  power  did  not  give  him  that  difpofition, 
but  only  aggravated  and  exafperated  it  in  him  ;  where- 
as Sylla,  who  at  firft  ufed  his  good  fortune  with  mode- 
ration and  humanity,  and  had  given  hopes  that  in  him 
the  nobility  would  find  a  friend,  and  the  people  a  pro- 
teclor ;  who  from  his  youth  had  been  inclined  to  mirth 
and  good  humour,  and  was  of  fo  compafilonate  a  tem- 
per that  he  had  been  often  feen  to  v/eep  even  upon  flight 
occafions,  was  now  on  a  fudden  become  inhuman  and 
cruel.  This  unexpected  change  caft  a  blemifh  upon 
exalted  honours  and  fortunes,  as  if  they  would  not  fuf- 
fer  perfons  who  had  attained  them  to  preferve  their  na- 
tive mildnefs  and  benignity,  but  engendered  in  their 
minds  pride,  arrogance,  infolence  and  inhumanity. 
But  whether  this  be  a  real  change  of  nature  introduced 
by  a  change  of  fortune,  or  rather  a  difcovery  of  a  natu- 
ral corruption  and  depravity,  which  lies  concealed  till 
it  has  countenance  and  protection  from  honours  and 
authority,  is  a  fubjeft  proper  for  writings  of  another 
nature. 

Sylla  being  thus  bent  upon  (laughter,  filled  Rome  with 
murders  without  number  and  without  end.  Many 
there  were,  who,  though  they  never  had  any  dealings 
with  him,  fell  a  facrifice  to  private  grudge  and  refent- 
ment ;  for  he  gratified  his  friends  and  domefticks  with 
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the  blood  of  thofe  they  hated.  Whereupon  a  young  Ro- 
man, named  Caius  Metellus,  had  the  courage  toalkhim 
one  day  in  a  full  fenate,  "  What  endfhall  we  have  of  our 
"calamities,  and  where  doflthou  intend  to  flop?  We  do 
'•  not  intercede  for  fuch  as  thou  haft  refolved  to  deftroy  j 
"  we  only  defire  thee  to  free  thofe  from  their  uneafmefs, 
."  whom  thou  haft  determined  to  fave."  Sylla  anfwering, 
"  that  he  knew  not  yet  whom  he  mould  fpare  ;"  "  why 
"  then,"  laid  Metellus,  name  to  us  thofe  thou  haft  de- 
"  termined  to  deftroy.."  "That  I  will  do,  replied  Sylla." 
But  fome  fay  that  thofe  laft  words  were  not  Spoken  by 
-Metellus,  but  by  Aufidius  one  of  Sylla's  flatterers. 

Sylla  in  the  firft  place  profcribed   fourfcore  citizens 
without  communicating  it  to  any  of  the  magiftrates ;  and 
.when  he  faw  that  raifed  the  indignation  of  every  one,  he 
gave  them  one  day's  refpite-,  he  then  profcribed   two 
hundred  and  twenty  more,  and  an  equal  number  the  day 
following.  Soon  after  this  he  made  a  fpeech  to  the  people, 
.wherein  he  told  them  "  he  had  profcribed  as  many  as  he 
"  could  think  of  at  prefent,  and  as  for  thofe  he  had  forgot, 
"  they  mould  be  profcribed  afterwards."  If  any  man  gave 
fhelter  to  a  perfon  profcribed,  death  was  the  certain  re- 
ward of  his  humanity,  though  he  had  faved  his  fbn,  his 
brother,  or  his  father.  Whereas  an  afiaffm  received  a  re- 
compence  of  two  talents,  though  a  flave  had  killed  his 
mafter,  or  a  fon  murdered  his  father.     But  what  was 
moft  unjuft  of  ail,  he  declared  the  children  and  grand- 
. children  of  thofe  whom  he  had  profcribed,  infamous, 
and  confilcated  their  eftates.     Nor  were  thofe  profcip- 
tions  confined  to  Rome  only,  but  extended  to  every  city 
and  town  throughout  Italy,   where  the  efYufton  of  blood 
was  fuch,  that  neither  the  temples  of  the  Gods,  nor  the 
houfe  of  a  friend  or  a  father  afforded  any  fecurity.  Men 
\vere  butchered  in  the  embraces  of  their  wives,  children 
in  the  arms  of  their   mothers.      Yet  thofe  who  were 
facniiced  to  hatred  and  refentment,   were  nothing    in 

comparifon 

(6)  He  was  not  a&ually  taken ;  felf  encompafled  on  every  fide  by 
but  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  Sylla's  troops,  who  were  ported  to 
make  his  efcape  through  a  Tub-  apprehend  him  ;  fo  that  finding 
terraneoua  paffage,  he  found  him-  it  impoflible  to  get  clear  of  them, 

he 
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as  the  hunter  does  not  value  his  hound  merely  for 
the  fake  of  his  breed,  nor  the  jocky  his  foal,  (for 
what  if  the  foal  fhould  prove  a  mule?)  but  becaufe 
they  do  not  degenerate  from  their  breed  ;  fb  that  man 
would  err  extremely  in  politicks,  who  in  the  choice  of 
a  chief  magiflrate  Ihould  enquire,  not  what  the  man 
is,  but  how  deicended.  The  very  Spartans  themfclves 
have  depofed  feveral  of  their  Kings,  becaufe  they 
wanted  kingly  virtues,  and  were  degenerate  and  worth- 
lets.  A  depraved  nature,  though  of  a  noble  flock,  is 
difhonourable  ;  but  virtue  is  honourable  even  without 
the  advantages  of  birth. 

Both  of  them  were  guilty  of  many  acts  of  violence 
and  injuflice  ;  but  the  one  committed  them  for  the  fake 
of  his  friends  ;  whereas  the  other  committed  them  upon 
his  friends.  Is  cannot  be  denied  that  Lyfander  ftuck 
at  nothing  where  his  friends  or  creatures  were  con- 
cerned :  and  that  he  often  dipped  his  hands  in  blood 
merely  to  make  them  kings  and  tyrants.  Whereas  Sylla 
out  of  envy  and  jealoufy  endeavoured  to  deprive  Pompey 
of  his  command  in  the  army,  and  Dolabella  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  though  he  had  himfelf  conferred  it  on 
him;  and  becaufe  Lucretius  Ofella,  who  had  done  him 
many  fervices,  put  up  for  the  Confulfhip  againfl  his 
will,  he  caufed  him  to  be  murdered  before  his  own  eyes, 
raifing  an  inexpreflible  dread  and  horror  in  the  minds 
of  all  men  when  they  faw  him  thus  cruel  to  his  own 
friends  and  adherents. 

Their  different  behaviour  with  refpect.  to  riches  and 
pleafure,  was  in  the  one  that  of  a  good  and  jufl  prince, 
in  the  other  that  of  a  tyrant.  For  Lyfander  in  his 
full  range  of  power  and  authority,  did  nothing  that 
was  intemperate  or  extravagant,  but  kept  at  as  great  a 
diflance  as  ever  any  man  did  from  that  proverb,  u  Lions 
"at home,  in  publick  foxes :  fo  temperate  was  he,  fo 
truly  Spartan  in  his  life  and  manners.  Whereas  no- 
thing could  reflrain  Sylla,  or  keep  him  within  bounds, 
neither  poverty  in  his 'youth,  nor  gravity  in  his  old  age. 
Whilft  he  was  prefcribing  to  the  Romans  the  bed  laws 

in 
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in  the  world  concerning  continence  and  fobriety,  he 
indulged  himfelf,  as  Saluft  writes,  in  open  lewdnefs 
and  debauchery.  By  thefe  ways  he  had  fo  impo- 
verifhed  the  city,  and  drained  it  of  its  treafures,  that  he 
was  forced  to  fell  for  money  to  the  cities  that  wer® 
in  friendfhip  and  alliance  with  the  Romans,  the  privi- 
lege of  governing  themfelves  by  their  own  laws ; 
though  at  the  fame  time  he  daily  expofed  the  weal- 
thieft  and  greateft  families  to  publick  fale.  The  fnms 
he  fquandered  upon  his  flatterers  were  immenfe.  For 
how  could  any  moderation  or  frugality  be  expected  in 
his  private  entertainments  and  in  his  liberality  to  his 
companions,  when  in  the  face  of  the  people,  and  in 
open  court,  where  he  had  caufed  one  of  the  beft  eflates 
in  Rome  to  be  put  up  to  auction,  he  would  have  ad- 
judged it  to  a  friend  for  an  inconfiderable  price,  and 
becaufe  another  bid  higher,  and  the  officer  made  pro- 
clamation of  the  advance,  he  broke  out  into  a  paffion, 
and  complained  to  the  citizens,  "  that  it  was  barbarous 
"  and  tyrannical  in  them,  not  to  allow  him  the  liberty 
"of  difpofmg  of  his  own  booty  as  hepleafed  ?" 

How  different  was  this  from  Lyfander's  behaviour, 
who  fent  to  Sparta  not  only  the  money  and  fpoils  he 
had  taken,  but  even  the  prefents  that  had  been  made 
to  him  ?  I  would  not  however  be  thought  to  commend 
this  action  of  Lyfander  ;  for  perhaps  he  did  Sparta  more 
harm  by  his  liberality,  than  Sylla  did  Rome  by  his  ra- 
pine ;  I  only  make  ufe  of  it  as  an  argument  to  prove 
his  contempt  of  riches.  There  was  fomething  very  fin- 
gular  in  each  of  them  with  refpect  to  their  country. 
Sylla,  who  was  himfelf  a  molt  profligate  libertine,  how- 
ever made  the  Romans  fober  and  temperate ;  whereas 
Lyfander  infected  Sparta  with  vices  to  which  he  was 
an  utter  ftranger  ;  fo  that  they  were  both  to  blame,  the 
one  for  being  worfe  than  his  own  laws  ;  the  other  for 
rendering  his  citizens  worfe  than  himfelf;  for  Lyfander 
taught  Sparta  to  want  thofe  things  which  himfelf  had 
learned'  not  to  want.  And  thus  much  of  their  civil 
adminiftration. 

As 
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As  for  military  expeditions  and  engagements,  haz- 
ardous enterprizes,  and  numbers  of  victories,  Sylla  is 
fo  much  fuperior,  that  there  is  no  room  for  comparifon. 
Lyfander  indeed  obtained  the  victory  in  two  naval  fights, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  taking  of  Athens  ;  though 
that  was  a  work  of  greater  fame  than  difficulty.  But 
then  as  to  his  conduct  in  Boeotia,  and  at  Haliartus, 
though  his  ill  fuccefsmay  partly  be  afcribed  to  fortune, 
yet  he  feems  chargeable  with  indifcretion  and  teme- 
rity ;  when  without  waiting  for  the  King's  forces, 
which  were  then  almoft  at  hand  from  Plataeae,  and 
giving  way  to  the  tranfports  of  anger  and  ambition,  he 
unfeafonably  approached  the  walls,  and  was  miferably 
defeated  by  a  (ally  of  a  handful  of  men.  He  did  not 
fall  like  Cleombrotus,  who  was  flain  whilft  he  was  glo- 

CD 

rioufly  making  head  againfl  an  impetuous  enemy  at 
Leuctra,  not  like  Cyrus,  nor  Epaminondas,  who  received 
a  mortal  wound  whilft  he  was  rallying  his  men  and 
fecuring  to  them  the  victory.  Thefe  great  men  died 
the  death  of  kings  and  commanders.  Whereas  he, 
like  fome  common  foldier,  or  one  of  the  forlorn  hope, 
caft  away  his  life  inglorioufly,  giving  this  teitimony  to 
the  ancient  Spartans,  that  they  did  well  to  avoid  ftorm- 
ing  of  walls,  in  which  the  flouted  man  may  chance* 
to  fall  by  the  hand,  not  only  of  an  abject  fellow,  but 
by  that  of  a  boy  or  woman,  as  they  fay  Achilles  was 
flain  in  the  gates  of  Troy  by  the  hands  of  Paris.  As 
for  Sylla,  it  would  be  hard  to  reckon  up  how  many 
pitched  battles  he  won,  or  how  many  thoufands  he 
flew.  He  took  Rome  itfelf  twice-,  and  forced  the  ha- 
ven of  Piraeus,  not  by  famine,  as  Lyiander  did,  but  by 
feveral  fharp  encounters,  and  by  driving  out  Archelaus 
from  the  land  to  the  fea.  If  we  confider  the  enemies 
they  both  had  to  deal  with,  we  mall  find  the  difference 
ftill  greater  between  them.  Lyfander's  naval  victory 
near  Samos,  wherein  he  defeated  Antiochus,  who  wa& 
no  better  than  Alcibiades's  pilot,  was  little  more  than 
a  mock-fight ;  nor  could  his  circumventing  of  Philocles 
the  Athenian  Orator, 
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A  man  unknown  but  for  bis  bitter  tongue, 

add  much  to  his  renown ;  for  either  of  thefe,  Antiochus 
or  Philocles,  Mithridates  would  have  fcorned  to  com- 
pare with  one  of  his  equerries,  or  Marius  with  one  of 
his  lictors.  Whereas  without  enumerating  all  the  kings, 
princes,  confuls,  praetors,  generals  and  tribunes  whom 
Sylla  had  to  contend  with  ;  who  was  there  ever  amongft 
the  Romans  fo  formidable  as  Marius  ?  What  King  more 
powerful  than  Mithridates  ?  Who  of  the  Italians  more 
brave  than  Lamponius  and  Telefmus  ?  Yet  of  thefe, 
the  firft  he  drove  into  banifhment,  the  fecond  he  fub- 
dued,  and  flew  the  others. 

But  that  which  in  my  opinion  is  beyond  all  that 
has  been  hitherto  faid,  is,  that  Lyfander  obtained  none 
of  his  victories  without  the  afliflance  of  his  country; 
whereas  Sylla,  banifhed  as  he  was,  and  perfecuted  by 
his  enemies,  his  wife  being  thruft  out  of  doors,  his 
houfe  burnt,  and  his  friends  murdered,  fought  in  Boeo- 
tia  againft  an  innumerable  army  of  barbarians,  expofed 
his  perfon  to  the  molt  imminent  dangers  in  the  fervice 
of  his  country,  overthrew  the  enemy  and  erected  a 
trophy.  And  when  Mithridates  courted  his  fiicndmip 
and  alliance,  and  offered  him  men  and  money  to 
enable  him  to  oppofe  his  enemies ;  he  would  not  fo 
much -as  give  him  a  kind  word  or  look,  or  mow  him 
the  lead  civility,  till  he  himfelf  had  promifed  to  quit 
Afia,  to  deliver  up  his  fleet,  and  furrender  Bithynia 
and  Cappadocia  to  their  lawful  princes :  than  which 
Sylla  never  performed  a  more  honourable,  or  more  mag- 
nanimous action ;  for  preferring  the  publick  good  to 
his  private  intereft,  he,  like  a  dog  of  a  generous  breed, 
never  quitted  his  hold  till  his  enemy  had  confefTed 
himfelf  conquered  ;  and  then  he  fet  about  revenging  his 
private  injuries. 

We  may  judge  of  the  manners  of  both  from  their 
different  behaviour  at  Athens.  Sylla  having  made  him- 
felf mafter  of  it  at  a  time  when  the  Athenians  were  at 
war  againft  him  in  favour  of  Mithridates,  and  for  the 

increafe 
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"  I  meant  no  harm,  Sir,  but  I  was  defirous  to  partake  a 
"  little  of  your  fortune." 

Sylla  was  not  in  the  leaft  difpleafed  with  this  anfwer; 
on  the  contrary,  he  feemed  to  be  much  delighted  'with 
it  ;  for.  he  fent  privately  to  find  out  her  name,  family,  • 
circumftances  and  character.  From  that  time  they 
were  continually  ogling  each  other,  receiving  and  re- 
turning amorous  glances,  and  fmiles.  At  lafl,  a  mar- 
riage was  agreed  upon?  and  articles  were  figned  between 
them.  In  all  which  Valeria  perhaps  may  be  thought  to 
have  done  nothing  unbecoming  her  •  but  the  fame  could 
not  be  faid  of  Sylla  ;  for  though  the  lady  was  virtuous, 
and  of  a  very  illuftrious  family,  his  defire  to  marry  her 
arofe  from  motives  not  wife,  nor  honourable.  Like  a 
young  man  without  experience  or  difcretion,  he  was 
captivated  with  a  few  amorous  glances,  and  alluring 
airs,  which  ufually  kindle  in  the  heart  paffions  themofl 
ignominious  and  brutal. 

Notwithftanding  this  marriage,  he  flill  kept  com-' 
pany  with  actors,  actrefles,  and  fingers,  drinking  with 
them  night  and  day.  His  chief  favourites  were,  Rofcius 
the  comedian,  Sorex  the  chief  mimick,  and  Metrobius 
(8)  an  actor  of  female  characters,  for  whom,  though 
pad  his  prime,  he  ever  profefTed  a  great  kindnefs.  By 
thefe  courfes  he  increafed  a  difeafe  which  had  its  begin- 
ning from  a  flight  caufe.  It  was  long  before  he  per- 
ceived that  he  had  an  ulcer  within  his  body  ;  but  at  laft 
the  flefh  putrefied,  and  produced  fuch  a  quantity  of  lice, 
that  though  many  perfons  were  employed  day  and  night 
in  deftroying  them,  yet  they  encreafed  much  fatter  than 
they  could  be  removed  ;  and  to  fuch  a  degree  did  the  di£ 
temper  prevail,  that  his  clothes  baths,  bafons,  and  food 
were  polluted  With  that  perpetual  flux  of  corruption  and 
vermin.  He  went  many  times  in  the  day  into  the  wa- 
ter, to  fcower  and  cleanfe  his  body  but  all  in  vain  ;  the 
vermin  multiplied  fo  faft  as  to  baffle  every  attempt  to 
deftroy  them.  It  is  faid  that  among  the  ancients  there 
died  of  this  difeafe  Acaflus  the  fon  of  Pelias,  and  nearer 

our 

who  performed  mens  parts  in  a     who  a£ted   womens    parts  in    a 
woman's  drefs,  and  hva-n*a<>»  him    man's  habit. 

(9)  Some 
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our  own  times,  Alcman  the  poet,  Pherecydes  the  philofo- 
pher,  Callifthenes  the  Olynthian  (9)  during  the  time  of  his 
imprifonment,  and  Mutiusthe  lawyer  (i) ;  and  if  it  be 
fit  to  add  to  thefeaperfon  not  diftinguifhed  by  any  me- 
rit or  virtue,  Eunus,  a  fugitive  flave,  who  was  author 
of  the  war  in  Sicily  called  the  "  fervile  war,"  and  who 
was  taken,  and  carried  prifoner  to  Rome,  died  likewife 
of  this  ficknefs. 

Sylla  not  only  forefaw  his  end,  but  alfo  writ  fome- 
what  concerning  it ;  for  in  the  twenty-fecond  book  of 
his  memoirs,  which  he  finimed  about  two  days  before 
his  death,  'he  writes,  that  the  Chaldeans  foretold  to  him, 
that  after  he  had  led  a  life  of  honour,  he  fhould  con- 
clude it  in  full  profperity.  He  declares  befides,  that  in 
a  dream  he  had  feen  his  fon,  (who  died  not  long  before 
Metella)  {landing  by  him  in  a  mourning  habit,  and  bid- 
ding him"  ceafe  from  all  his  cares  and  come  along  with 
"  him  to  his  mother  Metella,  to  live  in  peace  and  repofe 
"  withher."However,he  could  not  refrain  from  intermed- 
dling in  publick  affairs ;  for  but  ten  days  before  his  deceafe, 
he  interpofed  -in  the  difputes  the  inhabitants  of  Pu- 
teoli  had  among  themfelves,  reconciled  the  contending 
parties,  and  prefcribed  laws  for  their  better  government. 
Nay,  the  very  day  before  he  died,  upon  an  informa- 
tion that  Granius  the  Quaeftor  delayed  paying  the  fums 
due  from  him  to  the  publick,  in  hopes  to  be  indemni- 
fied by  Sylla's  death,  he  fent  for  him  into  his  bedcham- 
ber, where  he  ordered  his  fervants  to  ftrangle  him  in 
his  prefence ;  but  ftraining  his  voice  in  the  eagernefs  of 
his  pafllon,  he  broke  his  impofthume,  and  voided  a 
great  deal  of  blood.  This  difcharge  made  him  fo 
weak  and  faint,  that  after  he  had  pafled  the  night  in 
violent  pain,  he  died  the  day  following,  leaving  be- 
hind him  two  children  very  young,  which  he  had  by 
Metella.  Valeria  was  afterwards  delivered  of  a  daugh- 
ter, 

(9)  Some  account  of  Callifthenes     nes  Laertlus  quotes  Plutarch  as 
is  given  in  the  life  of  Alexander.       faying  in  the    life   of  Syila  that 
(i)  Spenfippus  the  philofopher     Speufippus  died  of  this  diftemper. 
is  not  mentioned  here.  BmDioge- 

(2)  This 
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ter,  named  Poflhuma  •,  for  fo  the  Romans  call  thofewho 
are  born  after  the  death  of  the  father. 

A  great  number  of  people  ran  tumultuoufly  to- 
gether, and  joined  with  Lepidus  the  Conful  to  deprive 
the  corps  of  the  accuftomed  folemnities  ;  but  Pompey, 
though  offended  at  Sylla,  (for  he  alone  of  all  his 
friends  was  left  out  of  his  will)  having  kept  orTfome  by 
kind  words  an«l  intreaties,  and  others  by  menaces,  fe- 
cured  the  body,  and  gave  it  an  honourable  burial. 
It  is  faid,  that  the  Roman  ladies  threw  on  fuch  vaft 
heaps  of  fpices,  that,  befide  what  was  contained  in  two 
hundred  and  ten  veffels,  there  was  fufficient  to  make 
a  large  figure  of  Sylla  with  a  lictor  attending  him, 
out  of  the  coftly  frankincenfe  and  cinnamon.  The  day 
being  cloudy  in  the  morning,  they  deferred  carrying 
forth  the  corps  till  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  ex- 
pefting  it  would  rain  ;  but  a  ftrong  wind  blowing 
full  againft  the  funeral  pile,  raifed  fo  ftrong  a  flame, 
that  his  body  was  confumed  immediately.  As  the 
pile  fhrunk  down,  and  the  fire  was  juft  expiring,  a 
heavy  fhower  fell,  and  it  continued  raining  till  night ; 
fo  that  his  good  fortune  continued  even  to  the  laft,  and 
did  as  it  were  officiate  at  his  funeral.  His  monument 
ftands  in  the  Campus  Martius,  with  an  epitaph  of  his 
own  writing,  containing  in  fubftance,  "  that  no  friend  of 
"  his  ever  did  him  fo  much  good,  or  enemy  fo  much 
"  harm,  but  he  returned  both  with  ufury." 


Comparifon    O/LYSANDER  with  SYLLA. 


HAVING  thus  gone  through  the  life  of  Sylla, 
let  us  now  draw  a  comparifon  between  the  Gre- 
cian and  the  Roman.  That  which  was  common  to 
them  both,  was,  that  they  were  both  founders  of  their 
own  greatnefs,  with  this  difference,  that  Lyfander  ob- 
tained his  honours  with  the  content  of  the  citizens  in 
peaceable  times,  that  he  neither  extorted  any  thing  from 

them 
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them-  againft   their  will,    nor   fought  to  raife  himfelf 
above  the  laws  ;  whereas, 


civil  broils  the  ft  ate  infeft, 
greatejl  villains  thrive  the  beft  ; 

as  it  happened  then  at  Rome,  when  the  people  were 
corrupted,  and  the  government  diflempered,  fo  that 
the  fupreme  power  was  continually  palling  from  one 
hand  to  another.  No  wonder  then  if  Sylla  reigned, 
when  the  Glauciae  and  Saturnini  drove  out  the  Adetelli, 
when  the  fons  of  confuls  were  flain  in  the  alfemblies, 
when  foldiers  were  hired,  and  whole  armies  bought  and 
fold  with  gold  and  filver,  and  when  laws  in  defiance  of 
all  oppofition  were  eftablifhed  by  fword  and  fire. 

I  do  not  fay  this  to  blame  any  man  who  in  the  times 
of  fuch  publick  diftraclion  works  himfelf  into  autho- 
rity, but  to  (how  that  in  a  ftate  fo  difordered,  he  that 
is  the  moil  powerful  is  not  always  the  mod  virtuous. 
But  Lyfander  being  employed  in  the  greatefl  mili- 
tary commands,  and  in  the  molt  important  affairs 
of  ftate,  by  a  fober  and  well-difciplined  city,  muft 
have  been  efteemed  the  beft  and  moft  virtuous  man, 
in  the  beft  and  moft  virtuous  commonwealth.  Where- 
fore Lyfander  often  returning  the  government  into 
the  hands  of  the  citizens,  received  it  again  as  of- 
ten ;  for  his  virtue,  by  which  he  obtained  that  ho- 
nour and  pre-eminence,  always  remained  the  fame. 
Sylla  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  had  once  got  the 
command  of  the  army,  held  it  for  ten  years  together, 
being  fbmetimes  Conful,  fometimes  Proconful,  and 
fometimes  Dictator,  but  always  a  tyrant.  It  is  true, 
Lyfander,  as  we  have  obferved,  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce a  new  form  of  government,  in  a  method,  how- 
ever, more  mild  and  more  agreeable  to  juftice,  than 
Sylla  ^  not  by  force  of  arms,  but  perfuafion  ;  not  by 
fubverting  the  whole  ftate  at  once,  but  by  directing 
and  regulating  the  fucceflio'n  of  the  Kings.  And  by 
nature  it  feems  jtift,  that  the  moft  deferving  mould 
rule,  efpecially  in  a  city  which  itfelf  prefided  in 
Greece,  not  on  account  of  nobility  but  virtue.  For 

as 
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increafe  of  his  power  and  greatnefs,  neverthelefs  re- 
.  ftored  her  to  her  liberty,  and  the  free  exercife  of  her 
her  own  laws.  Ly lander  on  the  contrary,  though  he 
found  her  fallen  from  the  higheft  dignity  ar.d  power, 
was  fo  far  from  pitying  her  in  her  diftrefs,  that  he 
deftroyed  the  popular  government,  and  enflaved ,  her 
to  the  mod  qruel  and  unjuft  of  tyrants.  To  con- 
clude, it  feems  to  me  that  our  determination  will  not 
be  far  from  the  truth,  if  we  lay  that  Sylla  performed 
more  great  actions,  and  that  Lylander  committed  fewer 
faults,  and  if  we  give  to  one  the  pre-eminence  for 
moderation  and  abftinence,  to  the  other  for  condud  and 
valour. 


VOL.  Ill,  S  CIMON. 


M        O 


N. 


PERIPOLTAS  (i)  the  diviner,  who  brought 
King  Opheltas  and  thofe  under  his  command 
from  Thefialy  into  Bceotia,  left  behind  him  a  fa- 
mily which  flourimed  for  many  generations.  Moft  of 
his  defendants  inhabited  Chaeronea,  which  was  the  firfl 
city  wherein  they  fettled  after  they  had  expelled  the 
barbarians.  But  as  they  were  all  of  them  men  of  cou- 
rage and  warlike  inclinations,  they  fell  in  the  wars 
againfl  the  Medes,  and  the  encounters  with  the  Gauls, 
behaving  themfelves  on  all  occafions  with  undaunted 
courage  and  refblution. 

There  was  left  one  orphan  of  this  houfe,  called  Da- 
mon, 

(i)  This  is  an  obfcure  piece  of  migration  of  Opheltas  into  Bceotia 
hiftory,  of  which  we  cannot  find  muft  neceiTarily  have  been  many 
the  fmalleft  footfteps.  This  tranf-  ages  before  the  Trojan  war ;  be- 

caufe 
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mon,  furnamed  Peripoltus,  for  beauty  and  greatnefs  of 
fpirit  furpafiing  all  of  his  age,  but  of  a  fierce  and  un- 
tractab'e  temper.  When  he  was  paft  the  years  of 
childhood,  a  Roman  Captain  of  a  cohort  that  win- 
tered in  Chaeronea,  fell  in  love  with  him ;  but  as  he 
could  not  obtain  his  infamous  defires,  either  by  gifts  or 
entreaties,  it  was  much  feared  that  he  would  proceed  to 
violence.  The  fufpicion  was  made  more  probable  by 
the  contemptible  condition  of  Cheronea,  which  was  then 
extremely  weak  and  poor.  Damon  being  apprehenfive 
of  further  injury,  and  refenting  the  attempts  that  had 
been  already  made,  determined  to  kill  the  officer. 
Accordingly  he  ergaged  fifteen  of  his  companions  to 
join  with  him ;  for  he  would  not  communicate  his  de- 
fign  to  a  greater  number  left  it  might  be  difcovered. 
They  having  daubed  their  faces  with  foot  in  the  night- 
time, and  having  dra;>k  largely,  fell  upon  the  officer 
by  break  of  day,  as  he  was  facrificing  in  the  market- 
place ;  and  having  killed  him,  and  not  a  few  of  thofe 
that  were  with  him,  they  fled  out  of  the  city,  which 
was  extremely  alarmed  and  troubled  at  the  murder. 
The  council  aflembled  immediately,  and  pronounced 
fentence  of  death  againfl  Damon  and  all  his  accomplices. 
This  they  did  to  juftify  the  city  to  the  Romans.  But 
that  evening,  as  the  magiftrates  were  at  fupper  toge- 
ther according  to  cuftom,  Damon  and  his  confederates 
breaking  into  the  room,  killed  them  all,  and  then  again 
fled  out  of  the  town.  About  this  time  Lucius  Lucul . 
lus  paflfed  that  way  with  his  forces  upon  fome  expedi 
tion  ;  and  this  difafter  having  but  newly  happened,  he 
{laid  to  examine  the  matter.  Upon  enquiry  he  found 
the  citizens  were  not  in  fault,  but  rather  that  they  them- 
felves  had  been  fufferers  ;  therefore  he  drew  out  the 
foldiers  and  carried  them  away  with  him.  Yet  Damon 
continuing  to  ravage  ;he  country  all  about,  the  citizens 
by  mefiages  and  decrees,  in  appearance  favourable,  en- 
ticed him  into  the  city,  and  upon  his  return  made  him 

Gym- 

caufe  in  that  war  we  find  Pelius  tas  II.  had  a  fen  named  Ptolemy, 
the  father  of  one  Opheltas,  at  the  whofe  fon  was  Xanthus,  the  Lit 
head  of  the  Boeotians.  This  Ophel-  King  that  reigned  in  Thebes. 

S  Z  (2)  Two 
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Gymnafiarch,  or  matter  of  the  exercifes  ;  but  afterward 
as  he  was  anointing  himfelf  with  oil  in  a  bath  they  fet 
upon  him  and  killed  him.  For  a  long  while  after  ap- 
paritions were  feen,  and  lamentable  groans  heard  in 
that  place,  (as  our  fathers  have  told  us)  for  which  rea- 
fon  the  gates  of  the  bath  were  ordered  to  be  clofed 
up:  and  even  to  this  day  thofe  who  live  near  that  place, 
affirm  that  they  fometimes  fee  the  fame  fpedtres,  and 
hear  the  fame  lamentations.  The  pofterity  of  that  fa- 
mily (of  which  fome  remain  in  the  country  of  Phocis, 
near  the  city  of  Stiris)  are  called,  according  to  the  ^Eolick 
dialect,  Afholomenof,  that  is,  men  daubed  with  foot ; 
becaufe  Damon  was  befmeared  with  foot  when  he  com- 
mitted that  murder. 

But  there  being  a  quarrel  betwixt  the  Chaeroneans  and 
the  Orchomenians,  who  bordered  upon  them,  the  Orcho- 
menians  hired  an  informer,  a  Roman,  to  accufe  the  com- 
munity of  Chceronea,  as  if  it  had  been  a  fmgle  perfon, 
of  the  murder  which  Damon  had  committed.  Accord- 
ingly the  procefs  was  formed,  and  the  caufe  pleaded 
before  the  Praetor  of  Macedon  -,  for  as  yet  the  Romans  had 
not  fent  praetors  into  Greece.  The  advocates  for  the 
inhabitants,  appealed  to  the  teftimony  of  Lucullus,  who 
in  anfwer  to  a  letter  the  Praetor  wrote  to  him,  returned 
a  true  account  of  the  matter  of  facl:.  By  this  means 
the  city  was  cleared  of  the  accufation,  when  in  danger 
of  utter  definition.  The  citizens  who  were  then  pre- 
ierved,  erected  a  ftatue  to  Lucullus  in  the  Forrrj,  next 
to  that  of  the  God  Bacchus.  We  alfo  have  the  fame 
lentiments  of  gratitude,  and  though  removed  at  the 
diflance  of  feveral  generations,  think  ourlelves  par- 
takers of  this  benefit.  And  as,  in  our  opinion,  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  character  and  manners  exhibits  a  nobler 
image  of  a  man,  than  that  which  reprefents  the  form  of 
his  body  and  the  features  of  his  face,  we  (hall  add  the 
life  of  Lucullus  to  thofe  of  other  illuftrious  men,  and 
ftiil  adhere  ftridly  to  the  truth.  It  is  fufficient  to  mow 
that  we  preferve  a  grateful  remembrance  of  his  kind- 
•nefs  :  and  he  himfelf  would  not  expect,  that  we  fhould 
recompence  that  fervice  which  confided  in  fpeakirg  the 

truth 
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truth  with  a  falfe  and  counterfeit  narration.  For  as  we 
chufe  that  a  painter  who  is  to  draw  a  beautiful  face  in 
which  there  is  yet  fome  imperfection,  fhould  neither 
wholly  leave  out,  nor  entirely  exprefs  what  is  faulty, 
becaufe  this  would  deform  it,  and  that  fpoil  the  refem- 
blance  ;  fo  fmce  it  is  very  hard,  or  rather  impoflible,  to 
find  a  man  whofe  life  is  wholly  free  from  blemifh,  let  us 
in  the  fame  manner  follow  truth,  defcribing  fully  what- 
ever is  commendable ;  and  if  any  errors  occur,  which 
have  been  occafioned  by  the  emotions  of  a  fudden  paf- 
fion,  or  the  neceffity  of  the  times,  let  us  look  upon  them 
rather  as  defects  of  virtue,  than  as  vices  and  carry  the 
pencil  gently  over  them,"  out  of  refpect  to  human  na- 
ture, which  never  formed  a  beautiful  object  that  was 
compleat  and  faultlefs,  nor  a  virtuous  character  that  was 
entirely  free  from  blame.  Confidering  with  myfelf  to 
whom  I  mould  compare  Lucullus,  I  find  uone  fo  ex- 
actly his  parallel  as  Cimon. 

They  were  both  valiant  in  war,  fuccefsful  againfl  the 
barbarians,  mild  in  their  political  adminiftration.  Etoh 
extinguifhed  the  civil  broils  at  home,  and  gained  figpal 
victories  aoroad.  For  no  Greek  before  Cimon,  nor  Ro- 
man before  Lucullus,  ever  carried  the  fcene  of  war  fo 
far  from  their  own  country,  unlefs  we  except  the  ex- 
ploits of  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  thofe  of  Perfeus  againfl 
the  ^Ethiopians,  Medes,  and  Armenians,  and  the  actions 
of  Jafon,  if  any  jnemorials  of  thefe  that  deferve  credit 
are  preferved  to  our  days.  They  were  alike  too  in  this, 
that  they  finifhed  not  the  enterprizes  they  undertook  : 
they  brought  their  enemies  near  their  ruin,  but  never 
entirely  defeated  them.  There  was  yet  a  greater  con- 
formity in  their  generofity  and  hofpitality,  and  in  the 
fplendor  and  magnificence  of  their  tables.  We  may  per-' 
haps  have  omitted  fome  other  circumftances  of  refem- 
b'.ance ;  but  it  will  be  eafy  to  obferve  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing relation. 

Cimon  was  the  fon  of  Miltiades  and  Hegyfiple,  who 
was  by  birth  a  Thracian,  and  daughter  to  King  Olorus  ; 
this  appears  from  the  poems  of  (2)  Melanthius  and 

Archelaus, 

(2)  Two  eleglack  poets,  the  firft  of  them  was  of  Miletus,  or  accord- 
S  3  ing 
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Archelaus,   which  they   both  wrote  in  praife  of  Cimon. 
So  that  the  hiaorian  Thucyd ides  was  his  kinfman  by  the 
mother's  fide ;  for   his  father's  name  was   alfo  Olorus ; 
he  poflefTed  fome  mines  of  gold  in  Thrace,   and    was 
killed  in  Scaptefula,  a  diflrict  of  Thrace.     His  bones 
were  afterwards  brought  into  Attica,  and   his   monu- 
ment is  mown  amongit  thofe  of  the  family  of  Cimon, 
near  the  tomb  of  Elpinice,    Cimon's  fitter.     But  Thucy- 
dides  was  of  the  ward  of  Alimus,  and  Miltiades  of  that 
of  Lacia.     Miltiades  being  condemned  in  a  fine  of  fifty 
talents  to  the  ftate,  and  unable  to  pay  it,  was  caft  into 
prifon,  and  there  died.     Cimon  was  left  an  orphan  very 
young,  with  his  fifter  Elpinice,  who  was  alfo  young  and 
unmarried.     At  firft  he  had  no  reputation,  beii.'g  looked 
upon  as  riotous  and  difiblute ;  nay  he  was  compared  to 
his  grandfather  Cimon,  who  for  his  (lupidity  was  called 
Coalemos,  (the  ideot).    Stefimbrotus  of  Thaliis,  who  liv- 
ed about  the  fame  time  with   Cimon,   reports  cf  him, 
that  he  never  learned  mufick,  nor  ever  acquired  any  of 
thofe  polite   accomplifhments    ib    rrmch   efteemed    in 
Greece ;  that  he  had  not  the  leafl  fpark  of  Attick  wit 
and  pleafantry  j  but  that  his  difpofition  was  open,  gene- 
rous and  fincere,  fo  that  he  feemed  more  like  a  native  of 
Peloponnefus  than  an  Athenian,  being  fuch  an  one  as 
Euripides  defcribes  Hercules, 

Rough  and  unbred,  l/ut  formed  for  great  defigns. 

For  this  character  may  well  agree  with  that  which  Ste- 
fimbrotus has  given  of  him.  They  accufe  him  in  his 
younger  years  of  an  inceftuous  commerce  with  his  own 
filler  Elpinice  (3),  who  otherwife  had  no  great  reputation 
for  chaftity,  me  having  been  intimate  with  Polygnotus 
the  painter.  For  when  he  painted  the  Trojan  dames 
in  the  porch  then  called  Piefmaclion,  now  Fcecile,  he 

drew 

ing  to  others  of  Athens.  He  flou-  been    varioufly   interpreted,    and 

rilhed  about  the  eighty-fourth  O-  given  ground  to  a  great   difpute. 

lympiad.   He  was  a  great  philofo-  Some  have  pretended  that  Cimon 

pher,  and  the  matter  of  Socrates,  married    his    fifter  Elpinice,  and 

The  other  flourifhed   about   the  that  in  defiance  of  the  law,    be- 

jiinety-fifth  Olympiad.  caufe  /lie  was  his  fifter    both  by 

(3)  This  action  of  Cimon  has  father   and  mother,  and  fuch  a 

marriage 
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drew  Laodice  in  the  form  of  Elpinice.  He  \vas  not  an 
ordinary  artift  who  was  paid  for  his  work ;  but  gene- 
roufly  gave  his  labours  to  the  city.  This  all  the  hillc- 
rians  report  of  him,  and  the  poet  Melanthius  particularly 
in  thefe  verfes : 

Tbefe  forms  of  Gods  and  heroes  ivhicb  we  euieeu} 
his  bounty  gave,  bis  mat  chiefs  pencil  drtw. 

Some  affirm,  that  Elpinice's  familiarites  with  her  bro- 
ther were  not  private   ard  criminal,  but  that   fhe   lived 
publickly  with  him,  and  was  really  his  wife :  for  as  me 
had  but  a  fmall  fortune,   fhe  could   not   meet    with   a 
hufband  fuitable    to   her  birth.     But   afterwards  when 
Callias,  one  of  the  richeft  men  in  Athens,  fell  in  love 
with  her,  and  offered  to  pay  the  mulct  the  father  was 
condemned  in,  if  he  could  obtain  the  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, Cimon  accepted  the  condition,  and  betrothed  her 
to  Callias.     It   plainly  appears    that  Cimon   was  of  an 
amorous  complexion  :  for  Melanthius  in  his  elegies  face- 
tioufly  rallies  him  for  his    miflrelTes,  one  of  whom  was 
called  Mneftra,  and  the  other  was  Anfleria  of  Salamin ; 
and  thefe,  the  poet  fays,  he  was  very  fond  of.     How- 
ever, this  is  certain,  that  he  loved  his  wife  Ifodicevery 
paffionately ;  fhe  was  the  daughter  of  Euryptolemus   the 
fon  of  Megacles.     Her  death  he  regretted  even  to  impa- 
tience, as  appears   by  the  elegies   of  condolence    ad- 
drefled  to  him  upon  his  lofs  of  her.     The  philofopher 
Panaetius  is  of  opinion,  that  Archelaus  was  the  author  of 
thofe  elegies  j  and  indeed  the  time  feems  to  favour  that 
conjecture. 

Every  other  part  of  Cimon's  character  was  great  and 
admirable.  For  as  he  was  as  daring  as  Miltiades,  and 
not  at  all  inferior  to  Themiftocles  for  judgment,  fo  he 
was  confeffedly  more  juft  and  honeft  than  either  of 
them.  As  he  was  equal  to  them  in  difcharging  all  the 

functions 

marriage  was  forbidden  at  Athens,  was  his  father's  child  by  a  diflfe- 
wbere  a  man  was  not  allowed  to  rent  mother.  This  paflage  in  Plu- 
marry  his  fitter  unlefs  fhe  was  fo  tarch  admits  of  neither  of  thefe 
only  by  the  father's  fide.  Others  interpretations,  u;id  leaves  no 
fay  he  married  her  without  any  room  for  any  prettnce  to  mar- 
breach  of  the  lav/,  becaufe  Ihe  riage. 

S  4  (4)  Strabo 
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functions  of  a  General  •,  fo  in  the  political  part  of  go- 
vernment, he  very  far  excelled  them ;  and  this  too 
when  he  was  very  young,  before  he  had  any  experience 
in  military  affairs.  For  when  Themiflocles,  upon  the 
invafion  of  the  Medes,  advifed  the  Athenians  to  forfake 
their  town  and  the  country  about  it,  and  to  carry  all 
their  arms  on  fhipboard,  and  in  the  flraits  of  Salamin 
difpute.the  dominion  of  the  fea  with  their  enemies,  every 
one  el fe.  flood  amazed  at  the  rafhnefs  of  this  advice  j 
Cimon  only  was  not  at  ail  furprized,  but  chearfully 
palled  through  the  Ceramicus,  attended  by  his  comrades, 
towards  the  cafHe,  carrying  a  bridle  in  his  hand  to 
offer  to  the  Goddefs  Minerva;  by  this  intimating,  that 
there  was  no  mjed  of  horfemen  now,  but  of  mariners. 
After  he  had  paid  his  devotions  to  the  Goddefs,  and 
offered  up  the  bridle,  he  took  down  the  bucklers  that 
hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  temple,  and  fo  went  down 
to  the  port.  By  this  example  he  encouraged  and  ani- 
mated many  of  the  citizens.  He  was  handfome  in  his 
perfon,  his  flature  was  tall,  and  his  hair  was  thick  and 
curled.  After  he  had  acquitted  hi mfelf  bravely  in  this 
battle  of  Salamin,  he  foon  gained  the  efteem  and  affec- 
tion of  the  Athenians ;  fo  that  they  were  continually  en- 
flaming  him  with  emulation,  and  animating  him  to  per- 
form deeds  as  famous  as  that  of  Marathon.  The  people 
were  very  glad  when  they  faw  him  apply  himfeif  to  af- 
fairs of  Kate ;  and  they  advanced  him  to  the  higheft 
employments  in  the  government,  both  becaufe  they 
were  difgufled  with  Themiitocles,  and  becaufe  they  were 
charmed  with  the  mildnefs  and  candour  of  Cimon's  tem- 
per. Ariftides  the  fon  of  Lyfimachus  contributed  not  a 
little  to  his  promotion;  for  obferving  the  goodnefs  and 
integrity  of  his  difpofition,  he  purpofely  raifed  him, 
that  he  might  be  a  counterpoife  to  the  crafty  and  re- 
folute  Themiftocles. 

When  the  Medes  were  driven  out  of  Greece,  Cimon  was 
appointed  commander  of 'the  fleet.  The  Athenians  had 
not  yet  attained  the  chief  authority  in  Greece,  but  were 
under  the  direction  of  Paufanias  and  the  Lacedaemonians. 
Cimon  therefore,  firft  of  ail  encouraged  his  citizens  to 

diftinguiih 
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diftinguifh  themfelves  by  their  good  difcipline  and  by 
their  valour.  And  afterwards  when  Paufanias,  having 
formed  a  defign  to  betray  the  Grecians,  held  conferences 
with  the  barbarians,  and  wrote  letters  to  the  Kirg  of 
Perfia,  and  was  befides  fo  extravagantly  elated  with  his 
authority,  that  he  treated  the  allies  with  infupportable 
infolence  and  feverity,  Cimon,  by  affording  protection 
to  thofe  who  had  been  injured  by  him,  robbed  him  of 
that  authority  which  he  had  among  the  Greeks,  before 
he  was  aware.  This  he  did  not  by  open  violence,  but 
by  affability  and  humanity.  So  that  many  of  the  allies 
being  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  oppreffive  and  info- 
lent  behaviour  of  Paufanias,  revolted  from  him  to  Cimon 
and  Ariflides  ;  who,  having  gained  fuch  a  party  from 
him,  fent  meffengers  to  the  Ephori  of  Sparta,  defiring 
them  to  recall  a  man  who  was  a  difhonour  to  Sparta, 
and  a  trouble  to  all  Greece. 

The  report  of  Paufanias,  that  when  he  was  in  By- 
zantium he  folicited  a  young  lady  of  a  noble  family  in 
the  city,  whofe  name  was  Cleonice.  Her  parents  dread- 
ing his  cruelty,  were  forced  to  confent,  and  abandoned 
their  daughter  to  his  embraces.  Cleonice  had  commanded 
the  fervants  to  put  out  all  the  lights  ;  fo  that  approach- 
ing filently,  and  in  the  dark  towards  his  bed,  fhe 
Humbled  upon  the  lamp  that  was  extinguished,  which 
fhe  overturned  and  fpilled.  Paufanias,  who  was  fallen 
afleep,  awaked,  and  ftartled  with  the  noife,  thought  an 
aflallin  was  come  to  murder  him ;  and  haflily  fnatching 
up  his  poinard  that  lay  by  him,  he  wounded  his  fup- 
pofed  enemy  to  death.  After  this  his  mind  was  never 
at  eafe  ;  for  her  fpectre  continually  haunted  his  bed, 
and  interrupted  his  repofe  with  thefe  angry  words : 

Go  meet  thy  doom,  the  juft  reward  of  guilt ; 
Know,  'vengeance  never  fleeps  when  blood  isfpilt. 

All  the  allies  looked  on  this  a<5lion  with  the  greatefl 
indignation;  and  joining  their  forces  with  Cimon's,  they 
befieged  Paufanias  in  Byzantium.  But  he  efcaped  out  of 
their  hands,  and  being  ftill  terrified  by  the  vifion, 

went 
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went  to  (4)  Heraclea.  In  this  place  there  was  a  temple 
where  the  fpirits  of  the  dead  were  raifed,  in  order  to 
difcover  future  events.  Having  folemnly  invoked  Cleo- 
nice,  and  entreated  her  to  be  reconciled,  fhe  appeared 
to  him,  and  anfwered  him  in  thefe  words  j  "  As  foon  as 
"  thou  comeft  to  Sparta  thou  fhalt  be  freed  from  all  thy 
"  misfortunes  -,"  hereby  obfcurely  foretelling  (in  my 
opinion)  the  death  which  there  attended  him  (5).  This 
ftory  is  related  by  many  writers. 

Cimon  flrengthened  with  this  acceffion  of  the  allies, 
failed  with  his  army  to  Thrace  :  for  he  was  told  that 
fome  great  men  among  the  Perfians,  of  the  King's  kin- 
dred, having  pofleiTed  themfelves  of  E;'on,  a  town  fitu- 
ated  upon  the  river  Strymon,  infeiled  the  Greeks  who 
bordered  upon  them.  Firft,  he  defeated  thofe  Perfians, 
and  (hut  them  up  within  the  walls  of  their  town.  Then 
he  fell  upon  the  Thracians  themfelves,  in  the  adjacent 
country,  from  whence  the  town  of  EYon  was  fupplied 
with  provifions.  He  drove  them  entirely  out  of  the 
country,  and  took  pofTeffion  of  it  himfelf.  By  this 
means  he  reduced  the  befieged  to  fuch  ftraits,  that 
Butes  who  commanded  there  for  the  King,  in  defpair 
let  fire  to  the  town,  and  burned  himfelf,  his  goods,  and 
his  friends,  in  one  common  flame.  By  this  means 
Cimon  got  the  town,  but  no  great  booty  ;  for  thefe  bar- 
barians not  only  confumed  themfelves  in  the  fire,  but 
the  richeft  of  their  moveables.  However,  he  gave  the 
country  about  it  to  the  Athenians,  it  being  a  pleafant 
and  fruitful  foil.  For  this  adtion  the  people  permitted 
him  to  ereft  ftone  images  of  Mercury  ;  upon  the  firft  of 
which  was  this  infcription  : 


honours  Jbatt.  we  pay,  what  trophies  raife, 
(The  f  acred  guardians  oftbe  hero's  praife) 
'To  thofe  brave  warrior  s,  who  at  Strymon'.fjSW 
In  clofe  array  tie  hardy  Mede  with/hod  ! 

In 

(j)  Strabo  places  Heraciea  in  which  was  called  Phygalia  and 
Elis,  about  forty  furlongs  from  Phialia.  There  Paufanias  had  re- 
Oiympia  ;  but  Paufanias  fixes  it  a  courfe  to  certain  magicians  called 
little  further  from  thence  in  Area-  Pfychagogi,  that  is,  fuch  as  pre- 
dia.  It  is  the  fame  with  that  tended  to  raife  departed  Spirits. 

(5)  For 
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In  vain  the  vanquifo'1  d  from  the  victor  fled, 
Behind  E:'on's  walls  to  bide  bis  bead-, 
Thither-new  terrors  did  the  rout  purfue, 
And  tbofe  the  f word  had  J "par  'd,  fell  famine  flew. 

Upon  the  fecond  was  this : 

'Thefe  monuments  of  never-dying  fame 
From  Athens  her  victorious  heroes  claim. 
'Tbefe  may  berfons  in  after-ages  view, 
And  ft  rive  their  great  forefathers  to  outdo. 

This  was  the  infcription  of  the  third  : 

Mneflheus  from  hence  led  forth  bis  cbofen  land, 
And  way'd  bis  banners  high  in  hoftile  land. 
Mneftheus,  as  Homer  fmgs,  did  all  excel 
In  ordering  troops,  and  ranging  battles  well. 
From  him  his  lov'd  Athenians  learrfd  the  art, 
<To  them  his  knowledge  did  the  Prince  impart, 
rfhey,  beft  of  any,  can  the  ranks  prepare, 
And  form  thefquadrons  for  the  doubtfiil  war. 

Though  the  name  of  Cimon  is  not  mentioned  in  thefe 
infcriptions,  yet  his  contemporaries  all  affert  that  they 
relate  to  him,  and  diftinguifh  him  with  a  peculiar  ho- 
nour. ForMiltiades  and  Themiftocles  could  never  obtain 
the  like.  And  when  ivliltiades  defired  a  crown  of  olive, 
one  Sophanes,  who  was  of  the  ward  of  Decelea,  flood  up 
in  the  midft  of  the  ailembly,  and  fpoke  thefe  words, 
which  were  much  applauded  by  the  populace,  though 
the  fentiment  was  very  unjuft  and  ungrateful ;  u  When 
'*  thou  (halt  conquer  alone,  Miltiades,  thou  fhalt  be  ho- 
"  noured  alone."  What  then  induced  them  fo  particu- 
larly to  honour  Cimon  ?  It  was  certainly  this,  that  under 
other  commanders  they  flood  upon  the  defenfive ;  but 
by  his  conduct,  they  not  only  repulfed  their  enemies, 
but  invaded  them  in  their  own  country. 

Thus  they  became  maflers  of  E:'on  and  Amphipolis, 

where 

(q)  For  the  Lacedaemonians  re-  the  roof  of  the  chapel,  whither  he 
folving  to  feize  him,  he  fled  for  was  withdrawn,  and  kept  a  con- 
refuge  into  a  temple  of  Minerva,  ftant  watchover  him  till  they  had 
called  Chalcioicos.  There  they  ftarved  him  ;  and  jufl.  as  he  was 
flopped  up  all  the  gates,  opened  at  the  point  of  death  they  took 

him 
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where  they  planted  colonies  :  and  (6)  afterwards  they 
fent  a  colony  likewife  into  the  ifland  of  Scyros,  which 
Cimon  took  after  this  manner.  The  Dolopians  were  the 
inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  a  people  who  neglefted  huf- 
bandry,  and  had  long  been  remarkable  for  piracy  -y 
and  at  laft  they  rifled  even  thofe  that  brought  merchan- 
dife  into  their  own  ports.  For  fome  merchants  of 
Thefialy  putting  into  their  port  of  Ctefium,  they  feized 
their  goods,  and  confined  their  perfons.  But  they 
breaking  out  of  prifon,  went  and  demanded  juflice  of 
the  Amphictyons,  who  condemned  the  ifland  to  pay  a 
fine.  The  people  thinking  it  unreafonable  that  it 
mould  be  paid  by  the  publick,  required  thofe  to  pay 
it  who  had  enriched  themfelves  by  the  plunder ;  they 
fearing  they  fhould  be  obliged  to  reflore  what  they  had 
taken,  wrote  to  Cimon  inviting  him  to  come  with  his 
fleet,  and  declaring  themfelves  ready  to  deliver  the 
town  into  his  hands.  Cimon  having  by  thefe  means 
taken  the  town,  expelled  thofe  Delopian  pirates,  and 
opened  the  traffick  of  the  JEgean  fea.  After  this,  hear- 
ing that  Thefeus  the  fon  of  ^geus,  when  he  fled  from 
Athens,  took  refuge  in  this  ifland,  and  was  there  flain 
by  King  Lycomedes  upon  certain  fufpicions,  he  endea- 
voured to  find  out  where  he  was  buried.  (7)  For  the 
Oracle  had  not  long  before  commanded  the  Athenians 
to  bring  home  his  afhes  and  to  honour  him  as  an 
hero.  They  could  not  however  learn  where  he  was 
interred  ;  for  the  people  of  Scyros  diflembled  the  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  fearch.  But 
at  length  after  diligent  enquiry  Cimon  found  out -the 
tomb  (8) ;  he  then  carried  the  relicks  into  his  own 
galley,  and  with  great  pomp  brought  them  into  Athens, 
(9)  four  hundred  years  after  Thefeus  left  that  country. 

This 

him  from  thence,  and  he  expired  "  E'.bn  they  made  themfelves  maf- 
immediately.  "  ters  of  Scyros."  This  happened 

(6)  Thus  according  to  Plutarch     towards  the  beginning  of  the  fe- 
Cimon  made    himfelf  mafter    of    venty-feventh  Olympiad. 
Scyros   after  he    had  got  poflef- 

lion  of  Eion  ;  and  in  this  he  (7)  This  Oracle  had  been  de- 
agrees  withThucydides,  who  fays,  livered  to  them  four  years  be- 
"  after  the  Athenians  had  taken  fore,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  fe- 

venty- 
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This  action  much  endeared  Cimon  to  the  people.  And 
to  fignalize  the  memory  of  it,  they  appointed  that  ce- 
lebrated conteft  betwixt  the  two  tragedians,  /Elchylus 
and  Sophocles.  For  the  latter  having  exhibited  his  firft 
play,  when  he  was  very  young,  the  applaufe  of  the 
theatre  was  divided,  and  the  fpedtators  fided  into  par- 
ties. To  determine  this,  Aphepfion,  who  was  at  ihat 
time  Archon,  would  not  caft  lots  who  fhould  be  judges. 
But  when  Cimon  and  the  other  commanders  with  him 
came  into  the  theatre,  after  they  had  performed  the 
ufual  rites  to  the  God  of  the  feflival,  the  Archon  would 
not  fuffer  them  to  depart,  but  made  them  fwear  (being 
ten  in  all,  one  from  each  tribe)  to  give  their  judgments 
in  this  contention.  Both  fides  ambitioufly  ftrove  who 
fhould  get  the  fuffrages  of  fuch  honourable  judges ; 
but  the  victory  was  at  laft  adjudged  to  Sophocles.  This 
fo  mortified  /Efchylus,  that  in  a  fiiort  time  he  left  Athens, 
and  went  to  Sicily,  where  he  died  of  difcontent,  and 
was  buried  near  the  city  of  Gela. 

Ion  reports,  that  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and 
newly  returned  from  Chios  to  Athens,  he  chanced  to  fup 
with  Cimon  at  Laomedon's  houfe.  After  fupper,  when 
they  had,  according  to  cuflom,  poured  out  wine  to  die 
honour  of  the  Gods,  Cimon  was  defired  to  fing.  Having 
fung  very  agreeably,  he  was  complimented  by  the  com- 
pany, as  being  more  polite  than  Themiftocles,  who  being 
entreated  upon  fuch  an  occafion  tofir.g,  anfwered,  "  That 
"  he  could  not  fing  nor  play  upon  the  harp,  but  that  he 
"  knew  how  to  make  a  city  great  and  wealthy." 
The  converfation  then  naturally  turnirg  upon  the 
actions  of  Cimon,  after  the  moft  confiderable  of  them 
had  been  mentioned,  he  told  the  company  that  they 
had  omitted  one,  upon  which  he  valued  himfeif  moft 

for 

venty-fixth  Olympiad,  when  Phc-  the  beginning  of  the  feventy-fe- 

don  was  Archon.     Cimon  did  not  venrh  Olympiad. 

march    into  Thrace  till   the    laft  (8)    See   the   life  of  Thefcu?, 

year  of  that  Olympiad,  or   the  Vol.  i.  p.  48. 

beginning     of     the     fucceeding.  (9)  Plutarch  could   not  prfllbly 

Confequently  the  bones  of  The-  be  guilty   of  fo  grofs  a  miftake, 

feus  were  not  four.d  in  the  ifle  of  Without  doubt  he  wrote  it  "eight 

Scyros,  and  reir.oved  to  Athens  tiil  "  hundred." 

(0  The 
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for  addrefs  and  contrivance.  He  gave  this  account 
of  it.  When  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  had  taken 
a  great  number  of  the  barbarians  prifoners  in  Seftos 
and  Byzantium,  and  defired  him  to  divide  the  booty, 
he  put  the.  prifoners  in  one  lot,  and  all  the  rich  orna- 
ments of  their  drefs  in  the  other.  This  the  allies 
complained  of,  as  an  unequal  divifion ;  therefore  he 
gave  them  their  choice  to  take  which  lot  they  would, 
faying  that  the  Athenians  would  be  content  with  t  at 
which  they  refufed.  One  Herophytus  of  Samos  advifed 
them  to  take  the  ornaments  for  their  mare,  and  leave 
the  flaves  to  the  Athenians.  Upon  this  Cimon  was 
laughed  at  for  his  ridiculous  divifion :  for  the  allies 
carried  away  the  gold  chains,  bracelets,  and  purple 
robes,  and  the  Athenians  had  only  the  naked  bodies 
of  the  captives  which  were  little  inured  to  labour. 
But  in  a  mort  time  after,  the  friends  and  kinfmen  of 
the  prifoners  coming  fromLydia  andPhrydia  redeemed 
them  all  at  a  very  high  ranfom.  By  this  means  Cimon 
got  fo  much  treafure,  that  he  maintained  his  whole 
fleet  with  the  money  for  four  months  ;  and  yet  there 
was  a  confiderable  fum  left  to  lay  up  in  the  treafure  at 
Athens. 

Cimon  being  now  grown  rich,  what  he  gained  ho- 
nourably from  the  barbarians,  he  fpent  Hill  more 
honourably  upon  the  citizens.  For  he  pulled  down 
the  enclofures  of  his  gardens  and  grounds,  that  all 
travellers,  but  his  citizens  efpecially,  might  freely  ga- 
ther his  fruits.  At  home  he  kept  a  table  that  was  not 
furnifhed  indeed  with  great  delicacies,  but  where  there 
were  provifions  fufficient  for  a  great  number  of  guefts. 
Here  the  poor  townfmen  had  a  conftant  and  eafy  ac- 
cefs,  fo  that  they  had  leifure  to  attend  to  their  pub- 
lick  duties,  from  which  otherwife  they  would  have 
been  diftracled  by  feeking  after  a  fubfiflence.  But 
Ariftotle  reports,  that  he  was  partial  in  his  reception, 
and  that  it  did  not  extend  to  all  the  Athenians,  but 
only  to  thofe  of  the  ward  of  Lacia.  He  always  went 
attended  with  a  number  of  young  men  of  his  acquaint- 
ance very  well  clad,  and  if  he  met  with  an  elderly 

citizen 
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citizen  in  a  poor  habit,  he  ordered  one  of  his  retinue 
to  change  clothes  with  him  ;  and  he  that  received  this 
mark  of  his  kindnels  thought  himfelf  highly  honour- 
ed. He  enjoined  his  attendants  likewife  to  carry  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  money  about  them;  and 
when  in  the  flreets  they  met  with  any  necdfitous  per- 
fon  of  a  decent  appearance,  they  privately  conveyed 
fome  pieces  of  money  into  his  hand.  To  thefe  things 
Cratinus  the  poet  feems  to  allude  in  his  comedy  called 
Archilochi. 

E'en  /Metrobius  by  name, 

Who  barely  boaft  afcriifners  fame, 

Supposed,  let  things  go  bow  they  woifd, 

'That  Cimon,  generous,  great,  and  good, 

Cimon,  tbe.firft  of  Greeks,  and  tbtn 

Beyond  difpnte  the  firft  of  men. 

Cimon  above  all  mortal  praife, 

Would  aid  me  in  my  latejl  days. 

But  fate  fnatch'd  him,  (  fur  e  fate  is  blind) 

And  left,  me  ftarving  here  behind. 

Gorgias  the  Leontine  gives  him  this  character,  "  He 
"  got  riches  that  he  might  ufe  them,  and  fo  ufed  them 
"  that  he  got  himfelf  credit  by  them."  And  C  itias  one 
of  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  when  in  his  elegies  he  is 
exprefling  the  utmoft  extent  of  his  wifhes,  fays, 

Fd  ajkfor  Scopas'  wealth,  rf;/^Cimon'j  foul; 
'  fitfcefs  Jbculd  crown  the  whole. 


Lichas  the  Spartan,  we  know,  became  famous  in 
Greece,  only  becaufe  on  the  days  of  the  fports,  when 
the  young  lads  run  naked,  he  ufed  to  entertain  the 
Grangers  that  came  to  fee  thefe  diverfions.  But  Cimon 
furpafled  all  the  ancient  Athenians  for  hofpitality  and 
good  nature.  For  though  the  Athenians  juftly  boaft  that 
their  anceflors  taught  the  reft  of  Greece  the  method  of 
fowir.g  corn,  and  the  ufe  of  fire  and  water  :  yet  Cimon 
by  keeping  open  houfe,  and  giving  travellers  liberty 
to  eat  all  his  fruits,  which  the  leveral  feafons  afforded, 
feemed  to  reftore  to  the  world  that  community  of 
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goods  which  the  pe^ts  tell  us  was  maintained  in  the 
reig-:  of  S.iturn.  T'JO.C  •  ;o  object  to  him,  that  he  did 
this  to  be  popular,  and  gain  the  applaufe  of  the  vul- 
gar, are  confuted  by  the  conftant  tenour  of  the  reft  of 
his  actions,  which  ail  tended  to  maintain  the  interefts 
of  the  nobility  againft  the  populace;  for  he,  together 
with  Ariftides,  oppofed  Theiniitocles,  who  was  for  ad- 
vancing the  authority  of  the  people  -  beyond  its  juft 
limits ;  and  afterwards  quarrelled  with  Ephialtes,  who, 
to  ingratiate  himfelf  witn  the  multitude,  was  for  a  bo- 
liming  the  jurifdiction  of  the  Areopagites.  And  when 
all  of  his  time,  except  Ariftides  and  Ephialtes,  took 
prefents,  and  enriched  themfelves  by  the  publick  mo- 
ney, he  ilill  kept  his  hands  clean  and  untainted,  and  was 
perfectly  difmterefted  in  all  that  he  acted  or  fpoke  for 
the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth.  They  report  that 
Roefaces  a  Perfian,  who  had  revolted  from  the  King  his 
mailer,  fled  to  Athens  •  and  there  being  haraffed  by  fyco- 
phants,  who  were  continually  accufing  him  to  the  peo- 
ple, he  applied  to  Cimon  for  redrefs.  To  gain  his  favour, 
he  placed  at  the  entrance  of  his  houfe,  two  cups,  the  one 
full  of  filver  Darici  (i),  and  the  other  of  gold.  Cimon, 
when  he  faw  them,  fmiled,  and  afked  him,  "  whether  he 
"  would  have  him  to  be  his  mercenary,  or  his  friend  ;  he 
"  replied,  his  friend  :  If  fo  (faid  he)  take  away  this  mo- 
"  ney,  for  being  your  friend,  I  ihall  ufe  it  when  I  have 
"  occafion  for  it." 

The  allies  of  the  Athenians  began  now  to  be  very 
weary  of  the  war,  and  were  defirous  to  live  in  repofe 
and  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  For  they 
faw  their  enemies  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  did 
not  fear  any  new  incurfions.  Therefore  though  they 
ftill  paid  the  contributions  they  were  aflefled  at,  they 
would  not  fend  men  and  gallies,  as  they  had  done  be- 
fore. This  the  other  Athenian  Generals  endeavoured 
to  force  them  to  do  by  profecutions  and  fines,  till  at 
laft  they  rendered  the  government  of  the  Athenians  un- 
eafy,  and  odious  to  their  confederates.  But  Cimon 

practifed 

(i)  The  name  of  a  Peifian  coin. 

(0  B7 
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practifed  a  contrary  method ;  he  forced  none  of  the 
Greeks  to  go  who  vrere  not  willing,  but  from  thofe  that 
defired  to  be  excufed  from  fervice,  he  took  money, 
and  veflfels  unmanned,  permitting  the  men  to  flay  at 
home  and  follow  what  gainful  vocations  they  liked  'belt, 
whether  of  husbandry  or  merchandize.  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  was,  that  by  indolence  and  luxury  they 
became  enervated  and  unfit  for  war.  But  the  Athenians 
he  took  by  turns  into  his  gallies,  and  by  employing 
them  in  all  his  naval  expeditions,  foon  rendered  them 
the  mailers  of  thofe  who  paid  them.  So  that  being  fe- 
verely  difciplined,  and  continually  in  arms,  they  began 
to  be  feared  and  flattered  by  the  allies,  who  at  laft  fell 
to  that  degree  of  fubjedtion,  that  of  allies  they  became 
tributaries  and  flaves. 

No  man  ever  checked  the  ambition  of  the  Perfians 
more  than  Cimon  ^  for  he  not  only  beat  them  out  of 
Greece,  but  clofely  purfuing  them,  would  not  let  them 
take  breath,  nor  re-eftablifh  their  affairs;  but  either  ra- 
vaged their  territories  and  deflroyed  their  towns,  or  pre- 
vailed on  the  provinces  that  were  in  fubjection  to  them 
to  revolt  to  the  Grecians.  So  that  in  all  Afia,  even  from 
Ionia  to  Pamphylia,  there  was  not  one  foldier  that  ap- 
peared for  the  King  of  Perfia. 

When  word  was  brought  that  fome  Perfian  comman- 
ders were  upon  the  coafts  of  Pamphylia  with  a  land- 
army,  and  a  great  fleet,  Cimon,  being  defirous  to  ter- 
rify them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  mould  never 
more  venture  beyond  the  Chelidonian  ifles,  fet  fail  from 
Triopium  and  Cnidos  with  two  hundred  gallies,  which 
were  very  fwift  and  eafily  manageable.  They  were  firfl 
contrived  and  built  by  Themiflocles  ;  but  Cimon  widened 
them,  and  joined  befides  a  fcaffold  to  the  deck  of  each 
of  them,  that  they  might  contain  a  greater  number  of 
combatants  to  oppofe  the  enemy.  He  firft  fleered  to- 
wards the  city  of  Phafelis,  which  though  inhabited  by 
Greeks,  yet  would  not  quit  the  interefls  of  Perfia.  but 
denied  his  gallies  entrance  into  the  port.  Whereupon 
he  ravaged  the  country,  and  drew  up  his  army  to  the 
walls  of  the  town.  But  fome  foldiers  of  Chios,  who  were 

VOL.  III.  T  the* 
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then  lifted  under  Cimon,  being  antient  friends  to  the 
Phafelites,  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  General  in  their 
behalf;  and  in  the  mean  time  mot  arrows  into  the 
town,  to  which  were  fattened  letters  of  intelligence, 
which  gave  them  an  account  of  the  (late  of  affairs.  At 
length  peace  was  concluded  upon  thefe  conditions,  that 
they  fhould  pay  down  ten  talents,  and  join  their  forces 
with  Cimon  againft  the  barbarians.  Ephorusfays,  that  the 
Admiral  of  the  Perfian  fleet  wasTithrauftes,  and  the  Ge- 
neral of  the  land  army,  Pherendates :  but  Califthenes  fays 
that  Ariomandes  the  ion  of  Gobryas  had  the  fupreme  com- 
mand of  all  the  forces.  The  whole  fleet  anchored  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon,  but  with  no  defign 
to  fight,  becaufe  they  expected  a  reinforcement  of  Phoe- 
nician i"hips,  which  were  to  come  from  Cyprus.  But 
Cimon,  being  refolved  to  prevent  their  joining,  ranged 
his  gailies  in  fuch  a  pofture,  that  if  they  declined  fight- 
ing lie  might  force  them  to  it.  The  barbarians  feeing 
this  retired  within  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  prevent 
their  being  attacked ;  but  when  they  faw  the  Athenians 
come  upon  them,  notwithflanding  their  retreat,  they 
met  them  with  fix  hundred  fail,  as  Phanodemus  relates, 
but  according  to  Ephorus  only  with  three  hundred  and 
fifty.  Yet  notwithftanding  this  advantage  of  number, 
they  did  nothing  worthy  Ib  great  a  force  ;  for  they 
prefently  turned  the  prows  of  their  gailies  toward  the 
more,  where  thole  that  came  firft  threw  themfelves 
upon  land,  and  fled  to  their  army,  which  was  drawn  up 
thereabouts ;  but  the  reft  perifhed  with  their  veflels,  or 
were  taken  By  this  we  may  judge  that  their  number 
was  very  great ;  for  though  many  efcaped  out  of  the 
fight,  and  many  others  were  funk,  yet  two  hundred 
gailies  were  taken  by  the  Athenians.  When  their  land 

army 

(2)  This   place  being  entirely  reading  is  Cyprus  ;  for  Polyznus, 

unknown,  Tome  have  conjectured  Lib.    i.    fays    that   Cinaon   failed 

that  Plutarch  wrote  Sydra,  which  thither  immediately  after  this  dou- 

was  a  maritime  town  in  Cilicia  ;  ble  viclory. 

others  think  we  Ihouki  read  Hv-         (3)  i.  e.  Four  hundred  furlongs, 

drafla  which  wasone  of  theCy-  as  it  is  explained  afterwards  at  the 

clades.     But   perhaps,    the    true  end  of  this  Hfe. 

(4)  By 
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army  drew  towards  the  fea-fide,  Cimon  thought  it  very 
hazardous  to  make  a  defcent,  and  toexpofe  his  Greeks, 
already  wearied,  to  the  fwords  of  the  barbarians,  who 
were  all  frefh  men,  and  greatly  fuperior  to  them  in 
number.  But  feeing  his  men  refolute,  and  flufhed  with 
victory,  he  ventured  to  land  them  while  they  were  yet 
warm  from  the  firft  engagement.  As  {bon  as  they  were 
difembarked,  they  fet  up  a  fhout,  and  ran  furioufly 
upon  the  enemy,  who  flood  firm,  and  fuflained  the 
fhock  with  great  refolut;on.  The  battle  was  very 
bloody  ;  and  the  principal  men  -  of  the  Athenians  for 
quality  and  courage,  were  flain.  At  length,  though 
with  much  difficulty,  they  routed  the  barbarians  -,  they 
took  many  pri loners,  and  plundered  all  their  tents  and 
pavillions,  which  were  full  of  very  rich  fpoil.  Cimon 
having  thus  in  one  day  gained  two  victories,  wherein  he 
fuipafied  that  of  Salamin  by  fea,  and  that  of  Plataeae  by 
land,  was  encouraged  to  purfue  his  fuccefs :  fo  that 
news  being  brought  that  the  Phoenician  fuccours,  in 
number  eighty  fail,  were  arrived  at  Hydrus  (2),  he 
immediately  bent  his  courfe  toward  them.  They  had 
not  received  any  certain  account  of  the  former  defeat, 
and  were  in  great  doubt  and  fufpence :  fo  that  being  thus 
furprized,  they  loft  all  their  veflels,  and  the  greateft  part 
of  their  men.  This  fuccefs  of  Cimon  fo  humbled  the  King 
of  Perfia,  that  he  prefently  made  that  memorable  peace, 
whereby  he  engaged  that  his  armies  mould  come  no 
nearer  the  Grecian  fea  than  the  fpace  of  a  day's  journey 
on  horfeback  (3),  and  that  none  of  his  gallies  or  veflels 
of  war  mould  appear  beyond  the  (4)  Cyanean  and  Cheli- 
donian  iflands.  Califthenes  fays,  that  this  was  not  ftipu- 
lated  by  articles,  but  that  he  kept  at  that  diftance  from 
Greece  merely  through  the  fear  which  this  victory  had 

imprefled 

(4)  By   this  means  he  was  de-  the  European  fide  near  Byzantium, 

barred  from  entering  the  ^gean  and  the  other  on  the  Afiarick  fide. 

fea  by  the  Euxine,  and  the  medi-  near   Chalcedon,  being  feparated 

terranean  by  the  feas  of  Pamphy-  from  each  other  by  an  arm  of  the 

Ha,  Syria,  &c.  For  thofe  Cyanean  fea    not  above   twenty    furlongs 

Sflands,  or  rocks,  were  near  the  broad, 
entrance  of  the  Euxine,  one  on 

T  z  (5)  Some 
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imprefled  upon  him ;  fo  that  when  Pericles  with  fifty 
gallies,  and  Ephialtes  with  thirty,  cruifed  beyond  the 
Chelidonian  iflands,  they  could  not  difcover  one  Perfian 
vefiel.  But  in  the  collection  which  Craterus  made  of 
the  publick  decrees  of  the  people,  there  is  a  copy  of 
this  treaty,  which  therefore  muft  really  have  been  made. 
And  it  is  reported,  that  at  Athens  they  erected  an  altar 
to  Peace  upon  this  occafion,  and  decreed  particular  ho- 
nours to  Cailias,  who  was  employed  as  AmbafTador  to 
manage  the  treaty. 

The  people  of  Athens  raifed  fo  much  money  from  the 
fale  of  the  fpoils,  that  befide  what  they  fpent  for  other 
purpofes,  they  had  fufficient  to  build  the  fouth  wall  of 
the  citadel.  It  is  faid  too,  that  the  long  walls  called' 
Skele  or  Legs,  which  joined  the  city  to  the  port,  were 
founded  by  Cimon,  (though  they  were  not  finifhed  till 
afterwards)  and  that  he  furnifhed  the  money  necefTary 
for  that  work ;  for  the  place  where  they  built  them  be- 
ing a  marfhy  ground,  they  were  forced  to  fmk  great 
quantities  of  gravel  and  large  (tones  to  fecure  the  foun- 
dation. It  was  he  like  wife  that  adorned  Athens  with 
thole  publick  places  for  exercife  and  converfation,  which 
the  Athenians  afterward  fb  much  frequented  and  de- 
lighted in.  He  planted  the  Forum  with  plane-trees. 
The  academy,  which  was  before  without  trees  and  with- 
out water,  he  changed  into  a  delightful  grove  beauti- 
fied with  fountains ;  he  made  covered  alleys  to  walk 
in,  and  laid  out  ground  for  foot  and  horfe-races. 

Afterward  being  informed  that  fome  Perfians  re- 
fufed  to  quit  the  Cherfonefus,  and  called  in  the  people 
of  the  upper  Thrace  to  their  afliflance,  he  failed 
againft  them  with  a  very  fmall  number  of  (hips.  The 
barbarians  defpifed  fo  inconfiderable  a  force;  he 
took,  however,  thirteen  of  their  .(hips,  though  he  at- 
tacked them  with  only  four.  Then  having  driven  out 
the  Perfians,  and  fubdued  theThracians,  he  reduced  the 

whole 

(s)  Some  copies  inftead  of  the  fpeaks  of,  feems  better  to  fuit 
Macedonians  read  tbe  I.acedsemo-  them  than  the  Macedonians  ;  be- 
niaiis.  And  indeed  tha:  remper-  fides,  it  is  well  known  that  there 
aiice  and  fimplicity  whicli  Cimon  was  a  particular  friendlbip  be- 

twec» 
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whole  Cherfonefus  into  fubje&ion  to  the  Athenians.  From 
hence  he  went  againft  the  people  of  Thafos,  who  had  re- 
volted ;  and  having  defeated  them  in  a  fea-fight,  and 
taken  thirty-three  of  their  veflels,  he  flormed  their  town, 
feized  for  the  Athenians  all  the  mines  of  gold  on  the  op- 
pofite  continent,  and  all  the  country  dependant  on  it. 
This  opened  him  an  eafy  pailage  into  Macedon,  fo  that 
he  might  have  conquered  the  greateft  part  of  it.  But 
becaufe  he  neglected  that  opportunity,  he  was  fufpe&ed 
of  having  been  bribed  by  King  Alexander,  and  was 
profecuted  by  a  combination  of  his  enemies.  When  he 
was  making  his  defence  before  the  judges,  he  told  them, 
"  that  he  had  never  cultivated  a  friendfhip  with  thofe  rich 
"  nations,  the  lonians  and  ThefTalians,  as  fome  others  for 
"  their  own  interefl  had  done ;  but  that  there  was  a  friend- 
"fhip  fubfifting  between  him  and  the  Macedonians  (5), 
"becaufe  he  admired,  and  wifhed  to  imitate  their  tempe- 
"  ranee  and  fimplicity  of  living,  which  he  preferred  to  any 
"  riches  ;  though  he  had  always  been,  and  ftill  was  ambi- 
"  tious  to  enrich  his  country  with  the  fpoils  of  her  ene- 
"  mies."  Stefimbrotus,  making  mention  of  this  trirJ, 
reports^  that  Elpinice,  in  behalf  of  her  brother,  addrefled 
hertelf  to  Pericles,  one  of  the  moft  vehement  of  his. 
accufers  -,  and  that  Pericles  anfwered  her  with  a  fmile, 
"  You  are  too  old,  Elpinice,  too  old  to  manage  affairs 
"  of  this  nature."  However,  after  that,  he  became  the 
mildeft  of  his  profecutors,  and  rofe  up  but  once  all  the 
while  to  plead  againft  him ;  which  he  did  but  very 
faintly  ;  fo  that  Cimon  was  acquitted. 

In  his  political  adminiftration  he  always  retrained 
the  common  people,  who  would  have  encroached  upon 
the  nobility,  and  drawn  all  the  power  into  their  own 
hands.  But  when  he  afterward  went  to  command  the 
army  abroad,  the  multitude  broke  loofe  as  it  were,  and 
reverfed  all  the  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms  they  had 
hitherto  obferved  j  and  at  the  inftigation  of  Ephialtes, 

they 

tween  them  and  Cimon.     At  the     (houki   not,    when    he  made  his 
fame  time  it  appears  ftrange  that     defence,  even  ojice  mention  their 
when    he  was  accufed  of  ..being     name, 
bribed   by   the  Macedonians,    he 

T  3  CO  This 
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they  withdrew  the  cognizance  of  almoft  all  caufes  from 
the  Areopagus  ;  fo  that  all  appeals  being  made  to  them, 
the  government  was  reduced  to  a  perfect  democracy  i 
and  this  by  the  help  of  Pericles,  who  declared  in  favour 
of  the  common  people.  But  Cimon,  when  he  returned, 
feeing  this  great  council  fo  difgraced,  was  exceedingly 
troubled,  and  endeavoured  to  remedy  thefe  diforders, 
by  bringing  things  to  their  former  ftate,  and  reftoring 
the  nobility  to  that  authority  which  they  had  in  the 
time  of  Califthenes.  This  the  others  declaimed  againft 
with  the  greateft  vehemence ;  they  began  to  revive  thole 
{lories  concerning  him  and  his  filter,  and  accufed  him 
of  being  too  ftrongly  attached  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
Agreeable  to  thefe  calumnies  are  thofe  well-known 
verfes  of  Eupolis  upon  Cimon  j 

His  not  ill-naturj  d,  ivhatfoier  you  tbinky 
But  flies  from  bufinefs  as  he  flies  to  drink* 
He  goes  to  Sparta,  and  is  fo  unkind, 
He  leaves  bis  poor  Elpinice  behind. 

But  if  when  he  was  flothful  and  a  drunkard,  he  could 
florm  fo  many  towns,  and  gain  fo  many  victories ; 
certainly  if  he  had  been  fober,  and  diligent,  no  Grecian 
commander,  either  before  or  after  him,  could  have 
furpafled  him  in  martial  exploits.  He  was  indeed  a 
favourer  of  the  Lacedaemonians  even  from  his  youth  ;  and 
Stefimbrotus  reports,  that  of  two  fons  that  were  twins, 
whom  he  had  by  a  woman  of  Clitorium,  he  named  one 
Laced  aemonius,  and  the  other  Eleus.  Whence  Pericles 
often  upbraided  them  with  the  race  of  their  mother. 
But  Diodorus  the  geographer  aflertsthat  both  thefe,  and 
another  fon  of  Cimon 's,  whofe  name  was  ThefTalus,  were 
born  of  Ifodice  the  daughter  of  Euryptolemus,  the  fon 
of  Megacles. 

However,  this  is  certain,  that  Cimon  was  counte- 
nanced by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  oppofition  to  Themifto- 
cles,  whom  they  hated  ;  and  while  he  was  yet  very  young, 
they  endeavoured  to  raife  his  credit  and  authority  in 
Athens.  This  the  Athenians  perceived,  ard  at  firil  it 
gave  them  great  pleafure  -,  the  favour  which  the  Lace- 
daemonians 
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daemonians  fhowed  him  being  at  that  time  very  advan- 
tageous to  them.  F0r  as  their  authority  was  then  begin- 
ning to  increafe,  an4  they  were  labouring  to  gain  over  the 
allies  to  their  fide,  Jfhey  were  not  at  all  offended  with  the 
honour  and  kindnefs  mowed  to  Cimon  ;  for  he  then  bore 
the  greateft  fway  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  as  he  was  kind 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  courteous  to  all  the  allies. 
But  afterwards  when  the  Athenians  were  grown  more 
powerful,  it  gave  them  great  uneafmefs  te  fee  Cimon  fo 
entirely  devoted  to  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  for  he  would 
always  in  his  fpeeches  prefer  them  to  the  Athenians ; 
and  upon  every  occafion,  when  he  would  reprimand 
the  Athenians  for  a  fault,  or  incite  them  to  emulation,  he 
would  fay,  "  The  Lacedaemonians  would  not  do  thus." 
This  highly  difgufted  the  citizens,  and  procured  him  a 
great  deal  of  hatred  and  ill-will.  But  the  calumny  by 
which  he  fuffered  mod  of  all,  had  this  original. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Archidamus  the  fon 
of  Zeuxidamus  King  of  Sparta,  there  happened  in  Laco- 
nia  the  mofl  dreadful  earthquake  that  ever  was  known  ; 
the  earth  opened  into  moft  frightful  abylfes,  and  fwal- 
lo\Ved  up  fbme  parts  of  the  country  ;  the  mountain 
Taygetus  and  thofe  adjacent  to  it  were  fo  fhaken  that  the 
fummits  of  them  fell  down ;  and  except  five  houfes,  all 
the  town  of  Sparta  was  mattered  to  pieces.  They  fay, 
that  a  little  before  any  motion  was  perceived,  as  feme 
young  men  were  exercifing  themfelves  in  the  middle  of 
the  Portico,  an  hare  of  a  fudden  ftarted  out  juft  by  them, 
which  fome  of  them,  though  naked,  and  rubbed  over 
with  oil,  ran  after  in  fport ;  no  iboner  were  they  gone 
from  the  place,  but  the  building  fell  down  upon  them 
that  were  left  and  killed  them  all.  In  memory  of  this 
fatal  accident  the  monument  where  they  were  after waids 
interred  is  to  this  day  called  Sifmatias,  (that  is)  "  The 
"  tomb  of  thofe  who  were  killed  by  the  earthquake."  Ar- 
chidamus, by  the  prefent  danger  apprehending  what  might 
follow, and  feeing  the  citizens  intent  upon  removing  the 
richeft  of  their  goods,  commanded  an  alarm  to  be  found- 
ed, as  if  their  entmies  were  coming  upon  them,  that 
they  might  immediately  arm  themielves  and  refort  to 

T  4  him. 
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him.  It  was  this  alone  that  faved  Sparta  at  that  time  : 
for  the  Helots  were  affembled  together  from  the  adjacent 
country,  with  a  defign  to  fur  prize  the  Spartans,  and  to 
plunder  thofe  whom  the  earthquake  had  fpared.  But 
finding  them  armed,  and  well  prepared,  they  retired 
into  the  other  towns,  and  openly  made  war  againfl 
them,  haying  drawn  into  a  confederacy  not  a  few  of 
their  neighbours.  Among  the  reft,  the  Meflenians  joined 
with  them  againft  the  Spartans,  who  therefore  difpatched 
Periclidas  to  Athens  to  folicit  for  fuccours.  Alluding 
to  this  Ariftophanes  ridicules  him  in  thefe  lines  ; 

When  be  with  cocJfo  red  and  face  fo  pale 
Our  help  implored  and  told  his  piteous  tale  (6). 

Ephialtes  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  people  from  grant- 
ing this  requeft,  declaring  that  they  ought  not  to  aflift 
or  reftore  a  city  that  was  rival  to  Athens ;  but  that  they 
fhould  leave  it  in  its  prefent  diftrefs,  and  trample  on 
the  pride  and  arrogance  of  Sparta.  But  Cimon  (as  Cri- 
tias  relates)  chufing  rather  to  preferve  Sparta,  than  to 
aggrandize  his  own  country,  perfuaded  the  people  to 
fend  him  with  a  confiderable  army  to  its  relief.  Ion 
has  preferved  that  part  of  his  fpeech  which  moft  affected 
the  Athenians.  It  was  this  ;  "  Suffer  not  Greece  to  be 
"maimed  by  the  lofs  of  fo  confiderable  a  member,  nor 
"your  own  city  to  be  deprived  of  her  companion." 

In  his  return  from  aiding  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  patted 
with  his  army  through  the  territory  of  Corinth.  Lachartus 
reproached  him  for  bringing  h-is  army  into  the  country, 
without  firft  afking  leave  of  the  people,  telling  him  "that 
"  he  who  knocks  at  another  man's  door,  ought  not  to  en- 
"  ter  the  houfe  without  themafter's  leave.  But  you,  La- 
"  chartus,  (laid  Cimon)  did  not  knock  at  the  gates  of  the 

Cleonians 

(6)  This  paflage  is  in  the  Lyfif-     manded  the  affiftance  of  the  Athe- 
trate,  1.  1143.  nians,  who  were  known  to  excel 

in  that  part  of  military  fcience. 

(7)  The  Lacedaemonians  having     They  were  no  fooner  arrived  be- 
undertaken  the  fiege  of  Ithame,and     fore  the  town  under  Cimon's  corn- 
finding  it  impoflible  for  them  who     mand,  but  the  Spartans  began  to 
were  not  well  Ikiiled  in  attacks,     be  jealous   of  their  aftive  enter. - 
to  carry  the  place*  fent,  and  de-    prizing  temper.  They  were  afraid 

that 
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**  Cleonians  and  Megarians,  but  broke  them  down,  and 
"  entered  by  force,  thinking  that  every  place  ought  to  be 
"open  to  the  powerful."  Having  given  this  fharp  and  pro- 
per rebuke  to  the  Corinthian,  he  pafled  on  with  his  army. 
Some  time  after  this,  (7)  the  Lacedaemonians  tent  a  fecond 
time  to  defire  fuccours  of  the  Athenians,  againft  the 
MefTenians  and  Helots,  who  had  feized  upon  Ithome.  But 
when  they  came,  the  Spartans  fearing  their  courage  and 
refolution,  of  all  that  came  to  their  ainftance,  fent  them 
only  back,  alledging  they  were  turbulent  and  fedi- 
tious.  The  Athenians  returned  home,  enraged  at  this 
ufage,  an  i  vented  their  anger  upon  all  thofe  who  were 
favourers  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Therefore  upon  fome 
flight  occafion  they  banifhed  Cimon  for  ten  years,  which 
is  the  time  prefcribed  to  thofe  who  are  banifhed  by  the 
Oftracifm.  In  the  mean  time  the  Lacedaemonians  intend- 
ing to  deliver  Delphi  from  the  Phoceans,  brought  an 
army  to  Tanagra,  whither  the  Athenians  prelently 
marched  with  a  defign  to  fight  them. 

Cimon  alfo  came  thither  armed,  intending  to  join  with 
his  countrymen  in  oppofmg  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
accordingly  ranged  himfelf  amongft  thofe  of  his  own 
tribe,  which  was  that  of  Oeneis.  But  the  council  of  five 
hundred  being  informed  of  this,  and  terrified  at  it,  (his 
adverfaries  crying  out  that  he  would  diforder  the  army, 
and  bring  the  Lacedaemonians  to  Athens)  commanded  the 
officers  not  to  receive  him.  Cimon  therefore  left  the 
army,  conjuring  Euthippus  the  Anaphlyftian,  and  the  reft 
of  his  companions,  who  were  mod  fufpected  of  favour- 
ing the  Lacedaemonians,  to  behave  themfelves  bravely 
againft  their  energies,  and  by  their  actions  make  their 
innocence  evident  to  their  countrymen.  Thefe  men 
being  an  hundred  in  number  took  Cimon's  compleat 

armour, 

that  if  they  continued  long  there,  fion  for  them.  The  Athenians  in- 

the  ftrangers  that  were  in  their  cenfed  at  this  affront,  which  they 

army  being  bought  off  by  the  be-  had  not  deferved  at  their  hands, 

fieged,  and  countenanced  by  the  broke  the  alliance  with  Sparta, 

Athenians,  might  turn  their  arms  and  joined   in    confederacy  with 

•againft  them.     Whereupon  they  the  Argians  their  enemies.    Thu- 

difmiffed Cimon  and  his  foldiers,  cyd.  Lib.  I. 
declaring  that  they  had  no  occa- 

(8)  There 
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armour,  and  placing  it  in  the  middle  of  their  battalion, 
formed  themfeives  into  a  clofe  body,  and  charged  fo 
defperately  upon  the  enemy,  that  they  were  all  cut  off 
The  Athenians  deeply  regretted  the  lofs  of  fuch  brave 
men,  and  repented  of  their  unjuft  fufpicions.  Nor 
did  they  long  retain  their  relentment  againft  Cimon, 
being  influenced  partly  by  the  remembrance  of  his  for- 
mer iervices,  and  partly  by  the  confideration  of  the  pre- 
fent  (late  of  their  affairs.  For  having  been  defeated  at 
Tanagra  in  a  great  battle,  and  fearing  the  Peloponne- 
fians  would  come  upon  them  at  the  opening  of  the 
fpring,  they  recalled  Cimon  by  a  decree,  of  which  Pe- 
ricles himielf  was  author.  So  reafonable  were  mens  re- 
fentments  in  thofe  times,  and  fo  moderate  their  anger, 
that  it  always  gave  way  to  the  publick  good  :  even  am- 
bition, the  moll  ungovernable  of  all  human  pallions, 
could  then  yield  to  the  neceflities  of  the  ftate. 

Cimon,  as  foon  as  he  returned,  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  and  reconciled  the  two  cities.  But  feeing  the 
Athenians  impatient  of  being  idle,  and  eager  to  aggran- 
dize themfeives  by  war,  and  fearing  left  they  mould  fet 
upon  the  Grecians  themfeives,  or  with  fo  many  fhips 
cruizing  about  the  iilands  and  Peloponnefus,  give  occa- 
fion  to  intcftme  wars,  or  complaints  of  their  allies 
againft  them,  he  equipped  two  hundred  gallies,  with  a 
defign  to  make  an  attempt  once  more  upon  ^gypt  and 
Cyprus  (8),  that  thus  he  might  accuftom  the  Athenians 
to  fight  againft  the  barbarians,  and  enrich  themfeives 
by  the  plunder  of  thofe  who  were  by  nature  enemies  to 

Greece. 

(8^  There  had  been  a   former  the  greateft   part  of  ./Egypt  to 

expedition  againft  Cyprus  and  J5L~  revolt    againft  Artaxerxes,    and 

gypt  j  but  neither  in  the  firft  nor  called  in  the  Athenians  who  were 

in  the fecond  did  the  Athenians  in-  before  Cyprus,  to  his  afliftance. 

tend  to  attack  both   kingdoms   at  Hereupon  the  Athenians  immedi- 

the  fame  time.    The   hiftory  of  ately  quitted  that  ifland,  and  fail- 

ihefirft  expedition  is  this    Cimon  ing  into  ^Egypt  made  themfeives 

failed  againftCypi  us  withtwo  hun-  matters    of   the    Nile,    attacked 

dred  gallies.  WhiHl  he  was  bufied  Memphis,  feized  on  two  of  the 

in   this  enterprise,  Inarces,  King  out-works,  and  furioufly  afTauhed 

of  Libya,  and  fon  of  Pfametichus,  the  third,  which  was  called  "the 

fet  out  from  Marea,  a  town  fitu-  "  white  wall."    But  they  proved 

ated  above  Pharos,  and  obliged  very  unfortunate  in  this  expedi- 
tion 
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Greece.     But  when  all  things  were   prepared,  and  the< 
army  was  ready  to  embark,  Cimon  had  this  dream :  he 
thought  that  a  bitch  barked  furiouily  at  him,  and  with 
a  kind  of  human  voice  mixed  with  barking,   uttered 
thefe  words : 

Go  on,  for  Jbortly  tbou  Jbah  be 

A  friend  to  my  young  whelps,  and  me. 

This  dream  was  hard  to  interpret :  yet  Aftyphilus  of 
Pofidonia,  a  man  (killed  in  divination,  and  intimate  with 
Cimon,  told  him,  that  his  death  was  prefaged  by  this  vi- 
fion,  which  he  thus  explained  :  "  A  dog  is  an  enemy  to 
"  him  he  barks  at,  and  a  man  is  always  moft  a  friend  to 
"  his  enemies,  when  he  is  dead  ;  the  mixture  of  a  human 
"  voice  with  barking  fignifies  theMedes,  for  the  army  of 
"  the  Medes  is  made  up  of  Greeks  and  barbarians."  After 
this  dream,  as  he  was  facrificing  to  Bacchus,  and  the  pried 
was  cutting  up  the  vidim,  a  great  number  of  emmets,  ta- 
king up  the  little  congealed  particles  of  the  blood,  laid 
them  about  Ciraon's  great  toe  :  this  was  not  obferved  a 
good  while  -,  but  as  foon  as  Cimon  faw  it,  the  prieft  came 
and  mowed  him  the  liver  of  the  vidim  imperfect,  want- 
ing that  part  of  it  which  they  called  the  head.  But  as  he 
could  not  then  recede  from  the  enterprize,  he  fet  fail  i 
fixty  of  his  (hips  he  fent  toward  JEgypt;  with  the  reft 
he  went  and  fought  the  King  of  Perfia's  fleet,  compofed 
of  Phoenician  and  Cilician  ihips.  He  fubdued  all  the 
cities  of  Cyprus,  and  threatened  jEgypt,  defigning  no 
lefs  than  the  entire  ruin  of  the  Perfian  empire  ;  and  the 

rather 

tion.   For  Artaxerxes  fent  Mega-  fecond  was  a  few  years  after,  and 

bazus  at  the  head  of  a   powerful  happened   in  the   fame   manner, 

army  into  ./Egypt,  where  he  de-  The  Athenians  went  againft  Cy- 

feated  the  rebels  and  their  aflbci-  prus   with   two  hundred   gallics, 

arcs,  drove  the  Greeks  from  Mem-  Whilft  they  were  before  Citium, 

phis,  (hut  them  up  in  an  ifland,  to  which  they  had  laid  liege.    A- 

where  he  befieged  them  for  eigh-  merteus  the  King  fent   to  defirc 

teen  months  together,   and  at  laft  fome  fuccours  of  them,  and   Ci- 

forced  them  to  furrender.    They  mon  fent  him  fixty  of  his   gallies, 

ihnott  all  perifhed   in   that   war,  Some  fay  he  went  with  them  hiui- 

which  held  fix  years ;  fo  that  very  felf ;  others,  that  be  continued  at 

few  of  them  got  back  into  Greece :  the  fiege. 
thu  was  the  tuft  expedition.  The 

(i)  This 
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rather  becaufe  he  was  informed  that  Themiflocles  was  in 
great  repute  among  the  barbarians,  and  had  promifed 
the  King  to  lead  his  army,  whenever  he  mould  make 
war  upon  Greece.  But  they  fay  Themiftocles  lofmg  all 
hopes  of  fucceeding  in  his  defigns,  and  defpairing  to 
furpafs  the  virtue  and  good  fortune  of  Cimen,  died  a 
voluntary  death.  Cimon  ftill  forming  great  defigns,  and 
keeping  his  navy  about  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  fent  mef- 
fengers  to  confult  the  Oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  upon 
fome  fecret  affair ;  for  it  is  not  known  with  what  mef- 
fage  they  were  fent.  The  God  would  give  them  no 
anfwer,  but  commanded  them  to  return  again,  faying 
"  that  Cimon  was  already  with  him."  Hearing  this  they 
returned  towards  the  fea,  and  as  foon  as  they  came  to 
the  Grecian  army,  which  was  then  about  ./Egypt,  they 
were  informed  that  Cimon  was  dead ;  and  computing 
the  time  when  the  Oracle  was  delivered,  they  found  that 
his  death  was  meant  by  the  expreffion,  "  that  he  was  then 
"  with  the  Gods."  It  is  generally  faid  that  he  died  of  a 
ficknefs  at  Citium  in  Cyprus ;  but  fome  fay  that  he  died 
of  a  wound  he  received  in  an  engagement  with  the  bar- 
barians. Juft  before  his  death,  he  commanded  thofe 
under  his  charge  to  return  to  their  country,  and  by  no 
means  to  fpread  the  news  of  his  death  by  the  way. 
This  order  was  fo  punctually  executed,  that  they  all 
came  home  fafe,  and  neither  their  enemies  nor  allies 
knew  what  had  happened.  Thus,  as  Phanodemus  ob- 
ferves,  the  Grecian  army  was,  as  it  were,  conducted  by 
Cimon  thirty  days  after  he  was  dead.  But  with  him  pe- 
rifhed  all  the  good  fortune  of  Greece  j  for  after  his  death 
no  commander  ever  did  any  thing  great  or  memorable 
againft  the  barbarians ;  and  inftead  of  uniting  againft 
their  common  ejiemi£s,  the  Grecians  were  exafperated 
againft  each  other  by  their  turbulent  and  contentious 
leaders,  and  no  on£  interpofed  his  good  offices  to  recon- 
cile them.  This  gave  the  Perfians  time  to  recruit  their 
ftrength,  and  brought  inexprefiible  mifchief  and  ruin 
upon  the  Greeks.  It  is  true  indeed  Agefilaus  made  fome 
(how  of  the  Grecian  forces  in  Afia,  but  it  was  a  long 
time  after  j  he  feemed  to  revive  fome  little  appearances 

of 
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of  a  war  againft  the  King's  lieutenants  in  the  maritime 
provinces,  but  they  all  quickly  vanimed ;  for  before  he 
could  perform  any  thing  of  moment,  he  was  recalled  on 
account  of  fome  new  diflenfions  among  the  Greeks  at 
home :  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  officers  of  the 
King  of  Perfia  to  impofe  what  tribute  they  pleafed  on 
the  Grecian  cities  in  Afia.  Whereas  in  the  time  of  Cimon 
no  perfon  whatever,  not  even  a  letter-carrier,  durft  come 
near  the  borders,  nor  any  man  in  arms  within  four  hun- 
dred furlongs  of  the  fea. 

The  monuments  called  Cimonian  to  this  day  in  A- 
thens,  mow  that  to  be  the  place  of  his  burial.  Yet  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Citium  pay  particular  honour 
to  a  certain  tomb  which  they  call  the  tomb  of  Cimon, 
according  to  Nauficrates  the  rhetorician ;  who  alfo  re- 
ports, that  in  a  famine,  when  their  neceflities  were  very 
great,  they  fent  to  the  Oracle  which  commanded  them 
*'  to  honour  Cimon  as  a  God." 

Such  was  the  life  and  character  of  this  Grecian  com- 
mander. 
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LUCULLUS. 

LUCULLUS's  grandfather  had  been  Conful ; 
his  uncle  by  the  mother's  fide  was  Metellus 
furnamed  Numidicus,  As  for  his  parents,  his 
father  was  convicted  of  extortion  ;  and  his  mother  Cse- 
cilia  was  infamous  for  her  loofe  behaviour.  As  for 
Lucullus  himfelf,  whilfl  he  was  very  young,  and  be- 
fore he  had  put  up  for  any  office,  or  engaged  in  pub- 
lick  bufinefs,  he  made  himfelf  known  in  the  world  by 
a  remarkable  action  j  for  he  profecuted  Servilius  the 
augur  (who  had  been  his  father's  accufer)  and  charg- 
ed him  with  corruption  in  the  execution  of  his  office. 
This  ftep  was  generally  applauded,  and  confidered  as 
an  act  of  fmgular  virtue.  The  Romans  indeed  did 
not  efteem  the  office  of  an  accufer  to  be  difhonoura- 
ble,  even  though,  the  accufation  was  not  well  found- 
ed; 
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ed ;  but  it  gave  them  the  highcft  pieafure  to  fee 
young  men  purfuing  offenders  with  eagernefs,  like 
hounds  of  a  generous  breed  who  ?.re  keen  upon  their 
prey.  This  caufe  was  managed  with  fuch  \ehtmence 
and  animofitv,  that  ftveral  were  killed  and  wounded 

* 

on  both  fides  ;  however  Servilius  in  the  ifiiie  was  ac- 
quitted. 

Lucullus  acquired  fuch  a  fkill  both  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues,  that  he  could  exprefs  himfelf  with  equal 
fluency  and  elegance  in  both ;  for  which  reafon  Sylla 
dedicated  his  memoirs  to  him,  as  to  a  perfon  more  able 
than  himfelf  to  digeft  them  into  method,  and  form  a 
regular  hiftory  out  of  them.  His  eloquence  was  not 
merely  fuch  as  is  necefiary  for  thofe  who  engage  in 
political  affairs,  like  that  of  many  Orators,  who  in  the 
Forum  are  loud,  bufy,  and  boifterous, 

And  like  the  tunny  rowh'ng  in  tbefia, 
but  in  every  other  place 

Are  liftlefs,  dry,  and  mute. 

In  his  youth  he  much   admired  and  (ludied  the  elegant 
and  liberal  fciences.     And  when  he  grew  in  years,  being 
as  it  were  worn  out  by  his  various  fatigues,  he  refrelhed 
his  mind  with  the  ftudy  of  philofophy ;  not  retting  whol- 
ly in  the  contemplative  part,  but  invigorating  his  fpe- 
culations   by  action  and  employment,  and  at  the  fame 
time  by  the  precepts   of  philofophy   giving  a  check  to 
that  emulation  and  ambition  which  was  the  natural  ef- 
fect of  his  conteft  with  Pompey.     We  have  this  remar- 
kable inflance  of  his  great  learning.     One  day,  when 
he  was  a  young  man,  after  he  had  made  himfelf  mef- 
ry  for    fome  time  upon  the   fubject  with    Hortenfius 
the  lawyer,  and  Sifenna  the  hiftorian,  he  offered  in  good 
earned  to  write  an  account  of  the  Marfian  War  in  verfe 
or  profe,  and  that  either  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  lan- 
guage, as  fhould  be  determined  by  lot.    They  took  him 
at  his  word,  and   the  lot  falling   upon   the  Greek,  he 
performed  his  promife ;  and  td  this  we  owe  the  hifto- 
ry of  that  war  written  in  Greek,  which  is  {till  extant. 

Amons 
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Among  the  many  inftances  of  his  fingular  affection  t9 
his  brother  Marcus,  that  which  was  firft  in  date,  was 
efteemed  the  firft  in  merit  by  the  Romans.  Though 
he  was  much  older  than  his  brother,  yet  he  declined 
entering  upon  any  office  till  his  brother  was  qualified 
by  age  to  mare  with  him  in  the  honours  and  dignities 
or  the  commonwealth.  The  people  were  fo  charmed 
with  this,  that  Lucullus,  though  abfent,  was  chofen 
^Edile  with  Marcus. 

When  he  was  very  young  he  gave  many  proofs  of 
his  valour  and  conduct  in  the  Marfian  war,  being  ad- 
mired by  Sylla  for  his  conftancy  and  mildnefs,  and  al- 
ways employed  by  him  in  difpatching  the  moft  impor- 
tant affairs ;  one  of  thefe  was  the  coining  of  money  ; 
for  the  greateft  part  of  the  money  ufed  in  the  Mithri- 
datick  war  was  coined  by  him  in  Peloponnefus ;  and 
being  foon  exchanged  for  neceflaries  in  the  camp,  it  was 
for  a  long  time  current  in  the  army,  and  from  him 
called  Lucullian  coin.  After  this,  when  Sylla  had  con- 
quered Athens,  and  the  neceflaries  for  his  army  were 
cut  off|  the  enemy  being  mafter  at  fea,  Lucullus  was 
the  man  whom  he  fent  into  Libya  and  ./Egypt,  to  pro- 
cure him  (hipping.  It  was  then  the  depth  of  winter, 
when  he  ventured  out  with  no  more  than  three  fmall 
Greek  veflels,  and  as  many  Rhodian  galleys,  into  the 
main  fea,  among  multitudes  of  the  enemies  fhips,  which, 
as  they  had  the  fuperiority  at  fea,  were  cruifmg  about 
every  where.  However  he  arrived  fafely  at  Crete,  and 
gained  over  the  Cretans  to  Sylla's  party  ;  and  finding  the 
Cyrenians  opprefled  by  tyrants  and  harafied  by  a  de- 
ftructive  war,  he  took  care  of  their  publick  affairs,  and 
fettled  their  government ;  putting  their  city  in  mind  of 
that  faying  which  Plato  had  prophetically  uttered  of 
them.  For  the  Cyrenians  having  fent  and  intreated 
that  philofopher  to  prefcribe  laws  to  them,  and  appoint 
for  them  fome  found  form  of  government,  he  anfwer- 
ed,  "  That  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  give  laws  to  a 
"  people  fo  wealthy  as  the  Cyrenians."  For  nothing 
is  more  untractable  than  man  when  he  is  in  prof- 
perity,  nor  more  tame  and  obedient  when  fortune 

is 
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is  unfavourable.  This  made  the  Cyrenians  fo  willingly 
fubmit  to  the  laws  which  Lucullus  impofecl  upon  them. 
When  he  had  fettled  affairs  at  Cyrene  he  failed  from 
thence  into  ^gypt,  but  in  his  pafTage  loft  the  greateft 
part  of  the  fhips  he  had  been  collecting,  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  pirates.  He  himfelf  however  efcaped  to 
Alexandria,  where  he  was  received  with  great  refpedh 
For  the  whole  royal  navy  fplendidly  adorned  went  out 
of  the  port  to  meet  him,  and  paid  him  the  fame 
compliments  the  King  himfelf  was  ufed  to  receive 
upon  his  return  from  a  voyage.  Ptolemy,  who  was 
then  very  you-ig,  entertained  him  with  the  higheft 
teftimonies  of  kindnefs  and  refpecl,  even  fo  far  as  to 
appoint  him  an  apartment  and  table  in  the  palace,  an 
honour  never  fhown  before  to  any  foreign  officer  or 
commander.  Btfides,  his  appointments  for  the  defray- 
ing his  expences  were  four  times  as  much  as  any  that 
had  been  fettled  before  on  the  like  occafions.  How- 
ever Lucullus  accepted  of  no  more  than  what  was  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary,  and  refufed  the  prefents  that  were  of- 
fered him,  though  they  were  very  confiderable,  and  va- 
lued at  more  than  fourfcore  talents.  It  is  reported  that 
he  neither  went  to  fee  Memphis,  nor  any  of  the  cele- 
brated wonders  of  vEgypt ;  thinking  it  fitter  for  a  man 
of  no  bufmefs,  and  much  curiofity,  to  fee  fuch  things, 
than  for  him  who  had  left  his  commander  in  the 
trenches,  ftorming  the  walls  of  his  enemies.  Ptclemy 
refufed  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Sylla,  for  fear  of 
drawing  the  war  upon  himfelf,  but  at  the  fame  time 
provided  Lucullus  with  a  fleet  fufficient  to  convoy  him 
to  Cyprus  ;  and  juft  as  he  was  ready  to  embark  the 
King  took  leave  of  him  with  great  tendernefs,  embraced 
him,  and  prefented  him  with  a  large  beautiful  eme- 
rald fet  in  gold.  Lucullus  at  firft  refufed  it,  but  when 
the  King  mowed  him  that  his  picture  was  engraven 
upon  it,  he  was  then  forced  in  prudence  to  accept  of 
it ;  for  had  he  fhowed  any  difcontent  at  parting,  it 
might  have  endangered  his  pafTage. 

During  his  voyage  he  collected   a  number  of  fhips 
from  all  the  maritime  towns,  except  from  fuch  as  gave 
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harbour  to  the  pirates,  or  were  fufpeded  to  be  in  their 
intereft  ;  and  in  this  condition  he  arrived  at  Cyprus. 
There  he  was  informed  that  the  enemy  lay  in  wait  for 
him  under  the  promontories-  whereupon  he  laid  up 
his  fleet,  and  fent  to  the  cities  to  fupply  him  with 
provifions,  faying  that  he  was  refolved  to  winter  among 
them.  But  as  foon  as  the  wind  ferved,  he  launched 
on  a  fudden,  embarked  and  proceeded  on  his  voyage, 
lowering  his  fails  in  the  day  time,  and  hoifting  them 
when  it  was  dark  -,  by  which  flratagem  he  got  fafe  to 
Rhodes.  Being  furnifhed  with  fhips  at  Rhodes,  he  foon 
prevailed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Coos  and  Cnidos  to 
quit  the  party  of  Mithridates,  and  join  with  him  againft 
the  Samians.  He  drove  the  King's  garrifon  out  of  Chios, 
.and  fet  the  Colophonians  at  liberty,  having  feized  Epigo- 
nus  the  tyrant  who  cruelly  oppreiTed  them. 

About  this  time  Mithridates  left  Pergamus,  and  re- 
tired to  Pitane,  where  being  clofely  befieged  by  Fim- 
bria, and  not  daring  to  engage  with  fo  bold  and  victo- 
rious a  commander,  he  contrived  to  make  his  efcape 
by  fea,  and  fent  for  all  his  fleet  to  attend  him.  Which 
when  Fimbria  perceived,  having  no  (hips  of  his  own, 
he  fent  to  Lucullus,  entreating  him  to  aflift  him  with 
his,  in  fubduing  the  moft  dangerous  and  determined 
enemy  of  Rome,  left  the  opportunity  of  humbling  Mi- 
thridates, an  enterprize  which  had  coft  the  Romans  fo 
much  blood  and  fo  much  labour,  fhould  now  be  loft, 
when  he  was  within  reach,  and  fo  eafily  to  be  taken. 
He  reprefented  to  him  that  if  Mithridates  mould  be 
made  prifoner,  no  one  would  be  more  highly  com- 
mended than  he,  who  cut  off  his  paflage,  and  feized 
him  in  his  flight ;  and  that  if  he  were  driven  from  the 
land  by  the  one,  and  ftopt  at  fea  by  the  other,  it  would 
be  fuch  an  honour  to  them  both,  that  it  would  eclipfe 
the  fame  of  Sylla's  actions  at  Chaeronea  and  Orchomenus. 

The  propofal  was  not  at  all  unreafonable,  it  being 
obvious  to  all  men,  that  if  Lucullus  had  hearkened  to 
Fimbria,  and  with  his  navy,  which  was  then  near  at 
hand,  had  blocked  up  the  haven,  the  war  would  foon 

have 

(i)  This  peace  was" concluded  in  the  year  of  Rome  669,  eighty-two 
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have  been  brought  to  an  end,  and  infinite  mifchiefs 
prevented  thereby.  But  he,  either  preferring  the  in- 
terefl  of  Sylla,  whafe  lieutenant  he  was,  to  all  other 
confiderations,  whether  of  a  publick  or  private  nature  -, 
or  looking  on  Fimbria  with  deteftation  for  having  lately, 
to  gratify  his  ambition,  imbrued  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  his  friend,  who  was  at  the  fame  time  his 
General ;  or  elfe  being  led  by  an  efpecial  providence 
tofpareMithridates  for  the  prefent,  and  preferve  him  as 
an  enemy  hereafter  to  be  fubdued  by  his  own  arms,  gave 
no  ear  to  the  propofal,but  iuffered  Mithridates  to  efcape, 
and  laugh  at  Fimbria  and  all  his  preparations.  After 
which  he  alone  had  the  honour  of  defeating  the  King's 
fleet  in  two  engagements.  The  firft  was  at  Ledtum, 
a  promontory  of  Troas  j  foon  after  which  hearing  that 
Neoptolemus  the  King's  lieutenant,  was  riding  at  anchor 
in  the  bay  of  Tenedos,  with  a  fleet  more  numerous 
than  the  former,  he  failed  towards  him,  and  advanced 
before  the  reft  of  his  fleet  on  board  a  galley  of  Rhodes 
commanded  by  Demagoras,  an  expert  feaman,  and  a 
great  friend  to  the  Romans.  Neoptolemus  upon  fight 
of  him  made  up  furioufly  towards  him,  and  commanded 
the  mafter  of  his  (hip  to  flrike  againft  that  of  Lucullus. 
But  Demagoras  fearing  the  bulk  and  mally  ftem  of  the 
admiral  galley?  thought  it  dangerous  to  meet  him 
a-head,  wherefore  tacking  about  he  received  him 
a-ftern,  in  which  place  he  fuffered  no  great  damage, 
becaufe  the  fhock  fell  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  fhip, 
which  were  under  water.  Immediately  upon  this  the  reft 
of  the  fleet  came  up ;  and  Lucullus  ordering  the  mafter  of 
the  galley  to  attack  again,  fell  vigoroufly  upon  the  enemy, 
and  behaving  with  extraordinary  courage  and  refoiu- 
tion,  he  put  them  to  flight,  and  purfued  Neoptoiemus 
for  a  confiderable  time.  After  this  he  proceeded  and 
joined  Sylla  in  Cherfonefus,  as  he  was  pafling  the  ftrait, 
and  brought  timely  afliftance  for  the  tranfportation  of 
the  army. 

(i)   As  foon  as  the    peace  was  concluded   betwixt 
Mithridates  and  the  Romans,  the  King  failed  back  to 

the 

years  before  the  incarnation,  and  eight  years  before  the  death  of  Sylla. 
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the  Euxine  fea,  and  Sylla  laid  a  fine  of  twenty  thoufand 
talents  upon  Afia.  Lucullus  was  ordered  to  levy  the 
fine,  and  new  coin  the  money  ^  and  his  behaviour  in 
that  employment  proved  fome  fort  of  eafe  and  con- 
folation  to  thofe  diflreiTed  cities,  after  the  hardfhips 
they  had  fuffered  from  Sylla.  For  he  proceeded  not 
only  like  a  man  of  uprightnefs  and  integrity,  but 
mowed  as  much  moderation  and  tendernefs  as  could 
be  expected  in  an  employment  fo  odious  and  fevere. 

The  Mitylenians  having  revolted,  and  declared  for 
Marius,  he  earneftly  defired  to  make  them  fenfible  of 
their  error,  that  they  might  meet  with  an  eafy  punifh- 
ment.  But  when  he  found  they  were  led  by  their 
evil  genius  to  perfift  in  their  oppofition,  he  came  upon 
them  with  his  fleet,  defeated  them,  fhut  them  up  in 
their  city,  and  befieged  them.  Some  time  after  this 
he  had  recourfe  to  the  following  ftratagem  -y  he  em- 
barked at  noon-day  in  open  view  of  the  city,  and  pre- 
tended to  fet  fail  for  Elea  -,  but  as  foon  as  it  was  dark 
he  tacked  about,  returned  privately  without  any  noife, 
and  lay  in  ambufh  near  the  city.  The  Mitylenians  the 
next  morning  fallied  out  in  a  diforderly  manner,  and 
ran  to  pillage  the  campr  which  they  expected  to  find 
defencelefs  and  fbrfaken.  But  Lucullus  rifing  from  his 
ambufcade  fell  upon  them  on  a  fudden,  made  many  of 
them  prifoners,  flew  five  thoufand,  who  flood  upon 
their  defence,  took  from  them  fix  thoufand  flaves,  and 
an  immenfe  quantity  of  other  plunder. 

He  had  no  hand  in  the  infinite  calamities,  in  which 
all  Italy  was  involved  by  the  means  of  Marius  and 
Sylla.  He  was  preferved  from  that  misfortune  by  the 
particular  care  of  divine  providence,  which  kept  him 
exercifed  in  Afia.  And  yet,  though  abfent,  he  was  as 
much  inSylla's  favour  as  any  of  his  other  friends.  For, 
as  we  obferved  before,  he  dedicated  his  memoirs  to 
him  as  a  mark  of  his  affection,  and  at  his  death  left 
him  guardian  to  his  fon,  in  preference  to  Pompey.  It 
is  very  likely  that  this  preference  was  the  principal 
caufe  of  the  contention  and  jealoufy  that  afterwards 
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broke  out  between  them  -,  both  of  them  being  young, 
and  equally  ambitious  of  honour. 

A  little  after  Sylla's  death  he  was  chofen  Conful 
with  Marcus  Aurelius  Cotta,  about  the  one  hundred 
feventy-fixth  Olympiad.  At  that  time  fome  were  for 
renewing  the  war  with  Mithridates,  which  Cotta  de- 
clared "  was  not-dead,  but  only  laid  afleep  for  the  prcfent." 
Wherefore  when  the  provinces  came  to  be  determined 
by  lot,  .and  the  Cifalpine  Gaul  fell  to  Lucullus,  he  was 
exceedingly  troubled  at  it,  becaufe  he  confidered  it  as 
a  province  where  there  was  no  rccm  for  any  great 
exploits.  Befides,  he  was  mortified  at  Pompey's  fuccefs 
in  Spain,  where  he  had  acquired  great  reputation  ;  and 
he  forefaw  that  as  foon  as  that  war  was  ended,  he  was 
the  moft  likely  of  any  man  to  be  declared  General 
againfl  Mithridates.  Wherefore  when  Pompey  had  de- 
manded large  fums  of  money,  and  declared  in  plain 
terms,  that  unlefs  it  was  fent  him  he  would  relinquifh 
Spain  to  Sertorius,  and  return  with  his  army  into  Italy, 
Lucullus  feconded  his  demand  with  great  jzeal,  and 
made  ufe  of  all  his  interefl  and  authority  to  have  the 
money  fent  him,  that  he  might  have  no  pretence  of 
coming  home  during  his  Confulfhip.  For  it  was  not  to 
be  doubted  but  he  would  be  mafler  in  Rome,  and  govern 
as  he  pleafed,  whilft  he  was  at  the  head  of  fo  great  an 
army.  Befides,  Cethegus  the  tribune,  who  had  the 
greateil  influence  of  any  man  in  the  -city,  becaufe  he 
neither  faid  nor  did  any  thing  there  but  what  he  knew 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  people,  was  an  enemy  to 
Lucullus,  who  detefled  his  fcandalous  lewdnefs  and 
profligate  life,  and  had  on  that  account  declared  open 
\var  againft  him. 

At  the  fame  time  when  Lucius  Quintius  another  tri- 
bune propofed  to  abrogate  the  laws  which  Sylla  had 
made,  and  endeavoured  to  difturb  the  peace  of  the 
Itate,  which  was  now  compoftd  and  fettled,  Lucullus, 
by  private  remonftrances  and  publick  admonitions,  di- 
verted him  from  his  defign,  and  gave  a  check  to  his 
ambition,  Thus  by  his  prudent  and  falutary  conduct 

U  he 
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he  fupprefTed   in  the  very  beginning    an   evil  winch 
might  have  been  fatal  to  the  commonwealth. 

About  this  time  news  was  brought  to  Rome  that  Oc- 
tavius  the  governor  of  Cilicia  was  dead,  upon  which 
many  candidates  appeared  for  that  government,  and 
all  of  them  made  their  court  to  Cethegus,  as  the  man 
whofe  credit  would  enable  him  to  turn  the  balance  in 
favour  of  him  he  was  pleated  to  countenance.  Lucul- 
lus  did  not  look  on  that  province  as  any  thing  con- 
fiderable  in  itfelf;  but  he  conceived  that  if  he  could 
obtain  it,  no  man  but  himfelf  would  be  employed 
in  the  war  againft  Mi thri dates,  by  reafon  of  its  near- 
nefs  to  Cappadocia.  This  made  him  ufe  all  his  intereft 
for  the  obtaining  that  province,  and  put  him  upon 
a  project,  not  fo  honeft  and  commendable,  as  expe- 
dient for  compafling  his  defign ;  but  he  fubmitted  to 
neceility  againft  his  own  inclination.  There  was  at 
that  time  in  Rome  a  woman  called  Praecia,  who  was 
celebrated  for  her  wit  and  vivacity  as  well  as  beauty, 
though  me  was  in  other  refpefts  no  better  than  a 
common  proftitute.  This  woman  knew  how  to  make 
a  right  ufe  of  the  credit  and  favour  me  had  with  thofe 
who  vifited  her,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  fervice  of  her 
friends  •,  fo  that  fhe  was  admired  not  only  as  a  woman 
of  wit  and  beauty,  but  as  a  zealous  and  ufeful  friend, 
and  thus  had  great  credit  and  influence.  But  as  foon 
as  Cethegus  was  captivated,  who  was  the  man  of  greateft 
authority  in  all  Rome,  fhe  from  that  time  became  ab- 
folute  ;  for  nothing  was  tranfacled  in  publick  but  by 
the  advice  and  approbation  of  Cethegus,  and  Cethegus 
did  nothing  but  with  the  confent  and  by  the  direction 
of  Praecia. 

This  woman  Lucullus  gained  by  flattery  and  pre- 
fents :  and  it  was  no  fmall  matter  of  triumph  to  a 
woman  of  her  pride  and  ambition,  to  employ  her  in- 
tereft in  favour  of  fo  great  a  man.  The  confequence 
of  this  was  that  Cethegus  became  a  profefled  friend  and 
admirer  of  Lucullus,  and  folicited  for  him  the  govern- 
ment of  Cilicia  ^  which  when  he  had  once  obtained,  he 
was  no  longer  under  a  neceflity  of  courting  the  aflift- 

ance 
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ance  either  of  Praecia,  or  Cethegus.  The  conduct  of 
the  war  agamft  Mithridates  was  unanimoufly  voted  to 
Lucullus,  as  the  only  perfon  fit  to  be  entrufted  with  it. 
For  Pompey  was  {till  employed  in  Spain  againft  Serto- 
rius,  andMetellus  was  fuperannuated ;  and  they  two  were 
the  only  officers  who  could  difpute  that  command  with 
Lucullus.  However  Cotta  his  collegue,  with  much 
difficulty  prevailed  on  the  fenate  to  lend  him  with  a 
fleet  to  guard  the  Propontis,  and  defend  Bithynia. 

Lucullus  having  raifed  a  legion,  paffed  over  into 
Afia.  There  he  found  the  other  forces  of  which  his  army 
was  to  be  compofed,  but  they  had  been  all  corrupted 
long  before  by  luxury  and  avarice.  Thofe  of  them 
who  were  called Fimbrians, having  been  for  a  longtime 
without  any  chief,  were  become  headftrong  and  un- 
governable. Thefe  were  the  men  who  by  the  command 
of  Fimbria  had  (lain  Flaccus  the  Conful  and  General, 
and  thefe  were  they  who  afterward  betrayed  Fimbria 
to  Sylla  ;  but  though  they  were  an  infolent  and  lawlefs 
band,  they  were  brave,  hardy,  and  expert  in  war.  Lu- 
cullus in  a  fhort  time  humbled  the  infolence  of  thefe, 
and  difcipiined  the  others,  who  then  firft  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  under  a  good  captain,  and  real  commander ; 
for  before  that  they  had  been  conftantly  humoured  and 
flattered  by  their  officers,  and  knew  no' obedience  but 
to  their  own  will. 

As  for  the  enemy's  affairs,  they  ftood  thus.  Mithri- 
dates's  manner  of  making  war  was  at  firft  like  that  of 
the  Sophifts  in  their  declamations,  which  have  more 
pomp  and  ornament  than  fubftance  and  folidity.  Thus 
his  army  was  very  fplendid  and  magnificent  in  appear- 
ance, but  vain  and  unferviceablein  effect.  Accordingly 
he  met  with  a  fignal  difgrace,  and  was  moft  fhamefully 
routed.  This  taught  him  to  be  wifer  for  the  future ; 
fo  that  when  the  war  came  to  be  renewed,  he  reduced  his 
forces  into  a  juft  and  well  martialled  army,  formed  not 
fo  much  for  mow  as  fervice.  He  leffened  that  confufed 
multitude  compofed  of  fo  many  people  and  nations, 
he  put  an  end  to  thofe  menaces  and  bravadoes  which 
were  vented  by  the  barbarians  in  their  various  lan- 
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guages,  and  laid  afide  ail  the  armour  adorned  with  gold 
and  precious  flones,  which  he  looked  on  rather  as  the 
wealth  of  the  conqueror,  than  a  defence  and  fecurity 
to  the  bearers.  He  provided  his  foldiers  with  fwords 
formed  like  thofe  of  the  Romans,  and  with  fhields  folid 
and  fubftantial.  He  took  care  to  have  his  horfes 
ftrong  and  well  trained,  rather  than  magnificently  har- 
nefled ;  he  mattered  a  hundred  and  twenty  thcufand 
foot,  armed  and  difciplined  after  the  manner  of  the 
Roman  infantry,  and  fixteen  thoufand  horfe,  befides  a 
hundred  chariots  armed  with  long  fcythes,  and  drawn 
each  by  four  horfes.  To  this  preparation  for  the  land 
fervice  he  added  a  fleet  not  cumbered,  as  before,  with 
gilded  pavillions,  with  baths  and  fumptuous  apart- 
ments for  women,  but  ftored  with  all  forts  of  weapons, 
both  offenfive  and  defenfive,  and  provided  with  money 
to  pay  the  foldiers. 

With  this  formidable  preparation  he  invaded  Bithy- 
nia,  where  the  cities  opened  their  gates,  and  received 
him  joyfully;  and  not  only  thofe  in  Bithynia,  but  al- 
moflr  all  the  cities  throughout  Afia,  relapfed  into  their 
former  diilempers,  being  cruelly  opprefled  by  the  Ro- 
man publicans,  and  ufurers.  Lucullus  indeed  afterwards 
delivered  the  country  from  thofe  harpies,  who  devoured 
the  food  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  for  the  prefent  he 
thought  it  fufikient  to  admonifh  them  to  be  more  com- 
paiTionate  and  reafonable.  This  compofed  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  prevented  a  fedition  which  was  ready 
to  break  out  in  every  quarter. 

Whilft  Lucullus  was  thus  employed,  Cotta  fancied 
that  now  was  his  time  for  action.  Wherefore  he  pre- 
pared to  encounter  Mithridates ;  and  receiving  fre- 
quent informations  that  Lucullus  was  at  hand,  and  that 
he  was  already  advanced  as  far  as  Phrygia,  he  was  the 
more  forward  to  engage,  thinking  the  victory  already 
in  his  hands,  and  being  defirous  to  deprive  his  collegue 
of  his  (hare  in  the  honour  of  it.  But  notwithstanding 
all  his  confidence,  he  was  routed  both  by  fea  and  land. 
In  the  naval  engagement  he  loft  fixty  of  his  mips  witli 
all  the  men  that  were  on  board  ;  by  land  he  loft  four 

thoufand 
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thoufand  men,  and  was  then  forced  to  fly  to  Chalcedon, 
where  he  was  befieged,  from  whence  he  could  not  efcape 
unlefs  Lucullus  came  to  relieve  him.  There  were  fome 
who  prefled  Lucullus  to  leave  Cotta  behind,  and  enter 
without  delay  into  the  territories  of  Mithridates,  afTu- 
ring  him  that  he  would  find  them  in  a  weak  defencelefs 
condition.  This  was  the  language  in  general  of  all  the 
foldiers  who  highly  refented  that  Cotta  fhould  not  only 
ruin  himfelf  and  thofe  who  were  with  him  by  his  folly 
and  temerity,  but  prevent  them  from  obtaining  vidory, 
which  was  to  be  purchafed  without  any  danger.  But 
Lucullus  in  a  fpeech  to  the  army,  on  that  occafion,  de- 
clared, that  "  he  chofe  rather  to  fave  one  Roman  than  to 
"  be  matter  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  enemy."  When 
Archelaus,  who  in  quality  of  the  King's  lieutenant,  had 
fought  his  battles  in  the  plains  of  Boeotia,  but  had  af- 
terwards quitted  his  fervice,  and  joined  with  the  Ro- 
mans, demonftrated  to  Lucullus  that  he  need  only  mow 
himfelf  in  Pontus  to  have  all  the  country  declare  for  him, 
he  replied,  "  It  did  not  become  him  to  be  more  timorous 
"  than  a  huntfman,  who  never  leaves  the  chace  of  the 
"  wild  beads  to  feek  after  fport  in  their  empty  dens." 
Having  faid  this,  he  marched  againft  Mithridates  with 
thirty  thoufand  five  hundred  foot  and  two  thoufand  horfe. 
As  foon  as  he  arrived  within  fight  of  the  enemy,  he 
was  aftonifhed  at  their  numbers,  and  refolved  to  avoid 
fighting,  if  poflible,  and  fpin  out  the  war.  But  in  fpite 
of  this  refolution,  when  Marius  (2),  a  Roman  officer,  who 
had  been  fent  by  Sertorius  out  of  Spain  with  fome  troops 
to  the  afliflance  of  Mithridates,  was  advancing  towards 
him,  and  provoked  him  to  fight,  he  could  no  longer  for- 
bear, but  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle.  Both 
fides  were  juft  ready  to  engage,  when  on  a  fudden, 
without  any  previous  vifible  alteration  of  the  weather, 
the  fky  opened,  and  a  great  body  of  light  fell  down  in 
the  midft  between  the  two  armies,  in  fhape  like  a  bar- 
rel, but  in  colour  like  .molten  filver.  Both  armies 
were  fo  aftonifhed,  that  they  immediately  feparated 

without 

(2)  Appian  calls  him  Varius. 
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without  coming  to  blows.  We  are  told  that  this  prodi- 
gy happened  near  a  place  called  Otiyae  in  Phrygia. 

Lucullus  confidering  that  no  wealth,  no  provifions 
were  (efficient  to  fuflain  for  any  conilderable  time  fuch 
an  innumerable  multitude  as  Mithridates  had  in  his  ar- 
my, efpecially  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  ordered  one  of  the 
prifoners  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  afked  in  the 
firit  place  "  how  many  comrades  he  had  quartered  with 
him  ?"  and  fecondly,  "how much  provifion  he  had  left  be- 
*c  hind  him  in  his  tent  ?"  When  the  pi  ifoner  had  given  him 
an  anfwer  to  thofe  queftions  he  ordered  him  to  be  removed; 
then  propofing  the  fame  to  a  fecond,  and  alter  that  to 
a  third,  he  compared  from  their  anfwers  the  quantity 
of  provifions  with  the  number  of  men  Mithridates  had  in 
his  army,  and  computed  that  the  enemy  cou.d  not  have 
above  three  or  four  days  fubnftence  remaining.  This 
confirmed  him  in  his  former  reiblution  of  fpinn  <-.  out 
the  time  without  running  any  hazard.  Wherefore  he 
ordered  his  camp  to  be  plentifully  fupplied  with  provi- 
fions, fo  that  he  might  be  at  leifare  to  watch  the  enemy, 
and  make  his  advantage  of  their  neceflities. 

In  the  mean  time  Mithridates  endeavoured  to  furprize 
the  Cyzicenians,  which  had  extremely  fuffered  in  the 
late  engagement  near  Chalcedon,  v/heie  they  loft  three 
thoufand  men  and  ten  (hips.  The  better  to  conceal  his 
defign  from  Lucullus,  he  began  his  march  after  fupper 
in  a  dark  rainy  night,  and  ufed  fo  much  expedition,  that 
the  next  morning  by  day-break  he  arrived  before  the 
place,  and  encamped  (3)  on  the  Adraftian  hill. 

Lucullus  being  informed  of  this  motion,  immediately 
followed  him  ;  and  without  falling  unawares  upon  the 
enemy  in  the  obfcurity  of  the  night,  as  he  might  well 
have  done,  he  fat  down  with  his  troops  near  a  vil- 
lage called  Thracea,  a  convenient  poft,  which  gave 
him  the  command  of  the  whole  country  and  of  all 
the  pafles,  through  which  the  enemy's  provifions  were 
of  neceffity  to  be  conducted.  Whereupon  forefeeing 

what 

(3)  The  whole  plain  was  called  confecrated  by  Adraftus  to  the 
Adraftia,  and  "  the  plain  of  Adra-  Goddefs  Nemefis,who  from  thence 
*'  ftia,"  from  a  temple  in  the  city,  was  iikewife  called  Adraftia 

(4)  Cyricus 
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what  would  unavoidably  be  the  event,  he  did  rot  con- 
ceal it  From  his  foldiers,  but  as  icon  as  they  had  entrench- 
ed themfelves,  and  fecured  their  camp,  he  called  them 
together,  and  in  a  chearful  fpeech  allured  them  that  in  a 
few  days  he  would  fecure  to  them  the  vidtory  without 
any  expence  of  blood. 

Mithridates  divided  his  forces  into  ten  camps,  with 
which  he  inverted  Cyzicus  by  land,  and  with  his  (hips  by 
fea  blocked  up  the  ftrait  (4)  which  feparates  the  city 
from  the  continent.  The  inhabitants  were  fully  refolv- 
ed  to  make  a  vigorous  defence,  and  to  endure  the  ut- 
moft  extremity  rather  than  forfake  the  Romans.  That 
which  troubled  them  mod  was,  that  they  knew  not 
where  Lucullus  was,  and  heard  nothing  of  him,  though 
at  that  time  his  army  was  within  fight  of  their  walls ; 
but  they  were  impofed  upon  by  the  Mithridatians,  who 
mowing  them  the  Romans  encamped  on  the  hills,  faid  to 
them,  "  Do  you  fee  thofe  troops  ?  Thofe  are  the  Medes 
"and  Armenians  whom Tigranes has  fent  to  the  afliftance 
"  of  Mithridates."  Thefe  words  put  them  out  of  all  hopes 
of  fuccour;  for  they  faw  themfelves  hemmed  in  on 
every  fide,  and  all  the  country  about  them  covered  with 
the  enemy,  fo  that  they  could  not  flatter  themfelves 
with  the  thoughts  of  any  relief,  though  Lucullus  himfelf 
mould  come  to  their  affiftance.  Whilft  they  were  un- 
der thefe  anxieties,  Demonax,  who  had  been  fent  by 
Archelaus,  got  into  the  place,  and  affured  them  that 
Lucullus  lay  within  view.  At  firft  they  could  not  be- 
lieve him,  but  thought  he  came  with  forged  news  to 
prevent  them  from  being  difpirited.  But  jufl  at  that 
time  a  boy  who  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  and 
made  his  efcape,  returned  into  the  city,  and  was 
brought  before  them.  They  immediately  queftioned 
him,  and  aiked  him  "  where  Lucullus  lay  with  his  army  ?" 
This  fet  the  boy  a  laughing,  for  he  thought  they  had  a 
mind  to  make  themfelves  merry  with  him ;  but  when 
he  faw  they  were  in  earneft  he  pointed  with  his  finger, 

and 

(4)  Cyzicus  is  fituated  upon  the  and  is  fo  termed  by  Apollonius, 
point  of  the  Peninfula,  in  fuch  a  Strabo  and  Pliny.  "  Cyzicus  fays 
manner  that  it  pafies  foranifland,  "  Strabo,  is  upon  the  Propontis, 

"and 
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and  mowed  them  the  camp  of  the  Romans*  This  re- 
vived their  hopes,  and  animated  them  with  frefh  cou- 
rage and  refolution. 

There  is  near  the  city  of  Cyzicus  a  lake  called  Dafcyli- 
tis,  on  which  are  boats  of  confiderable  burden.  Lucullus 
made  choice  of  one  of  the  largeft,  and  caufed  it  to  be 
hauled  a<"hore  and  to  be  carried  on  a  waggon  to  the  fea ; 
there  he  put  on  board  as  many  foldiers  as  it  would  hold, 
and  fent  it  to  Cyzicus.  This  boat  pafled  along  unfeen  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  arid  landed  the  foldiers  fafe  in  the  city. 

The  Gods  thernielves,  as  if  pleafed  with  the  courage 
and  conftancy  of  the  Cyzicenians,  feemed  to  fupport  and 
fortify  them  with  many  tokens  of  their  benevolence,  and 
among  others,  with  this  that  follows.  The  feaft  of  Pro- 
ferpine  fell  out  during  the  fiege,  wherein  they  were  to 
make  an  offering  of  a  black  heifer ;  for  want  of  which  the 
befieged  (5)  prepared  one  in  pafte,  and  carried  it  to  the 
altar.  That  which  had  been  confecrated  to  the  Goddefs, 
and  was  deftined  for  the  facrifice,  was  at  that  time  feeding 
with  the  reft  of  the  herd  belonging  to  the  Cyzicenians, 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  ftrait  in  the  adjacent  continent. 
The  very  day  of  the  feftival  this  heifer  quitted  her 
companions,  took  to  the  water,  fwarn  acrofs  that  arm  of 
the  fea,  entered  the  city,  and  prefented  herfelf  at  the 
•  altar.  The  night  following  the  Goddefs  appeared  in  a 
dream  to  Ariftagoras  the  publick  fchoolmafter,  and  faid, 
"  Behold  I  have  brought  the  Libyan  piper  againft  the 
**  trumpeter  of  Pontus :  go  therefore,  and  bid  thy  fel- 
"  low-citizens  be  of  good  heart."  While  the  Cyzice- 
nians were  at  a  lofs  what  interpretation  to  put  upon 
this  Oracle,  early  in  the  morning  a  high  wind  arofe, 
and  produced  a  violent  ftorm  at  fea.  Immediately  the 

King's 

«*  and  is  an  ifland  joined  to  the  ficial  victims  when  they  could  not 

*'  continent  by  two  bridges,  near  procure  the  natural,  or  could  not 

11  to  which  is  a   city  of  the  fame  offer'them.  Thus  Porphyry  writes, 

"  name,  with  two  havens  capable  that  Pythagoras   facrificed  an  ox, 

"  of  containing  two  hundred  vef-  not  a  living  ox,  but  one  made  of 

"  fels,  Lib.  xii."  pafte.    And  Athenseus  tells  us  in 

(5)  This  cuftom  is  founded  up-  like  manner  that  Empedocles,  Py- 

on  a   law  of  great  antiquity,   by  thagoras's  difciple,   when  he  was 

•vhich  it  was  allowed  to  offer  arti-  crowned  at  the  ol/mpick  games, 

diftributcd 
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King's  battering  engines,  the  wonderful  contrivance  of 
Niconides  theTheflalian,  gave  a  terrible  crack,  and  made 
fuch  a  noife  as  plainly  foretold  what  was  to  follow. 
This  was  fucceeded  by  a  ftrong  fouth  wind,  which  with 
an  incredible  violence  deftroyed  all  thofe  works,  and  in 
a  moment's  fpace  levelled  with  the  ground  a  v/ooden 
tower  which  was  a  hundred  cubits  high.  It  is  fa  id  that 
Minerva  appeared  that  night  in  a  dream  to  feveral  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ilium  j  fhe  feemed  all  in  a  fweat, 
mowed  part  of  her  robe  torn,  and  told  them,  She  was 
juft  come  from  relieving  the  Cyzicenians.  And  there  was 
afterwards  mown  at  Ilium,  a  pillar  with  an  infcription, 
in  memory  of  that  miracle. 

Mithridates  had  been  fo  impofed  upon  by  his  cfficers, 
that  he  was  kept  hitherto  ignorant  of  the  condition  of 
his  army,  and  the  neceflities  to  which  his  foldiers  were 
reduced  ;  fo  that  he  was  exceedingly  provoked  at  the 
Cyzicenians  for  their  obftinate  defence.  But  when  he 
came  to  underftand  that  his  men  were  ready  to  perifh 
for  want  of  food,  and  that  they  were  forced  to  feed  on 
human  flefh,  then  his  ambition  funk  on  a  fudden,  and 
he  abated  much  of  his  ufual  pride  and  arrogance.  He 
found  Lucullus  did  not  make  a  war  in  a  theatrical  often- 
tatious  manner,  but  profecuted  it  in  earned,  and  fixed 
the  feat  of  it  (according  to  the  proverb)  "  in  the  very  bel- 
"  lies  of  his  foldiers  •"  for  he  had  fo  effectually  fecured  all 
the  avenues,  that  it  was  impoflible  for  him  to  receive 
any  of  his  convoys.  Wherefore  he  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity, whilfl  Lucullus  was  befieging  a  certain  fort,  and 
detached  almoft  all  his  horfe  with  the  fumpters,  and 
fuch  of  the  foot  as  could  bed  be  fpared  in  that  conjunc- 
ture, to  fetch  provifions  out  of  Bithynia.  As  foon  as 

Lucullus 

diftributed  to  thofe  prefent  an  ox  offered  them  in  facrifice   to  Bac- 

inade  of  myrrh,  incenfe  rnd  all  chus  and  the  moon,  and  eat  of  the 

forts  of  aromaticks.     Pythagoras  hVfh  of  thofe  viftims,    and    that 

bad  learned  this  in  yEgvpt,  wlieie  they  who  had   not    the  means    of 

the  cuftom  was  very  ancient,  and  purchaling  a  hog  for  that  puipo't-, 

was  praftifeo  even  in  the  Jays  of  made  oneof'pafte,  and  when  they 

Herodotus,  who  writes,  that  not-  had  baked  it    made  an  offering  of 

withftanding  hogs  were  an  abomi-  it  as  if  it  had  been  alive, 
nation   to  the  Egyptians,    they 

(61  For 
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Lucullus  was  informed  of  this  motion  he  returned  to 
the  camp,  and  early  the  next  morning  in  a  very  tem- 
peftuous  feafon  purfued  them  with  ten  cohorts,  and 
fome  of  his  cavalry.  The  fnow  fell  in  fuch  abundance, 
and  the  weather  was  fo  cold,  that  feveral  of  the  men 
being  unable  to  bear  up  againfl  it,  were  left  behind. 
He  continued  his  march  with  the  reft,  and  overtook  the 
enemy  near  the  river  Ryndacus,  where  he  attacked,  and 
defeated  them.  So  great  was  the  overthrow,  that  the 
women  of  Apollonia  came  out  to  feize  the  baggage,  and 
ftrip  the  flain.  Befide  thofe  who  fell  in  the  action,  a- 
mounting  to  a  very  great  number,  the  Romans  took 
fifteen  thoufand  prifoners,  fix  thoufand  horfes,  and  beads 
of  burden  without  number,  with  all  which  booty  Lucul- 
lus returned  to  his  camp,  pafling  by  the  intrenchments 
of  the  enemy.  And  here  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  Sa- 
luft,  who  fays,  that  this  was  the  firft  time  camels  had 
ever  been  feen  by  the  Romans  ;  for  how  can  it  be  thought 
that  thofe  (6)  who  formerly  fought  under  Scipioagainft 
Antiochus,  or  thofe  who  lately  overthrew  Archelaus 
at  Orchomenus  and  Chaeronea,  had  not  feen  any  ca- 
mels in  thofe  engagements? 

Mithridates  now  refolved  to  fly  without  any  further 
delay ;  and  in  order  to  give  Lucullus  a  diverfion,  he 
thought  it  advifeable  to  fend  Ariftonicus,  who  had  the 
command  of  his  fleet,  into  the  Grecian  feas.  But  juft 
as  Ariftonicus  was  ready  to  fet  fail,  fome  of  his  own 
people  betrayed  him,  and  delivered  him  into  the  hands 
of  Lucullus,  together  with  ten  thoufand  pieces  of  gold, 
which  he  was  to  carry  with  him  to  corrupt  part  of  the 
Roman  army.  Immediately  upon  this  Mithridates  fled 
by  fea,  whilft  his  generals  marched  off  with  the  army 
by  land.  Lucullus  followed  them  clofe,  and  coming  up 
with  them  near  the  river  Granicus,  he  flew  twenty  thou- 
fand of  them  upon  the  fpot,  and  made  an  infinite  num- 
ber prifoners.  It  is  faid  that  there  fell  in  this  war  near 
three  hundred  thoufand  men,  as  well  foldiers  as  fervants, 
and  others  who  followed  the  army. 

Imme- 

(6)  For  that  Antiochus  had  ca-  from  Livy,  Lib.  37.  40.  "  Ante 
mels  in  bis  army  appears  clearly  "  hunc  equitaturu  falcatz  quadri- 

"ffh 
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Immediately  after  this  Lucullus  made  his  entry  into 
Cyzicus,  where  he  was  received  with  the  higheft  demon- 
flrations  of  joy  and  refped.  Thence  he  failed  into  the 
Hellefpont,  with  a  defign  to  draw  his  fhips  together, 
and  form  a  navy.  As  be  was  coafting  along  he  land- 
ed in  Troas,  and  lodged  in  the  temple  of  Venus.  Here 
whilft  he  was  afleep,  he  thought  the  Goddefs  appeared 
to  him  and  faid, 

ffbyjleeps  the  lion  when  the  fawns  are  nigh  ? 

At  thefe  words  he  awaked,  rofe  immediately,  and  fend- 
ing for  his  friends,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  related  to 
them  his  vifion.  He  had  hardly  fmifhed,  before  fome 
perfons  who  came  from  Ilium,  informed  him  that  thir- 
teen of  Mithridates's  gallies  were  feen  ofF(y)  the  Grecian 
port,  bound  for  Lemnos.  Immediately  he  failed  towards 
them,  took  them  all,  and  killed  Ifidorus  their  Admiral 
When  this  was  done  he  proceeded  in  purfuit  of  fome 
other  fhips,  which  then  lay  at  anchor.  As  foon  as  the 
officers  faw  him  approach,  they  hauled  their  veflels 
afhore,  and  from  their  decks  very  much  incommoded 
the  Romans,  who  could  not  furround  them,  nor  could 
their  gallies,  which  were  kept  by  the  waves  in  continual 
motion,  make  any  impreffion  upon  thofe  of  the  enemy 
that  were  fixed  in  the  fand,  and  remained  unfhaken. 
At  laft  having  difcovered  one  landing  place,  he  with 
great  difficulty  put  fome  of  the  choicefl  of  his  men 
afhore,  and  they  falling  upon  the  enemy's  rear,  killed 
many  of  them,  and  forced  the  reft  to  cut  their,  cables, 
and  fland  out  to  fea ;  but  crowding  all  out  at  once  in 
great  hurry  and  confufion,  they  either  fell  foul  on  one 
another^  or  were  driven  upon  the  beaks  of  the  gallies 
of  Lucullus.  A  great  number  of  the  enemy  were  flain 
in  this  action.  Among  thofe  who  were  taken  prifoners 
was  Marius,  the  fame  officer  that  had  been  fent  by  Ser- 
torius  to  Mithridates.  He  had  but  one  eye ;  and  Lucul- 
lus had  given  ftrict  charge  to  his  men  before  the  engage- 
ment not  to  kill  any  one-eyed  man  ;  for  he  was  defi- 

rous 

"  ga,  &  cameli,  quos  appellant  Grecians  landed  when  they  went 
"  dfomadas."  to  the  fiege  of  Troy. 

(7)  That  is  the  port  where  the  (8)  Samo- 
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rous  to  referve  Marius  for  another  fort  of  punimment, 
and  put  him  to  an  ignominious  death. 

When  this  action  was  over  he  haftened  in  purfuit  of 
Mithridates,  and  was  in  hopes  to  find  him  ftill  in  Bithy- 
nia  blocked  up  by  Voconius,  whom  he  had  detached  with 
fome  (hips  to  Nicomedia,  in  order  to  flop  him  in  his 
flight.  But  Voconius  loitering  in  Samothracia,  where  he 
was  initiated  in  the  myfteries  of  the  Cabiri  (8),  and  (pent 
his  time  in  celebrating  feftivals,  gave  Mithridates  an  op- 
portunity to  make  his  efcape.  For  that  Prince  made  all 
poflible  hafte  to  reach  Pontus  before  Lucullus  could  come 
up  to  him.  In  his  retreat  he  met  with  a  ftorm  which  dif- 
perfed  his  fleet,  and  funk  many  of  his  (hips,  fo  that  for 
feveral  days  together  the  coaft  was  covered  with  dead 
bodies  and  wrecks,  which  by  the  violence  of  the  ftorm 
had  been  driven  afhore.  The  King  himfelf  was  on 
boaid  a  (hip  of  burden,  which  drew  too  much  \vater  to 
make  to  land,  and  was  too  unwieldy  to  live  at  fea  in 
that  ftr^fs  of  weather  ;  fo  that  he  was  conftrained  to  truft 
to  the  mercy  of  a  piratical  crew,  and  fling  himfelf  into 
?ir  veiTel,  which  beyond  his  hopes  landed  him  fafe  at 

•ad.ta,  a  town  in  Pontus. 

nit  this  time  Lucullus  fent  a  very  boafting  meflage 
e  fcnate,  which  however  was  not  followed  by  any 

'ithment  from  heaven.  For  the  fenate  having  decreed 
l.un  tin  3  t^oufend  talents  for  the  fitting  out  a  fleet, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  he  himfelf  oppofed  it, 
and  wrote*  in  very  ftrong  and  confident  terms,  that  he 
mould  be  able  > ••  ithout  that  fupply  to  perform  the  fer- 
vice,  v'th  D  !y  the  (hips  of  the  allies.  And  this  by  di- 
vine affiftance  he  executed.  For  it  was  faid  that  the 
late  ftorm  by  which  the  royal  navy  was  deftroyed,  had 
been  raifed  by  Diana,  topunifh  the  facrilege  committed 

by 

()  Samothrace  was  particularly  thofe  whom   the  Romans  called 

celebrated  for  the  myfteries  of  the  Divos  potes,  that'  is  the  Puiffant 

Dii  Cabiri,  who    were   devoutly  Deities.  They  were  Axieros,  that 

v  Jifhippai  in   that    ifland.     The  isCeies.AxiokeufaProferpine,  A- 

rites,  as  well  as  the  name  of  thofe  xiokerfe,Pluto,andCafmillus  Mer- 

Gods.  came  from  Phoenicia      For  cury  who  adininiftered   to   them. 

Cabit  in  Hebrew  and  Aiabickfig-  Thofe  myfteries  were  held  in  the 

nifies  powerful.  The  Cabiii  were  higheft  veneration,  for  the  people 

were 
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by  Mithridates,  who  pillaged  her  temple  in  Priapus  and 
ftole  away  her  ftatue. 

There  were  many  in  the  army  who  perfuaded  Lucullus 
to  defer  the  profecution  of  the  war.  But  he,  inftead  of 
liftening  to  that  advice,  urged  on,  and  pafling  through 
Bithynia  and  Galatia,  penetrated  into  Pontus.  In  this 
expedition  he  fuffered  io  much  at  fir  ft  from  the  fcarcity 
of  provifions,  that  he  was  under  a  neceflity  of  forcing 
thirty  thoufand  Galatians  to  follow  the  army,  every  man 
carrying  a  Medimnus  of  wheat  upon  his  moulders.  But 
as  he  advanced  on,  fubduing  every  place  through  which 
he  marched,  he  at  laft  met  with  fuch  plenty  that  an  ox 
was  fold  in  the  camp  for  one  drachma,  and  a  flave  for 
four.  As  for  the  other  booty  it  was  fo  little  valued, 
that  the  foldiers  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  collect 
it,  or  at  lead  they  wafted  and  deftroyed  it ;  for  there 
was  no  opportunity  of  felling  it  where  every  man  had 
more  than  was  fufficient.  But  as  in  their  incurfions  as 
far  as  Themifcyra,  and  the  plains  which  are  watered  by 
the  river  Thermodon,  they  did  nothing  but  ravage  and 
ruin  the  country,  this  raifed  a  clamour  in  the  army 
againft  him.  They  complained  that  he  took  all  the 
towns  and  cities  by  capitulation,  and  none  by  ftorm, 
fb  that  he  gave  the  foldiers  no  opportunity  to  enrich 
themfelves  by  the  plunder  (9).  "  Even  now,"  faid  they, 
"  he  leaves  Amifus  behind  him,  a  rich  and  opulent  city, 
"  unable  to  fuftain  a  regular  fiege ;  yet  even  Amifus  is  to 
**  be  left  untouched,  and  we  are  to  be  led  into  the  defarts  of 
"  the  Chaldaeansand  Tibaernians,  in  queft  of  Mithridates." 
Lucullus  gave  no  heed  to  thofe  reflections  at  that  time,  lit- 
tle thinking  they  would  prove  of  fo  dangerous  a  tendency, 
or  that  the  foldiers  could  ever  break  out  into  fuch  a  de- 
gree of  mutiny  and  rebellion,  as  they  did  fome  time 

after. 

were  perfuaded  that  they  who  had  quality  were  very  defirous  to  be 

been  once  initiated  became  imme-  initiated. 

diately  more  juft  and  more  holy,  (9)  How  came   they  to   com- 

that  thofe  Gods  affifted    them  in  plain    of  this,  fince    they   were 

all  times  of  danger,  and  that  par-  loaded  with  plunder,  fo  that  they 

ticularly  by  their  help  they  were  were  obliged  either  to   vafte  a 

preferred   from    fhipwreck.    For  gieat   deal,    or  leave   it  behind 

this  reafon  peifons  of  the  greateft  them  ?  It  w  3  not  the  lofs  of  the 

VOL.  Ill                                   X  plunder 
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after.  He  liftened  more  earneftly  to  thofe  who  reproached 
him  for  his  being  dilatory,  and  wafting  fomnch  time  in 
taking  a  number  of  places  that  were  of  no  confequence, 
and  in  the  mean  time  allowing  Mithridates  time  to  recruit 
and  fortiry  himfetf. "  That  is  what  I  defign,"  faid  he,  "and 
"  am  contriving  by  my  delay,  that  he  may  grow  great  again, 
"  and  gather  fo  confiderable  an  army  as  may  induce  him  to 
"  (land,  and  not  fly  before  us.  For  do  you  not  fee  the  vaft 
"  and  boundlefs  wildernefs  behind  ?  Caucafus  is  within  his 
"  reach,  with  many  vaft  mountains,  fufficient  to  fhelter  not 
"only  Mithridates,  butan  infinite  number  of  kings,  if  they 
c<  have  a  mind  to  hide  themfelves,  and  decline  fighting.  It  is 
"  a  journey  of  but  a  few  days  from  the  country  ( i)  of  the 
"  Cabiri  to  the  kingdom  of  Armenia.  ThereTigranes  holds 
"  his  feat,  thatKing  of  kings,  who  by  his  power  has  diflblv- 
"  ed  the  Parthian  empire  in  Afia,  tranfplanted  feveral  Gre- 
"  cian  cities  into  Media,  conquered  Syria  and  Paleftine,  eX- 
"  terminated  the  royal  defcendants  of  Seleucus,  and  carri- 
"  ed  away  their  wives  and  daughters  into  captivity.  This 
"  powerful  Prince  is  not  only  the  ally  but  the  fon-in-law  of 
*'  Mithridates.  Is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  if  once  we  force  him 
"  to  fly  for  refuge  to  his  court,  and  implore  his  ailiftance, 
"  he  will  refufe  to  aid  him,  and  not  rather  declare  war  a- 
u  gainft  us  in  his  behalf?  So  that  by  being  too  keen  in  the 
"  purfuit  of  Mithridates,  we  (hall  draw  upon  us  the  arms 
"  of  Tigranes,  who  has  long  wanted  a  pretence  for  a  quar- 
"  rel,  and  can  never  meet  with  one  more  fpecious  and  ho- 
"  noiirable,  than  that  of  protecting  his  father-in-law,  a 
"  Prince  reduced  by  us  to  the  laft  extremities.  Why  muft 
"  this  happen  by  our  means  ?  Why  muft  we  inftrudt  Mi- 
"  thridates  in  that  which  he  is  ignorant  of  ?  Why  muft  we 
"  point  out  to  him  themeafures  he  is  to  take  ?  And  whilft 
"  he  looks  on  it  as  a  ftep  beneath  his  dignity  and  courage, 
"  why  muft  we  force  him  into  the  arms  of  Tigranes  ?  Is 
"  it  not  much  better  for  us  to  give  him  time  ar.d  opportu- 
"  ty  to  recruit  his  broken  army  with  his  own  fubje6ts,  and 
"  fo  have  to  do  only  with  the  troops  of  Colchos,  with  the 

Ti- 

plundcr  fhat  they  regretted,  but     they  might  have  enriched   thed»- 

«f  the  ready  money  that  was  to  be     felves  at  once 

lound  in  thofe  place?,  with  which       (i)  It  appears  ftom  this  pafTage 
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*  Tibarenians  and  Cappadocians,  whom  we  have  fo  of- 
"  ten  conquered,  than  to  ftir  up  new  enemies  againft  us 
<c  and  be  forced  to  contend  with  the  Medes  and  Armeni- 
"  ans  ?"  Upon  thefe  motives  Lucullus  fat  down  before  A- 
mifus,  which  he  rather  blocked  up  than  befieged  in  form  ; 
and  when  the  winter  was  over,  he  left  Murena  in  charge 
there,  and  went  himfelf  againft  Mithridates,  who  was  then 
encamped  in  the  plains  of  the  Cabipi,  where  he  refolved  to 
wait  for  the  Romans  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  forty 
thoufand  foot,  and  four  thoufand  horfe,  in  whom  he 
placed  his  chief  confidence.  With  this  army  he  pafled 
the  river  Lycus,  and  offered  battle  to  the  Romans. 

The  firft  encounter  was  between  the  cavalry,  in  which 
that  of  Lucullus  was  worfted,  and  among  the  prifoners 
taken  by  the  barbarians  on  that  occafion  was  a  Roman 
officer  of  reputation,  called  Pomponius.  This  man  being 
dangerouily  wounded,  was  brought  before  Mithridates, 
who  feeing  him  in  that  condition,  faid,  "  If  I  take  care 
"  of  thee,  and  get  thee  cured,  wilt  thou  be  my  friend 
"  for  the  future  ?"  To  which  Pomponius  replied,  "Yes, 
"  if  you  will  be  at  amity  with  the  Romans,  otherwise  I 
"  mufl  be  your  irreconcilable  enemy."  Mithridates  ad- 
mired his  virtue,  and  did  him  no  injury. 

Lucullus  thought  the  plain  an  tmfafe  fituation  for  his 
army,  becaufe  the  enemy  out- numbered  him  in  horfe  ^ 
but  at  the  lame  time  he  durft  not  venture  to  remove  up 
into  the  high  lands,  to  which  the  march  was  long  and 
difficult.  WtnJft  he  was  in  this  perplexity,  fome  Greeks, 
who  had  hid  themiclves  in  a  cave,  where  Ibme  Roman 
foldiers  happened  to  find  them,  were-  brought  before 
him.  The  eldeft  of  thefe,  called  Aitemidorus,  under- 
took to  conduct  Lucullus  and  his  army  to  a  fafe  advan- 
tageous poft,  where  there  was  a  fort  that  commanded 
the  plains  of  Cabiri.  Lucullus  trufted  to  him,  and  as 
foon  as  it  grew  dark,  marched  with  his  army,  having 
firft  kindled  a  great  many  fires  in  his  camp,  and  got 
through  the  narrow  pa  (Fes  without  any  danger.  The  next 

morning 

in  Plutarch,  and  anothei  in  Strabo  "  country  of  the  Cabiri."  For  the 
that  there  was  a  ditlrift  on  the  worfhip  of  thofe  Gods  had  pre- 
bord«rs  of  Phrygia,  called  "  the  vailed  in  many  parts  of  Ada. 

X  ^  (2)  He 
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morning  the  enemy  faw  him  commodioufly  encamped  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  they  could  not  force  him  to  fight  if 
he  declined  it,  and  if  he  thought  fit  to  engage,  he  had 
the  ad  vantage  of  the  ground  on  his  fide. 

When  neither  Lucullus  nor  Mithridates  were  as  yet 
determined  to  fight,  it  is  faid  that  fomeof  Mithridates's 
foldiers  by  chance  unharboured  a  flag,  and  hunted  him, 
and  being  obferved  by  the  Romans  they  went  and  crofled 
them  upon  the  chace.  This  ended  in  an  obftinate  en- 
gagement, wherein  both  fides  were  fupported  by  frefh 
forces  occafionally  detached  from  the  two  armies,  till  at 
laft  Mithridates's  party  prevailed.  When  the  Romans 
beheld  from  their  entrenchments  the  flight  of  their  com- 
panions they  were  feized  with  fhame  and  indignation, 
«nd  ran  to  Lucullus,  earneftly  preffing  him  to  lead  them 
out  and  give  thefignal  for  battle.  But  he  chofe  rather 
to  make  them  fenfible  of  what  importance  the  prefence 
of  a  fkilful  General  is,  even  in  the  moft  fudden  and 
defperate  cafes.  Wherefore  he  ftriclly  commanded 
them  to  keep  within  the  camp,  whilft  he  defcended  in 
perfon  to  the  plain,  where  he  feized  on  the  firft 
fugitives  that  he  met,  and  commanded  them  to  (land, 
and  turn  back  with  him.  Thefe  obeying,  the  reft  fol- 
lowed their  example,  fo  that  rallying  all  together  they 
quickly  drove  back  the  enemy,  and  purfued  them  to 
their  very  camp.  When  Lucullus  was  returned,  he  or- 
dered thofe  troops  to  undergo  that  ignominious  punifh- 
rnent  which  the  Roman  difcipline  has  provided  for  thofe 
that  fly  in  an  engagement.  He  commanded  them  to 
dig  a  trench  twelve  feet  deep  in  their  loofe  tunicks, 
whilft  the  reft  of  the  army  ftood  by  and  looked  on. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  Mithridates's  camp,  a  per- 
ibn  of  great  power,  and  high  rank  among  the  Dandari- 
ans,  (  a  barbarous  people  living  near  the  lake  Maeotis), 
called  Olthacus,  a  man  remarkable  for  ftrength  and  cou- 
rage in  battle,  and  for  prudence  and  fagacity  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs  ^  beikle  this  he  was  in  his  behaviour 
•and  converfation,  pleafant,  affable,  and  courteous. 
There  being  a  eonftant  emu'ation  and  contention  for 
mpeviority  between  him  and  the  other  great  men  of  his 

country 
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country,  he  promifed  Mithridates  to  undertake  a  very 
bold  enterprize,  which  was  to  kill  Lucullus.  Mithridates 
highly  commended  his  zeal,  and,  as  it  had  been  agreed 
between  them,  offered  him  fome  indignities,  which  he 
feemingly  refented,  and  accordingly  went  over  to  Lu- 
cullus. He  was  received  by  him  with  all  the  marks  of 
efteem  and  refpeft  -,  for  his  name  was  well  known  in 
the  Roman  army.  After  fome  fhort  trial  of  his  abilities, 
Lucullus  was  fo  much  pleaied  with  his  fagacity,  dili- 
gence and  addrefs,  that  he  admitted  him  to  his  table, 
and  into  his  council.  When  the  Dandarian  thought  he 
had  a  fair  opportunity  for  putting  his  defign  in  execu- 
tion, he  commanded  his  fervants  to  lead  his  horfe  out 
of  the  camp  ^  and  in  the  mean  time  he  himfelf,  while 
the  foldiers  were  refreshing  and  repofing  themfelves  in 
the  made,  it  being  then  the  middle  of  the  day,  went  to 
the  General's  te*  t,  not  -at  all  fufpeding  that  entrance 
would  be  denied  him,  who  was  fo  familiar  with  the 
General,  and  came  under  pretence  of  extraordinary  bu- 
finefs  ;  and  he  would  have  certainly  been  admitted,  had 
not  fleep  which  has  deftroyed  many  captains,  laved 
Lucullus.  For  Menedemus  one  of  the  officers  of  his  bed- 
chamber, who  was  (landing  at  the  door,  told  O!thacu$ 
"  that-  it  was  altogether  unfit  to  fee  him  at  that  feafbn, 
"  fmce  after  long  watching  and  hard  labour,  he  was  juft 
"  then  laid  down  to  repofe  himfelf."  Olthacus  would  ad- 
mit of  no  denial,  butftill  perfifled,  faying,  "that  he  muft 
"  go  in  to  difcourfe  with  him  upon  fome  affairs  of  the 
"  higheft  importance ;"  upon  this  Menedemus  grew  an- 
gry, and  replied,  "  That  nothing  was  more  important  than, 
u  the  fafety  of  Lucullus,"  and  fo  thruft  him  away  with 
both  hands.  This  terrified  Olthacus,  fo  that  he  imme- 
diately left  the  camp,  took  horfe,  and  returned  to  ?vlithri- 
dates,  wit'iont  having  put  his  defign  in  execution.  Thus 
in  publick  affairs,  as  in  medicines,  opportunity  either 
faves,  or  d.ftroys,  as  it  is  favourable  or  unfriendly. 

Some  time  after  this  Lucullus  detached  an  officer  called 
Sornatius  with  ten  cohorts  to  cover  a  convoy ;  upon 
which  Mithridates  ordered  out  Menander  one  of  his  ge- 
nerals to  attack  him.  Sornatius  encountered  him, 
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killed  a  great  number  of  his  men  upon  the  fpot,  and 
put  the  reft  to  flight.  A  few  days  after  Adrianus  was 
fent  on  the  fame  occafion  with  a  connderable  force,  that 
the  army  might  be  plentifully  fupplied  with  provisions; 
and  Mithridates  fent  afterhimMenemachus  andMyro  with 
a  la/ge  body  both  of  horfe  and  foot,  to  intercept  him. 
Bat  of  all  thefe  it  is  faid  that  only  two  returned  to  the 
camp,  the  reft  being  cut  off  by  the  Romans.  Mithri- 
dates concealed  the  lofs,  giving  it  out,  that  it  was  not 
near  fo  great  as  was  reported,  and  that  it  was  occafioned 
chiefly  by  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  commanders.  But 
Adrianus  in  great  pomp  patted  by  his  camp,  having 
many  waggons  full  of  corn,  and  other  booty ;  the  fight 
of  which  flung  Mithridates  into  defpair,  and  put  the 
army  into  a  terrible  confternation.  From  that  moment 
it  was  refolved  to  remain  there  no  longer. 

The  chief  officers  of  the  court  began  to  convey  their 
goods  away  privately,  but  would  not  allow  the  foldiers 
to  do  the  fame ;  they  however,  thronging  together  in 
a  tumultuous  manner  at  the  gates,  fell  a  plundering  the 
baggage,  killing  the  fe  that  had  charge  of  it,  without 
fpar ing  even •  thei r  mafter.s.  Among  thefe  Dor ilaus,  one 
of  the  King's  lieutenants,  was  flain  merely  for  the  fake 
of  his  purple  robe  ;  aad  Hermeus  the  prieft  was  trodden 
to  death  in  the  gate.  Mithridates  himfelf  got  out  in  the 
croiid,  without  fo  much  as  a  horfe,  a  fervant  or  equery 
to  attend  him ;  till  at  laft  one  of  his  eunuchs  called 
Ptolemy  feeing  him  hurried  along  in  the  general  tor- 
rent, difmounted,  and  ^gave  him  his  horfe.  '  The  Ro- 
mans were  by  this  time  come  up  fo  near,  that  he  was 
juft  upon  the  .point  of  being  taken.  Avarice  only 
caufed  them  to.-mifs  of  the  prey  they  had  been  fo  long 
hunting  after,  at  the  expence  of  fo  much  labour,  fo 
many  dangers,  and  fuch  obftinate  engagements,  and 
deprived  Lucu'lus  of  the  reward  of  all  his  victories. 
They  were  juft  come  up  with  the  horfe  on  which  the 
King  was  mounted,  wrier*  one  of  the  mules  laden  with 
the  King's  treafure  ftepped  into  the  road  between  .him 
and  them,  either  by  accident,  or  becaufe  the  King  had 
fo  ordered  it  on  purpofe  j  the  foldiers  in  an  inftant  quit- 
ted 
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ted  the  purfuit,  and  fell  to  plunder,  quarreling  among 
themfelves  about  it,  and  fo  let  the  King  efcape.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  damage  Lucullus  fuffered  from  their 
covetoufnefs.  Califtratus  the  King's  principal  fecrctary 
was  taken,  and  ordered  by  Lucullus  to  be  conduded  to 
the  camp,  and  there  kept  in  fafe  cuftody ;  but  they 
who  were  charged  with  him  being  informed  that  he 
had  five  hundred  pieces  of  gold  quilted  in  his  girdle, 
(lew  him  for  the  fake  of  it :  notwithstanding  which 
Lucullus  gave  up  the  King's  camp  to  be  plundered  by 
them. 

After  this  Lucullus  reduced  the  city  of  Cabira,  and 
ieveral  other  towns  and  fortrefles,  wherein  he  found 
great  treafures.  He  likewife  found  all  the  prifons  be- 
longing to  them  croudcd  with  Grecian  captives,  and 
many  Princes  nearly  related  to  Mithridates,  who  by 
his  order  had  been  confined  in  them.  As  thofe  poor 
wretches  had  for  a  long  time  confidered  themfelves  as 
dead,  they  efteemed  the  liberty  to  which  they  were  now 
reftored  by  the  favour  of  Lucullus  not  fb  much  a  deli- 
verance, as  a  refurreclion,  and  new  life.  There  was 
iikewife  taken  in  one  of  thefe  caftles  a  fitter  of  the 
Kings,  called  Nyfla  ;  and  this  proved  to  her  a  happy 
captivity.  For  the  wives,  and  other  filters  of  that 
Prince,  who  had  been  removed  further  from  danger, 
and  thought  themfelves  in  a  place  of  fafety  near  the 
city  of  Pharnacia,  died  miferably,  Mithridates  having 
in  his  flight  fent  Bacchides  the  eunuch  thither  with  or- 
ders to  difpatch  them. 

There  were  among  thefe  unfortunate  women  two  un- 
married filters  of  the  King,  about  forty  years  old, 
called  Roxana  and  Statira,  and  two  of  his  wives,  both 
lonians,  one  of  Ciics  called  Berenice,  and  the  other  of 
Miletus,  named  Monima.  The  lalt  of  thefe  was  celebra- 
ted throughout  all  Greece ;  for  the  King,  being  deeply 
in  love  with  her,  had  omitted  nothing  that  could  be 
thought  of  to  engage  her,  and  offered  her  a  prefent  at 
one  time  of  fifteen  thoufand  pieces  of  gold ;  notwith- 
ftanding  which  fhe  held  out  to  the  laft,  and  rejected  all 
his  offers,  till  he  had  agreed  to  marry  her,  had  fent  her 
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a  diadem,  and  declared  her  Queen.  From  that  time 
fhe  palled  her  days  in  great  affliction,  bewailing  that 
beauty  which  inftead  of  an  affectionate  hufband  had 
procured  her  an  imperious  mafter,  and  by  means  of 
which,  inftead  of  enjoying  the  comforts  of  a  family, 
and  of  conjugal  fociety,  Ihe  had  been  confined  in  a 
clofe  prifon  under  the  guard  of  barbarians,  where,  far 
removed  from  Greece,  the  had  only  enjoyed  in  a  dream 
the  happinefs  (he  expected,  and  had  loft  thofe  real  plea- 
fures  which  (he  enjoyed  in  her  own  country. 

As  foon  as  Bacchidas  was  arrived  he  fignified  to  thofe 
princefles  the  orders  he  had  received  from  Mithridates, 
allowing  each  of  them  to  chuCe  what  fort  of  death  (he 
liked  beft,  as  the  moft  eafy  and  expeditious.     Monima 
took  the  diadem  from  her  head,  tied  it  about  her  neck, 
and  endeavoured  to  hang  herfelf  with  it ;  but  as  it  proved 
too  weak  for  the  purpofe,  and  broke,   "  Accurfed  fillet, 
"  (faid  (he)  art  thou  ufelefs  to  me  even  in  this  ?"     Then 
flinging  it  from  her,  and  fpitting  upon  it,  fhe  held  out 
her  neck  to  Bacchidas.     Berenice  had  prepared  a  potion 
for  herfelf,  but  at  her  mother's  entreaty,  who  flood  by, 
fhe  gave  her  part  of  it,  each  had  her  (hare  of  the  poifon, 
which  prevailed  over  the  weaker  body  ;   but  Berenice's 
dofe  being  not  fufficient  for  her,  (he  ftruggled  a  long  time 
in  extreme  torture,  till  at  laft,  Bacchidas  being  in  hafte, 
fhe  was  ftrangled.     It  is  faid  that  one  of  the  unmarried 
fifters  drank  the  poifon  with  the  bittereft  curfesand  exe^ 
crations.     But  Statira  uttered  nothing  reproachful  or  un- 
becoming her  dignity ;  on  the  contrary  (he  commended 
her  brother,  "who  in  that  time  of  his  own  danger  was 
"  not  unmindful  of  them,  but  carefully  provided  that 
"  might  die  without  (hame  or  difgrace." 

Lucullus,  being  a  tender  and  good-natured  man,  was 
deeply  concerned  at  thefe  things.  He  continued  his 
march  as  far  as  Talauri,  where  he  was  informed  that  Mi- 
thridates had  quitted  that  place  four  day  s  before  his  arrival, 
and  had  betaken  himfelf  to  Tigranes  in  Armenia.  Upon 
this  he  returned  back  ;  and  when  he  had  fubdued  the 
Chaldaeans,Tiberenians,  the  lefler  Armenia,  and  the  feve- 
ral  towns  and  fortreffes  there,  he  fent  Appius  to  Tigranes, 
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requiring  him  to  deliver  up  Mithridates.     In  the  mean 
time  he  went  himfelf  to  Amifus,  which  ftili  held  out 
againft  him.      The  long  defence  which  this  city  made 
againft  the  arms  of  the  Romans  was  entirely  owing  to 
Callimachus  the  Governor.      For  as  he  was  a  confum- 
mate  engineer,  capable  of  inventing  and  forming  all 
forts  of  warlike  engines,    and  had  a  genius  fertile  in 
fuch  ftratagems  and  contrivances  as  are  of  ufe  in  a  fiege, 
he  gave^the  Romans  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  for  which 
however  he  paid  dearly  in  the  end.      He  was  at  this 
time  circumvented  by  a  ftratagem  of  Lucullus,  who 
gave  orders  for  a  vigorous  attack  at  that  time  of  the 
day  when  it  was  cuftomary  for  the  foldiers  to  quit  the 
works,  and  refrefh  themfelves.     This  unexpected  aflault 
fucceeded  to  his  wifh,  and  made  him  mafler  of  one 
part  of  the  wall.     When  Callimachus  faw  the  place  was 
no  longer  tenable,    he  left  it,  but  firft  fet  it  on   fire, 
either  becaufe  he  envied  the  Romans  the  booty,  or  to 
fecure  his  flight.      For  no  one  took  any  notice  of  thofe 
who  flung  themfelves  into  boats  in  order  to  efcape ;  but 
the  moment  the  flames  began  to  fpread  the  Romans  fell  a 
plundering.      Lucullus  was  grieved  to  behold  the  de- 
ftruction  of  fo  confiderable  a  city,  and  endeavoured  all 
he  could  to  aflift  it  from  without,  commanding  his  men 
to  do  their  utmoft  to  extinguifh  the  flames.      But  there 
was  not  a  man  would  obey  his  orders ;  inftead  of  that, 
clafhing  their  arms  and  (homing  aloud,    they  all  de- 
manded the  plunder,  fo  that  Lucullus  was  forced  to  give 
way,  and  abandon  the  city  to  them.      He  thought  in- 
deed this  might  be  a  means  of  preferving  it  from  th$ 
fire,  but  the  event  proved  contrary  to  his  expectations ; 
for  as  the  foldiers  were  rumaging  every  where  with 
torches  in  their  hands  to  difcover  what  might  be  con- 
cealed in  the  moft  obfcure  places,  they  themfelves  fet 
fire  to  moft  of  the  houfes. 

When  Lucullus  made  his  entry  into  the  city  the  day 
following,  and  beheld  that  terrible  defolation,  he  burft  into 
tears,  and  complained  to  his  friends  that  attended  him,  fay- 
ing, "  I  ever  looked  on  Sylla  as  the  happieft  of  men  ;  but 
"I  never  admired  his  good  fortune  fo  much  as  I  do  at 
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"  prefent.  He  had  a  mind  to  fave  Athens,  and  was  able 
"to  do  it;  but  my  infelicity  is  fuch,  that  while  lam  am- 
"bitious  to  imitate  him,  I  become  like  Mummius  (2)." 
Neverthelefs  he  endeavoured  to  fave  as  much  of  the  city 
as  was  poflible ;  and  at  the  fame  time  alfo,  by  the  favour 
of  providence,  the  rain  concurred  to  extinguifh  the  fire. 
He  himfelf  before  his  departure  repaired  the  ruins  in 
great  meafure  ;  he  kindly  received  the  inhabitants  who 
had  fled,  and  were  willing  to  return,  and  fettled  as 
many  Greeks  as  had  a  mind  to  live  there,  appropriating 
a  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs  for  the  territories  of  the 
city. 

This  city  was  a  colony  of  the  Athenians,  who  built  it 
in  the  time  of  their  greatefl  profperity,  and  whilft  they 
were  mailers  at  fea.  For  which  reafon  they  who  chofe 
to  quit  Athens  on  account  of  Ariftion's  tyranny  fettled 
here,  and  were  made  free  ;  but  while  they  fled  from 
the  evils  which  opprefled  them  at  home,  they  met  with 
ethers  no  lefs  fevere  abroad.  As  many  of  thefe  as  fiir- 
vived,  Lucullus  furnimed  with  cloaths ;  and  giving  them 
two  hundred  drachmas  a-piece,  he  fent  them  home  into 
their  own  country. 

Tyrannic  the  grammarian  being  taken  prifoner  among 
the  reft,  Murena  begged  him  of  Lucullus,  and  having 
obtained  his  requefl  fet  him  free ;  wherein  he  made  an 
abfurd  ufe  of  Lucullus's  favour ;  for  Lucullus  would  not 
allow  that  a  perfbn  of  Tyrannio's  great  learning  ought 
firft  to  be  made  a  flave,  and  then  enfranchifed  after- 
wards ;  for  that  legal  liberty  which  was  given  him  im- 
plied the  lofs  of  his  natural  liberty.  But  this  was  not 
the  only  inftance  in  which  Murena  mowed  himfelf  much 
inferior  to  his  General  in  politenefs  and  generofity. 

When  Lucullus  left  Amifushe  went  to  vifit  the  towns 
in  Alia;  for  being  then  at  fome  leifure  from  the  affairs 
of  war  he  thought  he  could  not  employ  his  time  bet- 
ter, than  in  examining  into  the  civil  adminiftration. 
And  indeed  it  was  high  time  for  him  fo  to  do,  in  a 

province 

(2)  He  took  and  deftroyed  Co-  (3)  i.  e.  One  per  cent  per 
rintfa  about  eighty  years  before,  month, 
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province  which  differed  inexpreflible  calamities  from  a 
long  and  total  neglect  of  law  and  juftice.  It  had  been 
cruelly  harafled  and  exhaufted  by  the  grievous  extortions 
of  publicans  and  ufurers :  infomuch  that  the  miferable 
inhabitants  were  forced  privately  to  fell  the  handfomeft 
of  their  fons,  and  virgin  daughters,  and  publickly  ex- 
pofe  to  fale  the  holy  offerings  of  their  temples,  the  con- 
fecrated  images,  and  pictures  of  their  Deities,  and  after 
all  to  deliver  up  themfelves  as  flaves  to  their  creditors ; 
and  even  that  feemed  to  be  a  ftate  of  relief  from  their 
former  condition,  which  was  much  more  cruel  and  in- 
fupportable,  when  they  were  thrown  into  prifons,  put 
to  the  torture,  expofed  naked  to  the  fcorching  beams  of 
the  fun  in  fummer,  and  plunged  deep  in  mire  or  fnow 
in  the  winter;  fo  that  even  bondage  itfelf  feemed  to 
them  a  happinefs  and  a  deliverance. 

Lucullus  foon  adminiftred  a  remedy  to  all  thefe  evils. 
He  firft  reduced  intereft  to  the  rate  of  one  per  Cent.  (3) 
In  the  fecond  place  he  cancelled  all  thofe  debts  where 
the  intereft  ran  higher  than  the  principal.  The  third, 
and  moft  confiderable  provifion  was,  that  the  creditor 
mould  receive  a  fourth  part  of  the  debtor's  income, 
and  that  he  who  had  exacted  intereft  upon  intereft 
fhould  lofe  both  principal  and  intereft.  By  this  regu- 
lation the  whole  debt  was  cleared  in  four  years,  and 
the  effects  that  had  been  mortgaged  returned  to  the 
owners. 

Thefe  immenfe  debts  throughout  the  province  wete 
originally  occafioned  by  the  fine  of  twenty  thoufand  ta- 
lents impofed  by  Sylla,  and  the  province  had  paid  it 
more  than  twice  over ;  but  thofe  infatiable  ufurers,  by 
creating  intereft  upon  intereft,  had  raifed  it  up  to  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thoufand  talents. 

Thefe  farmers  and  ufurers,  who  had  been  thus  de- 
prived by  Lucullus  of  their  enormous  profit,  complained 
loudly  againft  him  as  one  that  had  done  them  the 
greateft  injury.  They  carried  their  complaints  to  Rome, 
where  they  found  mercenary  pleaders  enough,  who  for 

the 

mo  nth,  which  was  the  legal  rate  of  intereft  among  the  Romans. 

(4)  * 
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the  fake  of  the  great  fees  were  ready  to  plead  for  them. 
Befides  this,  many  of  the  leading  men  in  the  ftate  had 
borrowed  money  of  them,  fo  'that  their  intereft  was 
very  powerful.  But  Lucullus  had  not  only  the  good- 
will of  all  fuch  as  had  been  benefited  by  him,  but  was 
beloved  by  the  inhabitants  of  other  provinces,  who  en- 
vied thofe  whofe  good  fortune  it  was  to  fall  under  his 
government. 

Appius  Clodius,  who  had  been  fent  ambaflador  to  Ti- 
granes,  and  was  brother  to  the  wife  of  Lucullus,  at  firft 
trufted  to  the  guides  provided  for  him  by  the  country, 
who  being  all  the  King's  fubjedts,  dealt  perfidioufly 
with  him,  and  inftead  of  conducing  him  the  neareft 
way  led  him  round  about,  over  the  higher  and  more 
remote  provinces.  At  laft,  being  made  fenfible  of 
their  treachery  by  one  of  his  freemen,  a  Syrian  by  na- 
tion, he  difmifl  his  barbarian  guides  and  ftriking  out 
of  that  long  and  deceitful  road,  he  in  a  few  days  after 
patted  the  Euphrates,  and  arrived  at  Antiochia  (4)  of 
Daphne. 

He  was  ordered  to  wait  there  for  Tigranes,  who  was 
at  that  time  abfent  upon  an  expedition  into  Phoenicia, 
where  he  was  reducing  as  many  of  the  towns  in 
that  country  as  had  not  then  fubmitted  to  him.  Clo- 
dius loft  no  time  in  this  interval,  but  gained  over  to 
the  Roman  intereft  many  Princes  and  men  of  power  in 
thofe  parts,  who  had  been  forced  unwillingly  to  fubmit 
to  the  King  of  Armenia  ^  among  them  was  Zarbienus 
King  of  Gordyena.  And  when  feveral  of  the  con- 
quered cities  fent  their  deputies  privately  to  him,  he 
affured  them  of  Lucullus's  afliftance  and  protection, 
but  advifed  them  to  lie  ftill  for  the  prefent.  For 
the  Armenian  government  was  infupportable  to  the 
Greeks  ;  but  that  which  was  moil  grievous  to  them  was 
the  exceffive  pride  of  the  King,  who  was  rendered  fo 
infolent  by  his  fuccefs,  as  to  imagine  that  whatever 
the  world  efteemed  valuable  or  excellent,  was  not  only 

in 

(4)  It  was  fo  called  becaufe  grove  confecrated  to  Daphne,  a 
about  forty  furlongs  from  the  delightful  place  watered  with 
city  there  was  2  village  and  many  fountains.  In  the  middle 
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in  his  power,  but  defigned  for  his  ufe  and  enjoyment. 
For  from  a  fmall  and  inconfiderable  beginning  he  had 
fubdued  many  nations,  broken  the  power  of  the  Par- 
thians  more  than  any  man  before  him,  and  filled  Mefb- 
potamia  with  Greeks,  whom  he  had  tranfplanted  thither 
out  of  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia.  He  had  likewife  drawn 
out  of  their  own  country  the  Arabs  called  Scenites ;  and 
forcing  them  to  depart  from  their  ancient  cuftoms,  he 
obliged  them  to  fettle  nearer  him  for  the  improve- 
ment of  trade.  He  had  many  Kings  in  his  court,  who 
ferved  him  as  flaves,  of  whom  four  particularly  were 
conftantly  about  his  perfon  in  the  quality  of  a  body 
guard.  They  ran  before  him  on  foot  in  a  fingle  veft 
when  he  went  on  horfeback  ;  and  when  he  fat  on  his 
throne,  and  gave  audience,  they  flood  near  him  with 
folded  hands,  which  among  thofe  people  patted  for  the 
moft  humble  pofture,  and  ftrongeft  confeflion  of  fervi- 
tude  and  fubje&ion,  by  which  they  declared  that  they 
had  renounced  all  manner  of  claim  to  a  ftate  of  liberty 
and  independence,  and  delivered  their  bodies  up  to 
their  matter,  as  being  even  more  prepared  to  fufTer 
whatever  he  would  inflict  than  to  execute  any  thing  for 
his  fervice. 

Appius  was  not  in  the  lead  terrified,  or  aftonifhed  at  this 
tragical  appearance ;  but  when  he  received  his  firft  au- 
dience from  Tigranes,  he  told  him  plainly  "that  he  was 
"  come  to  demand  Mithridates,  as  due  to  the  triumphs  of 
"  Lucullus,  and  in  cafe  of  refufal  to  declare  war  againfl 
"  Tigranes."  Though  the  King  did  all  he  could  to  pre- 
ferve  a  fleadinefs  of  countenance,  and  feemed  to  hear 
what  was  faid  with  afmilingair,  it  was  vifible  to  thofe 
who  were  near  him  that  his  colour  changed  at  fuch  a  liber- 
ty of  fpeech  in  that  young  Roman,  who  was  the  firft  that 
had  prefumed  to  fpeak  his  mind  freely  to  him  for  the 
fpace  of  twenty-five  years ;  for  ib  long  had  he  reigned  or 
rather  tyranniied.  His  anfwer  to  Appius  was,  "that  he 
"  would  not  deliver  up  Mithridates,  and  that  if  the  Ro- 

"  mans 

of  this  grove,    which    was   four-     the  temple  of  Apollo  and  Dianay 
furlongs  in   compafj,  was     and  a  fanttuaiy. 

(5)  Strabo 
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"  mans  began  the  war  he  was  in  a  condition  to  defend 
*'  himfelf."  He  was  highly  offended  at  Lucullus,  who  in 
his  letters  gave  him  the  title  of  King  only,  and  did  not 
ftile  him  King  of  Kings ;  wherefore  in  his  anfwer  he 
would  not  give  him  the  title  of  Imperator.  However 
he  ient  many  valuable  prefents  to  Appius,  and  when  he 
refuted  them  he  fent  him  others  of  ftill  a  greater  value, 
Appius,  that  it  might  not  be  thought  he  rejected  his 
prefents  out  of  any  particular  averfion  or  enmity,  ac- 
cepted of  a  goblet,  and  returned  with  great  expedition 
to  his  General. 

Tigranes  had  not  as  yet  condefcended  fo  much  as  to 
fee  Mithridates,  or  to  fpeak  to  him,  though  he  was  his, 
father-in  law,  and  a  Prince  fallen  from  a  mighty  em- 
pire, but  treated  him  with  the  utmofl  pride  and  con- 
tempt, keeping  him  at  a  diflance  from  him  guarded 
like  a  prifoner  of  ftate  in  a  place  that  was  marfhy  and 
unhealthy.  But  upon  this  embafly  of  Appius  he  imme- 
diately fent  for  him  to  court,  with  the  higheft  demon- 
ftrations  of  honour,  and  tokens  of  friendmip.  There  in 
a  private  conference  they  healed  their  mutual  jealoufies, 
to  the  ruin  of  their  favourites,  who  bore  all  the  blame. 
In  the  number  of  thefe  unfortunate  courtiers  was  Me- 
trodorus  of  Scepfis,  a  perfon  of  great  eloquence  and 
learning.  He  was  befides  in  fuch  great  credit  and 
intimacy  with  Mithridates  that  he  was  called  "  the 
King's  father." 

Mithridates  had  fent  this  man  ambaffodor  to  Tigranes, 
to  defire  his  affiftance  againft  the  Romans.  When  Me- 
trodorus  had  explained  to  Tigranes  the  fubject  he  was 
come  about,  the  King  alked  him,  "  And  what  would  you 
"  Mstrodorus  advife  me  to  do  in  this  cafe  ?"  In  anfwer  to 
which  Metrodorus  either  as  a  real  friend  toTigranes,  or  be- 
caufe  he  did  not  wifh  to  fee  Mithi  idatts  reftored,  replied, 
"  As  Mithridates's  ambaflador  I  muft  prefs  you  to  it,  but 
*c  as  your  counfelior  I  muft  advife  you  againft  it."  Ti- 
granes difcovered  this  to  Mithridates,  in  expectation  that 
no  harm  would  come  of  it  to  Metrodorus,  who  however 
was  killed  immediately  ;  and  Tigranes,  when  it  was 
too  late,  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  though  he 

was 
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was  not  abfolutely  the  caufe  of  his  death,  he  having 
only  added  to  the  indignation  Mithridates  had  conceiv- 
ed againft  him  before.  For  the  King  had  for  a  long  time 
before  been  difgufted  at  him,  as  appeared  from  feveral 
papers  taken  afterwards  in  his  cabinet,  among  which 
there  was  one  wherein  was  contained  an  order  for  the 
death  of  Metrodorus.  Tigranes  ordered  him  to  be  bu- 
ried with  great  magnificence  and  folemnity,  fparing  no 
coft  to  honour  the  funeral  of  the  dead,  whom  he  had 
betrayed  whilft  alive. 

There  died  likewife  in  the  court  of  Tigranes  an  Ora- 
tor called  Amphicrates,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  men- 
tion him  purely  in  refpect  to  Athens,  of  which  he  was  a 
native.  It  is  faid  that  being  banifhed  from  his  country 
he  retired  to  Seleucia  upon  the  Tigris,  where  the  inha- 
bitants defiring  him  to  open  a  fchool  for  Rhetorick,  he 
refufeditand  replied  with  great  arrogance,  "thataplat- 
"  ter  would  not  hold  a  Dolphin."  From  thence  he  be- 
took himfelf  to  Cleopatra,  Mithridates's  daughter,  and 
the  wife  of  Tigranes  •  there  he  foon  became  fufpefted ; 
and  being  forbidden  to  hold  any  correfpondence  with  his 
countrymen,  he  flarved  himfelf  to  death.  Cleopatra 
ordered  him  a  magnificent  interment,  and  his  fepulchre 
is  near  a  fortrefs  called  Sapha. 

Lucullus,  when  he  had  eflablifhed  wholefome  laws, 
and  a  lading  peace  in  Afia,  did  not  altogether  banifh 
pleafure  and  mirth  ;  but  during  his  refidence  at  Ephefus, 
gratified  the  people  with  triumphal  feftivals,  and  com- 
bats of  wreftlers  and  gladiators.  They,  in  requital,  in- 
ftituted  other  games  which,  in  honour  to  him,  they  called 
Lucullian  ;  and  they  gave  him  befides  the  ftrongefl  proofs 
of  real  affection  which  was  more  pleafmg  to  him  than 
all  the  honours  they  could  beftow.  Eut  when  Appius 
came  to  him,  and  told  him  he  muft  prepare  for  war,  he 
went  again  into  Pontus,  and  putting  himfelf  at  th« 
head  of  his  army,  befieged  Si  nope,  or  rather  the  Cili- 
cians,  who  had  feized  it  for  the  King,  and  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  Lucullus  had  put  moft  of  the  inhabitants  to 
the  fword ;  after  which  as  many  as  could,  made  their  ef- 
y  the  favour  of  ths  night,  having  firft  fet  fire  to  the 

city. 
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city.  Lucullus  being  advert! fed  of  it,  entered  the  place 
with  his  troops,  put  to  death  eight  thoufand  of  the  Cili- 
cians,  who  had  been  left  behind,  reftored  to  the  natives 
all  their  effects  that  could  be  recovered,  and  did  his  ut- 
moft  to  fave  the  city,  to  which  he  was  particularly  prompt- 
ed by  the  following  vifion.  A  perfon  appeared  to  him 
in  his  fleep,  and  faid,  "  Go  on  a  little  further,  Lucul- 
"  lus,  for  Autolycus  is  coming  to  confer  with  thee."  When 
he  arofe  he  was  at  a  lofs  how-  to  interpret  it ;  but  that 
very  day  he  took  the  city ;  and  as  he  was  purfuing 
the  Cilicians,  who  were  endeavouring  to  efcape  by  fea, 
he  perceived  a  ftatue  lying  on  the  more,  which  the  ene- 
my had  not  time  to  put  on  board,  and  which  was  one 
of  the  mod  celebrated  performances  of  the  fculptor 
Sthenis.  He  was  immediately  told  (5)  that  it  was  the 
ftatue  of  Autolycus,  founder  of  Sinope.  This  Autolycus 
was  faid  to  be  the  fon  of  Deimachus,  and  one  of  thofe  he- 
roes who  accompanied  Hercules  out  of  Theflaly  in  his 
expedition  againfl  the  Amazons.  In  his  return  from  thence 
with  Demoleon  andPhlogius  he  loft  his  (hip,  which  fplit 
on  thecoaft  of  the  Cherfonefus  at  a  place  called  Pedalion. 
He  himfelf  was  preferved,  with  his  arms  and  compani- 
ons ;  and  arriving  at  Sinope  drove  out  the  Syrians  who 
were  in  pofleflion  of  it.  They  were  defcended  from  Sy- 
rus  the  fon  of  Apollo,  and  the  nymph  Sinope  the  daugh- 
ter of  Afopus.  This  piece  of  hiftory  made  Lucullus  re- 
flect on  a  pafTage  in  Sylla's  memoirs,  wherein  he  fays, 
"  that  nothing  is  fo  certain,  nor  fo  much  to  be  depend- 
u  ed  upon,  as  what  is  revealed  in  dreams." 

As  foon  as  it  was  told  him  that  Mithridates  and  Ti- 
granes  were  juft  ready  to  tranfport  their  forces  into 
Lycaonia  and  Cilicia,  that  they  might  be  beforehand 
with  him,  and  make  themfelves  matters  of  Afia,  he 
much  wondered  at  the  conduct  of  the  Armenian,  who 
having  for  a  long  time  before  determined  within  him- 
felf 

(5)  Scrabo  makes  mention  of  ornaments  of  that  city,  and  that 
this  Autolycus  in  his  twelfth  book,  he  only  took  the  fpliere  of  Billa- 
vvhere  hefays  that  Lucul!us  having  rus,  and  Autolycus's  ftatue,  which 
made  himfelfmifter  of  Sinope  was  was  the  performance  of  Sthenis  ; 
very  careful  in  prefemng  all  the  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sinope  held 

Autolycus 
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felf  to  declare  againft  the  Romans,  had  not  joined  with 
Mithridates  at  a  time  when  his  forces  were  entire,  and 
his  flrength  formidable ;  but  firfl  fuffered  him  to  be 
routed,  and  his  army  deflroyed,  and  then  ailbciated 
himfelf  with  a  Prince,  whom  it  was  impofiible  for  him 
to  raife,  and  in  whofe  ruin  he  mull  therefore  (hare. 

During  thefe  tranfadions  Machares  the  fon  of  Mithri- 
dates, who  governed  in  the  Bofphorus,  fent  Lucullus  a 
crown  valued  at  a  thoufand  pieces  of  gold,  and  defired 
he  might  be  declared  a  friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans. 
From  hence  concluding  that  the  firfl  war  was  at  an  end, 
he  left  Sarnatius  his  deputy,  with  fix  thoufand  foldiers 
to  take  care  of  the  province;  and  himfelf  with  twelve 
thoufand  foot,  and  fomewhat  lefs  than  three  thoufand 
horfe,  advanced  to  the  fecond  war.  This  was  con- 
demned as  a  very  ram  and  inconfiderate  undertaking, 
and  directly  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  found  judgment 
and  wifdom,  to  march  with  fo  fmall  a  force  aga:nft  fo 
many  warlike  nations,  and  fo  many  myriads  of  cavalry, 
in  a  country  of  fuch  vafl  extent,  abounding  with  deep 
and  large  rivers,  and  with  high  mountains  eternally  co- 
vered with  fnow ;  fo  that  the  foldiers,  who  at  the  bed 
were  not  very  orderly,  followed  with  great  reluctance 
and  difcontent.  At  the  fame  time  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  inveighed  bitterly  againft  him  at  Rome,  com- 
plaining that  he  added  one  war  to  another,  not  fo  much 
for  the  intereft  of  the  ftate,  as  to  keep  his  commilTjon 
fubfifting,  and  to  enrich  himfelf  by  the  public  danger. 
Thefe  complaints  at  lad  produced  the  effect  intended, 
which  was  the  revocation  of  Lucullus. 

In  the  mean  time  he  continued  his  expedition,  and  by 
long  uninterrupted  marches  foon  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  which  he  found  extremely  fwoln  by  the 
winter  rains  and  fnow,  which  had  rendered  the  dream 
rapid  and  impetuous.  This  made  him  very  uneafy ; 
for  he  knew  it  would  require  much  time  to  procure 

boats, 

Autolycus  for  their  founder,  that  he  was  one  of  Jafor/s  companions, 

they    paid    him    divine    honours,  and  that  in  his   return  he  poflelt 

and  that  he  had  an  Oracle  in  that  himfelf  of  Sinofe. 
place.     It  appears,  adds  be,  that 
Vbr..  1H.  Y  (6)  This 
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boats,  and  provide  a  bridge  for  the  pafTage  of  his  forces. 
But  towards  the  evening  the  flood  began  to  abate,  and 
funk  fo  confiderably  that  night,  that  the  next  morning 
he  found  the  river  not  only  confined  within  its  own  or- 
dinary channel,  but  more  mallow  than  ufual ;  info- 
much  that  the  people  of  the  co-untry,  when  they  difco- 
vered  feveral  heads  of  land  like  little  iflands  rifing 
above  the  water,  which  feemed  to  ftagnate  round  them, 
conlidered  Lucullus  as  forne  Deity,  who  had  wrought  a 
miracle,  and  forced  the  river  to  ifubmit,  and  yield  him 
a  fafe  expeditious  pailage.  f 

He  embraced  the  opportunity  without  delay,  and 
immediately  pafling  over  his  forces,  was  welcomed  on 
the  other  fide  with  a  very  favourable  prefage.  On  that 
tide  of  the  F.uphrates  fome  heifers  are  fed  which  are 
confecrated  to  the  Perfian  Diana,  for  whom  the  barba- 
rians in  thole  parts  have  a  fingular  veneration.  Thefe 
heifers'are  never  ufed  but  in  their  Sacrifices  to  the  God- 
dels  :  at  other  times  they  range  at  full  liberty  in  the 
paflures,  bearing  the  mark  of  the  Goddefs  imprinted  on 
them,  which  is  a  lighted  flambeau.  They  are  ufed  to 
fo  much  liberty  that  when  there  is  occafion  for  them 
they  are  not  taken  without  much  difficulty. 

When  the  army  had  palled  the  Euphrates,  one  of 
thefe  heifers  walked  up  to  a  rock  confecrated  to  Diana, 
where  me  flopt,  and  Jinking  her  head  like  thofe  which 
are  faftened  with  cords,  preferred  herfelf  to  Lucullus  to 
be  facrificcd.  At  the  fame  time  he  facrificed  a  bull  to 
the  Euphrates  in  gratitude  for  his  fafe  paffage.  That 
day  he  encamped  on  the  banks  of  that  river  ;  on  the 
next,  and  thofe  that  followed,  he  continued  his  march 
through  the  province  of  Sophene,  ufmg  no  manner  of  vio- 
lence to  thofe  who  came  in  to  him  and  readily  received 
his  army.  In  his  march  his  foldiers  were  for  florm- 
ing  a  caille,  which  lay  in  their  way,  and  where  it  was 
faid  there  was  great  {tore  of  riches ;  but  Lucullus  pre- 
vented it,  %ing,  "  There  is  the  caftle  we  muft  ftorm," 
pointing  to  mount  Taurus,  which  was  at  fome  diftance ; 
"as  for  the  riches  which  are  here,  they  will  belong  to  the 

"  con- 
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"  conqueror."     Wherefore  haftening  his  march  he  palled 
the  Tigris,  and  entered  into  Armenia. 

The  firft  who  brought  Tigranes  the  news  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Luculius  was  ill  rewarded  for  his  intelligence, 
for  he  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded.  Others 
were  fo  far  intimidated  by  this  example,  that  no  one  after 
that  was  hardy  enough  to  give  him  any  information;  fo 
that  the  enemy  were  fuffered  to  wafte  and  burn  the  coun- 
try all  round,  whilft  he  remained  ignorant  of  what  palled, 
liftening  to  his  flattering  courtiers,  who  aflerted  that 
Luculius  muft  be  a  man  of  courage  and  refolution  in- 
deed, if  he  fo  much  as  waited  his  coming  even  at  Ephe- 
fus,  and  did  not  rather  run  away,  and  quit  Afia  on  a 
fudden,  the  moment  he  mould  be  told  that  an  army 
confiding  of  fo  many  myriads  of  combatants  was  upon 
the  march  againft  him.  So  true  it  is,  that  as  all  con- 
ftitutions  cannot  bear  a  load  of  wine,  fo  neither  are  all 
tempers  capable  of  fupporting  a  glut  of  felicity  without 
being  intoxicated.  The  firft  of  all  his  friends  who  had 
the  courage  to  tell  him  the  truth,  was  Mitherobarzaries. 
But  neither  was  he  well  rewarded  for  the  liberty  he  took  ; 
for  he  was  inftantly  detached  with  three  thoufand  horfe 
and  a  numerous  body  of  foot,  with  a  peremptory  com- 
mand to  bring  Luculius  alive  to  the  King,  and  to  put 
every  man  elfe  to  the  fword. 

Luculius  had  not  yet  formed  his  army :  part  of  his 
men  were  then  pitching  their  camp ;  and  the  reft  were 
marching  to  join  them.  When  his  fcoutc  had  given 
him  notice  that  the  barbarians  were  approaching,  he 
was  afraid  left  he  fhould  be  attacked  before  all  his  men. 
were  come  up,  and  his  army  in  a  condition  to  receive 
them.  This  made  him  think  it  more  advifeable  to  con- 
tinue to  fortify  his  camp,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  fend 
Sextilius  his  Lieutenant  with  fixteen  hundred  horfe,  and 
a  fomewhat  greater  number  of  foot,  as  well  light  as 
heavy-armed,  with  orders  to  halt  as  foon  as  he  v/as  got 
within  fome  diftance  of  the  enemy,  and  wait  till  he  had 
received  advice  that  the  camp,  was  compleated.  Sexti- 
lius defigned  to  have  obeyed  this  order  ;  but  as  Mithro- 
barzanes  came  furioufly  upon  him,  he  could  not  avoid 
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an  engagement.  Mithrobarzanes  himfelf  was  flain  fight- 
ing with  much  courage  and  refolution,  and  all  his  men, 
except  a  feu-,  were  cut  to  pieces  in  their  flight. 

Immediately  upon  this  Tigranes  quitted  his  capital 
Tigranocerta,  which  he  had  built  himfelf,  and  retired 
to  mount  Taurus,  where  he  fummoned  his  forces  from 
all  quarters  to  come  and  join  him.      But  Lucullus  giv- 
ing him  no  time  to  rendezvpus,  fent  out  Murena  on  one 
fide,  to  cut  off  thofe  who  were  marching  to  Tigranes, 
and  Sextilius  on  the  other,  to  difperfe  a  great  company 
of  Arabians  then  going  to  the  King.     Sextilius  fell  upon 
the  Arabians  as  they  were  forming  their  carnp,  and  de- 
ftroyed  moft  of  them  •,  at  the  fame  time  Murena  follow- 
ing Tigranes,  and  watching  his  opportunity  fell  upon 
him  as  he  was  paffing  through  a  valley  which  was  nar- 
row and  incommodious,  efpecially  for  a  numerous  army. 
Tigranes  fled  immediately,  leaving  all  his  baggage  be- 
hind him.     Great  numbers  of  the  Armenians  were  killed 
in  the  action,  and  more  taken  prifoners.      After  this 
fuccefs  Lucullus  went  to  Tigranocerta,  and  encamping 
round  the  walls  began  to  befiege  it.     There  were  many 
Greeks  in  the  place,  who  had  been  removed  thither  out 
of  Cilicia,  and  a  great  many  barbarians  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances  with  the  Greeks,  Adiabenians,AfTyrians,Gor- 
dyenians,  and  Cappadocians,  whofe  towns  had  been  de- 
ftroyed  by  Tigranes,  who  tranfported  them  thither,  and 
compelled  them  to  fettle  in  his  new  city.     Befide  this 
it  was  of  itfelf  exceedingly  rich  and  magnificent;    for 
all  the  inhabitants  as  well  the  commons  as  nobility,  in 
compliment  to  the  King,  contributed  all  they  could  to 
enrich  and  adorn  it.      This  made  Lucullus  more  vigor- 
ouily  aflault  it,  being  perfuaded  that  Tigranes  would  by 
no  means  fuffer  it  to  be  taken,  but  contrary  to  his  firft 
intention  would  come  down  in  great  fury,  and  offer 
him  battle,  in  order  to  make  him  raife  the  fiege.     He 
was  not  out  in  his  conjecture,  though  Mithridates  ear- 
neftly  difTuaded  Tigranes  from  it,  and  prefled  him  by 
letters  and  meilages  not  to  hazard  an  engagement,  but 
only  with  his  horfe  to  cut  off  Lucullus' s  convoys.     And 
Taxiles  the  ambafTador  of  Mithridates  who  continued 
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with  him  in  his  camp,  conjured  him  to  keep  as  far  off 
as  he  could  from  the  arms  of  the  Romans,  and  not  en- 
gage, if  he  could  help  it,  with  an  enemy  that  was  in- 
vincible. 

At  firft  he  gave  ear  to  this  advice.  But  when  the 
Armenians  and  Gordyenians  had  joined  him,  when  the 
kings  of  the  Medes  and  Adiebenians  were  come  up  with 
all  their  forces,  when  a  ftrong  body  of  Arabians  were  ar- 
rived from  the  banks  of  the  Babylonian  fea,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  .Albanians  from  the  Cafpian,  to  whom  were 
joined  their  neighbours  the  Iberians ;  when  from  the 
banks  of  the  Araxes  came  pouring  in  a  great  number  of 
thole  barbarians  who  are  free  and  independant,  having 
no  King  to  govern  mem ;  when  all  thefe  were  come  to 
his  alliftance,  fome  out  of  love  to  his  perfon.  and  others 
for  hire  -,  then  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  empty  me- 
naces, and  infolent  bravadoes ;  and  this  not  only  in 
their  feafts  and  banquets,  but  even  in  their  councils. 
Taxiles  was  in  danger  of  his  life,  for  having  prefumed 
to  give  his  opinion  contrary  to  thofe  who  were  for 
fighting,  and  Mithridates  himfelf  was  charged  with  op- 
pofing  it  out  of  envy  to  his  fon-in-law,  whom  he  wanted 
to  deprive  of  the  honour  of  fo  glorious  an  enterprize. 
Tigranes  therefore  was  refolved  not  to  wait  for  his  arri- 
val, for  fear  he  mould  fhare  in  the  glory  of  the  day,  but 
immediately  marched  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  and  faid, 
as  it  is  reported,  to  a  friend  near  him,  "  that  one  thing 
"  troubled  him,  which  was  that  he  had  to  do  with  Lucul- 
"  lus  only,  and  not  with  all  the  Roman  generals  together." 
It  mufl  be  confefled  that  this  boaft  was  not  very  extra- 
vagant and  unreafonable,  if  we  confider  by  how  many 
kings  and  nations  he  was  followed,  and  of  how  many 
numerous  battalions  of  foot,  and  how  many  myriads  of 
horfe  his  army  was  compofed.  For  he  had  twenty 
thoufand  archers  and  (lingers,  and  fifty-five  thoufand 
horfe,  of  whom  feventeen  thoufand  were  compleatly 
armed  from  head  to  foot,  as  Lucullus  himfelf  wrote  to 
the  fenate ;  he  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  foot 
formed  into  companies  and  battalions,  and  thirty-five 
thoufand  labourers  to  open  the  roads,  build  bridges, 
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cleanfe  rivers,  hew  wood,  and  perform  other  fervices  ne- 
ceffary  in  armies.  Thefe  marching  in  a  body  behind  the 
reft,  made  the  army  appear  more  numerous  and  formida- 
ble. 

When  he  had  marched  over  mount  Taurus,  and  his 
forces  appeared  on  the  plain,  from  whence  he  could 
difcover  the  Roman  army  employed  in  the  fiege  of  Ti- 
granocerta,  thofe  within  the  place  upon  the  fight  offuch 
aftupendous  body  marching  to  their  relief,  fainted  them 
with  loud  fhouts  and  acclamations,  and  threatening  the 
Romans  from  the  walls,  pointed  to  the  Armenians. 

Lucullus  called  a  council  of  war,  where  fome  were  for 
raifing  thsfiegc,  and  marching  againft  Tigranes  ;  others 
were  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Lv.cullus  faid  that  neither 
party  judged  rightly,  but  that  both  together  gave  good 
advice.  Accordingly  he  divided  his  army,  leaving  Mu- 
rena'with  fix  thoufand  foot  before  the  place,  whilft  he 
with  the  reft  of  the  infantry,  confifting  of  twenty-four 
cohorts,  which  altogether  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
ten  thoufand  men,  with  all  his  cavalry,  and  about  a 
thoufand  (lingers  and  archers,  marched  againftTigranes, 
and  encamped  in  a  large  plain,  with  a  river  before 
him. 

Tigranes  defpifed  this  handful  of  men,  and  his  flat- 
terrers  made  themfelves  very  merry  upon  the  fubjecl:. 
Some  laught  at  them,  and  others  in  a 'jetting  manner 
cad  lots  for  the  fpoil ;  and  there  was  not  one  of  all  Ti- 
granes's  generals,  or  of  the  Kings  that  followed  him,  but 
•what  came  to  him,  defiling  .that  he  only  might  have 
the  charge  cf  the  engagement,  whilft  the  King  fat  ftill 
as  a'fpectator  of  the  combat.  Tigranes  himielf  had  a 
mind  to  (how  his  wit  on  the  occafion,  and  uttered  that 
celebrated  faying,  "  If  they  come  as  ambafladors  they  are 
"  too  many  ;  if  as  foldiers,  too  few."  Thus  the  firft  day- 
was  fpent  in  jell  and  raillery. 

The  next  morning- as  fcon  as  it  was  light  Lucullus 
drew  his  army  out  of  their  intrenchments.  That  of  the 
barbarians  flood  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  to  the 
eiift.  The  courfe  of  the  river  was  fuch  that  all  on  a 
fudden  it  turned  towards  the  weft  at  a  place  where  it 
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was  fordable.  Thither  Lucullus  marched  with  fo  much 
hafte,  thatTigranes  thought  he  was  flying;  and  calling 
Taxiles  to  him,  he  faid  in  derifion,  "  Doft  thou  fee, 
"  Taxiles,  thofe  invincible  Romans  ?  fee  how  they  fly." 
Taxiles  replied,  "  I  wi(h,  Sir,  that  your  good  fortmie 
u  may  this  day  work  foms  miracle  in  your  favour.  But 
"  it  is  not  cuftomary"  or  travellers  to  put  on  their  bcil 
"  cloaths  upon  a  journey,  nor  for  foldiers  to  (how  their 
"  polifhed  fhields,  and  cover  their  heads  with  their  naked 
"  helmets  drawn  out  of  their  leathern  cafes,  when  they 
"  only  intend  to  march ;  this  looks  more  like  men  pre- 
"  pared  to  fight,  and  advancing  againft  the  enemy." 

Whilfl  Taxiles  was  (peaking,  the  eagle  of  the  firft 
legion  appeared  on  a  fudden  wheeling  to  the  right,  and 
all  the  cohorts  in  their  orjler  were  preparing  to  pals  the 
river.  Upon  which  Tigranes,  recovering  as  it  were  out 
of  a  fit  of  drunkennefs,  cryed  out  twice  or  thrice,  "Are 
"  thofe  men  coming  to  us?"  and  then  drew  up  in  tafte, 
not  without  a  great  deal  of  diforder  and  confufion.  He 
had  the  command  of  the  main  body  himfelf.  The  left 
xving  was  given  in  charge  to  the. king  of  the  Adiabenians, 
and  the  right  to  the  king  of  the  Medes,  in  the  front  of 
which  were  placed  mofl  of  the  armed  cavalry. 

As  Lucullus  was  preparing  to  pafs  the  river,  feme  of 
his  officers  advifed  him  to  lie  ftill  that  day,  which  was 
one  of  the  unfortunate  days,  called  black  by  the  Romans, 
for  on  that  very  day  the  army  under  Gaepio  was  defeated 
by  the  Cimbri.  Lucullus  returned  them  this  memorable 
anfwer,  "I  will  make  this  a  happy  day  to  the  Romans." 
It  happened  to  be  the  fixth  of  Odober.  When  he  had  > 
faid  this,  and  animated  his  men,  he  pafled  the  river, 
and  marched  at  the  head  of  them  againft  the  enemy. 
He  was  armed  in  a  coat  of  mail  with  mining  fcales  of  a 
wonderful  brightnefs,  over  which  he  wore  a  fringed 
mantle.  He  drew  his  fwprd,  and  brandifhed  it  in  the 
air,  to  fignify  to  his  troops  that  their  bufmefs  was  to 
clofe  at  mil  with  an  enemy  who  had  been  accuftomed 
to  fight  only  at  a  diftance,  and  by  marching  fpeedily  up 
to  them  to  render  their  archers  unferviceable  for  want 
of  fpace.  When  he  perceived  that  the  armed  cavalry* 
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in  which  the  enemy  had  placed  their  greateft  confidence, 
were  drawn  up  under  a  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a 
broad  even  plain,  and  that  the  afcent,  which  extended 
about  four  furlongs  in  length,  was  not  rough  nor  ileep, 
he  commanded  his  Thracian  and  Galatian  horfe  to  take 
them  in  flank,  and  beat  down  the  lances  with  their 
iwords.  For  the  only  fervice  of  thofe  armed  horfemen 
confifts  in  their  lance,  without  the  Life  of  which  they 
can  neither  annoy  the  enemy  or  defend  themfelves,  by 
reafon  of  the  weight  and  ftiffnefs  of  their  armour,  in 
which  they  are  in  a  manner  immnrred. 

Whilfl  the  cavalry  were  marching  to  execute  thefe 
Orders,   he  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  two   cohorts, 
and  made  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.     They  followed 
him  with  great  intrepidity,   being  animated  by  the  ex- 
ample of  their  General,  when   they  faw  him    in  arms 
marching  in  the  front,  and  labouring  on  foot  to  climb 
the  afcent.     As  foon  as  he  had  reached  the  fummit,  he 
flood  on  a  confpicuous  place,    and  cried  out   with  a 
loud  voice,  "  The  victory  is  ours,  my.  fellow-foldiers,  the 
"  victory  is  ours !"  at  the  fame  time  he  fell  with  thofe  two 
cohorts  upon  the  armed  horfe  of  the  enemy,   command- 
ing his  men  to  lay  by  their  javelins,    to  attack  them 
fword    in  hand,    and  aim    at   their  fhins  and  thighs, 
\vhich  were  the  only  parts  unguarded.     This  caution 
proved    ufelefs,   for    the  enemy    would  not  (land  the 
charge,    but  fled  mamefully  with  great  noife  and  clam- 
our, without  flriking  a  ftroke ;   and  falling  with  their 
heavy  unwieldy  horfes  upon  the  infantry,   broke  their 
ranks  before  the  fight  began.     Thus  that  innumerable 
multitude   of  barbarians  was  overthrown,   before  any 
wound  was  give;:,  or  any  blood   fpilt.     The  (laughter 
did  not  begin  till  they  fled,  or   rather  endeavoured  to 
fly,  for  they  were  obftruded  by  their  own  battalions, 
\vhofe  ranks  were  fo  clofe  and   deep,  that   they  could 
not  eafily  open  them.     Tigranes  fled  one  of  the  firft, 
with  a  few  of  his  attendants;   and  obferving  his  fon  in 
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the  fame  diftrefs,  he  took  the  crown  from  his  head,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  prefented  it  to  him,  conjuring  him 
to  direct  his  flight  fome  other  way,  if  any  other  remain- 
ed for  his  efcape. 

The  young  Prince  would  not  venture  to  wear  the 
crown,  but  committed  it  to  the  care  of  one  of  his  mofl 
trufty  fervants,  who  happened  to  be  taken  foon  after 
and  conducted  to  Lucullus ;  fo  that  the  Royal  crown  of 
Tigranes  was  alfo  amongft  the  prifoners.  It  is  reported 
that  above  a  hundred  thoufand  foot  were  loft,  and  that 
few  of  the  horfe  efcaped.  Of  the  Romans,  a  hundred 
were  wounded,  and  five  killed.  Antiochus  the  philofo- 
pher  making  mention  of  this  fight,  in  his  treatife  of  the 
Gods,  fays,  that  the  fun  never  faw  the  like.  (6)  Strabo, 
another  philofopher,  in  his  hiftorical  collections  fays, 
that  the  Romans  could  not  but  blufh  and  deride  them- 
felves,  for  putting  on  armour  againft  fuch  pitiful  fiaves. 
Livy  alfo  fays,  that  the  Romans  never  engaged  an  enemy 
with  fo  unequal  force ;  for  the  victors  did  not  make  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  vanquifhed. 

The  moft  judicious  and  experienced  of  the  Roman 
commanders,  have  chiefly  commended  Lucullus  for  ha- 
ving conquered  two  of  the  moft  potent  and  formidable 
of  all  the  kings  by  two  very  different  methods,  by  ex- 
pedition, and  delay.  For  he  deftroyed  the  flourilhing 
power  of  Mithridates  by  fpinning  out  the  time,  and 
that  of  Tigranes  by  attacking  him  fuddenly  and  vigo- 
roufly.  So  that  among  all  the  generals  that  have  been 
ever  known,  there  are  few  who  could  render  their  delay 
fo  active  and  efficacious,  and  their  fpeed  and  activity 
fo  fecure.  It  was  for  this  reafon  that  Mithridates  was 
not  in  hafte  to  come  up,  imagining  Lucullus  would,  as 
he  had  done  before,  ufe  caution  and  delay ;  he  there- 
fore marched  but  flowly  towards  Tigranes  :  but  as  he 
met  fome  Armenians  in  the  way,  running  in  great  fear 
and  confternation,  he  fufpected  the  worft  ;  and  when 
greater  numbers  of  naked  and  wounded  men  affured  him 
of  the  defeat,  he  went  in  fearch  of  Tigranes.  At  laft  he 
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found  him  entirely  abandoned,  and  in  a  very  deplorable 
condition  •,  but  inflead  of  intuiting  over  him  as  he  had 
been  infulted  by  him  in  his  calamites,  he  alighted  from 
his  horfe,  condoled  with  him  upon  their  common  mif- 
fortunes,  caufed  his  own  guard  to  attend  him,  did  all 
he  could  to  revive  his  fpirits,  and  encourage  him  with 
hopes  of  better  times.  They  then  gave  out  the  necet 
fary  orders  for  raifmg  frefh  troops,  and  forming  another 
army. 

In  the  mean  time  there  arofe  a  terrible  fedition  in 
Tigranocerta,  where  the  Greeks  fell  out  with  the  barba- 
rians, and  were  for  furrendering  to  Lucullus.  In  the 
heat  of  this  fedition  Lucullus  arrived,  laid  hold  of  the 
opportunity,  and  took  the  city  by  ftorm.  He  feized 
to  himfelf  the  royal  treafury,  and  abandoned  every 
thing  elfe  to  the  pillage  of  the  foldiers,  who  among 
other  riches  found  in  the  city  eight  thoufand  talents  of 
filvercoin-,  befides  which  Lucullus  gave  every  foldier 
eight  hundred  drachmas  out  of  the  fpoils  he  had  taken. 
When  he  underftood  that  many  players  were  taken  in 
the  city,  who  had  been  invited  by  Tigranes  from  all 
parts  for  opening  the  theatre  which  he  had  lately  built, 
he  made  ufe  of  them  for  celebrating  his  triumphal  games 
and  fpedacles.  He  fent  the  Greeks  home,  allowing 
them  money  for  their  journey :  he  did  the  fame  to  as 
many  of  the  barbarians  as  had  been  forced  by  Tigranes 
to  quit  their  own  habitations  and  fettle  in  Tigranocerta; 
fo  that  in  confequence  of  the  deftruction  of  this  one 
city  many  were  repaired  by  the  reftitution  of  their  for- 
mer inhabitants ;  and  Lucullus  was  honoured  and  belov- 
ed, not  only  as  their  benefactor  but  founder.  In  every 
thing  elfe  he  met  with  that  fuccefs,  which  was  the  juft 
reward  of  his  virtue;  he  being  more  defirous  to  be 
praifed  for  his  juflice  and  humanity  than  for  his  martial 
exploits;  for  the  foldiers  partake  in  thefe,  and  the 
largefl  (hare  is  claimed  by  fortune :  whereas  the  other 
merit  is  perfonal,  and  is  a  certain  demonflration  of  a 
great  and  generous  fpirit ;  and  by  this  alone  Lucullus, 
without  the  help  of  arms,  then  gained  the  hearts  of  the 
barbarians.  Accordingly  the  kings  of  the  Arabians 
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came  and  fubmitted  to  him,  making  him  mafter  of 
their  peribns  and  fortunes.  The  whole  nation  of  the 
Sophenians  followed  their  example ;  and  he  had  gained 
fo  much  upon  the  Gordyenians,  that  they  offered  to 
quit  their  habitations,  and  follow  him  with  their  wives 
and  children.  For  Zarbienus  the  King  of  that  nation 
being  no  longer  able  to  fupport  Tigranes's  tyranny,  did, 
as  we  have  before  mentioned,  enter  fecretly  into  a  trea- 
ty of  alliance  by  the  negotiation  of  Appius  Clodius  ; 
which  being  difcovered  by  the  tyrant,  he  put  him,  to- 
gether with  his  wife  and  children,  to  death,  before  the 
Romans  had  entered  Armenia.  Lucullus  was  not  unmind- 
ful of  this  ally,  but  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in 
that  country  caufed  a  magnificent  funeral  to  be  folem- 
nized  in  honour  of  him,  adorned  the  pile  with  gold 
and  filver  tiflue,  and  other  rich  fpoils  belonging  to  Ti- 
granes,  fet  fire  to  it  with  his  own  hands,  poured  upon 
it  the  ufual  libations,  in  conjunction  with  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  deceafed,  calling  him  his  friend  and  the 
ally  of  the  Romans.  When  all  this  was  done,  he  or- 
dered a  great  fum  of  money  to  be  expended  in  a  monu- 
ment erected  to  his  memory ;  for  they  found  immenfe 
wealth  in  the  palaces  belonging  to  Zarbienus,  and  no 
lefs  than  three  millions  of  Medimni  of  corn  in  his  grana- 
ries, which  proved  of  great  fervice  to  the  troops ;  info- 
much  that  Lucullus  was  highly  commended  for  making 
the  war  furnifh  its  own  expences,  without  any  demands 
upon  the  publick  treafury. 

During  thefe  tranfactions  an  embaiTy  arrived  from  the 
King  of  Farthia,  who  defired  tp  enter  into  friendfhip 
and  .alliance  with  the  Romans.  Lucullus  embraced  the 
proportion,  and  fent  ambaflacjors  on  his  part  to  the  Par- 
thian court,  where  when  they  were  arrived  they  foon  dif- 
covered that  the  King  was  undetermined  how  to  act,  and 
that  whilft  he  was  treating  with  the  Romans  he  was  un- 
derhand offering  to  aflift  Tigranes,  upon  condition  he 
might  have  Meiopotarnia  delivered  up  to  him.  As  foon  as 
Lucullus  was  informed  of  this  double  dealing,  he  was 
refolved  to  give  over  the  purfuit  of  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes,  confidering  them  as  enemies  whofe  flrength 

was 
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\vas  entirely  ruined,  and  to  try  the  power  of  Parthia,  by 
invading  that  kingdom ;  for  he  thought  it  would  re- 
dound much  to  his  honour  to  fubdue  fucceflively,  and 
in  one  fmgle  expedition,  three  of  the  eaftern  monarchs, 
and  like  a  generous  wreftler  without  quitting  the  ring  to 
foil  three  iuch  potent  adversaries,  and  with  fword  in 
hand  always  victorious,  always  invincible,  to  conquer 
the  three  greateft  kingdoms  in  the  world. 

He  therefore  fent  his  orders  to  Sornatius,  and  the 
other  officers  in  Pontus,  to  join  him  with  their  forces, 
in  his  expedition  againft  the  Parthians ;  but  thofe  of- 
ficers who  had  before  experienced  the  ftubborn  and 
mutinous  temper  of  the  foldiers  on  other  occafions, 
now  more  plainly  difcovered  their  unrulinefs  and  difo- 
bedience.  For  neither  could  they  by  entreaties  or  me- 
naces, by  perfuafion  or  force,  prevail  upon  them  to  march. 
On  the  contrary,  they  all  loudly  protefted  that  they 
would  (lay  no  longer  even  there,  but  abandoning  Pon- 
tus, would  return  home. 

When  this  account  was  brought  to  Lucullus,  it  ferv- 
ed  only  to  infect  his  own  foldiers  with  the  fame  diftem- 
per.  Wealth  and  plenty  had  made  them  weary  of  the 
war,  and  difpofed  them  altogether  to  floth  and  idlenefs. 
Upon  hearing  of  the  infolent  behaviour  of  thofe  in  Pon- 
tus they  commended  them  for  their  refolution,  and 
propofed  it  as  a  pattern  for  their  imitation,  infifting 
that  they  had  ferved  long  enough,  and  had  a  right  to 
be  difcharged. 

Thefe,  and  words  of  a  ftill  worfe  tendency  being 
reported  to  Lucullus,  he  gave  overall  thoughts  of  in- 
vading Parthia,  and  marched  againft  Tigranes.  It  was 
now  the  midft  offummer,  (7)  fo  that  he  was  aftonim- 
ul  and  concerned  when  from  the  top  of  mount  Tau- 
rus he  beheld  all  the  corn  green  in  the  fields  before 
him :  fo  backward  are  the  feafons,  by  reafon  of  the 
c-xceJHve  cold  in  thofe  parts.  However  he  marched 
down  into  the  vallies,  and  after  having  defeated  the 

Arme- 

("7)  What  Plutarch  tells  us  here  our  modern  travellers,  v;ho  af- 
•of  the  backward  feafons  in  the  fure  us  that  it  is  exceeding!/ 
upper  Armenia  is  confirmed  by  cold  in  the  month  of  June,  and 

that 
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Armenians,  who  difputed  his  paflage,  in  two  or  three  en- 
counters, he  foraged  up  and  down  the  country,  intercept- 
ed a  convoy  of  provifions  defigned  for  Tigranes,  and  fo 
reduced  the  enemy  to  that  fcarcity  of  which  he  had  him- 
felf  been  apprehenfive. 

In  the  mean  time  he  did  all  he  could  to  draw  them 
to  a  battle  ;  fometimes  fhutting  them  up  in  their  camp 
by  drawing  intrenchments  round  it,  with  a  defign  to 
ftarve  them  ^  at  other  times  he  endeavoured  to  provoke 
them  -,  by  burning  and  deflroying  their  country  before 
their  face  ;  but  all  to  no  purpofe ;  they  had  been  fo  of- 
ten worfled  that  they  durilnot  venture  another  engage- 
ment with  the  Romans.  When  Lucullus  perceived 
this  he  marched  towards  Artaxata,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  wherein  Tigranes  had  left  his  wife  and  young 
children ;  which  made  him  conceive  that  Tigranes 
would  fooner  hazard  a  battle  than  tamely  fuffer  that 
place  to  be  loft. 

We  are  told  that  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian  retired 
to  Artaxes  King  of  Armenia,  after  Antiochus  had  been 
defeated  by  the  Romans,  and  gave  him  feveral  neceflary 
and  ufeful  inftrudlions.  Among  others,  obferving  that 
the  country  was  pleafant  and  fruitful  but  that  it  lay 
neglected  and  uncultivated,  he  drew  a  plan  of  a  city, 
and  bringing  Artaxes  thither  fhowed  it  him,  and  ad- 
vifed  him  to  build  a  city  there  according. to  that  plan, 
The  King,  highly  pleafed  with  it,  immediately  fet  a- 
bout  it,  and  defired  Hannibal  to  direct  and  fuperin- 
tend  the  workmen.  In  a  fhort  time  a  ftately  city  was 
erected,  called  after  the  King's  name,  and  made  the 
metropolis  of  Armenia. 

Lucullus  being  on  his  march  in  order  to  befiege  it, 
Tigranes  was  folicitous  to  prevent  him,  and  drawing 
all  his  forces  together,  in  four  days  time  came  within 
fight  of  the  Romans,  from  whom  he  was  feparated  only 
by  the  river  Arfanias,  which  Lucullus  muft  necenarily 
pafs  in  his  march  to  Artaxata.  After  Lucullus  had 

offered 

that  the  ground  is  then  covered  with    fnow,  wLich  does   not   melt 
till  towards  the  end  of  Auguft. 
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offered  a  facrifice  of  thankfgiving  to  the  Gods,  as  if  he 
was  fure  of  the  viclo'ry,  he  palled  the  river  in  battle- 
array,  having  twelve  cohorts  in  front,  while  the  reft 
were  fo  difpofed  as  to  hinder  them  from  being  enclofed 
by  the  enemy.  For  they  beheld  a  numerous  and  feled 
body  of  cavalry  drawn  up  againft  them,  having  in  their 
front  the  Mardian  archers  on  horfeback,  and  the  Iberian 
fpearmen,  in  whom  of  all  the  foreigners  Tigranes  placed 
the  greateft  confidence.  Notwithftanding  which  they 
did  nothing  confiderable.  For  though  they  fkirmifhed 
a  little  at  firft  with  the  Roman  horfe,  they  could  not 
ftand  the  legions,  but  being  broken,  and  flying  to  the 
right  and  left,  were  purfued  by  the  Roman  cavalry. 
When  Tigranes  beheld  this  he  commanded  his  horfe  to 
advance  ^  and  Lucullus  obferving  their  numbers,  and 
their  order,  began  to  be  doubtful  of  the  event.  Where- 
fore he  recalled  his  horfe  from  the  purfuit,  and  inftant- 
ly  advanced  againft  the  Satrapenians  (8),  who  with  the 
choiceft  of  their  troops  were  coming  to  attack  him.  But 
before  they  could  come  up  nigh  enough  to  begin  the 
charge,  and  fight  hand  to  hand,  they  were  fo  intimi- 
dated, that  they  all  turned  back  and  fled.  Of  three 
Kings  that  were  then  prefent  in  the  battle,  Mithridates 
ieems  to  have  fled  in  the  moft  fhameful  manner,  being 
unable  to  endure  even  the  fhouts  of  the  Romans.  The 
purfuit  continued  the  whole  night,  till  the  Romans  glut- 
ted with  (laughter,  tired  with  taking  prifoners,  and  load- 
ed with  money  and  other  rich  booty,  gave  over  the 
chace.  Livy  fays  that  greater  numbers  fell  in  the  firft 
battle,  but  that  more  perfons  of  note  were  killed  and 
taken  in  the  fecond. 

Lucullus  being  flufhed  by  this  victory,  determined 
to  march  into  the  upper  provinces,  and  there  compleat 
his  conquefts  over  the  barbarians.  But  though  the  au- 
tumnal equinox  was  not  yet  pafled,  all  on  a  fudden, 
and  contrary  to  expectation,  the  weather  grew  very 
tempeftuous  and  fevere ;  there  fell  great  quantities  of 

fnow, 

(8)  It  is  not  known  who  are  fies  a  body  of  men  confiding  of 
meant  by  the  Satrapenians.  Some  or  commanded  by  the  Satrapsc  or 
conje&ure  that  this  word  ftgni-  nobles, 

(a)  The 
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fnow,  and  even  in  the  cleared  days  the  country  was 
covered  with  hoar-froft  and  ice,  fo  that  the  horfes  could 
not  drink  by  reafon  of  the  exceflive  coldnefs  of  the 
water,  nor  pafs  rivers  without  great  hazard,  becaufe 
the  ice  breaking  under  their  feet,  cut  their  frnews,  and 
lamed  them.  The  country  being  exceedingly  woody, 
and  abounding  with  forefts,  where  the  paths  were  very 
narrow,  the  foldiers  could  not  march  in  the  day  time 
without  being  wet  with  the  fnow  which  fell  from  the 
trees  •,  and  at  night  they  were  forced  to  encamp  in  wet 
and  miry  places.  So  that  when  they  had  followed 
Lucullus  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  they  began  to 
mutiny. 

At  firft  they  had  recourfe  to  entreaties,  and  fent  their 
officers  to  lay  their  complaints  before  the  General ;  but 
at  laft  they  afifembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  made 
a  noife  all  night  long  in  their  tents,  which  is  the  certain 
token  of  an  army  ripe  for  fedition.  Lucullus  earneft- 
ly  prefled  and  entreated  them  to  arm  themfelves  with 
courage  and  patience,  till  they  had  taken  the  Armenian 
Carthage,  and  deftroyed  the  work  of  their  greateft 
enemy,  meaning  Hannibal.  But  finding  them  inflexi- 
ble, he  led  them  back,  and  having  marched  another 
way  over  mount  Taurus  he  defcended  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Mygdonia,  a  fertile  temperate  country,  where- 
in was  a  large  populous  city,1  (9)  called  Nifibis  by  the 
barbarians,  and  by  the  Greeks,  Antioch  of  Mygdonia. 
Guras  the  brother  of  Tigranes  had  the  title  of  governor; 
but  Callimachus  actually  commanded,  by  realbn  o£  his 
great  experience  in  war,  and  his  capacity  as  an  engineer  : 
it  was  he  who  before  gave  Lucullus  ib  much  trouble 
during  the  fiege  of  Ami'fus. 

Lucullus  having  encamped  before    the  walls,  tried 
every  method  of  attack,    and  in  amort  time  he  tof>l 
the  town  by  dorm.     He  treated  Guras,  who  came  and 
furrendered  himfelf  to  him,  with  great  humanity;  but 
as  to  Callimachus,  he  would  not  ib  much  as  hear   him, 

though 

(9)  The  Grecians  called  it  An-     ing  it  with  Antinch  of  Syria,  fo- 
rioch  of  Mygdonia  from   the  cie-     mous  1or  its  ^Jealant  fituation. 
lighcfulnefs  of  ths  foil,    ccimar- 

t    Plutarch 
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though  he  offered  to  make  a  difcovery  of  immenfe  trea- 
fures  that  lay  concealed,  but  commanded  him  to  be  kept 
in  chains,  in  order  to  be  pumfhed  as  he  deferved,  for 
fetting  fire  to  the  city  of  Amifus,  and  thereby  leflening 
his  glory  by  putting  out  of  his  power  to  mow  his  kind- 
nefs  and  generofity  to  the  Greeks. 

Hitherto  fortune  feems  to  have  taken  pleafure  in  fol- 
lowing Lucullus,  and  fighting  for  him.  But  now  the 
tide  turned  all  on  a  fudden  ;  from  this  time  he  met  with 
continual  oppofition,  and  every  thing  he  executed  was 
attended  with  infinite  trouble  and  difficulty.  It  muft 
be  allowed  that  he  always  exerted  himfelf  with  the 
virtue,  courage  and  patience  of  a  brave  commander ; 
but  his  actions  had  no  longer  that  grace  and  luflre  by 
which  they  formerly  had  been  diftinguimed.  Even  the 
glory  he  had  acquired  had  like  to  have  been  loft,  through 
the  misfortunes  that  befel  him,  and  the  fruitlefs  conten- 
tions in  which  he  was  engaged.  And  thefe  are  in  a 
great  meafure  to  be  charged  upon  himfelf.  For  in  the 
firft  place  he  would  never  fhow  any  indulgence  to  the 
foldiers,  maintaining  that  all  favours  conferred  by  the 
General  on  thofe  under  his  command  tend  to  difgrace 
and  ruin  his  authority.  But  what  was  flill  worfe,  he 
could  not  live  well  with  thofe  who  were  his  equals  in 
birth  and  dignity,  but  looked  on  them  with  an  eye  of 
contempt,  as  if  unworthy  to  ftand  in  competition  with 
him.  Thefe  are  the  defects  which  are  faid  to  have 
fullied  all  the  perfections  of  his  body,  as  well  as 
mind ;  for  he  was  handfome  and  well-fhaped  in  his 
perfon,  very  eloquent,  and  of  a  confummate  prudence 
not  only  in  the  adminiftration  of  civil  affairs,  but  in 
thofe  relating  to  war.  Salufl  fays,  the  foldiers  were  ill 
affected  to  him  from  the  beginning,  becaufe  he  forced 
them  to  keep  the  field  two  winters  together,  one  at 
Cyzicus,  and  the  other  at  Amifus.  The  following 
winters  were  no  lefs  difagreeable  to  them,  as  they  fpent 
them  either  in  actual  war,  or  in  their  tents ;  for  Lucul- 
lus, during  the  whole  time  of  his  expeditions,  would 
not  fuffer  his  troops  to  quarter  in  any  city  of  the 
Greeks  that  was  an  ally. 

This 
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This  ill  difpofition  in  the  army  was  aggravated  by 
the  Orators  in  the  city,  who  invidioufly  accufed  him 
of  prolonging  the  war  purely  to  gratify  his  avarice  and 
ambition  ;  for  he  held  under  his  government  almoft  all 
Cilicia,  Afia,  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Galatia,  Pontus, 
Armenia,  and  the  reft  of  the  provinces  as  far  as  the 
river  Phafis  ;  befides  this  he  had  pillaged  the  royal  pa- 
laces of  Tigranes,  as  if  he  had  been  fent.to  plunder 
the  Kings,  and  not  fubdue  them.  For  thefe,  we  are 
told,  v/ere  the  very  words  of  one  of  the  magiftrates 
called  Lucius  Quintius,  at  whofe  felicitation  the  people 
decreed  that  another  mould  be  fent  to  fucceed  Lucullus 
in  the  province,  and  that  the  greateft  part  of  his  army 
fhould  be  disbanded. 

To  all  thefe  misfortunes  another  was  added  ftill  more 
fatal  to  Lucullus,  the  caufe  of  which  was  Publins  Clodius, 
a  man  of  the  greateft  infolence  and  prefumption.  He 
was  brother  to  Lucullus's  wife,  a  woman  of  fuch  notori- 
ous incontinence  that  fhe  was  ftrongly  iufpe&ed  of  inceft 
with  her  own  brother.  Clodius  was  then  in  the  army, 
but  not  in  that  rank  and  authority  he  thought  he  de- 
ferved.  He  would  fain  have  been  one  of  the  firft,  but  his 
character  was  fuch  that  others  were  preferred  before 
him.  This  indignity  fo  provoked  him,  that  he  tamper* 
ed  with  thofe  foldiers  in  the  army  that  had  ferved  under 
Fimbria,  and  exafperated  them  againft  Lucullus,  ingra- 
tiating himfelf  with  them  by  fair  words,  and  flattering 
fpeeches,  to  which  they  liftened  very  greedily,  having 
of  old  been  accuftomed  to  fuch  treatment.  Thefe  were 
the  men  who  atFimbria's  infligation  murdered  the  Con- 
ful  Flaccus,  and  chofe  him  for  their  General  in  his  room. 
The  fame  difpofitions  made  them  fond  of  Clodius,  whom 
they  called  "  the  foldiers  friend,  becaufe  he  feemed  to 
"  compaflionate  their  condition,  and  fympathize  with 
"  them  in  their  miferies."  "  Will  there  be  no  end, 
"  (faid  he)  of  thefe  wars  and  painful  expeditions  ?  Muft 
"  their  lives  be  fpent  in  fighting  with  all  nations,  and  wan- 
"  dering  over  the  univerfe,  without  reaping  any  other  fruit 
"  of  all  their  labours,  than  to  be  employed,  in  conveying 
"  the  carriages  and  camels  of  LuculLus.  ladonwith  golden 

VOL.  III.  Z  «'  goblets 
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"  goblets  fet  with  precious  ftones  ?  Pompey's  foldiers  arc 
"become  citizens,  are  return'd  long  fmce  to  their  wives 
"and  children,  in  poflfeflion  of  comfortable  fettlements, 
"  which  they  have  received  not  as  a  reward  for  having,  like 
"thefemen,  hunted  Mi  thridates  and  Tigranes  through 
"uninhabited  defarts,  or  for  having  razed  and  deflroyed 
"  the  royal  towns  and  palaces  of  Afia,  but  for  having  re- 
"  duced  exiles  in  Spain,  and  fugitives  in  Italy.  But  if 
"  it  be  our  fate  to  be  in  war  eternally,  ought  we  not  ra- 
"  ther  to  referve  the  miferable  remains  of  our  bodies, 
"  and  our  fouls,  for  fuch  a  General,  who  thinks  the  wealth 
"of  his  army  his  greateft  glory  ?" 

Thefe  murmurs  and  complaints  againft  LucuMus  cor- 
rupted and  debauched  his  army  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
they  refufed  to  follow  him  againft  Tigranes,  and  even 
againft  Mi  thridates,  who  had  quitted  Armenia,  and 
flung  himfelf  into  Pontus,  where  he  had  already  reco- 
vered a  part  of  his  country.  Under  a  pretence  that  the 
winter  feafon  was  advanced,  they  refufed  to  march,  and 
fat  idle  in  Gordyene,  expecting  every  minute  that  Pom- 
pey,  or  ibme  other  General,  would  arrive  to  fucceed 
Lucullus.  fiut  when  news  came  that  Mithridates  had 
defeated  Fabius,  and  that  he  was  upon  full  march  againft 
Sornatius  and  Triarius,  then  out  'of  fhame  they  fub- 
mitted  to  follow  Lucullus.  Triarius  being  informed 
that  Lucullus  was  approaching,  was  ambitious  to  en- 
gage before  he  could  arrive  to  deprive  him  of  the  glory 
of  the  vidory  ;  but  he  was  moft  totally  defeated.  It  is 
faid  there  fell  above  feven  thoufand  of  the  Romans, 
among  whom  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  centurions, 
and  four  and  twenty  tribunes,  and  that  the  camp  itfelf 
was  taken.  Lucullus  came  up  foon  after,  and  privately 
conveyed  away  Triarius,  the  foldiers  being  eager  to 
di (charge  their  refentment  upon  him. 

Mithridates  induftrioufly  avoided  coming  to  an  en- 
gagement with  Lucullus  till  the  arrival  of  Tigranes,  who 
was  then  on  his  march  with  a  powerful  army ;  but 
Lucullus,  in  order  to  prevent  their  joining,  thought  it 
beft  to  meet  Tigranes,  and  fight  him.  In  his  march  the 
mutinous  Fimbrians  deferted  their  colours,  declaring 

that 
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that  they  were  difbanded  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate, 
and  that  the  command  of  the  army  did  not  belong  to 
Lucullus,  who  was  no  longer  governor  of  the  provinces. 
There  was  nothing  however  far  beneath  the  dignity  of 
Lucullus,  which  he  was  not  forced  to  fubmit  to  on  this 
occafion.  He  entreated  them,  one  by  one,  from  tent 
to  tent,  going  up  and  down  dejedled  and  forrowfu), 
and  fometimes  even  taking  them  by  the  hand.  But 
they  rejected  all  his  carefles ;  and  flinging  their  empty 
purfes  at  his  feet,  they  bid  him  a  go  and  fight  the  enemy 
"  alone,  fmce  he  alone  was  to  be  the  gainer."  At  length, 
by  the  intreaty  of  the  other  foldiers,  the  Fimbrians  were 
prevailed  upon,  and  contented  to  tarry  that  fummer 
under  him,  upon  condition  that  if  during  that  time 
no  enemy  offered  to  encounter  them  they  might  be 
difcharged.  Lucullus  was  forced  to  comply  with  this, 
or  elfe  to  abandon  the  province  to  the  barbarians. 
He  kept  them  indeed  with  him,  but  he  had  no  power 
over  them ;  nor  did  he  lead  them  out  to  battle,  being 
contented  to  have  them  flay  with  him,  though  he  then 
faw  Cappadocia  laid  wafte  by  Tigranes,  and  Mithridates 
refuming  his  former  pride,  whom  not  long  before  he 
had  reported  to  the  fenate  to  be  wholly  fubdued.  Upon 
this  advice  the  fenate  fent  their  deputies  into  Pontus, 
to  regulate  affairs  there,  fuppofing  that  it  was  entirely 
in  the  poiTefllon  of  the  Romans.  But  thefe  deputies  at 
their  arrival  found  that  Lucullus  was  not  even  matter 
of  himfelf,  but  that  the  foldiers  treated  him  with  the 
utmoft  derifion  and  contempt.  Their  infclence  was 
arrived  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
fummer  they  put  on  their  armour,  drew  their  fwords, 
defied  their  enemies,  who  were  then  out  of  reach,  and 
with  loud  fhouts  and  mock  flkirmifties  marched  out  of 
the  camp,  declaring  that  the  time  they  had  promifed 
to  remain  with  Lucullus  was  expired. 

Pompey  alfo  wrote  to  others  in  the  army,  requiring 
them  to  join  him  ;  for*  he  had  been  declared  General 
in  the  war  againfl  Tigranes  aid  Mithridates  by  the  art- 
ful practices  of  the  tribunes,  z^d  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple. At  the  fame  time  it  appeared  to  the  fenate  and 

Z  2  nobility 
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nobility  that  they  were  doing  Lucullus  a  manifell  in- 
juftice  j  for  they  were  not  fending  him  fucceflbrs  to 
finifh  the  war  but  to  rob  him  of  his  triumph,  and  did 
not  fo  much  force  him  to  give  up  the  command  of  the 
army  to  others,  as  to  refign  to  them  die  rewards 
he  had  fo  juftly  merited. 

This  injuftice  flili  appeared  more  flagrant  to  thofe 
who  were  upon  the  fpot;  for  Lucullus  remained  no 
longer  mafter  of  rewards  or  punifhments.  Pompey 
would  not  fuffer  any  applications  to  be  made  to  him, 
nor  any  notice  to  be  taken  of  the  orders  and  regulations 
he  made  in  conjunction  with  the  ten  deputies  that  had 
been  fent  to  him  by  the  fenate.  He  prohibited  it  by 
public  edicts,  and  was  fure  to  be  obeyed,  being  at  the 
head  of  ib  formidable  an  army. 

However,  their  friends  on  both  fides  endeavoured 
to  bring  them  to  a  meeting,  and  they  accordingly  had 
an  interview  at  an  obfcure  village  in  Galatia.  This 
converfation  began  with  great  civility  on  both  fides, 
and  they  congratulated  each  other  upon  the  victories 
they  had  obtained.  Lucullus  was  firft  in  years,  but 
Pompey  in  dignity,  for  he  had  commanded  oftener,  and 
had  been  honoured  with  two  triumphs.  Both  had 
their  rods  adorned  with  laurel  carried  before  them, 
in  token  of  their  victories.  But  Pompey  having  in  his 
march  patted  through  feveral  dry  and  defart ,  countries, 
the  laurels  round  his  rods  were  withered,  which  when 
Lucullus's  lictors  obferved  they  kindly  gave  them  fome 
of  theirs  which  were  frefh  and  green.  This  the  friends 
of  Pompey  looked  upon  as  a  favourable  omen  ;  and 
indeed  the  glorious  actions  of  Lucullus  gave  a  great  luflre 
to  this  expedition  of  Pompey.  Their  converfation  did 
not  produce  any  good  effect ;  they  could  agree  upon 
nothing ;  fo  that  inflead  of  being  better  friends  they 
parted  more  difiatisfied  than  ever. 

Pomp'ey  repealed  all  the  edicts  of  Lucullus,  and  took 
his  army  from  him,  leaving  him  no  more  than  fix- 
teen  hundred  men  to  attend  his  triumph,  and  even 
they  followed  him  with  an  unwilling  mind :  fo  unfuc- 
cei'sful .  \v as  Lucullus,  either  from  a  natural  defect  or 

from 
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from  ill  fortune,  in  that  which  is  mod  eflential  to  a 
General,  the  rendering  himfelf  amiable  to  the  foldiers. 
Had  this  been  added  to  his  other  excellent  qualities, 
his  courage,  vigilance,  wifdom,  and  juftice,  inftead  of 
the  Euphrates,  the  Hyrcanian  fea,  or  rather  the  utmofb 
limits  of  the  earth,  had  been  the  boundaries  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  For  all  other  nations  had  been  already 
fubdued  by  Tigranes  ;  and  the  power  of  the  Parthians 
was  neither  fo  great  in  Lucullus's  time,  as  it  proved 
afterwards  in  that  of  Craflus,  nor  fo  well  united,  but 
on  the  contrary  fo  weakened  by  diffentions  at  home, 
and  by  the  wars  with  their  neighbours,  that  they  were 
not  able  to  make  head  againfl  the  Armenians,  who 
daily  infill  ted  them.  For  this  reafon  Lucullus  feems 
to  me  to  have  done  more  harm  to  his  country  by 
others,  than  good  to  it  by  himfelf.  For  the  trophies 
planted  by  him  in  Armenia  fo  near  the  Parthians,  the 
conqueft  of  Tigranocerta  and  Nifibis,  the  immenfe 
riches  of  thefe  two  famous  cities,  which  were  convey- 
ed to  Rome,  and  the  crown  of  Tigranes,  expofed  as  a 
captive  in  the  triumph,  fo  (trongly  excited  Craffus's  co- 
vetoufnefs,  and  made  him  fo  defirous  of  an  eaflern  ex- 
pedition, as  if  the  barbarians  were  to  be  confidered 
merely  as  a  prey  ready  to  be  feized  by  the  firft  comer. 
But  falling  himfelf  foon  after  by  the  Parthian  arrows, 
he  made  it  appear  by  his  defeat  that  the  advantages 
gained  by  Lucullus  in  that  war  were  entirely  owing  to 
his  great  courage  and  prudence,  and  by  no  means  to 
the  ignorance  and  cowardice  of  the  barbarians.  But  of 
this  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  fay  more  in  Another 
place. 

Lucullus,  upon  his  return  to  Rome,  found  his  brother 
Marcus  accufed  by  Caius  Memmius  for  what  he  did 
when  queftor  by  the  command  ok  Sylla.  But  he  being 
acquitted,  Memmius  changed  the  fcene,  and  animated 
the  people  againft  Lucullus  himfelf,  perfuading  them  to 
deny  him  a  triumph,  upon  a  pretence  that  he  had 
diverted  to  his  own  private  ufe  much  of  the  treafure 
that  belonged  to  the  publick,  and  had  unneceilarily 
prolonged  the  war.  By  this  means  Lucullus  was  in 
Z  3  danger 
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danger  of  lofing  his  triumph  •  but  the  chief  and  moft 
powerful  men  in  the  city  mixing  themfelves  among  the 
tribes,  with  great  labour  and  many  entreaties  at  laft 
prevailed  on  the  people  to  grant  it. 

This  triumph  was  not  fo  aflonifhing  from  the  length 
of  the  proceflion  as  fome  others  had  been,  nor  was   it 
crouded  with  fuch  a  vaft  train  of  fpoils.     There  was  a 
great  quantity  of  all  forts  of  armour,  and  a  number  of 
warlike  machines,  placed  in  the  Flaminian  Circus,  which 
afforded  a  very  agreeable  fpectacle.     Some  horfe  com- 
pleatly  armed  marched  in  the  proceflion,  and  ten  chariots 
armed  with  fythes.  Thefe  were  followed  by  fixty  of  the 
King's  friends  and  officers ;  and  after  them  were  drawn 
a  hundred  and  ten  gallies  with  brazen  beaks.  Then  fol- 
lowed a    golden   ftatue  of  Mithridates  fix  foot  high, 
-with  a  fhield  fet  with  precious  flones.     Next  appeared 
twenty  carriages  covered  with  filver  veffels,  and  two  and 
thirty  others  covered  in  like  manner  with  veffels  of  gold, 
armour  of  the  fame  metal,  and  golden  coin.     Thefe  car- 
riages  were  borne  by  men.      After  thefe   came  eight 
mules  loaden  with  beds  of  gold,  and  fifty-fix  with  filver 
bullion.     Then  followed  a  hundred   and    feven  more 
with  all  the  filver  coin,  amounting  to  almofl  two  mil- 
lions feven   hundred  thoufand  drachmas.      The   whole 
was  eld  fed  with  the  regiilers,  wherein  was  contained  an 
account  of  the  fums  furnifhed  by  Lucullus  to  Pompey 
in  the  war  againft  the  pirates,  of  thofe  he  had  returned 
to  the  queftors  to  be  lodged  in  the  publick  treafury, 
and  what  his   donative  to  the  army  amounted  to,  at 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas  to  each  foldier.     The 
triumph  concluded  with   a  magnificent  feaft,  wherein 
he  entertained  the  whole  city   and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  adjacent  villages. 

Having  divorced  Clodia  for  her  incontinence,  and 
other  vices,  he  efpoufed  Servilia  the  filter  of  Cato.  But 
this  marriage  proved  no  better  than  the  former;  for  of 
all  Clodia's  vices,  Servilia  was  a  ftranger  but  to  one, 
which  was  her  inceftuous  commerce  with  her  brothers. 
In  all  things  elfe  me  was  as  debauched  and  profligate  as 

Clodia. 

(i)  Plutarch  fpeaks  hereof  thofe  fatyrical  pieces,  which  were  a 

diverting 
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Clodia.  He  for  fome  time  bore  with  her  out  of  refpect 
roCato,  but  was  forced  at  laft  to  difmifs  her. 

The  fenate  had  built  their  hopes  on  Lucullus,  as  on  a 
perfbn  who  would  be  a  counterpoise  to  Pompey's  tyran- 
ny, and  a  fupport  to  the  nobility,  as  he  had  acquired  Ib 
much  credit  and  authority  by  his  great  employments 
and  fervices.  But  he  deceived  their  expectations ;  for 
he  retired  from  bufmefs,  and  refufed  to  have  any  fhare 
in  the  government,  either  becaufe  he  found  it  in  a  lan- 
guifhing  and  almofl  irrecoverable  condition,  or,  as  others 
fay,  becaufe  he  was  grown  weary  of  action,  his  labours 
not  having  been  fuccefsful  of  late,  and  being  fatisfied 
with  the  glory  he  had  already  acquired,  he  chofe  to 
fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  repofe  and  tranquil- 
lity. Some  highly  commended  him  for  avoiding  by  this 
conduct  the  error  of  Marius,  who  after  his  victories  over 
the  Cimbri,  and  fo  many  glorious  atchievements,  was 
not  fatisfied  to  enjoy  the  honour  attending  them,  a;  d  to 
be  held  in  admiration  by  his  citizens,  but  through  an 
infatiable  thirft  of  fame  and  power,  entered  the  lifts  in 
his  age  againft  thofe  who  had  youth  on  their  fide,  and 
contended  with  them  for  pre-eminence,  and  thus  was 
prompted  to  commit  the  moll  horrid  crimes,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  fuflferings  ftill  more  dreadful  than  his  crimes. 
"  Better  had  it  been,  faid  they,  for  Cicero,  if  he  had  with- 
"  drawn  from  publick.  bufmefs  after  the  confpiracy  of  Ca- 
"  tiline ;  and  for  Scipio  if  he  had  retired  as  foon  as  he  had 
"  added  the  conqueft  of  Numantia  to  that  of  Carthage. 
"  For,  there  is  a  time  in  life  when  men  ought  to  quit 
"  the  political  ftage  ;  and  a  ftatefman  ought  not,  any 
"  more  than  a  wreftler,  to  engage  in  a  combat  when 
"  he  is  old  and  infirm." 

Notwithftanding  this,  Craflus  and  Pompey  laughed 
at  Lucullus  when  they  law  him  thus  abandon  himfelf  to 
pleafure  and,  luxury ;  for  they  thought  that  fort  of  life 
was  as  unbecoming  a  man  of  his  years,  as  the  admini- 
flration  of  the  government,  and  the  command  of  ar- 
mies. Lucullus's  life  may  be  compared  to  the  old  co- 
medy -,  (i)for  in  the  beginning  we  meet  with  ferious 

actions 
diverting  medley,  partly  tragical  and  partly  comical. 

Z  4  (2) 
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actions  and  events,  both  political  and  military,  but  in  th6 
end  we  fee  hardly  any  thing  but  eating,  drinking,  revel- 
ling and  the  moft  vain  and  trifling  amufements.  Among 
which  I  count  his  (lately  buildings,  portico's  and  baths  $ 
but  above  all  his  pictures  and  ftatues,  and  his  extravagant 
fbndnefs  for  works  of  this  kind,  which  he  collected 
at  a  prodigious  expence,  .profufely  fquandering  away 
Upon  fuch  trifling  curiofities  the  immenfe  treasures  he 
he  had  been  fo  long  acquiring  in  his  more  active  and  la- 
borious occupations,  E;*en  in  thefe  days,  when  luxury 
is  at  fo  great  a  height,  the  gardens  of  Lucullus  are 
efleemed  fome  of  the  moft  magnificent  that  the  emperor 
has.  Wherefore  (2)  Tubero  the  ftoick,  when  he  beheld 
his  buildings  near  Naples,  where  he  cut  through  hills  and 
Supported  them  with  arches,  brought  in  thefea  for  moats 
and  fifh-ponds  round  his  houfe,  and  built  pleafure-hou- 
fes  in  the  water,  called  him  (j)  "  Xerxes  in  a  Roman 
*'  gown/'  Befides  thefe,  he  had  Villas  near  Tufculum,  a- 
domed  with  capacious  galleries,  open  on  every  fide  for 
the  benefit  of  the  profpect^  commodious  apartments, 
and  airy  walks.  When  Pompey  went  thither  one  day 
to  pay  him  a  vifit,  he  blamed  him  for  making  his  houfe 
fo  delightful  in  the  fummer,  and  at  the  fame  time  un- 
inhabitable in  the  winter ;  to  which  Lucullus  replied, 
"  Do  you  thir.k  I  am  lefs  provident  than  the  cranes  and 
"  ftorks,  and  that  I  do  not  know  as  well  as  they  how 
4t  to  change  my  habitation  with  the  feafon  ?" 

When  one  of  the  praetors,  who  was  at  great  coft  and 
pains  to  exhibit  fome  magnificent  entertainment  to  the 
people,  defired  to  borrow  of  him  fome  purple  robes 
for  the  ufe  of  the  Chorus,  Lucullus  told  him  he  would 
enquire  at  home,  and  if  he  had  any  he  would  lend 
them  to  him.  The  next  day  he  a(ked  him  how  many 
he  had  occafion  for,  and  when  he  faid  "  a  hundred  would 

"be 

(2)  QL  /Elius  Tubero,  grandfon  aufteriry  of  his  life. 

of  Lucius   Paulus.      He    was    a  (3)  This   particularly    alludes 

great  philofopher,  a  good  lawyer,  to  the  mountains  which  Lucullus 

and  exa6l  hiftorian.  Cicero  fpeaks  bore  through,     and    the    vaults 

advantageoufly  of  him  in  his  Bru-  under   them;  for  Xerxes  had  in 

tus,   and  favs  that  the   roughnefs  like  manner  bored  through  mount 

of  his  ftyle  was  anfwerable  to  the  Athos   to  let  the  waters  in,  and 

make 
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K  be  fufficient  ^  very  well,  laid  he,  you  may  fend  for  two 
"hundred  if  you  want  them."  Upon  which  the  poet 
Horace  makes  this  reflection,  "  that  that  is  a  poor  houfe 
"  in  which  die  furniture  that  is  unknown  to  the  matter  is 
"  not  more  than  that  which  is  in  fight  (4). 

There  was  likewife  (5)  an  infolent  oflentation  of 
wealth  in  his  daily  repafts,  at  which  not  only  his  beds 
were  fpread  with  the  richeft  purple  carpets,  his  fide- 
boards  fet  out  with  plate  adorned  with  precious  ftones, 
while  muficians  and  comedians  attended  to  entertain 
him;  but  the  provifions  likewife  were  all  of  the  molt 
exquifite  kind,  which  could  not  but  raife  the  admiration 
and  envy  of  the  weak  and  ignorant.  Therefore  the 
anfwer  which  Pompey  made  to  his  phyfician  in  a  fit  of 
ficknefs,  was  highly  applauded.  The  phyfician  had 
prefcribed  a  thrum  for  lire  dinner,  and  when  the  fervants 
faid,  "  that  it  was  a  bird  to  be  found  no  where  in  the  fum- 
"  mer  but  in  Lucullus's  penns,"  Pompey  would  not  fuf- 
fer  them  to  fetch  one  from  thence,  but  faid  to  his  phy- 
fician, u  Mull  Pompey  then  have  died  but  for  the  luxury 
"  of  Lucullus  ?"  At  the  fame  time  he  ordered  fomething 
elfe,  eafier  to  be  come  at,  to  be  got  ready  for  him. 
Though  Cato  was  his  friend  and  brother-in-law,  yet  he 
was  fo  offended  at  his  manner  of  life,  that  when  a  young 
man  had  one  day  been  making  very  unfeafonably  a  long  and 
tirefome  fpeech  in  the  fenate  in  commendation  of  frugali- 
ty and  temperance,  Cato  no  longer  able  to  bear  him,  flood 
up,  and  faid,  "  Wilt  thou  never  have  done  talking,  thou 
"  who  art  as  rich  asCrafliis,  liveft  like  Lucullus,  and  yet 
"  mufl  be  (peaking  like  Cato?"  But  fome  authors  afcribe 
this  to  another  and  not  to  Cato. 

It  is  plain  from  the  many  (ay ings  which  are  recorded 
of  Lucullus,  that  he  not  only  took  a  pleafure,  but  glo- 
ried in  that  way  of  living.  For  when  he  had  feafted 

fome 

make    a    paffage   for    his    fhips.         Et  dominos  fallunt. 
Herod.  Lib  7.  /  \  T-,,  ,,- 

(4)  This  pafTage  is  in  the  fixth         W  ™?  ejpreffion  •«  very  re 

epiitle  of  the  fir  ft  book.  rWfc  ln  ft?"*  ;  !'«*«T»  * 

*)»  rat  duvsva., "  His  repairs  were  the 

Exilis  domuseft,  ubi  non&  multa     "  repafts  of  a  man  newly  become 
fuferfunt,  u  rich." 

(6)  It 
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*ome  Greeks  upon  their  firft  arrival  at  Rome,  for  feveral 
days  together,  and  they,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  the 
temperance  and  fimplicity  of  their  own  country,  refufed 
to  come  any  more  by  reafon  of  the  prodigious  expence  they 
put  him  to,  Lucullus  told  them  with  a  fmile,  "  It  is  true, 
"  my  friends,  of  all  this  expence  a  fmall  part  is  for  your 
u  fakes,  but  the  greateft  for  the  fake  of  Lucullus." 

Once  when  he  flipped  alone,  there  being  only  one 
table,  and  that  but  moderately  furnifhed,  he  called  his 
fleward  and  reproved  him  for  it ;  and  when  the  fteward 
faid  in  his  own  justification,  that  fince  no  company  was 
invited,  he  thought  there  had  been  no  occafion  for  a  great 
entertainment,  "  What,"  faid  he,  "  did  you  not  know 
"  that  Lucullus  was  to  fup  with  Lucullus  to-night  ?" 

His  luxury  was  the  common  topick  of  converfation 
in  the  city.  And  when  Cicero  and  Pompey  faw  him  one 
day  walking  at  leifure  in  the  Forum,  they  went  and  joined 
him.  Cicero  was  one  of  his  mod  intimate  friends  ;  and 
though  Pompey  and  he  had  been  at  variance  about  the 
command  in  the  army,  yet  they  frequently  faw  each  other, 
and  converfed  with  great  civility.  Cicero,  after  he  had  fa- 
luted  him,  afked  him,  "  If  he  would  let  them  fup  with 
"  him?" <;  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Lucullus,  and  preffed 
them  to  name  the  day.  "  This  very  evening,  faid  Cicero, 
"  we  will  go  home  with  you,  provided  you  give  us  no 
"  more  than  your  own  fupper."  Lucullus  at  fird  would 
have  evaded  it,  defiring  them  to  put  it  off  till  the  next  day, 
which  they  refufed.  They  would  not  fo  much  as  let 
him  fpeak  to  any  of  his  fervants,  for  fear  he  fhould 
give  orders  to  have  fomething  added.  With  much  ado 
they  allowed  him  to  tell  one  of  them  in  their  hearing 
"  that  he  would  fup  in  the  Apollo,"  which  was  the  name 
of  one  of  the  befl  rooms  in  his  houfe  ;  and  by  that 
means  he  deceived  them ;  for  every  room  had  its  dated 
expence,  its  own  bill  of  fare,  and  particular  furniture  ; 
fo  that  when  the  fervants  were  once  told  in  what  room 
he  would  fup,  they  immediately  knew  what  the  fupper 
was  to  coft,  and  in  what  manner  every  thing  was  to  be 
prepared  and  regulated.  His  fnppers  in  the  Apollo 
were  dated  at  fifty  thoufand  drachmas  j  and  that  was 

the 
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the  fum  laid  out  in  that  day's  entertainment ;  fo  that 
Pompey  was  furprized  not  only  at  the  expence,  but  at 
the  fhortnefs  of  time  wherein  it  was  prepared.  Thus 
•wantonly  and  riotoufly  did  Lucullus  employ  his  wealth, 
treating  it  like  what  indeed  it  was,  a  captive  and  a  bar- 
barian. 

It  is  true  he  was  at  another  expence  that  was  more 
honourable.     For  he  made  a  collection  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  mofl  valuable  books.     And  the  ufe  he  made 
of  them  was  ftill  more  laudable  than  his  expence  in  pur- 
chafing  them ;    for  this  library  was  open  to  all  that 
came,  and  every  one  had  acceis  to  the  walks,  galleries, 
and  cabinets  belonging  to  it.     The  Greeks  that  were 
then  at  Rome,  when  at  lei  Cure  from  other  affairs,    re- 
forted  to  it  as  to  the  refidence  of  the  mufes,   and  fpent 
whole  days  together  in  learned  converfation.     Lucullus 
himfelf  would  often  walk  and  confer  with  thofe  learned 
men  in  his  galleries.      He  would  likewife  advife  and 
allifl  them  in  the  management  of  their  affairs,    when 
they  defired  it  of  him.      So  that  his  houfe  might  be 
truly  called  the  fanctuary  and  Pry taneum  of  Greece,  whi- 
ther all  the  Greeks  that  were  at  Rome  reforted. 

He  had  a  great  efteem  for  philofophy  in  general,  be- 
ing an  enemy  to  none  of  the  feels  into  which  it  was 
divided  ;  but  his  particular  attachment  was  to  the  aca- 
demy, not  to  that  which  was  called  the  new  academy, 
though  the  writings  of  Carneades,  as  they  were  explained 
by  Philo,  had  brought  it  much  in  vogue,  but  to  the  old 
academy,  the  doctrines  of  which  were  then  maintained 
with  great  eloquence  and  force  of  argument  by  Anti- 
ochus  of  Afcalon.  Lucullus  had  courted  the  friendfhip  of 
that  learned  man  with  great  zeal  and  affiduity  ;  he  en- 
tertained him  in  his  own  houfe,  and  fet  him  up  in  op- 
pofition  to  Philo's  auditors,  among  whom  was  Cicero, 
who  wrote  an  excellent  treadle  againft  the  old  aca- 
demy, wherein  he  made  Lucullus  maintain  the  opinion 
of  that  feel:,  which  aflerts  that  there  are  things  of 
which  man  may  arrive  at  a  certain  knowledge,  and  he 
himfelf  maintained  the  contrary  opinion,  which  was 
that  of  the  new  academy.  This  book  is  called  Lucul 

lus 
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lus  (6).  For  there  was,  as  I  obferved  before,  a  great 
intimacy  and  friendfhip  between  them,  as  they  were  of 
the  fame  party  with  refpect  to  the  government.  For 
Lucullus  had  not  abfolutely  retired  from  publick  affairs, 
but  had  only  refigned  to  Craffus  and  Cato  the  contention 
for  the  fupreme  authority  in  the  republick,  thinking 
that  fuch  an  emulation  was  attended  with  danger,  and 
would  expofe  a  man  to  much  reproach  and  indignity. 
When  Lucullus  had  refufed  to  place  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  fenate,  they  who  grew  jealous  of  Pompey's  power, 
joined  themfelves  with  CrafTus  and  Cato.  In  the  mean 
time  Lucullus  continued  to  go  to  the  affemblies  of  the 
people  when  he  could  ferve  any  of  his  friends  by  it, 
and  to  the  fenate  when  he  could  be  of  ufe  in  defeating 
any  of  Pompey's  pernicious  projects,  and  curbing  his 
ambition.  He  caufed  all  the  edicts  he  had  publifhed 
after  he  had  reduced  the  two  kings  to  be  revoked,  and 
joined  with  Cato  in  preventing  a  law  he  had  propofed 
for  the  divifion  of  lands  to  the  foldiers.  Pompey  upon 
this  joined  in  friendfhip,  or  rather  in  a  confpiracy,  with 
Craffus  and  Caefar  ;  and  filling  the  city  with  armed  men 
he  eftablifhed  his  decrees  by  force,  having  mil  driven 
Lucullus  and  Cato  out  of  the  aflembly. 

When  Pompey's  party  found  thefe  proceedings  highly 
refentedby  the  nobility,  they  fuborned  oneVectius,  pre- 
tending to  have  difcovered  that  he  had  a  defign  againft 
Pompey's  life.  Veftius  being  examined  in  the  fenate, 
without  any  mention  of  Lucullus,  named  others,  but  in 
an  atlembly  of  the  people  accufed  Lucullus  by  name,  as 
the  perfon  who  had  employed  him  to  murder  Pompey. 
No  one  gave  credit  to  this  depofition,  for  it  was  vifible 
to  all  that  the  fellow  had  been  hired  for  an  evidence. 
In  this  they  were  thoroughly  confirmed  a  few  days  af- 
ter, when  the  ccrpfe  of  this  informer  was  found  lying 
at  the  prifon  door.  It  was  given  out  indeed  that  he 
had  laid  violent  hands  on  himfelf;  but  the  marks  of 
the  cord  with  which  they  had  ftrangled  him,  and  of  the 

blows 

(6)  It  is  the  fecond  book  of  his  academick  queftions,  which  has 
the  name  of  Lucullus. 

(7)  The 
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blows  they  gave  him,  plainly  demon  ft  rated  that  the  very 
perfons  by  whom  he  was  firft  employed  were  his  mur- 
derers. This  alienated  Lucuilus  more  than  ever  from 
pubiick  affairs  ;  but  when  Cicero  was  banifhed,  and 
Cato  lent  to  Cyprus,  then  he  withdrew  himfclf  entirely. 
It  is  faid  that  ibme  time  before  his  death  he  grew  mo- 
pilh  and  ftupid,  age  having  by  degrees  impaired  his 
intellects.  But  Cornelius  Nepos  denies  that  his  mind 
was  weakened  either  by  age,  or  ficknefs,  but  by  a  potion 
given  him  by  one  of  his  freedmen,  called  Callidhenes, 
who  gave  it  him  no.t  with  an  ill  intention,  but  believing 
that  it  was  of  fuch  a  quality  as  to  make  his  matter  more 
fond  of  him;  but  it  fo  intoxicated  and  difabled  him, 
that  even  before  he  died  *his  brother  had  the  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs.  Notwithftanding  which,  when  he 
came  to  die,  the  people  were  as  much  afflicted  at  his 
death,  as  if  he  had  fallen  in  the  height  of  his  profperity 
and  glory.  They  flocked  in  crowds  to  his  funeral,  and 
as  fome  young  men  of  the  firft  quality  in  Rome  were 
bearing  the  corple  into  the  Forum,  they  infifted  that  he 
mould  be  interred  in  the  Campus  Martius,  where  they 
had  buried  Sylla  ;  but  as  that  was  a  thing  that  had  not 
been  expected,  and  no  provifion  was  made  for  fuch  ob- 
iequies,  his  brother  prevailed  upon  them  by  prayers  and 
entreaties,  to  let  him  be  buried  as  it  was  at  firft  de- 
figned,  at  his  country-feat  at  Tufculum.  He  did  not 
long  furvive  him ;  but  as  he  had  followed  him  clofe  in 
the  courfe  of  age  and  the  attainment  of  honours,  (b 
likewife  did  he  in  the  laft  article  of  life,  foon  following 
him  to  his  grave,  and  leaving  behind  him  the  character 
of  a  moft  affectionate  brother. 


The  Comparifon  of  LUCULLUS    ivitb  C  i  M  o  N. 

TH  E  good  fortune  of  Lucuilus  appears  in  nothing 
more  confpicuous  than  in  the  time  wherein   he 
died.     He  clofed  his  eyes  before  they  had  been  witnefles 
to  thofe  great  revolutions  which  fa le  was  then  prepar- 
ing 
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ing,  and  which  the  civil  wars  produced  (bon  after. 
When  he  died  the  city  was  indeed  weak  and  languilh- 
ing,  but  flill  free  and  independant.  And  in  this  more 
than  any  thing  elfe  does 'he  refemble  Cimon.  For  he 
died  likewife  whilft  the  Greeks  were  (till  united  and  in  a 
flourifhing  condition.  But  there  is  this  difference  be- 
tween them  ;  Cimon  died  in  his  camp  ;  he  had  not  been 
deprived  of  his  charge ;  nor  did  he  give  himfelf  up  to 
indolence  and  inactivity,  propofing  no  other  end  or  re- 
ward of  all  his  toils,  expeditions,  and  atchievements, 
than  debauch  and  luxury,  like  the  poet  Orpheus,  whom 
Plato  ridicules  for  maintaining  "  that  the  reward  prepared 
"  below  for  thofe  who  lead  a  virtuous  life  in  this  world  is  a 
"perpetual drunkennefs  (7)."  It  muft  be  confefled  that 
tranquillity  and  repofe,  and  thofe  ftudies  which  join  plea- 
fure  with  contemplation  and  inftru&ion,  are  for  an  old 
man,  who  has  been  by  age  obliged  to  quit  the  field, 
and  retire  from  the  civil  adminiftration,  an  entertain- 
ment highly  becoming  and  honourable.  But  for  a  man 
to  make  pleafure  the  ultimate  end  of  all  his  brave  ex- 
ploits, and  after  (b  many  victorious  expeditions,  and 
the  command  of  fuch  invincible  armies,  to  fpend  his 
time  in  celebrating  the  feflivals  of  Venus,  and  to  wallow 
in  wantonnefs  and  fenfuality ;  this  is  fo  far  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  academy,  fo  unbecoming  one  who 
fets  up  for  a  follower  of  Xenocrates,  that  it  is  fit  only  for 
fuch  as  maintain  the  principles  of  Epicurus.  But  that 
which  is  the  moft  extraordinary  is,  that  the  one  in  his 
youth  was  loofe  and  intemperate,  the  other  fober  and 
fludious.  Now  he  is  moft  to  be  commended  who 
changes  for  the  better ;  and  that  is  certainly  the  beft 
difpofition  where  vice  gradually  decays,  and  virtue  ga- 
thers ftrength  and  flourifhes. 

They  were  'both  rich  alike,  but  did  not  make  a  like 
life  of  their  riches  ;  for  we  are  not  to  compare  Lucullus's 
houfe  at  Naples,  and  the  buildings  which  he  raifed'  in 
the  water,  all  which  were  erected  out  of  the  fpoils  taken 

from 

(7)  Tbe  paflage  here  alluded  ridicule  Orpheus,  but  Mu feus  and 
to  is  in  the  fecond  book  of  Plato's  his  fon,  for  teaching  this  dodtrine. 
republick.  But  he  does  not  there  Perhaps,  indeed,  Plutarch  might 

not 
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from  the  barbarians,  with  the  wall  which  was  built  on 
the  fouth-fide  of  the  citadel  with  the  money  which  Ci- 
mon  brought  to  Athens.  Nor  are  we  to  compare  the 
table  of  Lucullus  with  that  of  Cimon  ;  one  was  a  table  of 
coft  and  magnificence,  the  other  of  charity  and  hofpi- 
tality.  That  of  Cimon  daily  fed  a  great  number  at  a 
fmall  charge ;  that  of  Lucullus  regaled  only  a  feletl 
company  of  his  luxurious  friends  at  a  vaft  expence.  It 
may  indeed  be  faid  that  time  only  might  create  this  dif- 
ference between  them.  For  who  can  tell  but  that  Cimon 
if  he  had  lived  to  be  old,  and  age  had  difqualified  him 
for  all  civil  and  military  employments,  might,  after  all 
his  great  adions  and  fervices,  have  taken  the  fame  turn, 
and  plunged  himfelf  in  riot  and  luxury ;  efpecially  con- 
fidering  that  he  was  naturally  addicted  to  drinking  and 
revelling,  and  was  known  to  be  of  an  amorous  confti- 
tution.  For  it  is  certain  that  great  and  glorious  actions 
fill  the  mind  with  pleafures  of  a  more  exalted  kind,  ib 
that  the  low  and  fordid  appetites  are  neglected  and  for- 
gotten by  thofe  who  are  naturally  ambitious,  and  engage 
in  the  management  of  publick  affairs.  Had  Lucullus 
therefore  died  in  the  midft  of  action,  and  whilfl  his 
laurels  were  frefh  upon  him,  I  do  not  think  the  moft 
malicious  detractor  would  have  charged  him  with  the 
leafl  irregularity  or  indecency.  Thus  much  for  their 
manners  and  common  courfe  of  life. 

As.  for  their  military  capacities,  it  is  certain  they 
were  both  excellent  commanders  by  fea  as  well  as  at 
land.  But  as  among  champions,  thofe  who  have  in 
one  day  carried  the  prize  in  wreftling,  and  all  the  other 
exercifes,  are  proclaimed  not  under  tne  fimple  title  of 
conquerors,  but  under  that  of  wonderful  and  extraordi- 
nary, thus  Cimon  who  in  one  day  obtained  two  crowns 
for  Greece,  the  one  in  a  battle  gained  by  land,  and  the 
other  in  a  naval  engagement,  feems  to  me  to  claim 
fome  diftin&ion  and  preference  before  all  other  com- 
manders. 

Lucullus 

not  intend  by  the  words  T&;  m^  feus  and  his  fon  Eumolpus  are  faid 
TOO  'O^pta  to  fignify  Orpheus  him-  to  Jiave  been  the  difciples  of  Or- 
fclf,  but  his  followers  ;  for  Mu-  pfieus. 

(8)  Plu- 
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Lucullus  owed  his  authority  to  his  country,  whereas 
Athens  owed  hers  to  Cimon.  Lucullus  found  Rome  do- 
mineering over  her  allies,  and  made  ufe  of  their  forces  to 
extend  her  conquefts  ;  whereas  Cimon  found  Athens  in 
a  fubordinate  and  dependant  condition  ;  notwithflanding 
which  he  in  time  put  it  in  her  power  to  give  law  to  her 
allies,  and  made  her  triumph  over  her  enemies,  by  driv- 
ing the  Perfians  out  of  the  fea,  and  perfuading  the 
Spartans  voluntarily  to  quit  the  command  to  the  Athe- 
nians. 

If  it  be  the  higheft  excellence  in  a  General,  by  gain- 
ing the  affection  of  the  foldiers  to  render  their  obedience 
chearful  and  voluntary,  how  great  was  the  difference 
between  them  ?  Lucullus  was  defpifed,  and  Cimon  on  the 
other  hand  always  beloved  not  only  by  his  own  foldiers, 
but  by  thofe  of  the  confederates.  Lucullus  was  deferted 
by  his  own,  and  Cimon  courted  even  by  ft  rangers ;  Lu- 
callus  fet  out  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  returned  alone, 
being  forfaken  by  that  very  army  which  he  commanded ; 
Cimon  marched  with  troops,  who  like  him  were  iubjedt 
to  the  command  of  others,  and  returned  glorioufly  with 
the  fame  troops  who  now  commanded  thofe  to  whom 
they  were  before  in  fubjeftion,  having  firft  procured  to 
his  country  three  things  very  difficult  to  be  obtained, 
peace  with  her  enemies,  the  command  over  her  allies, 
and  a  good  underftanding  with  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Both  of  them  undertook  the  conqueft  of  mighty  em- 
pires, and  even  of  all  Afia,  and  both  mifcarried  in  the 
attempt ;  one  purely  through  the  malignity  of  fortune, 
for  death  cut  him  off  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  the  full 
tide  of  fuccefs  ;  whereas  Lucullus  is  not  entirely  free 
from  reproach,  for  having  been  the  fole  caufe  of  his 
own  di  farters,  either  becaufe  he  knew  not,  or  did  not 
take  care  to  remedy  the  difcontents  and  complaints  of 
the  army,  which  at  laft  ended  in  a  general  hatred  and 
animoiity  againft  him. 

It  is  true,  it  may  be  faid  that  this  he  had  in  common 
with  Cimon,  whofe  citizens  raifed  a  procefs  againfl  him, 
and  in  the  end  baniflied  him  by  the  Oftracifm,  that,  as 
Plato  fays,  they  might  not  hear  him  fpeak  for  ten  years 

together. 
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together.  For  fuch  as  are  naturally  inclined  to  arifto* 
cracy  are  never  in  any  degree  of  favour  with  the  people  j 
and  as  they  commonly  are  violent  and  overbearing, 
they  wound  thofe  they  would  cure,  like  a  furgeon's 
bandage,  which  though  intended  to  confine  and  reftore 
a  diflocated  part,  yet  is  at  the  fame  time  very  painful 
to  the  patient.  Wherefore  it  may  be  unjuft  t°  blaa;£ 
either  of  them  on  this  account. 

Lucullus  carried  his  arms  much  further  than  Cimon, 
He  was  the  firft  of  all  the  Romans  who  marched  an  army 
over  mount  Taurus,  and  pafTed  the  Tigris.     He  took 
and  burned  the  royal  cities  in  Afia,  T'granocerta,  Cabira, 
Sinope,  and  Nifibis,  even    in  the  fight  of  their  princes,. 
He  penetrated  as  far  as  the  river  Phafis  to  the  north, 
as  far  as  Media  to  the  eaft,  and  by  the  afliftance  of  the 
Icings  of  the  Arabians  as  far   as  the  Red  Sea  to   the 
Ibuth,  fubduing  all  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  breaking 
the  power  of  thofe  monarchies.     There   was   nothing 
wanting  to  render  his  conquefts  and  glory  compleat, 
but  the  taking  the  kings  themfelves  piifoners  ;  but  they 
like  wild  beads  fled  into  inaccefl'ible  defarts  and  im-r 
penetrable  forefts.     The  advantage  Lucullus  has  ever 
Cimon  in  this  particular  is  evident  from  this,  that  the 
Perfians,  as  if  the  advantages  obtained  over  them  by 
Cimon  had  been  of  little  moment,  foon  recovered  them- 
felves, attacked  the  Grecians,  and  defeated  their  army 
in  ^Egypt  ^  whereas  Tigranes  and  Mithridates  were  never 
able  to  perform  any  thing  confiderable  after  the  victories 
obtained  over  them  by  Lucullus.     Inftead  of  which, 
Mithridates,  exhaufled  and  enfeebled  by  the  preceding 
engagements,    durfl  not  even  once  lead  his  army  out  of 
their  entrenchments   againfl  Pompey,  but  fled  to  the 
Bofphorus,  where  he  died  ;  and  Tigranes,  naked  and  un- 
armed, in  a  fuppliant  manner  fell  at  Pompey's  knees, 
and  taking  his  crown  from  his  head,  laid  it  at  his.  feet, 
complimenting  that  General  with  ornaments  which  were 
no  longer  his  own,  for  they  belonged  ro  the  triumph  of 
Lucullus  ;  and  when  Pompey  returned  it  to  him,  he  re 
ceived  it  with  great  tokens  of  fatisfaftion,  confeiTmg  by 
this  behaviour,   that  he  had  before  been  deprived  of  it, 
VOL.  III.  A  a  He 
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He  therefore  is  the  greatefl  Captain,  as  well  as  the  bell 
wreftler,  who  leaves  his  adversary  broken,  and  in  a 
manner  ready  conquered  to  his  fucceffbr's  hands.  Now 
Cimon  at  his  arrival  found  the  King's  power  extremely 
enfeebled,  and  the  haughtinefs  of  the  Perfians  abated 
by  the  continual  lofles  and  defeats  they  had  fuffered 
from  Themiftocles,  Paufanias,  and  Leotychidas ;  fo  that 
he  met  with  an  eafy  conquefi  over  the  bodies  of  thofe 
whofe  minds  were  broken  and  difpirited  before.  Where- 
as Lucullus  had  to  deal  with  a  Prince,  who  had  never 
met  with  any  check  or  repulfe,  and  whofe  fpirit  was 
elevated  by  the  many  victories  he  had  obtained. 

(8)  As  to  the  number  of  the  enemies,  there  is  no 
comparifon  between  thofe  who  fought  againfl  Lucullus, 
and  thoie  fubdued  by  Cimon.  So  that  upon  the  whole 
it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  determine  between  them,  and  de- 
clare which  of  them  was  the  greateft  ;  for  the  Gods  them- 
felves  were  equally  favourable  to  them  both,  in  directing 
the  one  what  he  was  to  do,  and  warning  the  other  what 
he  was  to  avoid.  Wherefore  it  may  be  faid  that  they 
have  given  their  teftimony  in  favour  of  both,  as  men 
in  whofe  nature  there  was  fomething  heavenly  and  di- 
vine. 

(8)  Plutarch's  expreifion  here  is  armies  to  encounter,   but  Cimon 

very  equivocal,     for  he  feerns  to  had    ftill  greater.     In  one  day  he 

leave  it  as  a  queftion  which    fthe  obtained  two  great  victories,  for 

two  had  (he  advantagein  this  par-  he  defeated  the  Perfian  fleetwhich 

ticular,  and   that  is  only    to   be  confifted  of  fix  hundred  fail,  and 

fettled  by  whai  follows:  for  ifaf-  beat  their  land  army,    which  was 

ter  he  has  given  to  Lucullus  the  very  numerous,  and  purfuing  his 

two   preceding    advantages,     he  victory,   failed   againft   fourfcore 

gives  him  this  too  of  having  had  fhips  of  the  Phoenicians  fentto  the 

more  enemies  to  deal  with  than  aflitlance  of  the  Perfians,   fought 

Cimon,  it  would  be  very  impro-  and  took  them.  He  likewife  over- 

per   to  add,   "  fo   that  upon  the  threw  a  ftrong  fquadron   of  the 

"  whole   it  is   no  eafy  matter  to  Perfians,    beat  the  Thafians  in  a 

"  determine  between  them,"  for  in  naval  engagement,  as  he  did  like- 

tnat  cafe  iie  would  have  decided  wife  another  fleet  of  the  Perfians. 

it  himfelf,  and  Lucullus,  without  In  all  the  exploits  of  Lucullus,  we 

contradiction,  would  have  had  the  do  not  find  any  thing  fo  glorious 

preference    This  makes  me  think  as  the  two   victories  obtained  by 

that  he  gives  Cimon  the  advantage  Cimon   in  one  day,  and  the  new 

with  refpi'ct  to  the  number  of  the  trophies  thatweie  added  to  them, 
enemy.     i.uculUjs   had  numerous 

NIC  I  AS, 
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SINCE  we  have  thought  proper  to  compare  Crafl 
fus  with  Nicias,  and  the  misfortunes  in  Pafthia 
with  thofe  in  Sicily,  we  muft  firfl  befeech  the  rea- 
der, not  to  think  that  we  contend  with  Thucydides  in 
relating  thofe  events  which  are  fo  pathetically,  fo 
ftrongly,  fo  elegantly,  fo  inimitably  defcribed  by  him, 
and  in  reprefenting  which  he  has  excelled  himfelf ;  nor 
to  believe  us  guilty  of  the  like  folly  with  Timaeus  the 
hiftorian,  who  fancying  himfelf  able  to  furpafs  Thucy- 
dides in  majefty  of  itile,  and  make  Philiftus  (i)  appear 
a  trifling  and  infipid  writer,  boldly  rufhes  on  through 
battles  in  the  field,  naval  fights,  laboured  harangues, 

and 

(i)  Cicero  calls  Philiftus  the  ftrength  of  Thucydides,  but  he  a- 
younger  Thucydides,  becaufe  he  toned  for  that  defeat  by  greater 
^mitated  his  ftile.  He  wanted  the  clearnefs  and  perfpicuity. 

A  a  a  (2)  Not» 
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and  all  thofe  parts  of  hiflory  in  which  thefe  writers  had 
chiefly  exerted  their  genius  and  art  (2).  I  will  not  fay 
that  he*  is  no  more  to  be  compared  to  them 

'Than  he  who  limps  on  foot  with  weary  pace 

To  Lydian  chariots  'whirling  in  the  race, 
according  to  Pindar's  expreflion  ;  but  that  he  is  altoge- 
ther a  fhaljow  puerile  writer,  and,  as  Diphilus  fays, 

All  fat,  and  rolling  in  Sicilian  (3)  greafe. 

He  oftentimes  falls  as  low,  as  even  (4)  Xenarchus  him- 
fdf,  telling  us,  thaf'he  thought  it  ominous  to  the  Athenians, 
"  that  their  General,  (5)  whofe  name  imported  victory,  re- 
"  fufed  to  command  in  the  expedition :  and  that  from  the 
"  defacing  (6)  the  Hermae,  the  Gods  foretold  that  they 
"  mould  very  much  fuffer  in  war,  from  the  commander  of 
"  the Syracufans,  Hemocrates  the fon of  Hermon  (7)."  And 
in  another  place  he  tells  us,  "  it  was  very  likely  that  Her- 
"  cules  would  aid  the  Syracufans,  for  the  fake  of  Proferpine, 
"by  whofe  means  he  took  Cerberus ;  and  that  he  was  of- 
"  fended  at  the.  Athenians  for  protecting  the  ^gefteans, 
"  who  were  defcended  from  the  Trojans  his  mortal  enemies, 
u  whofe  city  he  had  deftroyed  to  revenge  an  injury  he  had 
"  received  from  their  King  Laomedon."  But  thefe  obfer- 
vations,  I  fuppole,  are  the  effect  of  the  fame  refined  tafte 
and  judgment,  which  taught  him  to  criticife  the  language 
of  Philiftus,  and  to  carp  at  Plato  and  Ariftotle. 

To  be  felicitous  to  furpafs    other  writers  in  ftyle, 
(hows  I  think,  in  general  a  mean  ambition  worthy  only 

of 

(2)  Notwithstanding  this   pre-  of  Longinus  admirably  reconciles 

fumption,  in  other  reipects  Timse-  the   character  given    him  by  the 

us  was  not  without  merit.  Cicero  orator  and  hiftorian  with  that  ri- 

gives  us  a  commendation  of  him  in  diculous  account  of  him  given  here 

his  book  de  Oratore.  "  Poft  Cal-  by  Plutarch    '•  As  for  the  trifling 

'  lifthenem  Timseus  longe  eiudi-  '  and  childifli  of  which  we  have 

'  tiffimus  &  rerum  copia,    &  fen-  '  been  fpeaking,  Timasus  is  full  of 

'  tentiaruin  vatietate,  &;pia  com  '  it.  This  author  in  other  refpects 

'  pofitione  verbovum  non  impoli-  '  writes  well  enough.  Sometimes 

'  tus  magnameloquentiamad  fcri-  'you  find  in  him  the  grand,  and 

'bendum  attulit.'  Diodorus  com-  '  the  fublime  ;  he  has  read  much, 

mends  him  for  his  great  exndtnels  '  and    has  a  fertile  imagination, 

in  chronology  ,andextenfive  learn-  'But  he  is  naturally  inclined  to 

ing.     But  the  following  judgment  "find 
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of  a  fophift;  but  to  attempt  to  furpafs  what  is  inimit- 
able, is  a  proof  of  confummate  flupidity.  Since  there- 
fore there  are  many  actions  of  Nicias  already  related  by 
Thucydides  and  Philiftus  which  rrmft  not  be  entirely  o- 
mitted,  efpecially  thofe  that  difcover  the  genius  and  dif- 
pofition  of  the  man,  which  under  his  many  and  great 
troubles  lay  concealed,  thefe  I  mall  briefly  mention, 
that  I  may  not  ieem  altogether  negligent,  but  (hall  en- 
large upon  them  no  further  than  is  abfolutely  neceflary  ; 
and  fuch  things  as  are  not  vulgarly  known,  and  lie  fcat- 
tered  up  and  down  in  other  mens  writings,  or  are  found 
in  old  infcriptions  and  publick  records,  I  mall  endea- 
vour to  bring  together  ;  not  with  a  view  to  gratify  cu- 
riofity  without  any  further  advantage,  but  to  difcover 
the  temper  and  character  of  the  perfbn  whole  life  I 
am  writing. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  obferved  of  Nicias,  is  what  Arif- 
totle  has  written  concerning  him.  He  fays,  "  that  there 
"  were  at  the  fame  time  in  Athens  three  citizens  eminent 
"  above  all  the  reft  for  their  paternal  affection  to  the  peo- 
"  pie,  Nicias  the  fon  of  Niceratus,  Thucydides  the  fon  of 
"  Milefias,  and  Theramenes  the  fon  of  Agnon  ;"  but  the 
lad  of  thefe  came  fhort  of  the  other  two  in  that  refpect, 
for  he  was  reproached  for  his  foreign  extraction,  he  being 
a  native  of  Ceos  ;  befides,  he  was  of  an  unfettled  incon- 
ftant  temper,  and  fided  fometimes  with  one  party,  and 
fbmetimes  with  another,  in  the  commonwealth,  fo  that 
he  obtained  the  nickname  of  Bufkin.  Of  thefe  three 
Thucydides  was  the  eldeft,  and  efpoufed  the  intereft  of 

the 

'  find  fault  with  others,   at  the  matter.     Some  will  have  him  to 

'  fame  time  that  he  is  blind  to  his  be  rhe  fame  with  Xenarchus   the 

'  own  defedb,  and  is    lo  fond  of  comick  poet,  the  author  of  feve- 

'  thinking    out  of  the  common  ral  Mimi 

road   that    it  often  makes  him         (0   i.   e.    Nicias.     The  v  ord 

fink  into   the  utinoft  puerility.  Nice  fignifies  victory. 

(3)  The  Sicilians  were  efteem-          ('  )  See  an  account  of  the  de- 
ed a  very  dull  people,   yet   vain  facing  the  Hermse  in  the   life  of 
and  talkative.  Alcitraties      Vol. -II. 

(4)  It  is  uncertain  who  this  Xe-         (7)  This  paflage   is  quoted  by 
narchuswas;    for  we  are  not  to  Longinu?   as  an  example  of  that 
miftake  him  for   Xenarchus    the  frigid  ftiK  and  thofe  puerilities  he 

j>eripatetick,   who     was    Strabo's     had  condemned  in  Timzus. 

A  a  3  (8)  The 
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the  nobility,  which  often  led  him  to  oppofe  Pericles, 
who  ftudied  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  common  peo- 
ple. Nicias,  though  younger,  was  yet  in  fome  reputa- 
tion even  whilft  Pericles  lived  ;  fo  that  he  was  fometirnes 
in  joint  commillion  with  him,  and  frequently  was  Gene- 
ral alone.  But  after  the  death  of  Pericles  he  foon  rofe 
to  the  higheft  preferments,  chiefly  by  the  favour  of  the 
nobility,  who  chofe  him  for  their  proteclor  againfl  the 
prefumption  and  infolence  of  Cleon  ^  yet  at  the  fame 
time  he  preferved  his  intereft  with  the  commons,  who 
had  an  affeclion  for  him,  and  contributed  to  his  ad- 
vancement. It  is  true  that  Cleon  had  very  great  in- 
tereft, which  he  obtained  by  making  his  court  to  the 
old  men,  and  by  giving  frequent  donations  to  the  poor ; 
yet  even  they,  whom  he  thus  pra&ifed  upon  for  their 
favour,  beholding  the  avarice,  the  arrogance  and  the 
prefumption  of  the  man,  gave  the  preference  to  Nicias. 
For  his  gravity  was  not  harfh  and  odious,  but  tempered 
with  a  certain  refpect  and  deference,  which  very  much 
refembled  timidity,  and  recommended  him  exceedingly 
to  the  people.  He  was  naturally  diffident  and  timor- 
ous, but  his  good  fortune  concealed  his  want  of  cou- 
rage in  battle,  for  he  always  came  off  with  fuccefs.  But 
his  timoroufbefs,  in  affairs  of  government,  and  his  dread 
of  informers,  tended  very  much  to  procure  him  the  good- 
will of  the  people,  and  gave  him  no  fmall  power  over 
them,  who  are  always  afraid  of  thofe  that  defpife  them, 
and  promote  fuch  as  (land  in  awe  of  them ;  for  the 
greateft  honour  they  aim  at,  is  not  to  be  held  in  con- 
tempt by  their  fuperiors, 

Pericles,  who  by  folid  virtue,  ard  the  force  of  elo- 
quence ruled  the  commonwealth,  flood  in  need  of  no 
difguife  or  artifice  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people ; 
whereas  Nicias,  who  was  inferior  to  him  in  thofe  ta- 
lents, but  abounded  in  wealth,  made  ufe  of  that  to 
render  himfelf  popular.  And  as  he  had  not  from  na- 
ture the  ready  wit  of  Cleon,  who  by  jefts  and  drollery 

pleafed 

(S)  The  chief  cities  in  Greece  were  to  fmg  hymns  to  Apollo,  and 
u fed  every  yer.r  to  lend  chorus's  this  pioceflion  was  called  Theoria. 
of  huifick  to  Delos,  where  they  The  perfon  appointed  to  conduct 

this 
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pleafed  and  diverted  the  Athenians,  he  entertained  the 
people  with  dances,  games,  and  publick  fhows,  more 
mmptuous  and  elegant  than  had  been  ever  known  in 
his,  or  in  former  ages. 

Amongft  his  religious  offerings  there  is  extant,  even 
in  our  days,  a  ftatue  of  Minerva  in  the  citadel,  of  which 
the  gold  covering  is  lofl,  and  a  little  chapel  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Bacchus,  placed  under  the  Tripods,  which  had 
likewife  been  prefented  by  him,  and  are  the  ufual  offer- 
ings of  fuch  as  gain  the  prize  in  the  publick  fhows,  in 
which  he  always  came  off  victorious.  It  happened  one 
day  whilft  he  was  exhibiting  one  of  thefe  fhows  to  the 
people,  that  a  flave  of  his  came  upon  the  ftage,  very 
young,  beautiful,  and  well-fhaped,  and  richly  habited, 
being  to  perfonate  Bacchus.  The  Athenians,  pleafed  at 
fo  agreeable  a  fpectacle,  clapped  their  hands,  and  con- 
tinued for  fome  time  to  teftify  their  fatisfaction  andap- 
plaufe  ;  at  lafl  Nicias  flood  up,  and  declared,  "  That  he 
u  thought  it  a  great  impiety  any  longer  to  detain  in  flave- 
"  ry  a  perfon  who  by  the  publick  voice  had  been  likened 
"  to  a  Deity,"  and  immediately  gave  him  his  liberty. 

His  offerings  at  Delos  are  mentioned  to  this  day,  as 
noble  and  magnificent  proofs  of  his  devotion.  Before 
his  time  (8)  the  bands  of  mufick,  which  the  cities  of 
Greece  ufed  to  fend  to  Delos  to  fing  hymns  to  Apollo,  ge- 
nerally arrived  in  great  hurry  and  confufion.  For  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ifland  ran  in  crowds  to  the  fea-fide  as 
foon  as  the  fhip  appeared,  and  without  {laying  till  the 
performers  were  landed,  they  cried  out  with  great  im- 
patience for  them  to  begin ;  fo  that  they  were  forced  to 
fmg,  put  on  their  chaplets,  and  religious  veftments  all 
at  the  fame  time,  which  could  not  be  done  without  much 
diforder  and  indecency. 

When  Nicias  conducted  thisfacred  proceiTion,  inftead 
of  (leering  directly  to  Delos,  he  landed  at  the  ifle  of 
Rhenia,  having  with  him  the  chorus,  the  victims  for  the 
facrifice,  and  every  thing  elfe  neceflary  for  the  feftival. 

He 

this  folemnity  was  alway  chofen     honour  to  be  dignified   with  that 
out  of  the  chief  of  the   citizens  ;     office, 
and  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  great 

A  a  4  (9)  This 
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He  carried  with  him  a  bridge  he  had  ordered  to  be  pre- 
pared at  Athens  of  a  proper  length,  to  lay  over  the  nar- 
row channel  that  lies  between  Delos  and  Rhenia.  It  was 
a  magnificent  piece  of  work,  adorned  with  rich  gildings, 
fine  paintings,  and  tapeftry.  Nicias  caufed  it  to  belaid 
6ver  the  channel  in  the  night-time,  and  early  in  the  morn- 
Irig  began  the  proceilion,  the  muficiari  in  their  cbftly 
habits  marching  in  order,  and  finging  as  they  piaffed 
Over  the  bridge. 

The  facrifices,  the  games,  and  the  feaft  being  over> 
he  fet  up  a  palm-tree  of  brafs  as  a  prefent  to  the  God, 
and  bought  a  piece  of  land,  for  ten  thoufand  drachma's, 
which  he  confecrated.  The  revenue  of  this  land  was  to 
be  laid  out  annually  in  a  facrifice  and  feaft,  wherein  the 
Delians  were  to  pray  for  the  health  and  profjperity  of  Ni- 
cias This  was  engraved  on  a  pillar,  which  he  erected 
and  left  at  Delos  as  a  monument  and  record  of  this  be- 
riefactiom  The  palm-tree  being  afterwards  blown  down 
by  the  wind,  fell  on  the  great  ftatue  (g)  which  the  Naxi- 
ans  had  prefented,  and  b^at  it  to  the  ground. 

It  is  very  plain,  that  much  of  this  looks  like  vain- 
glory, and  mows  a  ftrong  affectation  of  popularity  and 
idefire  of  applaufe.  Yet  from  the  other  qualities  and 
behaviour  of  the  man,  one  might  believe  ail  this  coft 
and  magnificence  to  be  purely  the  effect  of  his  devo- 
tion. For  he  was  one  of  thofe  who  dreaded  the  Di- 
vine powers  extremely,  and  (as  Thucydides  informs 
us)  "  was  devout  even  to  fuperftition  (i)."  In  one  of 
Pafiphon's  dialogues  we  are  told,  that  "  he  daily  facrifi- 
"  ced  to  the  Gods,  and  kept  a  foothfayer  in  his  houfe, 
"  whom  he  pretended  to  confult  always  about  the  com- 
u  mon wealth  ;  whereas  for  the  moil  part  he  enquired  on- 
"  ly  concerning  his  private  affairs,  and  more  efpecially 
"  about  his  filver  mines  :"  for  he  poffeffed  many,  and  of 
great  value  in  the  borough  of  Laurium  ;  but  they  were  not 

wrought 

(9)  This  wa<!  a  ftatue  of  Apollo  broken  ftatues,  near  the  temple  of 
which  had  been  dedicated  by  the  Apollo,  is  to  be  feen  a  great  piece 
Naxians  ;  fome  travellers  who  of  marble,  which  had  been  the 
have  been  at  L'elos  relate,  that  a-  plinth  of  the  ftatue,  on  which 
mong  a  great  heap  of  ruins,  and  there  is  this  infcription. 

NASIOI 
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Wrought  without  hazard.  He  maintained  there  a  mul- 
titude of  Haves,  and  his  wealth  confided  chiefly  in  filver « 
fo  that  he  had  many  retainers,  who  had  what  they  wanted 
For  aiking.  For  he  gave  freely  to  thofe  he  flood  in  fear  of, 
as  well  as  to  uich  as  were  worthy  of  his  liberality.  In  fhort, 
his  fear  was  an  annual  revenue  to  knaves,  and  his  humanity 
to  honed  men.  Of  this  even  the  comiek  writers  are  a 
fufficient  evidence.  Teleclides  brings  in  an  informer, 
fpeaking  thus :  "  Charicles  would  not  give  him  one  Mina 
"  to  oblige  him  not  to  difcover  that  he  was  the  elded  of 
"  his  mother's  children,  and  the  firft  fruits  of  her  amours. 
"  Whereas  Nicias  the  fon  of  Niceratus  gave  him  four. 
"  Though  I  very  well  know  the  reafon  of  this  generofity, 
"  I  will  difclofe  it  to  no  body,  for  Nicias  is  my  friend, 
"  and  in  my  opinion  a  very  wife  man. 

The  poet  Eupolis  in  one  of  his  pieces  called  Marica, 
introduces  another  informer,  whom  he  fatirizes,  and 
makes  him  fpeak  in  this  manner  to  a  poor  fimple  fel- 
low. 

Informer. "  Teil  me,  friend,  when  didd  thou  fee  Nicias  ?" 
Poor  man.  "  I  never  faw  him  till  lately  in  the  Forum." 
Informer.  "  He  confeiTes  that  he  has  feen  Nicias.  And 

"  what  did  he  fee  him  for  unlefs  to  receive  his  money, 

"  and  be  bribed  by  him  ?  My  friends,  you  bear  me  witnefs. 

"  We  have  caugh^  Nicias  in  the  very  fadV' 

Pcet.  u  You  a.w  a  parcel  of  coxcombs  if  you  ever  think 

"  to  furprize  an  honed  man,  fuch  as  Nicias,  in  an  unjuftifi- 

*'  able  adion. 

And  Cleon  in  Aridophanes  fays  in  a  menacing  tone, 

"  I  will  dop  the  mouths  of  their  orators,  and  make 
"  Nicias  tremble  (2). 

Phrynichus  alludes  to  the  excefllve  timidity  that  ap- 
peared in  his  afpedt,  in  this  paffage  ;  "  He,  I  know,  was 

"an 

NA3IOI  AnOAAnNlv  rified  Nicias  when  he  was  em- 

The  Naxians  to  Apollo.  barking  in  order  to  leave  Sicily. 

(i)  This  paflage  is  in  the  fe-         (2)  This  is  in  the  Equites  «f 

venth  book  of  Thucydides,  where     Ariftophanes,  v.  357  ;  but  it  is  not 

he  fpeaks  of  the  eclipfe  which  tcr-    Cleon  but  Agoracritus  that  fpeaks. 

(3) 
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"  an  honeft  man  and  a  good  citizen  }  he  did  not  walk  the 
"  ftreets  with  a  downcaft  look,  like  Nicias. 

He  was  fo  afraid  of  informers,  that  he  would  neither 
venture  to  eat  or  converfe  with  any  of  the  citizens,  nor 
\v^"M  he  vifit,  or  be  vifited,  or,  in  a  word,  enter  into  any 
annulments  of  this  kind.  When  he  was  Archon,  he  ufed 
to  (lay  in  court  till  night,  being  always  the  firft  that 
came,  and  the  laft  that  went  away.  When  no  publick 
bufmefs  called  him  from  home,  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to 
get  accefs  to  him,  for  he  kept  himfelf  clofe  within  doors  ; 
anr  •  ny  came  to  fpeak  with  him,  he  had  Tome  parti- 

cular friend  ready  who  went  to  the  gate,  defiring  Nicias 
might  be  excufed,  becaufe  he  was  then  taken  up  with 
.fome  important  affairs  relating  to  the  flate. 

The  perfon  who  aclcd  the  chief  part  of  this  comedy, 
and  co  ,t;ibuted  more  than  any  to  gain  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  man  overcharged  with  bufmefs,  was  Hiero, 
win  had  been  educated  in  Nicias's  family,  and  inftrucled 
by  him  in  letters  and  mufick  :  he  pretended  to  be  the 
fon  of  Dionylius  furnamed  Chalcus,  whofe  poems  are  yet 
extant,  and  who  having  been  chofen  leader  of  a  colony 
which  was  lent  into  Italy,  fettled  there,  and  built  the 
city  of  Thurii.  This  Hiero  tran faded  all  his  fecret  bufi- 
riefs  with  the  diviners,  and  reprefented  in  his  fpeeches 
to  the  people,  "  whst  a  toilfome  and  miferable  life  Nicias 
"  led,  for  the  fake  of  the  commonwealth.  He  (faid  Hiero) 
"  can  never  be  quiet ;  even  at  the  bath,  and  at  his  meals, 
"  fome  publick  care  always  feizes  him.  Carelefs  of  his 
<c  own,  and  zealous  for  the  publick  good,  he  fcarce  ever 
"  goes  to  bed,  till  after  others  have  had  their  firfl  fleep  : 
*•  fo  that  his  health  is  impaired,  and  his  body  wafted. 
*'  Not  being  chearful  and  affable  with  his  friends,  he  lofes 
"  them,  together  with  his  own  private  fortune,  for  the 
"  fake  of  the  publick  :  whilft  other  men  make  friends 
*c  in  office,  enrich  themfelves,  fare  luxurioufly,  and  make 
"  publick  bufmefs  an  amufement."  Such  indeed  was 
Nicias's  manner  of  life,  that  he  might  apply  to  himfelf 
that  faying  of  Agamemnon, 

Sltrues  to  the  people,  IL 'e  but  f ewe  inflate, 
Though  pompfurround  us,  and  they  call  us  great. 

Nicias 
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Nicias  obferved  that  the  people  readily  made  ufe  of 
the  capacity  of  thole  who  excelled  in  eloquence  and  pru- 
dence when  they  war. ted  them,  but  he  obierved  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  were  jealous  of  their  abilities,  kept 
a  watchful  eye  over  them,  checked  their  pride  on  all 
cccafions,  and  leflened  their  reputation.  This  was  but 
too  manifeft  in  their  condemnation  of  Pericles,  their  ba- 
nilhment  of  Damon,  their  diftruft  of  Antiphon  the  Rham- 
nufian,  but  efpecially  in  the  cafe  of  Paches,  who  had 
taken  Lefbos,  and  who  being  fummoned  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  conduct,  drew  his  fword  in  open  court, 
and  flew  himfelf. 

On  thefe  confiderations  Nicias  declined  the  command 
in  all  expeditions  that  were  long  and  difficult ;  and  when 
he  was  in  commillion,  he  would  hazard  nothing;  it  is 
no  wonder  therefore  if  he  fucceeded  in  all  his  undertak- 
ings ;  and  yet  he  never  attributed  his  fuccefs  to  any 
wifdom,  conduct,  or  courage  of  his  own,  but  (to  avoid 
envy)  he  afcribed  it  to  fortune  and  the  favour  of  the 
Gods.  This  is  very  evident  from  the  occurrences  of 
thofe  times  ;  for  Nicias  had  not  the  lead  (hare  in  bring- 
ing on  any  of  thofe  heavy  calamities  which  then  befel 
the  Athenians.  If  they  were  defeated  in  Thrace  by  the 
Chalcidians,  it  was  under  the  conduct  of  Calliadas  and 
Xenophon  ;  if  they  were  unfortunate  in  ^tolia,  it  \vas 
when  Demoflhenes  was  their  General;  if  they  loft  a  thou- 
fand  menatDelium  in  Boeotia,  it  was  when  Hippocrates 
commanded.  And  as  for  the  plague  with  which  Athens 
was  vifited,  that  was  chiefly  to  be  charged  upon  Pericles, 
who  by  reafon  of  the  war,  had  forced  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  into  the  city,  where  the  change  of 
air,  clofe  confinement,  and  different  way  of  living,  pro- 
duced that  horrible  contagion. 

None  of  thefe  calamities  could  be  imputed  to  Nicias. 
On  the  contrary,  he  took  the  ifland  of  Cithera,  ib  com- 
modioufly  fituated  for  making  incurfions  into  Laconia, 
and  inhabited  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  likewife  re- 
duced feveral  towns  in  Thrace,  which  had  revolted  from 
the  Athenians.  He  confined  the  Megarenfmns  within 
their  own  walls,  and  then  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the 

ifland 
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iiland  of  Minoa ;  and  marching  from  thence  he  Toon 
after  feized  on  the  haven  of  Nifaea,  made  a  defcent  upon 
the  territories  of  Corinth,  where  he  gained  an  entire 
victory,  killing  great  numbers  of  the  Corinthians  upon 
the  fpot,  and  among  the  reft  Lvcophron  their  General. 
Tnere  he  had  the  misfortune,  without  knowing  it  till 
it  was  too  late,  to  leave  two  of  his  foldiers  dead  behind 
him,  they  having  been  overlooked  when  fearch  was 
made,  and  the  dead  were  carried  off  in  order  to  be  bu- 
ried. As  foon  as  he  perceived  it  he  flackened  his  fails, 
and  fent  an  herald  to  the  enemy  for  leave  to  carry  off 
the  dead.  Now  by  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  war  they 
v/ho  demanded  a  truce  in  order  to  carry  off  their  dead, 
gave  up  all  pretenfions  to  the  victory,  fo  that  they  were 
not  fufFered  to  erect  a  trophy,  becaufe  they  who  have 
the  dead  in  their  power  are  properly  mailers  of  the 
field,  and  not  they  who  demand  them ;  for  if  they  are, 
why  do  they  not  take  them  ?  Notwithstanding  this, 
Nicias  (3)  chofe  rather  to  give  up  the  honour  of  the 
victory,  than  to  fufFer  two  citizens  to  lie  unburied. 

After  he  had  fcowered  the  coaft  of  Laconia,  and  put 
to  flight  the  Lacedaemonians  that  made  head  againft 
him,  he  took  (4)  the  fort  of  Thyraea,  which  was  gar- 
rifoned  by  the  ^Eginetee,  and  carried  them  away  pri- 
foners  to  Athens. 

Demoflhenes  the  Athenian  General  (5)  having  fortified 
Pylos,  the  Peloponnefians  immediately  marched  againft 
it,  and  laid  clofe  fiege  to  it  both  by  fea  and  land  ;  but 
being  overthrown  in  an  engagement,  they  threw1 
about  four  hundred  Spartans  into  the  iiland  of  Sphadte- 
ria.  The  Athenians  thought  it  of  great  confequence,  as 
indeed  it  was,  to  take  thofe  men  prifoners.  But  the 
fiege  proved  very  troublefome  and  difficult,  for  the 

country 

(3)  The  Care  of  the  dead  was  with  the  Arginufians. 
a  duty  fo  incumbent  upon  them, 

that  about  eight  years  after  the  (4)  Thyrasa  was  a  fort  fituated 

death  of  Nicias,    the   Athenians  between  Laconia,  and  the  country 

put  fix  of  their  generals  to  death  of  the  Argians      It   belonged  of 

for    not    burying    the     foldiers  right  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  but 

that    were    flain   in   the    battle  they  gave  it  to  the^Eginetz,  who 

had 
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country  afforded  them  no  water,  and  they  could  not 
receive  their  convoys  without  prodigious  labour  and 
expence ;  for  it  was  necefTary  for  them  to  go  a  great 
way  about  in  the  Cummer,  and  in  winter  the  pailage 
was  impracticable.  This  made  them  foon  weary  of  their 
undertaking  -,  and  they  repented  having  difmiffed  the 
ambaffadors  fent  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  negotiate  a 
peace.     They  had  taken  that  ftep  at  the  inftigation  of 
Cleon,  who  oppofed  the  peace  out  of  pique  to  Nicias, 
for  he  was  his  declared  enemy  ;  and  when  he  faw  that 
Nicias  made  ufe  of  all  his  credit  to  fupport  the  Spartans 
in  their  demands,  he  on  the  contrary  prevailed  on  the. 
people  to  reject  all  offers  of  accommodation. 

When  they  found  that  the  fiege  held  out  much  longer 
than  they  expetted,  ar.d  heard  that  their  army  was  re- 
duced by  the  want  of  neceifaries  to  great  extremity,  they 
began  to  be  enraged  at  Cleon.  He  laid  the  whole  blame 
upon  Nicias,  charging  him  with  cowardice,  by  which 
he  fuffered  the  enemy  to  efcape.  "  If  I,  (laid  he)  had 
44  been  General,  the  Spartans  fhould  not  have  held  out  fo 
44  long."  Here  the  Athenians  took  him  at  his  word, 
"  and  with  one  voice  faid,  l~  Go  then  immediately  againft 
"them;"  and  Nicias  rifing  np  faid,  "  I  very  willingly 
"  yield  to  Cleon  the  command  in  this  expedition  againft 
"Pylos."  At  the  fame  time  he  ordered  him  to  raife 
what  forces  he  thought  neceflary,  and  embark  without 
lofs  of  time.  "  Do  not  fpend  thy  breath,  (added  he,) 
44  in  boafting  at  home  where  there  is  nq  .danger,  but  go, 
44  and  render  fome  important  fervice  to  thy  country." 

Cleon  furprized  and  confounded  to  be  thus  taken  at 
his  word,  began  to  draw  back,  and  unfay  what  he  had 
advanced  :  but  the  Athenians  commanding  him  to  de- 
part, and  Nicias  ftrongly  infilling  upon  it,  he  was  at 

once 

had  been  driven  out  of  their  coun-  nes  the  Athenian  General  feizedon 

try.     Thucid.  lib.  iv.  Pylos,  and  fortified  it.      Thisob- 

(5)ThePe!oponnefiansandtheir  liged  Agis  to  quit  Attica,  and  ha- 

allies  had  entered  Attica  under  the  ften  to   the   fuccour  of  his  own 

conduct  of  Agis  the  fon   of  Ar-  country.      The  reader   will    find 

chidamus,  and  ravaged  the  coun-  an  account  of  this  at  large  in  the 

try.   In  the  mean  time  Demofthe-  fourth  book  of  Thucydides. 

(6)  ft 
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once  fired  with  courage  and  ambition,  and  did  not 
only  take  the  charge  upon  him,  but  even  limited  the 
time,  and  declared,  that  within  the  fpace  of  twenty  days 
after  he  was  embarked,  he  would  either  kill  the  enemy 
upon  the  fpot,  or  bring  them  prifoners  to  Athens.  (6) 
This  the  Athenians  were  readier  to  laugh  at,  than  to 
believe ;  for  on  other  occafions,  his  levity  and  extra- 
vagance ufed  to  pleafe  and  divert  them.  As  for  inftance, 
it  is  reported,  that  once  when  the  people  were  aflem- 
bled,  and  had  waited  for  his  coming  a  long  time,  at 
laft  he  entered  with  a  garland  on  his  head,  and  beg- 
ged them  to  adjourn  to  the  next  day ;  "  for  (faid  he)  lam 
"  not  at  leifure  to-day,  I  have  facrificed  to  the  Gods,  and 
"  am  to  feaft  fome  ftrangers."  Upon  this  the  Athe- 
nians laughing,  rofe  up,  and  diflblved  the  aflembly. 
However,  at  this  time  he  was  fo  fortunate,  and  acquit- 
ted himfelf  fo  well  in  the  command,  in  conjunction 
with  Demofthenes,  that  within  the  time  he  had  limited, 
he  brought  captive  to  Athens  all  the  Spartans  that  had 
not  fallen  in  battle. 

This  brought  a  great  difgrace  on  Nicias  ;  for  if  it  be 
ignominious  for  a  man  to  throw  away  his  fhield  in  time 
of  battle,  it  is  much  more  fo  to  decline  out  of  fear  and 
cowardice  the  command  of  an  army,  and  by  putting  it 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemy  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  fignalizing  himfelf  by  fo  important  an  adion. 

Ariftophanes  fneers  at  him  on  this  occafion,  in  his 
Birds,  when  he  lays,  "This  is  not  a  time  for  us  to  linger 
"and  doze  like  Nicias."  And  in  his Hulbandmen  he  in- 
troduces two  Athenians  fpeaking  thus, 

I  ft  Ath.  I  bad  rather  flay  at  borne  and  mind  my  farm. 

2d  Ath.  Well)  and  who  binders  tbee  ? 

id  Ath.  Tut  binder  me-,    and  yet  I  am  willing  to  pay  a 

tboufand  dracbmas  to  be  excufed  from  this  office. 
2d  Ath.  Let  us  fee  them  ;  they  will  make  two  tboufand  when 

added  to  tbofe  Nicias  has  paid  on  the  fame  account. 

Befide 

(6)Itwasfomethingunaccount-  ces  to  fuch  a  buffoon  as  Cleon. 
able  that  the  Athenians  fliould  who  was  the  fubjeft  of  their  ri- 
commit  the  command  of  their  tor-  dicule.  But  Thucydides  gives  us  a 

reafon 
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Befide  this,  he  did  a  great  injury  to  the  city,  by  dif- 
fering Cleon  to  acquire  fuch  great  reputation  and  pow- 
er, for  that  enormous  pride  and  unbridled  impudence 
which  were  the  confequence  of  it,  produced  infinite 
mifchiefs  in  die  commonwealth,  of  all  which  Nicias  had 
his  full  fhare.  For  now  Cleon  banifhed  all  decorum  in 
his  publick  orations  •,  it  was  he  firft  of  all  that  broke 
out  into  violent  exclamations,  flung  open  his  cloak, 
fmote  his  thigh,  and  ran  up  and  down  whilfl  he  was 
fpeaking,  which  foon  after  introduced  amongft  thofe 
who  managed  the  affairs  of  (late  fuch  licentioufnefs  and 
contempt  of  decency,  as  brought  all  into  confufion. 

About  this  time  Alcibiades  began  to  diftinguifli  him- 
felf  and  harangue  the  people.  He  was  not  fo  corrupt 
and  licentious  as  Cleon ;  but  as  it  is  faid  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  on  account  of  the  richnefs  of  the  foil, 

Witb  equal  -plenty  all  her  fields  produce 

Both  ivholfoim  herbs^  and  drugs  of  deadly  juice. 

fo  the  nature  of  Alcibiades  being  flrong  and  luxu- 
riant in  both  kinds,  produced  a  great  many  innova- 
tions. So  that  Nicias,  even  after  he  had  got  rid  of 
Cleon,  was  not  able  to  fettle  the  republic  in  perfect 
tranquility.  For  having  brought  affairs  into  a  pro- 
mifmg  Hate,  all  was  plunged  into  confufion,  and  he 
was  again  embroiled  in  war  through  the  impetuofity 
and  extravagant  ambition  of  Alcibiades.  This  happen- 
ed in  the  following  manner. 

They  who  principally  oppofed  the  peace  of  Greece 
were  Cleon  and  Brafidas ;  for  war  fet  off  the  virtue  of 
the  one,  and  hid  the  villany  of  the  other ;  it  gave  to 
the  one  occafions  of  performing  great  actions,  tp  the 
other  of  committing  enormous  crimes.  When  tliefe 
were  both  flain  in  an  engagement  near  Amphipolis,  Ni- 
cias having  perceived  that  the  Spartans  had  long  been 
defirous  of  a  peace,  and  that  the  Athenians  had  no  great 
inclination  to  the  war,  both  parties  being  alike  tired, 

and 

reafon  for  this,  which  Plutarch  wifer  fort,  becaufe  they  hoped 
has  omitted.  He  fays  this  pro-  for  one  of  thefe  two  things  ;  ci 
njife  was  not  unacceptable  to  the  ther  that  they  fhouki  have  the 

pleafurc 
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and  equally  willing  to  lay  down  their  arms,  immedi- 
ately ufed  all  his  endeavours  to  re-eftablifh  a  friendfhip 
betwixt  thefe  two  ftates,  and  to  deliver  the  other  Gre- 
cians from  the  calamities  they  laboured  under,  and  fo 
to  fecure  their  happinefs  to  after-ages.  He  found  the 
men  of  fubftance,  the  aged,  and  the  hufbandmen  ge- 
nerally inclined  to  peace  ;  befide  thefe,  he  difcouried 
with  many  others  in  private,  and  by  his  arguments  and 
remonftrances  rendered  them  more  tractable,  and  lefs 
eager  for  the  war.  Having  thus  prepared  the  way  he 
gave  hopes  of  peace  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  advifed 
them  to  propofe  an  accommodation.  They  confided  in 
him,  as  one  whofe  moderation  they  had  experienced  in 
other  inftances,  and  particularly  in  the  humanity  and 
tendernefs  he  had  mown  to  the  prifoners  that  had  been 
taken  at  Pylos,  which  made  their  chains  fit  eafy  upon 
them. 

Both  parties  had  already  taken  one  ftep  towards  a. 
peace,  by  agreeing  to  a  ceflation  of  arms  for  a  year, 
during  which  they  converfed  with  one  another,  and 
tafting  the  fweets  of  fecurity  and  repofe,  and  the  plea- 
fure  arifing  from  the  liberty  of  a  free  intercourfe  with 
ftrangers,  as  well  as  friends,  they  by  degrees  grew 
averfe  to  war  and  the  efTufion  of  blood.  They  heard 
with  great  demonftrations  of  joy  the  chorus  finging  in 
their  tragedies, 

Reft  my  lance,  let  no  man  mind  tbee, 
'Till  around  the  cobwebs  bind  tbee. 

And  with  pleafure  remembered  that  faying,  "They 
•"  who  deep  in  peace  are  not  awakened  by  the  found  of 
"  the  trumpet,  but  by  the  crow  of  the  cock."  Reviling 
therefore,  and  ill  treating  thofe  who  maintained  that  it 

was 


pleafure  of  feeing  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians brought  prifoners  to  Athens, 
if  Cleon  fucceeded  ;  or  if  he  mif- 
carried,  that  then  they  fhould  get 
rid  of  him. 


'  remember,"  fays  he,  lib.  v. 
'  that  from  the  beginning  of  this 

war  to  the  conclufion  of  it, 
'  many  maintained  that  it  was  to 

laft  for  three  times  nine  years." 


(7)  It  appears  by  a  paflage  in  And  fo   it    happened;   for,    fays 

Thucydides.that  this  was  grown  a  he,  "  if  we  reckon  the   ten  firft 

common  report,built  on  the  credit  "  years  of  the  war,  the  truce  very 

of  fome  ancient   Oracles.      "  I  ftiort, 
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\Vas  decreed  by  fate  (7)  that  the  war  fhould  hold  out 
thrice  nine  years,  they  entered  into  conferences,  (8) 
and  at  lafl  figned  the  peace. 

Moft  people  perfuaded  themfelves,  that  no\v  an  en* 
tire  end  was  put  to  all  their  calamities ;  and  Nicias  was 
fpoken  of  by  every  one  as  a  man  beloved  by  the 
Gods,  who  in  recompence  for  his  piety  had  given  him 
a  name  drawn  from  the  mod  glorious  and  defirable 
thing  in  the  world.  For  they  as  much  believed  the 
peace  to  be  the  work  of  Nicias,  as  the  war  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Pericles.  And  indeed  Pericles  had 
on  very  flight  pretences  plunged  the  Grecians  into  very 
great  calamities-,  whereas  Nicias  perfuaded  them  to 
overlook  and  forget  pad  offences,  and  become  friends ; 
for  which  reafon  that  peace  is  to  this  very  day  called 
"  the  Nician  peace." 

By  the  articles  of  this  peace  it  was  agreed,  that  all 
places  and  prifoners  mould  be  reftored  on  each  fide, 
and  that  the  lot  mould  determine  who  mould  firfl  be- 
gin the  reftitution.  Nicias,  as  Theophraftus  writes, 
privately  purchafed  the  lot  with  money,  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians might  be  firfl  obliged  to  evacuate.  The 
Corinthians  and  Boeotians  appeared  very  much  difTatisfied 
at  this  treaty,  and  by  their  complaints  and  accufations 
had  like  to  have  renewed  the  war.  But  Nicias  per- 
fuaded the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  to  fecure  the 
peace  by  a  league  offenfive  and  dcfenfive,  which  would 
render  them  more  formidable  to  thofe  who  had  a  mind 
to  feparate  from  them,  and  bind  them  flill  clofer  to 
each  other. 

Whilft  thefe  matters  were  on  foot,  Alcibiades,  whole 
nature  was  impatient  of  repofe,  and  who  hated  the 
Lacedaemonians,  becaufe  they  made  all  their  applications 

to 

'fliort and  ill  obferved  that  follow-  tells  us,  for  fifty  years,  the  twenty- 
1  ed  it,  the  treaties  ill  executed,  fourth  dayofElaphebolior(March) 
'  and  the  war  that  was  renewed  foon  after  the  feaft  of  Bacchus, 
'  thereupon,  we  (hall  find  that  the  ten  years  and  fome  days  after 
'  event  has  fully  juftified  the  pre-  the  war  began  upon  the  firft  in- 
'  diction  of  the  Oracles."  curfion  of  the  Lacedxmonians 

(8)  The  year   following    this     into  Attica, 
peace  was  figned^  as  Thucydides 

VOL.  III.  B  b  (9)  He 
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to  Nicias,  and  overlooked  and  defpifed  him,  did  all 
he  could  even  from  the  beginning  to  break  off  the 
negotiations,  and  prevent  the  peace,  but  all  in  vain. 
Some  time  after,  however,  feeing  the  Athenians  not 
well  pleafed  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  they  thought 
had  done  them  an  injury  by  making  a  league  with 
the  Boeotians,  and  by  not  delivering  up  Panadus  and 
Amphipolis  entire,  he  made  ufe  of  this  occafion  to  irri- 
tate the  people,  and  infilled  ftrongly  upon  every  circum- 
ftance.  At  laft  having  procured  an  embafly  to  be  fent 
from  Argos,  he  endeavoured  to  form  a  confederacy 
between  the  Argives  and  Athenians. 

Upon  this  the  Spartans  fent  their   ambafladors  with 
full  power  to  Athens.     They  firft  had  an  audience  in 
the  fenate,  and  every  one  thought  their  propofals  jull 
and  reafonable.    Wherefore  Alcibiades,  dreading  the  ef- 
feds  of  their  fpeeches  to  the  people,  refolved  to  circum- 
vent them.     Accordingly  he  allured  them  with  an  oath, 
"  that  he  would  afiift  them  with  all  his  credit,  provided 
"  they  denied  having  full  powers -,  which,  he  faid,  was  the 
"  only  way  for  them  to  fucceed  in  their  negotiation."  Thus 
v/ere  the  ambaOTadors  perfuaded  to  abandon  Nicias  and 
attach  themfelves  to  Alcibiades  •  who  having  conduded 
them  into  the  aflemblyof  the  people,  demanded  of  them, 
"  if  they  had  full  power  to  fettle  every  thing  in  difpute 
"  between  them  ?"  they  declared  they  had  not  ;  whereupon 
Alcibiades,  contrary  to  their  expedations,  changing  on  a 
hidden,  called  the  council  to  witnefs  their  declaration  be- 
fore them,  and  exhorted  the  people  "  to  give  no  credit  nor 
"Ib  much  as  a  hearing  tofuch  notorious  liars,  who  upon 
"  the  very  fame  fubjed  could  fay  one  thing  to-day,  and  to- 
"  morrow  affirm  the  contrary."    The  ambafladors  (as  we 
may  well   fuppofe)    were  furprized   and   confounded ; 
Nicias   himfelf  was  at  a   lofs   what  to  fay,    and  was 

ftruck 

(9)  He  was  not  fent  alone,  bnt  laid  before  them  all  the  demanib 
others  were  joined  with  him,  as  of  the  Athenians,  and  all  their 
•we  learn  from  Thucydides,  who  complaints,  and  concluded  with 
has  given  us  a  very  diftinft  ac-  telling  them,  "that  if  the  Laceds- 
countofthis  whole  affair.  "  monians  did  not  renounce  the 

"  alliance  they  had  lately  entered 

(')  In  the  firft  audience,  Nicias    "  into  with  the  Ecsotians,  who  had 

"  not 
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ftruck  with  wonder  and  amazement.  Immediately 
the  people  called  out  for  the  ambafladors  of  Argos  •  and 
were  for  entering  into  an  alliance  with  them.  But  that 
very  inftant  an  earthquake  happened,  which,  very  fea- 
fonably  for  Nicias,  broke  up  the  afiembly. 

The  next  day,  the  people  being  again  aflembled, 
Nicias  with  much  difficulty  prevailed  on  them  to  poft- 
pone  the  treaty  with  the  Argives  for  the  prefent,  and  to 
lend  (9)  him  ambaflador  to  Sparta,  in  which  cafe  he  af- 
fured  them  every  thing  fhould  be  determined  to  their 
fatisfaction. 

At  his  arrival  in  Sparta  he  was  honoured  and  re- 
fpefted  by  all  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  looked  on  him 
as  an  honeft  man,  and  one  who  had  exprefied  a  great 
deal  of  friendfhip  for  them  on  all  occafions.  Not- 
withftanding  this  (i)  he  had  no  fuccefs  in  his  negotia- 
tion ;  but  being  over-ruled  by  thofe  who  were  in  the 
intereft  of  the  Boeotians,  he  returned  as  he  came,  not 
only  with  reproach  and  difhonour,  but  even  in  fear  of 
the  refentment  of  the  Athenian,  who  were  enraged  at 
him  for  being  the  means  of  releafing  a  number  of  fuch 
confiderable  prifoners.  For  the  Spartans,  who  had 
been  brought  from  Pylos  to  Athens,  were  of  the  firft 
families  in  Sparta,  and  related  or  allied  to  perfons  of 
the  greateft  intereft  and  authority  in  the  city.  How- 
ever their  indignation  proceeded  no  further  againft 
him  than  to  make  choice  of  Alcibiades  for  their  General. 
At  the  fame  time  they  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Mantineans  and  Eleans,  who  had  deferted  the  Lacedae- 
monians, made  a  league  with  the  Argives,  and  fent 
fome  troops  to  Pylos  to  infeft  Laconia.  Thus  v/as  the 
war  again  renewed. 

The  enmity  between  Nicias  and  Alcibiades  was  at  the 
higheft  pitch,  when  the  Oftracifm  was  expecled.  It 

was 

"  not  been  comprifed  in  the  treaty  "  their  alliance  with  the  Boeoti- 

"  of  peace,  the  Athenians  would  "  ans  "      All    that   Nicias  could 

"  make  a  league  >vith  the  Argives  obtain  of  them,  that  it  might  no: 

"  and  their  allies."     i  he  Lacedac-  be  faid   he   returned  without  ef- 

monians  being  hurried  by  the  fac-  feeling  any  thing,  was,  that  they 

tion  of  one  of  the  Ephori,  replied,  once  more  fwore   to   the  obfer- 

"  That  they  would  not  renounce  vance  of  the  peace. 

B  b  z  CO  Thcfe 
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was  a  cuftom  with  the  Athenians  to  have  recourse  to 
this  at  different  periods,  when  they  had  a  mind  to  rid 
themfelves  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years  of  any  perfon 
whom  they  fufpeded  and  envied  for  his  reputation  or 
his  riches.  This  put  them  both  under  flrong  appre- 
henfions,  for  they  had  great  reafon  to  think  the  judg- 
ment would  fall  upon  one  of  them.  The  Athenians 
detefled  Alcibiades  for  his  intemperance  and  debauchery, 
and  feared  him  for  his  boldnefs  and  intrepidity,  as  we 
have  more  particularly  ihown  in  the  account  of  his  life. 
Nicias's  wealth  had  excited  their  envy  againfl  him,  which 
was  aggravated  by  his  auftere,  referved,  and  unsociable 
manner  of  life,  which  feemed  to  difcover  a  haughti- 
nefs  and  affectation  of  fuperiority  unbecoming  a  mem- 
ber of  a  popular  ftate.  Befides  he  had  oppofed  their 
darling  fchemes,  and  forced  them  againft  their  will 
upon  thofe  meafures  which  were  moft  beneficial  to  the 
publick  ;  and  this  made  him  ftill  more  odious.  In  a 
word,  the  city  was  divided  into  two  parties,  the  young 
men  who  were  fond  of  war,  and  the  old  men  and  more 
fedate  citizens  who  were  defirous  to  preferve  the  peace. 
The  firft  of  thefe  were  for  making  the  Oftracifm  fall 
upon  Nicias,  and  the  others  for  turning  it  againfl  Alci- 
biades. But  as  it  has  been  wellobferved 

Tbe  ivorft  get  honours  wbmfedition  reigns. 

Thus  it  fell  out  on  this  occafion.  The  city  being  di- 
vided into  factions,  made  room  for  the  advancement 
of  the  moft  infolent  and  profligate  of  mankind  ; 
amongft  whom  was  Hyperbolus  of  the  borough  of  Peri- 
t hoi's ;  a  man  not  prefuming  from  any  power  of  his 
own,  but  from  his  prefumption  rifing  into  power; 
and  by  the  honour  he  found  in  the  city,  becoming  a 
fcandal  to  it.  This  wretch  thinking  himfelf  out  of 
all  danger,  and  owing  his  fecurity  to  his  unworthinefs, 
as  indeed  he  was  fitter  for  the  gibbet  than  the  Oftra- 
cifm, flattered  himfelf  with  the  thoughts,  that  if  the 
lot  fell  either  on  Nicias  or  Alcibiades,  he  ftiould  be  able 
to  manage  a  party  againfl  him  that  efcaped.  He  was 
therefore  highly  pleaicd  at  this  diilenfion,  and  irritated 

the 
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the  people  againft  them  both.  But  Nicias  and  Alcibia- 
des  perceiving  his  malice,  had  a  private  meeting,  at 
which  they  agreed  to  unite  their  interefts,  fo  that  they 
both  efcaped,  and  the  fentence  fell  on  Hyperbolus. 

At  firft  the  people  laughed,  and  made  a  jeft  of  this  ; 
but  afterwards  they  confidered  it  in  another  view.  They 
were  extremely  provoked,  when  they  reflected  that  they 
had  difgraced  the  punifhment  by  inflicting  it  on  fo  un- 
worthy an  object;  that  it  was  proper  indeed  for  a  Thu- 
•eydides,  an  Ariftides,  and  others  of  like  eminence  and 
merit,  but  that  it  was  what  Hyperbolus  might  glory  in, 
fince  fee  received  the  fame  punifhment  for  his  crimes, 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  men  of  worth  for  their  vir- 
tues. This  is  what  Plato  the  comick  poet  alluded  to 
when  he  faid ; 

His  crimes,  indeed,  defertfd  the  fate  be  bore, 
Condemn  d  to  wander  from  bis  native Jbore. 
Tet  fure  tofucb  a  bafe  degenrate  jli.rue 
tfhe  Shell  not  punifhment  but  honour  gave, 
That  mark  for  dangerous  eminence  defign'4 
Illfuits  a  wretch  ofjuch  a  grov'ling  mind. 

And  indeed  no  perfon  ever  after  that  was  banifhed 
by  the  Oflracifm.  This  Hyperbolus  was  the  iaft,  and 
Hipparchus  the  Cholargian,  a  relation  of  the  tyrant,  was 
die  firit.  From  this  event  it  appears  that  fortune  is  in- 
comprehenfible,  and  above  the  reach  of  human  reafon- 
ing.  If  Nicias  had  fhared  in  the  danger  of  this  fen- 
tence  widi  Alcibiades,  one  of  thefe  two  things  mufthr.ve 
happened  ;  either  he  muft  have  prevailed  and  removed 
his  competitor,  by  which  means  he  would  have  remain- 
ed abfolute  in  Athens  4  or  he  muft  have  been  baniihed 
himfelf,  and  in  that  cafe  he  would  have  prevented  the 
calamities  which  happened  to  him  afterwards,  and 
would  have  preferved  the  reputation  of  a  wife  and  ex- 
perienced commander. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  what  Theophraftus  fays,  that 
Hyperbolus  was  banimed  when  Phseax,  not  Nicias  had 
the  conteft  with  Alcibiades ;  but  moil  authors  differ 
from  him. 

B  b  About 
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About  this  time  arrived  at  Athens  ambafTadors  from 
the  ./Egeftians  and  Leontines,  to  prefs  the  Athenians  to 
carry  the  war  into  Sicily.     Nicias  oppofed  this  expedi- 
tion with  all  his  might,   but  was  overpowered  by  the 
activity  and  ambition  of  Alcibiades,  who,  before  the 
day  appointed   for  the  affembly,  had    prepoflefled  the 
people,  and  puffed  them  up  with  vain  hopes  and  ima- 
ginations.    So  that  the  youth  in  their  places  of  exer- 
cife,  and  the  old  men    in  the  (hops  and   other    places 
where  they  met  for  converfation,  employed  themfelves 
in  drawing  maps  of  Sicily,  in  talking  of  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  fea  that  furrounds  it,  and  in  defcribing 
its  havens  and  that  part  of  the  coaft  which  is  oppofite 
to  Africa.     For  they  did  not  confider  Sicily  as  the  end 
of  the  conqueft,  but  thought  of  making  it  a  place  of 
.arms,  and  an  arfenal,  from    whence  they  might   carry 
the  war  againft  Carthage,  and  fo  make  themfelves  ma^ 
fters  of  Africa,  and  all  the  feas,  as  far  as  the  pillars  of 
Hercules. 

Whilft  their  thoughts  were  full  of  this  expedition, 
Nicias,  who  oppofed  it,  had  neither  the  people  nor  the 
nobility  to  fupport  him.  The  wealthy  were  afraid  that 
their  oppofition  might  be  ill  interpreted,  and  that  it 
would  be  thought  they  were  againft  it,  for  fear  of  be- 
ing engaged  in  the  fervice,  and  to  avoid  the  expence 
of  fitting  out  the  gallies.  This  made  them  acquiefce 
contrary  to  their  fentiments. 

Notvvithftanding  this,  Nicias  was  not  difcouraged, 
but  flill  perfifted  in  his  oppofition  •  and  when  the  A- 
thenians  had  pafTed  the  decree,  and  joined  in  the  fu- 
preme  command  with  Alcibiacies  and  Lamachus,  in  the 
very  next  afiembly  he  flood  up,  vehemently  proteft- 
ed  againft  the  undertaking,  and  reproached  Alcibiades 
for  having  out  of  a  view  to  his  own  intereft,  and  to  gra- 
tify his  ambition,  drawn  the  city  into  a  foreign  war, 
which  would  prove  fatal  to  the  commonwealth.  But  all 
he  could  fay  fignified  nothing ;  on  the  contrary,  from 
bis  great  experience  he  was  thought  the  fitteft  for 
the  employment,  and  the  people  built  their  hopes  of 
iupcefs  on  nothing  fo  much  as  his  caution  and  timi- 
dity 
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dity,  joined  with  Alcibiades's  bravery,  and  the  mildnefs 
of  Lamachus.  Befides,  one  of  the  Orators  named  De- 
moflratus  who  had  been  the  mofi  zealous  in  animating 
the  Athenians  to  this  expedition,  flood  up  and  faid,  "  he 
"  would  prevent  Nicias  from  urging  any  more  vain  ex- 
"  cufes,  and  thereupon  moved  that  the  Generals  might 
"  have  abfolute  power  at  home  and  abroad,  to  order 
"  and  aft  as  they  thought  fit  -,"  and  this  he  perfuaded 
the  people  to  pals  into  a  law. 

However,  the  priefls  are  faid  to  have  oppofed  this 
enterprize,  declaring  the  facrifices  to-  be  inaufpicious. 
But  Alcibiades  had  other  diviners  who  had  produced 
fome  old  Oracles,  foretelling  that  tl  the  Athenians  were 
"  to  get  great  renown  in  Sicily."  At  the  fame  time  fome 
perfons  who  had  been  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
brought  with  them  an  Oracle  which  declared  that  "  the 
"  Athenians  mould  take  all  the  Syracufans." 

They  who  knew  any  figns  that  were  unfavourable, 
concealed  them,  being  unwilling  to  be  foreboders  of 
evil ;  for  even  prodigies  that  were  obvious  and  plain, 
would  not  deter  the  people  ;  (2)  not  the  defacing  of  the 
Hermae,  all  which  were  maimed  in  one  night,  except 
that  called  the  Hermes  of  Andocides,  erected  by  the  tribe 
/Egeis,  and  placed  before  the  houfe  which  was  then 
in  the  poffeflion  of  Andocides.  Nor  what  was  perpe- 
trated on  the  altar  of  the  twelve  Gods-,  for  a  certain  man 
leaping  up  fuddenly,  and  then  placing  himfelf  aflride 
upon  it,  with  a  ftone  cut  off  his  privities.  There  flood 
in  the  temple  at  Delphi  a  golden  flatue  of  Minerva  placed 
on  a  palm-tree  of  brafs,  an  offering  which  the  city  of  A- 
thenshad  made  out  of  the  fpoils  taken  from  the  Medes. 
A  flight  of  crows  refled  upon  this  flatue,  pecked  it  for  fe- 
veral  days  together,  plucked  off  the  fruit  from  the  palm- 
tree,  which  was  of  gold,  and  flung  it  upon  the  ground, 
The  Athenians,  to  elude  thefe  preiages  faid,  "  that 
"  they  were  fictions  invented  by  the  Delphians,  who 
"  had  been  corrupted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Syracufe. 

The 

(z)  Thefe  Hermse,  or  ftatues  of    doors  of  their  houfes,  and   the 
Mercury,    were     fquare    figures,     gates  of  their  temples, 
placed  by   the  Athenians   at  the 

B  b  4  (3)  This 
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The  Athenians  had  been  directed  by  a  certain  Oracle 
to  remove  the  prieftefs  of  Minerva  from  Clazomenae  to 
Athens ;  accordingly  they  fent  for  her,  and  it  appear- 
ed that  her  name  was  Hefychia ;  fo  that  in  all  likeli- 
hood, the  meaning  of  that  Oracle  was  that  the  Athenians 
mould  be  quiet, 

The  aftrologer  Meton,  whether  he  was  terrified  at 
thefe  prefages,  or  whether  from  reafoning  and  conjec- 
ture only  he  was  doubtful  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  expedi- 
tion (wherein  he  himfelf  had  fome  command)  feigned 
himfelf  mad,  and  fet  his  houfe  on  fire.  Others  fay,  he 
did  not  counterfeit  madnefs,  but  fet  his  houfe  on  fire 
in  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  went  into  the  Fo-r 
rum  with  an  afpeft  of  great  diftrels,  and  befought  the 
people  in  confideration  of  his  misfortune,  to  releafe  his 
ion  from  the  fervice,  who  was  ordered  to  go  Captain 
of  a  galley-. 

(3)  The  genius  of  Socrates  did  on  this  occafion  by  the 
ufual  fisps  reveal  to  him  what  would  be  the  event  of 
that  expedition,  intimating  that  it  would  be  the  ruin  of 
the  commonwealth.  Socrates  imparted  this  to  his 
friends  and  acquaintance,  and  the  report  foon  became 
publick.  Many  were  much  troubled  and  difcouraged, 
becaufe  of  a  feiiival,  which  fell  out  at  the  time  when  the 
fleet  was  juft  ready  to  fail.  The  women  were  at  that 
very  time  celebrating  the  feaft  of  Adonis,  during  which 
the  ftreets  were  full  of  images  of  dead  men,  and  funeral 
proceflions,  and  rung  with  the  cries  and  lamentations  of 
thojfe  who  ailifted  at  the  folemnity  ;  fo  that  fuch  as  laid 
any  ftrefs  on  things  of  this  kind,  were  extremely  trou- 
bled, and  feared  left  all  thefe  warlike  preparations,  fo 
iplendici  and  fo  glorious,  mould  be  blafted  on  a  fudden, 
and  come  to  nothing. 

Njcias  inpppofmg  this  enterprize  while   it  was  under 
deliberation,  and  in  not  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  fo  elated 
by  vain  'hope§  pr  the  honour  of  being  appointed  com- 
mander, 

(3)  -This  is  what  Socrates  fays  f  the  great  blow  we  were  to  re- 

Wmfdf  in  the  Theages.    "  You  •'  ceive  in  that  ifland." 

"  aiay  Rill  learn  from  juany  of  our  (4)  Lamachusfaid,  "they  ought 

41  citizens     what    J    faid     upon  *' Jq  fteer  immediately  forSyracufe, 

•"  the  expedition  iuto  Sicjly,  and  •'  *nd 
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mander  as  ever  to  depart  from  his  opinion,  certainly 
fhowed  himfelf  a  wife  and  honed  man.  But  when  he 
faw  that  he  could  not  divert  the  people  from  the  war  by 
all  his  efforts,  nor  get  himfelf  exempted  from  the  com- 
mand by  all  his  entreaties,  but  that  he  was  thruft  into 
it  forcibly  and  againft  his  will,  hisgreat^eaution  and  ti- 
midity were  then  out  of  feafon  -,  it  was  childifn  in  him 
to  be  continually  looking  back  from  his  fhip,  and  ince£- 
fantly  repeating  that  he  had  been  over-ruled,  and  that 
the  war  was  undertaken  contrary  to  his  opinion.  This 
only  ferved  to  difhearten  his  collegues,  blunt  the  cou- 
rage of  his  troops,  and  deaden  in  them  that  fpirit  and 
confidence,  which  is  the  pledge  of  fuccefs  in  all  import- 
ant undertakings.  He  ought  rather  to  have  rufhed  upon 
the  enemy  immediately,  and  to  have  boldly  put  fortune's 
favour  to  the  trial.  (4)  Inftead  of  which,  when  Lama- 
chus  propofed  to  fail  directly  to  Syracufe,  and  give  the 
enemy  battle  under  the  walls  of  their  city,  and  Alcibi- 
ades  was  of  opinion,  that  they  mould  begin  by  drawing 
off  the  other  cities  from  the  Syracufans,  and  then  march 
againft  them  -,  Nicias  diflented  from  them  both,  and 
infifted.  that  they  (hould  cruize  around  the  ifland,  and 
alarm  the  coafts,  and  having  landed  a  fmall  fupply  of 
men  for  the  /Egeftians,  return  to  Athens.  Thus  he  di£- 
tracked  their  counfels,  and  funk  the  fpirits  of  the  fbldiers. 
The  Athenians  having  foon  after  this  recalled  Alci- 
biades,  and  ordered  him  home  to  take  his  trial,  Nicias, 
who  was  joined  indeed  with  another  in  commiflion, 
but  was  firft  in  authority,  for  the  moft  part  remained 
quite  inactive,  or  merely  cruized  about  the  coaft,  or 
wafted  his  time  in  fruitlefs  deliberations.  By  this 
means  that  vigorous  hope  and  expectation  which 
animated  his  troops  at  their  firft  fetting  out,  grew 
ftale  and  languid,  whilft  on  the  contrary,  the  fear  and 
terror  with  which  the  enemy  were  feized  at  the  firft  ap- 
pearance 


"  and  bring  the  enemy  to  an  en- 
*'  gagement  at  once  before  the 
"  walls,  whilft  they  were  in  a  fright, 
'•'  and  unprepared  to  receive  them. 
*l  Fpr  an  army  that  comes  unex- 


'  pe&edly  upon  the  enemy  is  al- 
'  ways   moft   terrible  ;  but  if  it 
4  be  expefted  long  before  it  ap- 
4  pears,  it  gives  them  time  to  re- 
cover themfelves  out  of  their 
fright, 
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pearance  of  fo  formidable  a  power  by  degrees  entirely 
wore  off 

It  is  true,  that  before  Alcibiades  was  recalled,  they 
advanced  wi  •  uxiy  gallies  towards  Syracufe,  fifty  of 
which  they  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  before  the  haven, 
and  the  other  ten  they  fent  in  to  take  a  view  of  the 
place.  Thefe  advancing  up  to  the  walls,  caufed  it  to 
be  proclaimed  by  a  herald,  (5)  "  that  the  Leontines  were 
"at  liberty  to  return,  and  take  pofleflion  of  their  city.'* 

This  fquadron  took  a  galley  of  the  enemy,  wherein 
they  found  certain  tablets,  on  which  was  fet  down  a  lift 
of  all  the  Syracufans,  according  to  their  tribes.  Thefe 
were  wont  to  be  laid  up  'remote  from  the  city,  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  but  were  now  brought  forth 
to  furnifh  a  muiler-roll  of  fuch  as  were  of  an  age  fit  to 
bear  arms.  Thefe  being  thus  taken  by  the  Athenians, 
and  carried  to  the  generals,  when  they  faw  fuch  a  vaft 
number  of  names,  the  diviners  put  an  unfortunate  con- 
ftrudtion  upon  it,  intimating,  that  thus  the  Oracle  was  ful- 
filled, which  had  foretold"  that  the  Athenians  fhouldtake 
"  all  the  Syracufans."  It  is  faid  indeed  that  this  Oracle 
was  literally  fulfilled  at  another  time,  when  Callippus, 
after  he  had  flain  Dion,  made  himfelf  matter  of  Syracufe. 

After  the  departure  of  Alcibiades,  and  fome  few  that 
attended  him,  Nicias  had  all  the  power  and  authority 
in  his  own  hands.  Lamachus  indeed  was  a  brave  and 
active  man,  and  very  ready  to  expofe  his  perfon  in  an 
engagement,  but  withal  fo  poor  and  indigent,  that 
whenever  he  returned  from  the  command  of  the  army, 
and  palled  his  accounts,  he  always  charged  the  publick 
with  a  fmall  fum  laid  out  for  cloaths  and  flioes.  But 
Nicias,  as  he  was  proud  of  his  many  other  high  quali- 
ties, fo  more  efpecially  of  his  dignity  and  riches.  It 
is  laid,  that  once,  upon  another  occafion,  when  he  and 

his 

"  fright,  and  encourages  them  to  Leontines  to  their  country,  in  vir- 
"  look  on  it  with  contempt  when  tue  of  the  relation  and  alliance 
"they  fee  it,  &c."  Thucid.  1.  vi.  between  them  ;  fo  that  all  the 

Leontines  that  were  then  in  Syra- 

(5)  They  ordered  it  to  be  pro-  cufe,  might  betake  themfelves 
claimed  by  a  herald,  that  the  A-  boldly  to  the  Athenians  their 
f  fienians  were  come  to  reftore  the  friends  and  benefadtors. 

(6)  He 
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his  collegues  were  fitting  together  in  council,  he  defired 
Sophocles  the  poet,  who  was  one  of  thofe  joined  in  com- 
miflion  with  him,  to  deliver  his  opinion  firft,  becaufehe 
was  the  eldeft.  "  I  am,  (replied  Sophocles,)  indeed  your 
"  fenior  in  point  of  years,  but  you  are  my  fuperior  in  point 
"of  merit  and  dignity."  Looking  therefore  on  Lamachus 
as  his  inferior,  though  he  was  an  abler  officer,  he  ma- 
naged the  war  in  a  dilatory  manner,  and  with  a  timor- 
ous circumfpe&ion,  failing  now  and  then  round  the 
ifland,  but  always  keeping  aloof  from  the  enemy,  which 
added  much  to  their  courage  and  confidence.  After 
this,  he  went  and  fat  down  before  Hybla,  a  town  of 
little  confequence  or  defence,  notwithltanding  which  he 
raifed  the  fiege  in  a  few  days,  which  made  him  dill 
more  defpifed  by  the  enemy  than  before.  At  laft,  he 
retired  to  Catana  without  having  performed  any  one 
action  but  the  demolifhing  Hyccara,  a  fmall  town  be- 
longing to  the  barbarians.  Here  it  is  faid,  Lais  the 
courtezan  being  then  very  young,  and  a  virgin,  was 
fold  among  other  captives,  and  carried  into  Pelopon- 
nefus. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fummer,  he  was  informed 
that  the  Syracufans,  taking  courage,  were  preparing  to 
attack  him,  and  ftrike  the  firft  blow  ;  and  the  cavalry 
had  already  advanced  with  great  infolence  to  infult  him 
in  his  camp,  afking  him,  "If  he  was  not  rather  come  to 
"  fettle  at  Catana,  than  to  reftore  the  Leontines  to  their 
"houfes  and  pofleflions  ?" 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Nicias  could  be  perfuaded 
on  this  occafion  to  fail  for  Syracufe.  But  as  he  wasdefi- 
rous  to  form  his  camp  before  the  place  without  molefta- 
tion,  (6)  he  fecretly  fent  a  man  from  Catana  to  Syracufe, 
who  was  to  act  the  part  of  a  deferter,  and  inform  the 
Syracufans,  that  if  they  had  a  mind  to  furprize  the  camp 
of  the  Athenians,  and  make  themfelves  matters  of  their 

arms 

(6)  He  knew  very  well,  as  Thu-  tended  to  march  by  land  ;   for  as 

cydides  tells  us,  that  it  would  be  he   had   no  cavalry  in  his  army, 

impoflible  for  him  to  fucceed,   if  and  the  enemy  were  provided  with 

he  attempted   a  defcent  upon   a  a  ftrong  and  well  disciplined  body 

people  who  were  prepared  to  re-  of  horfe,  he  muft  be  expofed  to  in- 

ceive  him,  much  lefs  if  he  pre-  finite  dangers. 

(7)  He 
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arms  and  baggage  they  muft  come  with  their  whole 
force  on  a  particular  day,  which  he  named  to  them  -, 
for  as  the  Athenians  fpent  moftof  their  time  in  the  city' 
thofe  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  in  the  intereft  of  the 
§yracufans,  had  agreed,  as  foon  as  they  appeared,  to 
feize  on  the  city  gates,  and  fet  fire  to  the  Athenian  fleet; 
that  the  number  of  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  this  un- 
dertaking was  very  great,  and  that  they  only  waited  for 
their  arrrival. 

This  was  the  only  warlike  exploit  of  confcquence  that 
he  performed  all  the  while  he  was  in  Sicily.  For  having 
by  this  ftratagem  enticed  the  enemy  out  of  the  city, 
which  was  left  deflitute,  and  defencelefs,  he  failed  di- 
rectly thither  from  Catana,  feized  at  once  on  all  the 
ports,  and  made  choice  of  an  advantageous  piece  of 
ground  for  his  encampment,  where  the  enemy  could 
not  annoy  him  with  that  in  which  their  chief  Strength 
confined,  and  from  whence  he  might  attack  them  with- 
out any  impediment  with  that,  wherein  he  placed  his 
greateft  confidence. 

When  the  Syracufans  returned  from  Catana,  and  drew 
up  in  order  of  battle  before  the  city  gates,  he  immedi- 
ately fallied  out  upon  them  and  defeated  them.  How- 
ever, he  flew  not  many  on  that  occafion,  for  the  horfe 
hindered  the  purfuit.  He  had  broken  down,  and  de- 
molifhed  all  the  bridges  that  lay  over  the  river,  which 
gave  occaf ion  to  Hermoc rates  General  of  the  Syracufans  to 
encourage  his  men  with  this  pleafant  remark,  "  that  the 
"  conduct  of  Nicias  was  very  ridiculous,  who  though  he 
"  was  at  the  head  of  an  army,  made  it  his  great  care  to  a- 
"  void  fighting,  as  if  fighting  was  not  the  bufmefs  he  came 
"  for."  However  this  defeat  of  their  forces  put  them  in- 
to fo  terrible  a  confirmation,  that  inftead  of  the  fifteen 
generals  then  in  commiffion,  they  chofe  three  others, 
whom  the  people  obliged  themfelves  by  oath  to  obey  in 
every  thing,  giving  them  a  full  power  to  refblve  a.nd  act 
as  they  thought  convenient. 

As  the  temper  of  Jupiter  Olympius  flood  near  the 
camp,  the  Athenians  were  very  defirous  to  take  it,  be- 
caufe  it  was  enriched  with  many  offerings  both  of  gold 
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and  filver.  Nicias  delayed  from  time  to  time  to  order 
any  troops  thither  to  feize  it,  and  thereby  gave  the  Sy- 
racufans  an  opportunity  of  fending  a  detachment  to  le- 
cure  it.  This  he  did  on  purpofe,  conceiving  that  if  the 
foldiers  were  fufTered  to  pillage  it,  the  publick  would 
receive  no  benefit  by  it,  and  the  guilt  of  facrilege  would 
fall  upon  him. 

The  news  of  the  late  victory  foon  fpread  over  all 
Sicily,  and  yet  Nicias  made  not  the  leaft  improvement  of 
it  ;  for  a  few  days  after  he  withdrew  his  troops  to  Na- 
xus,  where  the  army  lay  in  winter  quarters  at  a  vaft  ex- 
pence,  whilft  he  performed  only  a  few  inconfiderable 
actions,  with  the  aftiffcance  of  fome  Sicilians  that  had 
revolted  to  him.  So  that  the  Syracufans  who  were  by 
this  time  recovered  from  their  fright,  had  the  courage 
to  return  to  Catana.  where  they  ravaged  the  country, 
and  burnt  the  camp  of  the  Athenians.  The  blame  of  all 
this  was  laid  upon  Nicias,  who  was  always  reafbning, 
debating,  and  contriving,  when  he  fhould  have  been 
in  action ;  and  yet  when  once  he  was  engaged,  no  man 
could  find  fault  with  his  behaviour,  for  he  was  quick 
and  vigorous  in  executing,  though  he  was  flow  and  ti- 
morous in  refolving. 

Having  determined  to  return  with  his  army  before 
Syracufe,  he  executed  his  defign  with  ib  much  vigour 
and  celerity,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  fo  much  cau- 
tion and  fecurity,  that  he  arrived  with  his  gallies  at  the 
Peninfula  of  Thapfus,  made  a  defcent,  and  got  poflelllon 
of  the  fort  of  Epipolse,  before  the  enemy  had  the  leaft 
notice  of  his  motions.  On  this  occafion  he  defeated 
a  felect  body  of  infantry  that  was  fent  to  the  afiiit- 
ance  of  the  fort,  took  three  hundred  pri loners,  and 
routed  their  cavalry,  which  till  then  had  been  thought 
invincible. 

But  that  which  chiefly  aftonifhed  the  Syracufans,  ard 
(eeme<l  incredible  to  the  Grecians,  was  that  in  a  fhort 
fpace  of  time  he  encloled  Syracufe  within  a  wall,  a  city 
not  lefs  than  Athens,  but  far  more  difficult  to  be  en- 
clofed,  from  the  unevennefs  of  the  ground,  the  near- 
nefs  of  the  fea,  and  the  marfhes  that  lay  nigh  it.  Nct- 

withftandina 
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v/ithftanding  which  this  great  work  was  in  a  manner 
fimfhed,  though  Nicias  was  all  that  while  in  an  ill  ftate 
of  health,  from  the  pain  of  the  flone,  to  which  he  was 
fubject  ;  and  this  may  be  allowed  as  a  jufl  reafon  why 
that  wall  was  not  entirely  compleated.  For  my  part  I 
cannot  but  admire  the  indefatigable  care  of  the  General, 
as  well  as  the  exemplary  courage  of  the  foldiers  in  the 
many  fuccefsful  actions  wherein  they  were  engaged. 
Euripides  after  their  defeat  and  (laughter  honoured  their 
memory  with  this  elegy. 

Tbefe  eight  times  made  the  Syracufans  yield, 
though  all  the  Gods  flood  neuter  in  the  field. 

And  indeed  we  (hall  not  find  only  eight,  but  many 
more  victories  won  by  the  Athenians  over  the  Syracufans ; 
till  the  Gods  or  fortune  declared  againft  them,  and  gave 
them  a  check,  at  a  time  when  they  were  arrived  at  the 
higheft  point  of  their  power  and  greatnefs.  Nicias  was 
prefent  in  perfon  in  mod  of  thefe  actions,  in  which  he 
did  violence  to  his  conftitution.  But  when  his  diftem- 
per  encreafed,  and  became  very  acute,  he  was  forced 
to  keep  within  the  camp,  with  few  fervants  to  attend 
him. 

In  the  mean  time  Lamachus,  who  was  now  comman- 
der in  chief,  came  to  an  engagement  with  the  Syracuf- 
ans, who  were  drawing  a  crofs  wall  from  the  city  in 
order  to  hinder  the  Athenians  from  fmifhing  theirs.  The 
Athenians  having  the  advantage,  and  being  flullied  with 
victory,  purfued  the  Syracufans  too  far,  and  left  La- 
machus almoft  alone  to  iuflain  the  brunt  of  the  enemy's 
horfe,  who  were  coming  to  attack  him.  They  were 
commanded  by  Callicrates,  an  experienced  officer,  and 
a  perfon  of  diftinguifhed  courage.  This  man  advanced 
at  the  head  of  his  troop,  and  challenged  Lamachus, 
who  immediately  encountered  him,  and  received  the 
£rft  wound,  which  proved  mortal,  and  which  in  the 
very  inftart  he  returned  upon  his  adverfary,  (b  that 
they  both  fell  down,  and  died  together.  The  SyracuC- 
ans  remaining  mafters  of  the  body  and  arms  of  Lamachus, 
carried  them  off,  and  without  lofing  a  moment's  time, 

marched 
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marched  to  the  camp  of  the  Athenians,  where  Nicias  lay 
without  any  guards  to  defend  him.  However  as  foon 
as  he  was  informed  of  their  approach,  being  rouzed  by 
necelTity,  and  fenfible  of  the  danger  with  which  he  was 
threatened,  he  commanded  thofe  about  him  immedi- 
ately to  fet  fire  to  the  materials  under  the  wall,  which 
had  been  provided  for  the  engines,  and  to  the  engines 
themfelves.  This  put  a  flop  to  the  Syracufans,  and  laved 
Nicias,  together  with  the  camp,  and  all  the  treafure  of 
the  Athenians.  For  as  foon  as  they  beheld  the  flames 
rifing  in  vaft  columns  over  their  heads,  and  fpreading. 
on  every  fide,  they  were  terrified,  and  drew  off. 

After  this  action  Nicias  was  the  fole  commander,  and 
entertained  great  hopes  of  fuccefs.     For  many  of  the 
cities  revolted  to  him,  and  mips  arrived  from  all  parts 
with  provifions  for  his  army,  every  one  being  impatient 
to  declare  in  his  favour,    whilft  his  affairs  were  in  a 
profperous   conditipn.      So  that  the  Syracufens  them- 
felves, thinking  it  impoffible  to  hold  out  much  longer, 
offered  him  terms  of  accommodation.     And  when  Gy- 
lippus,    who  was  coming  to  their  relief  with   a  fleet 
from  Sparta,  was  informed  by  the  way  of  the  extremi- 
ties to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  of  the  wall  that 
had  hemmed  them  in,  he  continued  his  courfe  not  with 
any  defign  to  defend  Sicily,  which  he  gave  for  loft,  but 
to  preferve  the  cities  in  Italy,  if  at  leaft  he  came  not  too 
late   even  for  that   fervice.      For  fame  had  reported 
every  where,  that  the  Athenians  carried  all  before  them, 
and  that  they  v/ere  under  a  General  whom  prudence, 
feconded  by  fortune,   had  rendered  invincible.     Even 
Nicias  himfclf,  contrary  to  his  natural  temper,  prefum- 
ing  upon  his  forces  and  fuccefs,  but  efpecially  perfuaded 
by  the  intelligence  he  privately  received  from  Syracufe, 
that  the  city  would  foon  furrender  upon  terms,  was  not 
in  the  leaft  concerned  at  the  approach  of  Gylippus,  nor 
placed  any  guard  to  prevent  his  landing  ;   fo  that  in 
confequence  of  this  negligence  and  contempt,  the  Spar- 
tan General  eroded  the  ftrait,  and  landed  without  the 
knowledge  of  Nicias,  .or  any  of  the  Athenians,  at  a  great 
diilance  from  Syracufe,  and  foon  raifed  a  numerous  army. 

The 
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The  Syracufans  were  fo  ignorant  of  his  arrival,  and  fc* 
little  expected  him,  that  they  had  that  very  day  fum- 
moned  an  aflembly  to  regulate  the  articles  of  capitula^ 
tion,  which  they  were  to  prefent  to  Nicjas,  and  feveral 
were  already  met  prefling  difpatch,  that  every  thing 
might  be  fettled  before  the  wall  was  compleatly  finifh- 
ed  ;  for  there  remained  but  very  little  to  be  done,  and 
all  the  materials  lay  ready  upon  the  place. 

Juft  at  this  inftant  of  their  greateft  danger,  an  officer, 
called  Gongylus,  arrived  on  board  a  galley  from  Corinth* 
Immediately  upon  his  arrival  all  the  people  flocked  a- 
bout  him,  and  he  told  them,  that  Gylippus  was  hard 
by,  and  that  feveral  other  mips  were  following  with 
fuccours  to  relieve  them.  Whilft  the  Syracufans  were  in 
fufpenfe,  and  knew  not  how  to  give  credit  to  Gongylus, 
an  exprefs  arrived  from  Gylippus  with  orders  to  them  to 
march  out  and  meet  him.  At  this  they  took  heart,  and 
armed  immediately. 

As  foon  as  Gylippus  arrived  before  the  town,  he  drew  his 
troops  up  in  order  of  battle  ;  Niciasonhispart  did  the 
like,  and  the  two  armies  were  juft  ready  to  engage,  when 
Gylippus  laying  down  his  arms,  fent  a  herald  to  tell  the  A- 
thenians,  "That  if  they  would  quit  Sicily  they  might  re- 
"  tire  with  fecurity."  Nicias  would  not  vouchfafe  an  an- 
fwer  to  this  declaration,  but  fome  of  the  foldiers  fell  a 
laughing,  and  alked  the  herald,  "  If  the  fight  of  a  Lacedse- 
"  monian  cloak  and  flarThad  fofuddenly  mended  the  affairs 
"  of  the  Syracufans,  as  to  put  them  in  a  condition  todefpife 
"  the  Athenians,  who  had  very  lately  knocked  offthe  chains 
*'of  three  hundred  Spartans,  and  releafed  them,  who 
"  were  all  better  men,  and  wore  longer  locks  than  Gylippus? 
TimaEus  writes,  that  the  Sicilians  never  had  any  high  opi- 
nion of  Gylippus.  At  firft  they  laughed  at  him  for  his 
fhort  cloak  and  long  hair,  as  they  afterwards  hated  him 
for  his  avarice,  and  meannefs  of  fpirit.  And  yet  the  fame 
hiftorian  adds  afterwards,  that  as  (bon  as  Gylippus  ap- 
peared, they  all  flocked  about  him,  as  the  birds  do 

about 

(7)  He  was  fenfible  of  the  ill     before,  and  told  his  men  that  the 
difpofition  he  had  irsade  the  dar    late  defeat  WES  not  from  any  fault 

of 
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about  an  owl,  and  lifted  in  the  fervice.  And  this  is 
much  more  probable  than  what  we  faid  before  ^  for  in 
the  cloak  and  flaffthey  faw  the  dignity  of  Sparta,  and 
therefore  crowded  to  him  out  of  refpect  to  his  authori- 
ty. And  Thucydides  affirms,  that  all  the  work  was  done 
by  him  alone :  fo  does  Philiflus,  who  was  a  Syracufan, 
and  a  fpedtator  of  all  that  was  tranfadted. 

The  Athenians  had  the  advantage  in  the  firft  encoun- 
ter, and  flew  fome  of  the  Syracufans,  together  with 
Gongylus  of  Corinth.  But  the  next  day  Gylippus  mowed 
of  how  much  importance  it  is  to  have  a  ikilful  and  ex- 
perienced commander  •,  for  with  the  fame  arms,  the  fame 
horfes,  and  on  the  fame  fpot  of  ground,  (7)  by  changing 
only  the  order  of  the  battle,  he  overthrew  the  Atheni- 
ans ;  and  when  they  fled  to  their  camp,  he  fet  the  Syra- 
cufans to  work,  and  with  the  (lone  and'materiais  that  had 
been  brought  together  for  finifhing  the  wall  of  the  Athe- 
nians, he  built  a  crofs-wall  to  intercept  theirs  and  break 
it  down,  for  that  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  the  Athenians 
even  if  they  mould  gain  a  victory. 

The' Syracu fans  being  encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  man- 
ned feveral  gallies,  and  in  the  exeurfions  of  their  cavalry 
took  many  prifoners.  Gylippus  himfelf  vifited  the  towns, 
exhorting  them  to  join  with  him ;  they  all  liftened  to  him, 
and  readily  fupplied  him.  This  made  Nicias  relapfe  in- 
to his  former  diffidence,  and  reflecting  on  the  fudden 
change  of  affairs  he  became  difpirited,  and  wrote  to  the 
Athenians  defiring  them  "  either  to  fend  another  army 
"  into  Sicily,  or  withdraw  that  which  was  there,  and  at 
ft  the  fame  time  to  difcharge  him  from  the  command,  he 
"  being  no  longer  capable  of  the  fervice  by  reafon  of 
*'  his  infirmities." 

Before  the  Athenians  had  received  thefe  letters  they 
had  refolved  to  fend  another  army  into  Sicily  ;  but  fomc 
among  them  envying  Nicias  his  late  fuccefs,  retarded  the 
effects  of  that  refolution,  under  feveral  fpecious  pre- 
tences. But  now  his  misfortunes  wi ought  a  quite  con-i 

trary 

of  theirs,  but  from  his  own;   for     tween  walls  where  they  were  too 

having  ranged  them  in  battls  be-     much  ftraitened,   he  thereby  de- 
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trary  efTecl:,  for  they  immediately  decreed,  that  Demoft- 
henes  fhould  fail  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  fpring 
with  a  flrong  naval  force,  and  that  Eurymedon  mould 
proceed  inftantly  in  the  depth  of  winter  with  fix  gallies, 
and  with  pay  for  the  foldiers,  and  that  upon  his  arrival 
he  fhould  declare  Euthydemus  and  Menander,  two  of- 
ficers who  were  ferving  under  Nicias,  to  be  joint  com- 
manders with  him. 

In  the  mean  time  Nicias  was  at  once  attacked  both  by 
fea  and  land ;  at  firft  his  fleet  was  worfled  by  that  of 
Syracufe,  but  in  the  end  the  Athenians  prevailed,  and 
funk  and  deftroyed  many  of  the  enemy's  gallies.  He 
was  not  fo  fuccefsful  by  land  ;  for  not  being  able  to  pro- 
vide fuccours  in  time,  Gylippus  fell  upon  Plemmyrium 
and  took  it  at  the  firft  aflault ;  fo  that  he  became  mailer 
of  all  the  treafure  of  the  Athenians,  their  provifions,  and 
naval  ftores,  which  had  been  lodged  there.  Moft  of  the 
foldiers  in  the  garrifon  were  either  killed  or  taken.  But 
what  was  of  the  greater!  importance,  Nicias  by  the  lofs 
of  this  place  loft  the  convenience  of  his  convoys ;  for 
whilft  Plemmyrium  was  in  his  pofleflion  the  communi- 
cation was  fafe  and  eafy,  but  that  being  now  taken,  the 
pafTage  was  difficult  and  hazardous  ;  for  his  tranfports 
could  not  poflibly  pafs  without  fighting,  as  the  enemy's 
fhips  lay  at  anchor  under  that  fortrefs. 

Befides,  the  Syracufans  were  perfuadecl,  that  their  late 
defeat  was  not  owing  to  the  ftrength  and  fuperiority  of 
the  enemy,  but  only  to  their  own  diforderly  purlin t. 
Wherefore  they  refolved  upon  a  fecond  engagement, 
and  accordingly  fitted  out  another  fleet  more  numerous 
and  better  equipped  than  the  former.  But  Nicias  de- 
clined fighting,  and  declared,  that  at  a  time  when  they 
were  in  daily  expectation  of  a  frefh  fleet,  and  powerful 
reinforcements  which  Demofthenes  was  bringing  in  all 

hafte 

priveJ  them  of  the  ufe  of  their  made  ufe  of,  which  Plutarch  has 

cavaliy,  and  archers,  not  explained.  He  tells  us  that  A- 

(^i)  This  Arifton,  who  had  en-  riftonadvifed  the  captains  of  the 

teret:  lute  the  Syraculan    fervice,  gallies  to  {end  orders  into  the  city, 

was'hemoft   experienced  of  all  that  the  market  fliould  be  kept  up- 

tl.eir  pilots.    Thucydides  gives  us  on  the  ftrand,  that   fo  the  failors 

a*  account  of  the  ftratagem  he  might  land  and  refresh  themfelves^ 

tat 
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hafte  to  them,  it  was  madnefs  in  them  to  hazard  an  en» 
gagement  with  an  inferior  number  of  (hips,  and  thofe  ill 
provided.  ButMenander  and  Euthydemus,  being  puf* 
fed  up  with  their  new  authority,  refolved  upon  fome 
brave  action ;  wherein  they  might  be  beforehand  with 
Demofthenes,  and  outdo  even  Nicias.  Their  pretence 
was  the  honour  of  Athens  ;  and  they  maintained  that  it 
would  be  an  eternal  difgrace  to  their  country,  if  they 
declined  fighting  when  the  Syracufans  dared  them  to 
battle.  This  forced  Nicias  to  an  engagement,  wherein 
he  was  defeated  by  a  ftratagem  of  Arifton  (8)  the  Corin- 
thian, who  had  the  command  of  the  gallies  of  Syracufe, 
The  left  wing  of  the  Athenians  was  routed,  as  Thucy- 
dides  relates  it,  and  they  loft  great  numbers  of  their 
men,  and  feveral  gallies.  This  lofs  threw  Nicias  into 
the  greateft  conftemation.  He  confidered  that  he  was  not 
able  to  keep  his  ground  when  he  hacj  the  fole  command, 
and  was  now  in  a  worfe  ftate  than  ever  through  th§ 
obflinacy  of  his  collegues. 

In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  defcried  Demoflhenes  ri4-» 
ing  before  the  haven  with  a  very  magnificent  and  for~ 
midable  fleet ;  for  he  had  with  him  feventy-three  gallies 
(9),  on  board  of  which  were  five  thouiand  foot,  and  no 
lefs  than  three  thoufand  flingers  and  archers,  The  glit-r 
tering  of  their  armour,  the  wavering  of  the  dreamers, 
and  the  found  of  their  mufick,  gave  the  whole  an  air  of 
theatrical  magnificence,  and  feemed  contrived  on  pur- 
pofe  to  ftrike  the  enemy  with  terror  and  confufion. 

Thus  the  Syracufans  were  driven  back  to  their  fir  ft 
alarms  and  perplexities ;  they  faw  no  end  or  refpite  to 
their  calamities ;  all  their  pall  toils,  wounds  and  loiles 
feemed  now  unprofitable.  However  Nicias  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  pleafure  which  he  felt  at  the  arrival  of 
this  powerful  reinforcement  ^  for  in  his  firit  conference 

with, 

and  then  immediately  go  and  at-  returned  back  into  the  city  land* 

Mck  the  Athenians, who  would  not  ed  immediate!}',  and  went  to  din-» 

expert  them.  This  was  according-  ner  likewife;  and  whilft  they  were 

ly  put  in  execution.  All  the  fai'ors  thus  employed  the  enemy  re-ejn- 

v/ent  afTiore,  and  dined.    The  A-  barked,  and  attacked  them, 

thenians  being  hereby   deceived,  (9)  According  to  Diooorus  Sit 

and  concluding   that  they   were  culus,  the  nuuilej  v.as  31°. 

C  c  2  (0  He 
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with  Demofthenes,  he  found  him  bent  upon  attacking 
the  enemy  without  delay ;  he  was  for  hazarding  all  at 
once,  for  taking  Syracufe  by  aiTault,  and  returning 
then  to  Athens. 

Nicias,  amazed  and  terrified  at  this  precipitation  and 
temerity,  did  all  he  could  to  diffuade  him  from  an  ac- 
tion fo  rafh  and  defperate ;  he  reprefented  to  him  that 
nothing  could  annoy  the  enemy  fo  much  as  delay,  they 
being  then  in  want  of  money,  and  their  allies  being  ready 
to  forfake  them  ;  that  when  once  they  came  to  be  pinch- 
ed with  want,  they  would  fue  to  him  for  articles  of  ca- 
pitulation, as  they  had  done  before.  For  there  were  fome 
perfons  in  the  town  with  whom  he  carried  on  a  fecret 
correlpondence,  and  who  advifed  him  not  to  be  in 
hade,  telling  him  that  the  Syracufans  were  weary  of 
the  war,  and  difpleafcd  with  Gylippus,  and  that  when 
their  neceflities  came  to  grow  upon  them,  they  would 
furrender  at  difcretion. 

All  this  was  reprefented  by  Nicias,  not  in  plain  terms, 
but  by  obfcure  hints,  which  made  Demofthenes  and  the 
other  generals  impute  his  advice  to  cowardice.  They 
faid,  "  he  was  now  returning  to  his  former  affected  delays 
"  and  over-cautious  deliberations,  by  which  he  let  flip 
"  the  faired  opportunities  of  action,  and  fuffered  the  ar- 
"  dour  of  his  troops  to  cool  by  putting  off  all  his  enter- 
"  prizes  till  it  was  too  late,  and  till  he  was  become  con- 
"  temptible  to  the  enemy."  Upon  thefe  confiderations 
the  other  generals  joined  with  Demofthenes,  and  Nicias 
himfelf  was  atlaft  forced  to  comply. 

Hereupon  Demofthenes,  with  a  party  of  foot,  by  night 
made  an  aflault  upon  Epi poise-,  fome  of  the  enemy  he 
flew  ere  they  could  take  the  alarm  ;  the  reft:  who  defend- 
ed themfelves,  he  put  to  flight.  Nor  was  he  content  with 
this  advantage,  but  pufhed  on  further,  till  he  met  with 
the  Boeotians,  who  were  the  firft  that  formed,  and  who 
with  loud  fhouts,  leveling  their  fpcars  attacked  the  Athe- 
nians, and  made  a  great  (laughter  among  them.  The 
whole  army  was  immediately  in  the  utmoft  confternation  j 
they  who  ftill  kept  their  ground,  and  were  victorious, 
were  encountered  by  thofe  that  fled,  and  they  who  were 

marching 
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marching  down  from  Epipolaeto  fuftain  their  companions* 
being  repulfed  by  the  fugitives,  fell  foul  on  one  another, 
and  took  their  friends  for  their  enemies.     This  tumult 
and  confufion  reduced  the  Athenians  to  the  utmoft  dif- 
trefs  ;  and  their  danger  was  further  encreafed  by  the  im- 
poilibility  of  clearly  difcerning  objects   amid  the  gloom 
and  horrors  of  a  night,    which  though  not  totally  dark, 
yielded  only  a  faint  gleam  of  light  very  infufficient  for  a 
diflinct  view  of  any  thing.  For  the  moon  was  then  juft  let- 
ting, and  what  little  light  fhe  gave  was  rendered  ufelefs  by 
the  made  of  fo  many  bodies  and  weapons  moving  to  anci 
fro ;  (b  that  the  apprehenfion  of  an  enemy  made  even  a 
friend  fufpe&ed  and  feared.     Befide  this,   they  had  the 
moon  on  their  backs,  which  cafting  their  fhadows  before 
them,  both  hid  the  numbers  of  their  men,  and  the  glitter- 
ing of  their  armour  ;  whereas   the  reflection  of  the  light 
from  the  (hields  of  the  enemy ,  made  them  appear  more 
numerous,  and  better  armed  than  indeed  they  were.  At 
lad,  being  prefied  on  every  fide,  when  once  they  gave 
ground,  many  of  them  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
as  many  by  their  own.     Several  fell  headlong  down   the 
rocks,  others  were  difperfed,  and  ran  draggling  up  and 
down  in  the  fields,  where  they  were  picked  up  the  next 
morning  by  the  enemy's  horfe,  and  put  to  the  fworcj.  The 
Athenians  loft  two  thoufand  men  in  this  action  ;  very  few 
efcaped,  and  ret urnedfafe  with  their  armstotheircompa- 
nions. 

Nicias,  being  exceedingly  afflicted  at  this  difafler,  which 
Indeed  he  had  forefeen,  loudly  inveighed  againfl  the  ralh- 
nefs  and  precipitation  of  Demofthenes ;  but  he,  after  he 
had  juftified  himfelf  in  the  beft  manner  he  could,  gave  his 
opinion,  "  That  they  mould  immediately  embark,  and 
u  depart,  for  they  were  to  expect  no  other  army,  and  it 
"  was  impoiTible  for  them  to  beat  the  enemy  with  that  they 
"  had  i  that  in  cafe  they  did  beat  them,  yet  they  would 
*'  be  under  a  neceffity  of  abandoning  a  place,  which  it 
"  was  well  known,  was  alv/ays  unhealthy  for  an  army,  and 
<e  efpecially  deftru&ive  in  that  feafon  of  the  year,  as  they 
"  found  to  their  coft."  For  it  was  then  the  beginning  of 

tJ  •*  j 

autumn,  and  many  of  the  foldiers  were  fick,  and  all  of 
them  difpihted.  C  c  3 
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But  Nicias  could  not  bear  to  hear  of  an  embarkation  ^ 
not  that  he  did  not  fear  the  Syracufans,  but  lie  was  more 
afraid  of  the  Athenians,  their  tribunals  and  accufations, 
He  therefore  maintained,  "  That  they  might  remain  in 
ic  their  prefent  camp  without  any  danger,  and  that  at  the 
*c  worft  it  was  better  to  fall  by  the  hands  of  their  enemies, 
"  than  by  thofe  of  their  own  citizens."  In  this  he  was  of 
^n  opinion  quite  different  from  that  of  Leo  of  Byzantium, 
who  lo:ig  after  the  days  of  Nicias,  faid  to  his  citizens,  "I 
w  had  rather  fall  by  you  than  with  you."  Nicias  ad- 
ded)  u  That  they  might  at  their  leifure  confider  what  o- 
"  ther  fituation  would  be  moft  commodious  for  the  army." 

Nicias  having  declared  his  fentiments  in  theie  terms, 
Derriofthenesj  who  had  no  reafon  to  value  himfelf  upon 
his  former  advice,  durfl  not  oppofe  it.  The  other  officers 
imagined  that  Nicias  had  fome  private  intelligence, 
which  fed  his  hopes,  and  made  him  fo  ftrenuoufly  oppofe 
a  retreat  ^  fo  that  they  likewife  fubmitted  to  his  opinion. 
But  frefh  forces  arriving  foon  after  at  Syracufe,  and  the 
contagion  fpreading  in  the  camp  of  the  Athenians,  Ni- 
Cias  changed  his  opinion,  and  joined  with  thofe  who  were 
for  a  retreat.  Accordingly  he  commanded  the  foldiers 
to  be  in  readinefs  to  embark. 

When  the  proper  difpofitions  were  made,  and  they 
juii  ready  to  go  aboard,  without  being  in  the  leaft  ob- 
ferved  or  fufpected  by  the  enemy,  the  moon  on  a  fud- 
den  in  the  dead  of  the  night  was  eclipfed,  to  the  great 
terror  of  Nicias  and  the  reft,  who  out  of  ignorance,  or 
fuperftition,  were  aftonifhed  and  terrified  at  fuch  appear- 
ances. For  as  for  the  ecliple  of  the  fun,  which  happens 
during  the  time  of  the  conjunction,  they  could  in  fome 
meaiure  account  for  that,  for  even  the  ordinary  people 
knew  that  the  interpofition  of  the  moon  was  the  occafion 
of  it :  but  for  the  ecliple  of  the  moon,  they  knew  not 

by 

(i)  He  was  at  that  time   fo  far  Olympiad,  and  Nicias  was  killed 

from  being  an  author  of  any  an-  the  fourth  year  of  the  ninety  fuft, 

tiquity,  that  he  flouriflied    in  the  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  A- 

days  of  Pericles,  and  was  contem-  naxagoras,  and   this  is   the  reafon 

porary  with  Nicias,  for  he  died  that  the  works  of  that  philofopher 

the  fit  ft  ytar  of  the  eighty-eighth  were  not  then  much  known.  See 

a  further 
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by  the  interpolation  of  what  body  it  happened,  nor  how 
it  could  come  to  pafs  that  being  at  the  full,  it  fhould  all 
on  a  fudden  be  darkened,  and  aflume  fuch  a  variety  of 
colours.  They  confidered  this  appearance  therefore, 
as  fomething  fupernatural,  and  the  forerunner  of  fome 
grievous  calamities,  with  which  the  Gods  threatened 
mankind. 

Anaxagoras  was  the  firft  who  with  great  perfpicuity 
and  certainty,  fhowed  how  the  moon  came  to  be  illu- 
minated and  overfhadowed.  (i)  But  he  was  an  author 
of  no  antiquity,  nor  were  his  writings  much  known  ; 
for  they  were  in  the  hands  only  of  a  few,  who  did  not 
communicate  them  but  to  perfons  in  whom  they  could 
confide,  and  that  with  much  fecrecy  and  precaution. 
(2)  For  the  people  had  an  averfion  to  natural  philofophers, 
and  fuch  as  were  then  called  Meteorolefchae,  that  is, 
"  thofe  who  difcourfe  upon  meteors,"  fuppofirg  that  they 
leifened  the  divine  power,  by  deducing  things  from  na  • 
tural  undefigning  caufes  and  an  inevitable  receflity. 

Protagoras  was  banifhed  Athens  for  maintaining  this 
doctrine  ^  and  Anaxagoras  was  thrown  into  prifon,  out 
of  which  Pericles  was  forced  to  make  ufe  of  all  his  inte- 
reft  and  authority  to  releafe  him  ;  and  even  Socrates, 
though  he  meddled  not  at  all  with  that  fort  of  learning, 
yet  v/as  put  to  death  on  account  of  his  philofophy.  At 
length  his  difciple  Plato,  whofe  doctrine  gained  great 
authority  from  his  exemplary  life,  and  from  his  fubmit- 
ting  natural  neceffity  to  a  divine  principle,  wiped  off 
the  obloquy  and  reproach  which  had  been  caft  upon 
thofe  contemplations,  and  brought  the  ftudy  of  the  ma 
thematicks  into  reputation.  Wherefore  his  friend  Dion, 
though  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon  happened  juil  at  the 
time  when  he  was  ready  to  fail  from  Zacynthus  againft 
Dionyfms,  yet  v/as  not  at  all  difmayed  at  it,  but  proceed- 
ing 

a  further  account  of  him   in    the     of  fearching  with  a  criiniral  ru- 
Hieof  Pericles.     Vol.  II.  riofity  into  what  was  doing  in  the 

heavens,  and  penetrating  into  the 

(OThis  appears  from  the  works     abyfTes  of  the  earth  ;  as  Socrates 
of  Plato,  and  from   the  death  of    himltlf  relates  it  in  his  apology 
Socrates,  WJM  had  been  arcufed 

C  c  4  (3)  Thu- 
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ing  on  his  voyage,  landed  in  Sicily,    and  expelled   the 
tyrant. 

But  Nicias  was  fb  unfortunate  in  this  conjuncture  as  to 
have  no  diviner  with  him  of  experience  and  ability ; 
Stilbides,  who  attended  him  into  Sicily,  and  had  much 
weaned  him  from  his  fuperftition,  happening  to  die 
fome  time  before.  For  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  as 
Philochorus  has  obferved,  could  not  be  ominous  to  thofe 
who  were  flying,  but  on  the  contrary  favourable  ;  for 
thofe  things  which  we  do  with  fear,  Hand  in  need  of 
darknefs  to  conceal  them,  the  light  in  that  cafe  being  a 
mod  formidable  enemy.  Befides  it  never  was  ufual 
after  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  or  moon  to  obferve  thofe  lu- 
minaries, and  abilain  from  action  for  above  three  days 
together,  as  Anticlides  has  obferved  in  his  commenta- 
ries :  whereas  Nicias  was  for  waiting  (3)  another  entire 
revolution  of  the  moon,  as  if  he  could  not  perceive  her 
as  clear  and  bright  as  ever  the  moment  fhe  pafled  the 
fhadow  occafioned  by  the  interpofition  of  the  earth. 
Wherefore  in  a  fuperftitious  manner  abandoning  almofl 
all  other  cares,  he  employed  himfelf  in  facrificing ;  till 
the  enemy  came  upon  him,  and  with  their  land  forces 
attacked  his  camp,  and  ranged  their  fleet  in  a  circle 
round  the  harbour.  Nor  did  the  men  only  from  their 
gallies  infult  him,  but  even  the  fifher  boys  in  ikiffs  and 
boats  rowed  up  to  the  fhips  of  the  Athenians,  challenging 
them  to  fight,  and  loading  them  with  the  moft  con- 
temptuous language. 

One  of  thefe  youths  of  noble  parentage  called  Hera- 
elides,  advancing,  too  far,  had  like  to  have  been  taken 
by  one  of  the  Athenian  gallies  that  chafed  him.  His 
uncle  Pollichus  being  in  great  pain  for  him,  went  to  his 
afliftance  with  ten  gallies,  which  were  under  his  com- 
mand. Thofe  in  the  other  gallies,  being  as  much  con- 
cerned for  him  as  he  was  for  his  nephew,  advanced  to 
fupport  him.  This  brought  on  a  general  engagement, 
which  was  very  fharp  and  obflinate  ;  but  in  the  end,  the 

Syracufans 

(3)  Thucidides  fays  he  was  for  waiting  "  three  times  nine  days"  by 
the  direction  of  his  diviners. 

(4)  He 
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Syracufans  had  the  advantage,  and  the  Athenians  left  a 
great  number  of  men,  among  whom  was  Eurymcdon. 

Hereupon  the  Athenian  foldiers  had  no  patience  to 
flay  longer,  but  mutinied  againft  their  officers,  requir- 
ing them  to  depart  by  land  -,  for  the  Syracufans  had  im- 
mediately upon  their  victory  blocked  up  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour.  But  Nicias  could  not  be  brought  to 
confent  to  this,  for  he  thought  it  a  fhameful  thing  to 
leave  fo  many  fhips  of  burden,  and  near  two  hundred 
gallies,  as  a  prey  to  the  enemy.  Wherefore  caufing  the 
flower  of  his  infantry  and  the  ableft  of  thofe  who  fought 
with  javelins  to  embark,  he  manned  a  hundred  and  ten 
gallies,  for  the  reft  wanted  oars.  The  remainder  of  his 
army  he  pofted  along  the  fea-fide,  abandoning  his 
camp,  and  the  walls  which  extended  as  far  as  the  temple 
of  Hercules.  Wherefore  the  Syracufans,  who  had  it  not 
in  their  power  for  fome  time  before  to  perform  their 
ufual  facrifices  to  that  God,  immediately  fent  thither 
their  priefts  and  generals,  to  acquit  themfelves  of  that 
duty. 

When  the  troops  were  embarked,  thedivinersaflured 
the  Syracufans  from  the  entrails  of  their  victims,  that 
glory  and  conqueft  attended  them,  provided  they  were 
not  the  aggreffors,  but  kept  upon  the  defenfive  -,  for 
Hercules  himfelf,  they  faid,  accomplifhed  his  labours, 
and  obtained  his  victories  by  keeping  upon  the  defenfive, 
and  repelling  the  violence  that  was  offered  him.  Thus 
encouraged,  they  rowed  towards  the  enemy.  This 
battle  proved  more  obftinate  and  bloody  than  any  of 
the  former,  and  raifed  no  lefs  concern  and  paflion  in  the 
two  armies  who  beheld  it  from  the  fhore,  than  in  thofe 
who  were  actually  engaged  in  it ;  for  they  had  a  diftinct 
view  of  the  whole  fight,  which  was  confined  to  a  narrow 
fpace,  and  the  turns  were  many  and  unexpected.  The 
Athenians  fuffered  no  lefs  from  their  own  fleet  than  from 
the  enemy.  For  their  fhips  were  all  crouded  together, 
and  were  befides  heavy  and  unwieldy,  while  thofe  of 
the  enemy  were  light  and  nimble,  fo  that  they  could 
cafily  change  their  fituation,  and  attack  the  Athenians 
on  all  fides.  They  were  aflauited  with  a  mower  of 

ftones, 
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flones,  which  never  failed  to  hit  them  from  whatever 
part  they  were  difcharged;  this  they  anfwered  only  with 
darts  and  arrows,  the  flight  of  which  was  diverted  by 
the  working  of  tiie  fhip,  fo  that  few  of  them  could 
reach  the  mark  at  which  they  were  levelled.  Herein 
the  enemy  followed  the  advice  of  Arifton,  the  Corinthian, 
who  after  he  had  given  great  proofs  of  his  courage  and 
ability,  fell  in  the  very  inftant  when  victory  was  de- 
claring for  the  Syracufans. 

After  this  great  defeat,  and  the  lofs  of  fo  many  Athe- 
nians, their  flight  was  cut  off  by  fea,  and  their  fafety 
by  land  very  uncertain.  The  fenfe  of  this  threw  them 
into  fuch  a  defpondency,  that  they  never  offered  to  re- 
pel the  enemy  when  they  approached  to  tow  off  theit 
gallies ;  they  did  not  fo  much  as  demand  their  dead, 
thinking  their  want  of  burial  a  lefs  calamity,  than  the 
leaving  their  fick  and  wounded  behind  them.  All 
this  they  had  before  their  eyes,  but  they  found  them- 
felves  in  a  ftilL  more  deplorable  condition.  They  faw  they 
could  not  avoid  the  fame  fate,  and  that  it  would  come 
upon  them  after  they  had  fuffered  many  more  diftrefies. 
As  the  Athenians  were  preparing  to  take  the  benefit  of 
the  night,  and  retire  by  land,  Gylippus  obferving  the 
Syracufans  employed  in  facrificing  and  drinking,  on  ac- 
count of  the  vidtory,  and  becaufe  the  feftival  of  Her- 
cules happened  on  that  very  day,  concluded  that  it  was 
not  in  his  power  either  to  perfuade  or  force  them  to 
take  arms,  and  fall  upon  the  Athenians  as  they  were 
drawing  off  Whilft  he  was  under  this  perplexity,  Her- 
mocrates  (4)  contrived  the  following  ftratagem.  He  fent 
ibme  perions  in  whom  he  could  confide  to  Nicias,  who 
told  him  "  they  came  from  thofe  friends  of  his,  with 
"  whom  he  had  held  a  fecret  correfpondence  during  the 
"  whole  courfe  of  the  war,  and  that  they  were  ordered 
"  to  caution  him  againfl  making  any  motions  that 
"  night,  becaufe  the  Syracufans  lay  in  ambufh  for 
"  him,  and  had  befet  all  the  ways."  Nicias  being 

caught 

(4)  He  was  fenfible  of  what  at  the  head  of  fuch  an  army  as 
fconfequence  it  would  be  to  pre-  he  ft  ill  had  under  his  command  ; 
vent  Nicias  from  retiring  by  land  for  it  Confifted,  aftet  all  his  lofles, 

of 
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caught  by  this  ftratagem,  remained  in  his  camp,  ar.d 
through  this  falfe  apprehenfion  of  danger  expofed 
himfelf  to  that  deftruction  which  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  avoid ;  for  early  the  next  morning  the  enemy 
fecured  all  the  difficult  pafles,  fortified  thofe  places  of 
the  rivers  which  were  fordable,  broke  down  the  bridges, 
and  pofled  parties  of  hcrfe  in  the  flat  part  of  the  coun- 
try, fb  that  it  was  impoilible  for  the  Athenians  to  ftir 
without  righting.  They  remained  that  day  and  the 
night  following  in  their  former  fituation,  and  when  they 
began  to  move,  they  filled  the  air  with  loud  outcries 
and  lamentations,  as  if  they  were  not  quitting  an  ene- 
my's country,  but  their  native  habitations,  fo  much 
were  they  afflicted  not  only  on  account  of  the  p  retting 
want  to  which  they  were  reduced,  but  for  the  fake 
of  their  friends  and  companions,  who  through  ficknefs, 
or  the  wounds  they  had  received,  were  not  able  to  fol- 
low them,  and  were  therefore  necelfarily  to  be  left  be- 
hind. And  yet  even  m  this  deplorable  ftate,  they 
deemed  their  prefent  fufferings  much  lighter  than  thole 
they  expected. 

But  of  all  the  melancholy  objects  with  which  the 
camp  abounded,  that  which  moil  excited  companion, 
was  Nicias  himfelf,  labouring  under  his  diftemper,  un- 
defervedly  reduced  to  the  lalt  extremities,  and  in  want 
of  things  the  mod  neceilary  at  a  time  when  his  a»e  and 
infirmities  required  peculiar  care  and  indulgence.  And 
yet  notvvithflanding  his  great  weaknefs,  he  underwent 
with  courage  and  patience  what  many  in  a  perfect  ftate 
of  health  would  think  infupportable  ;  and  it  was  very 
obvious  that  it  was  not  for  his  own  fake,  or  out  of  any 
fondnels  of  life,  that  he  bore  up  under  fuch  a  burden, 
but  that  for  the  fake  of  thofe  under  his  command,  he 
endeavoured  to  keep  hope  alive.  And  whilft  the  reft 
wept  and  lamented,  and  abandoned  themfelves  to  grief 
and  defpair,  if  at  any  time  he  was  farced  to  drop  a 
tear,  it  was  manifeil  that  the  caufe  of  it  was  the- reflec- 
tion 

of  near  forty  thoufand  men.  If  of  Sicily,  they  might  have  proved 
fuch  a  body  fliould  fettle,  and  very  formidable  'to  the  Syiacu- 
fortify  themfelves  in  any  corner  fans. 

(S)  Dio- 
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tion  on  the  ignominy  and  difhonour  which  was  the 
confequence  of  an  expedition  from  which  he  had  pro- 
mifed  himfelf  fo  much  glory  and  renown. 

But  if  the  fight  of  his  prefent  calamities  moved  com- 
paflion,  that  compaflion  was  infinitely  augmented  when 
they  called  to  mind  his  many  fpeeches  and  remon- 
flrances  at  Athens,  to  difliiade  the  Athenians  from  that 
undertaking.  This  confideration  convinced  them  ftill 
more  that  he  was  a  guiltlefs  fufferer.  All  hope  and 
confidence  in  the  Gods  vanifhed,  when  they  beheld  a 
perfon  remarkable  for  his  piety,  and  who  had  often 
performed  fuch  magnificent  acts  of  devotion,  as  fevercly 
treated  by  fortune  as  the  moft  profligate  wretch  in  the 
army. 

Nicias  however  endeavoured  all  the  while,  by  his 
voice,  his  countenance,  and  mild  behaviour,  to  fhow 
that  he  did  not  fink  under  his  misfortunes.  During  a 
march  of  eight  days  together,  though  he  was  harrafTed, 
attacked,  and  wounded  by  the  enemy,  yet  he  prefei  ved 
the  body  under  his  command  entire ;  till  Demofthenes, 
who  followed  in  the  rear,  was  taken  prifoner  with  all 
his  party.  They  were  furrounded  by  the  enemy  in  a 
fmall  village  called  Polyzelia,  where  he  defended  him- 
felf for  fbme  time  with  great  courage  and  refolution  ; 
but  when  he  found  it  to  no  purpofe,  he  ftabbed  himfelf 
with  his  own  fword,  though  the  wound  did  not  prove 
mortal,  as  the  enemy  immediately  ruftied  in  upon  him, 
and  feized  him. 

Some  of  the  Syracufan  cavalry  came  up,  and  acquainted 
Nicias  with  this  terrible  difafter.  Upon  this  he  fent 
(bme  of  his  own  horfe  for  a  more  perfect  information  ; 
when  they  were  returned,  and  he  was  convinced  of  the 
truth,  then  he  fent  to  demand  a  truce  of  Gylippus,  and 
propofed,  that  the  Athenians  might  be  fuffered  to  de- 
part in  fafety  out  of  Sicily,  and  that  hoflages  fhould  be 
given  for  paying  to  the  Syracufans  all  the  charges  they 
had  been  at  during  the  war.  The  Syracufans  rejected 
the  propofition  with  great  difdain  and  infolence,  ac- 
companied their  refufal  with  feoffs  and  menaces,  and 
then  renewed  the  charge. 

Though 
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Though  Nicias  was  deftitute  of  all  conveniencies  and 
neceflaries,  and  was  conftantly  expofed  to  the  enemy's 
weapons,  yet  he  made  good  his  retreat  all  that  night, 
and  the  next  day  arrived  at  the  river  Afmarus.  There 
the  Syracufans  coming  up  to  him,  forced  many  of  the 
Athenians  headlong  into  the  ftream,  whither  others 
ready  to  die  with  third  had  impatiently  flung  themfelves 
before,  who  were  inhumanly  mafTacred  whild  they  were 
drinking.  The  Syracufans  continued  the  (laughter,  till 
Nicias  throwing  himfelf  at  the  knees  of  Gylippus  faid, 
"  In  the  midilof  victory,  O  Gylippus,  furTer  yourfelf  to 
"  be  touched  with  pity,  not  of  me,  whom  an  excefs  of 
"  mifery  has  made  famous,  but  of  thefe  unhappy  Athe- 
*'  nians.  Confider  how  uncertain  the  fortune  of  war  is, 
"  and  do  not  forget  that  the  Athenians,  whenever  they 
"  fucceeded  againft  the  Lacedaemonians,  always  ufed 
"  their  victories  with  moderation  and  generality." 

Gylippus  was  ftruck  at  the  fight  of  Nicias,  and  at 
what  he  had  fpoken,  arid  felt  fome  fentiments  of  com- 
paffion.  He  remembered  that  Nicias  had  done  the  La- 
cedaemonians many  good  offices  in  the  late  treaty ;  be- 
fides,  he  thought  nothing  could  contribute  more  to  his 
glory,  than  to  have  two  of  the  enemy's  generals  his 
prifoners.  He  therefore  raifed  up  Nicias,  comforted 
him,  and  gave  orders  to  fpare  the  Athenians  that  were 
remaining ;  but  the  word  of  command  being  commu- 
nicated (lowly,  the  (lain  were  much  more  in  number 
than  the  prifoners,  though  the  foldiers  had  fecreted  feve- 
ral  unknown  to  their  officers. 

After  they  had  brought  together  all  the  prifoners 
that  they  could  find,  they  adorned  the  tailed  and  mod 
beautiful  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  the  arms 
of  the  captives.  Then  crowning  themfelves  with  gar- 
lands, drefling  their  own  horfes  in  their  fined  furniture, 
and  cropping  thofe  of  the  enemy,  they  returned  to  the 
city,  where  they  made  a  triumphant  entry,  having  put 
a  glorious  end  to  a  war,  the  mod  defperate  of  any  that 
had  ever  been  carried  on  by  Greeks  againd  Greeks, 
and  obtained  by  their  valour  and  refoiution  a  mod 
fignal  and  compleat  victory. 

As 
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As  foon  as  they  had  made  their  entry,  a  general  aC- 
fembly  was  called  of  all  the  Syracufans  and  their  con- 
federates, in  which  Eurycles  (5)  the  Orator  propofed  the 
following  decree :  "  That  the  day  on  which  Nicias  was 
"  taken  fhould  be  obferved  as  a  folemn  feftival,  at  which 
"  they  fhould  reft  from  all  manner  of  work,  and  offer  up 
"  facrifices,  and  that  the  feaft  fhould  be  called  Afmaria, 
"  from  the  name  of  the  river  where  he  furrendered."  This 
was  the  twenty-feventhdayof  the  month  Carneus,  called 
by  the  Athenians,  Metagitnion  [  Auguft].  He  propofed  be- 
fides  "  that  the  fervants  of  the  Athenians,  and  all  their  allies 
44  mould  be  fold  at  publick  auction  ;  that  the  Athenians 
"  themfelves,  and  as  many  Sicilians  as  had  embraced  their 
"party  fhould  be  fent  prifoners  to  the  quarries,  except  the 
"  two  generals,  who  were  immediately  to  be  put  to  death.'* 

While  this- decree  was  paffing,  Hermocrates  flood  up, 
and  faid,  "  That  victory  well  ufed  was  more  glorious  than 
"  victory  itfelf ;"  but  thefe  words  were  received  with  a 
general  uproar  in  the  aflembly  -,  and  when  Gylippus  re- 
quired the  two  Generals  to  be  delivered  up  to  him, 
to  be  carried  by  him  to  Sparta,  the  Syracufans,  puffed 
up  with  their  good  fortune,  treated  him  with  great  in- 
folence  and  contempt.  They  had  before  this  been 
difgufled  at  him  for  his  haughtinefs  and  Laconick  au- 
fterity.  And  Timseus  fays  that  they  were  offended  at 
his  fordid  avarice,  which  vice  he  inherited  from  his 
father  Cleandrides,  who  had  been  convicted  of  bribery 
and  banifhed  ;  and  Gylippus  himfelf  having  afterwards 
embezzled  thirty  talents  of  the  thoufand  which  Ly- 
fander  had  fent  by  him  to  Sparta,  and  hid  them  under  the 
tiles  of  his  houfe,  was  forced  to  fly  his  country  with 
ignominy,  as  we  have  more  fully  related  in  the  life  of 
Lyfandcr.  Timxus  does  not  fay,  that  Demoflhenes  and 
Nicias  were  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  Syracufans,  as 
Thucydides  and  Philiflus  write,  but  that  before  the  af- 
fembly  was  broke  up,  Hermocrates  fent  to  inform  them 
of  what  was  palling  by  one  of  his  confidents,  who 

was 

(5)  Diodorus  Siculus  calls  him     where  they   lay   expofed  to    the 

Diodes.  air  for  eight    months  crouded  to- 

('-)  They  were  in  {bait  places,    gether,  burnt  up  at  firft  by  the 

heat, 
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was  admitted  to  them  by  the  guards,  and  that  upon 
his  information  the;,  flew  themfelves.  Their  bodies 
wei-e  thrown  out,  a-d  lay  a  lor.g  lime  at  the  prifon 
door,  to  be  \t.;  ved  by  e\ery  one  that  pleafed.  I  have 
been  told,  that  even  at  this  day  there  is  fhown  in  the 
temple  of  Syracuie  a  fhield,  which  they  fay  was  that 
of  Nicias,  cunoufly  wrought,  and  covered  with  gold 
and  purple. 

Of  the  other  Athenian  priforers  the  greateft  part 
periihed  in  the  quarries,  by  difeafes  a:,d  bad  diet,  for 
they  were  allowed  but  a  pint  of  barley  a-day,  and  half 
a  pint  of  water  (6).  Many  of  thofe,  who  had  been 
fecreted  by  the  foldiers,  or  had  eicaped  under  the 
character  of  fervants,  were  fold  for  flaves,  having  the 
figure  of  a  horfe  imprinted  on  their  foreheads.  Thefe 
laft,  who,  befide  the  miferies  of  bondage,  had  fuf- 
fered  that  brand,  gained  much  by  their  modefly  and 
patience,  fo  that  they  were  either  foon  reftored  to  their 
liberty,  or  if  they  continued  with  their  mailers,  were 
treated  with  great  tendernefs  and  refpect.  Several 
amongft  them  were  faved  for  the  fake  of  Euripides;  for 
his  mufe  was  more  efteemed  in  Sicily,  than  in  any  other 
of  the  Grecian  colonies.  And  when  any  travellers  arri- 
ved, that  could  prefent  the  Sicilians  with  a  copy  of  his 
verfes,  they  got  them  by  heart,  and  with  great  delight 
repeated  them  to  one  another.  It  is  faid  that  many  of 
thofe  who  were  preferved,  after  they  got  home,  vyent 
and  made  their  acknowledgments  to  Euripides,  fome  of 
them  telling  him  "  that  they  had  been  releafed  cut  of 
"  ilavery  for  having  taught  their  matters  luch  paflages 
"  as  they  could  remember  out  of  his  writings  •"  others, 
"  that  when  they  were  wandering  up  and  down  after  the 
"  fight,  they  were  relieved  with  meat  and  drink  for  re- 
"  peating  fome  of  his  verfes."  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 
at  -,  for  it  is  reported  that  when  a  fhip  belonging  to  the 
town  of  Caunus,  being  chaied  by  pirates,  came  to  a  port  of 
Sicily,  the  Sicilians  refuted  to  admit  them  at  firfl,  and 

would 

heat  and  afterwards  catching  the  ftench  of  their  oxvn  excre- 
cold  upon  it  during  tJie  cold  raent?,  or  or"  the  bodies  of  thofe 
refits  in  autumn,  poilor.ed  by  among  them  who  died  of  their 

svound* 
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would  have  forced  them  out  to  fea ;  but  when  one  of 
them  afked  thofe  aboard  if  they  could  repeat  any  of 
the  verfes  of  Euripides,  and  they  replied  that  they 
could,  they  then  received  them  into  the  harbour. 

It  is  faid  that  the  Athenians  would  not  at  firfl  give 
any  credit  to  the  report  of  this  overthrow,  and  chiefly 
for  the  fake  of  the  reporter.  For  an  unknown  perfon 
landing  at  the  Piraeus,  and  flopping  at  a  barber's  mop, 
began  to  difcourfe  of  the  affairs  in  Sicily,  as  if  the  Athe- 
nians had  already  been  informed  of  what  had  lately  paf- 
fed  in  that  ifland.  The  barber  hearing  it,  without  flay- 
ing till  the  flranger  had  related  it  to  others,  ran  imme- 
diately into  the  city,  where  meeting  with  the  Archons, 
he  told  them  the  news  publickly,  jufl  as  he  had  heard 
it.  The  whole  city  was  foon  feized  with  great  trouble 
and  confufion.  The  Archons  called  an  aflembly  of  the 
people,  and  produced  the  barber.  They  immediately 
alked  him  who  was  his  author  ;  and  when  he  could  not 
give  them  any  fatisfadlory  account  of  the  matter,  he 
was  taken  for  a  fpreader  of  falfe  news  (7 ),  and  one  who 
fought  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people.  Upon  this 
(8)  'they  faflened  him  to  the  wheel,  where  he  bore  the 
torture  for  a  good  while,  till  at  length  fome  credible 

perfons, 

wounds  or  of  ficknefs,  and  perifh-  their  curiofity  with  their  forgeries, 

ing  through  hunger  and  third.  (8)1  he learnedCafaubon  would 

(7)    The   word    Xoyo7ro»£<  fig-  infer  from  this  paflage   that  the 

nifies,  one  who  fpreads  faife  news  Athenians  had  eftablifhed  by  law 

without  any  other   defign    than  a    particular   punifhment  for   the 

to  furprize    people,    and   amufe  fpreaders  of  falfe  news,   but  we 

them  with  his  lies.      There  is  a  do  not  find  the  lead  footftep  of 

very  fine  chapter  in  Theophraftus  this  in  all  antiquity.      Nor   is   it 

upon    this   vice,    ne^l  Aoyoirticn;.  likely  that  the  Athenians,   fo  in- 

And  we  learn  from  Demofthenes  quifitive    as    they    were,    would 

and  St.  Luke,  that  the  Athenians  balk  their  curiofity   by  fo   cruel 

were  fo  greedy  after  news,  that  a  precaution,    which  would  have 

they  fpent    whole   days   in    the  deterred   people    not  only   from 

publick   places  to  enquire  of  all  fpreading   falfe  news,    but  from 

they  met  what  news  was  ftirring.  reporting  -that   which  was    true, 

So  that  it   is  not  to  be  doubted  for  fear  of  being  expofed  to  that 

but  Athens  abounded  with  per-  punifhment    before   it    could   be 

fons  of  that  ftamp,  who   made  it  confirmed.     And  that  which  is  a 

their  bufmefs  to    invent  news  to  ftronger  argument,    and    puts  it 

plcafe  the  inquifitive,  and  gratify  out  of  all  cliijnue,  is  that  Theo- 
phraftus 
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perfons  arrived  who  gave  them  a  diftinft  account  of 
the  whole  difafter.  So  unwilling  were  the  Athenians  to 
believe  that  Nicias  was  fallen  into  thofe  calamities, 
which  he  had  fo  often  foretold  them. 


phraftus  in  the  chapter  before- 
mentioned  fays,  "  I  wonder  what 
"  thofe  forgers  of  falfe  news  pro- 
*'  pofe  to  themfelves,  for  they  are 
"  not  only  lyars,  but  their  lies  are 
"  unprofitable  to  them."  Oj  y»p 

IAGHOI/  $>tv$ov1ui,  a'AAa  xj  a^fcriTiXw; 

aWxAarW*.  If  the  law  had  ap- 
pointed any  punifliment  for  it,  fo 
exaft  a  writer  could  not  fail  to  take 
notice  of  it ;  and  to  d\vo-!\t*u<;  he 
would  have  added 


"  and  with  much  danger."  This 
paflage  in  Plutarch,  which  is  the 
only  one  for  the  purpofe,  is  not 
of  authority  enough  to  fupport 
what  Cafaubon  has  advanced;  for 
this  proceeding  of  the  Athenians 
againft  the  barber,  was  founded 
upon  the  prefent  conjuncture,  and 
the  importance  of  his  news, 
which  could  not  but  throw  them 
into  the  uunoft  defolatiom. 


VOL, 


D  d 


MARCUS, 


[    4*8    1 


MARCUS  CRASSUS. 


MARCUS  CRASSUS,  whofe  father  had 
borne  the  office  of  Cenfor,  and  received  the 
honour  of  a  triumph,  was  educated  in  a 
little  houfe  together  with  his  two  brothers,  who  both 
married  in  their  parents  life-time.  They  kept  but  one 
table  amongft  them  all,  which,  perhaps,  was  not  the 
lead  reafon  of  Craflus's  temperance  and  moderation  in 
diet.  One  of  his  brothers  dying,  he  took  the  widow 
and  children  into  his  houfe.  With  regard  to  women 
he  was  as  temperate  as  any  of  the  Romans  ;  though 
when  he  was  further  advanced  in  years,  he  was  iuf- 
pefted  to  have  been  familiar  with  one  of  the  veflal 

virgins, 

(i)  The  ftreets  were  exceedingly  narrow  and  crooked,   and  built 

chiefly 
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virgins,  named  Licinia,  who  was  tried  for  the  offence, 
one  Plotinus  managing  the  profecution.  This  Licinia 
had  a  pleafant  country  feat  ;  Craffus  being  defirous  to 
purchase  it  at  an  under-rate,  vifited  her  with  great  afli- 
duity ;  and  this  gave  occafion  to  the  fufpicion.  He 
was  acquitted,  his  avarice  in  fome  meafure  clearing 
him  of  the  charge  ;  however  he  never  left  Licinia  till 
he  had  got  her  eftate.  The  Romans  fay,  that  the  many 
virtues  of  CrafTus  were  darkened  by  this  one  vice  of 
avarice  ;  for  though  ho  had  other  vices,  yet  his  avarice 
being  predominant  obfcured  all  the  reft  ;  and  this 
plainly  appears  from  the  vaftnefs  of  his  eftate,  and  his 
manner  of  raifing  it ;  for  whereas  he  was  not  worth 
above  three  hundred  talents  when  firft  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  world,  yet  he  amaffed  fo  much  whilft 
he  was  in  the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  that  after  he 
had  confecrated  the  tenths  of  all  he  had  to  Hercules, 
and  feafted  the  people,  and  given  to  every  citizen  corn 
enough  to  ferve  him  three  months,  upon  cafting  up 
his  accounts,  before  he  went  upon  his  Parthian  ex- 
pedition, he  found  that  his  eftate  amounted  to  (even 
thoufand  one  hundred  talents,  moft  of  which,  if 
we  muft  fpeak  the  truth,  though  to  his  reproach,  he 
got  by  fire  and  blood,  making  his  advantage  of  the 
publick  calamities.  For  when  Sylla  feized  the  city,  and 
expofed  to  fale  the  goods  of  thofe  he  had  caufed  to  be 
ilain,  accounting  and  calling  them  his  property  as  the 
fpoils  of  a  conquered  enemy,  and  being  willing  to 
make  as  many  of  the  moft  confiderable  citizens  as  he 
could  partakers  in  his  guilt,  Craffus  never  refufed  to 
accept,  or  give  money  for  them.  Obferving  alfo  how  ex- 
tremely fubje&  the  city  was  to  fire,  and  how  frequently 
houfes  fell  down,  which  calamities  were  occafioned  by 
the  height  of  the  buildings  and  their  ftanding  (i)  lo 
near  together,  he  bought  llaves  that  were  builders  and 
architects,  and  when  he  had  got  upwards  of  five  hun- 
dred, he  bought  houfes  whilft  they  were  on  fire,  and 
others  in  the  neighbourhood,  which,  by  rtafon  of  the 

prefect 

with  timber,  after  the  Gauls  had  burnt  the  citv. 

D  d  2  .    (2)  For 
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prefent  danger  and  uncertainty,  the  proprietors  were 
willing  to  part  with  for  a  fmall  price ;  fo  that  thegreateft 
part  of  Rome  came  into  his  hands.  Yet  though  he  had  fo 
many  workmen,  he  never  built  any  thing  but  his  own 
houfe ;  "  becaufe  faid  he,  they  who  are  addicted  to  build- 
M  ing  will  undo  themfelves  foon  enough  without  the  help 
"  of  other  enemies."  But  though  he  had  many  filver 
mines,  and  a  great  eflate  in  land,  and  labourers  to 
work  in  it,  yet  all  this  was  nothing  in  comparifon  of 
the  profit  which  he  made  by  his  fervants  ;  fuch  a 
number  had  he  of  excellent  readers,  amanuenfes, 
bankers,  flewards  and  cooks.  He  always  attended  to 
infpedt  and  teach  them  himfelf,  accounting  it  the 
duty  of  a  mafter  to  examine,  and  inftruct  his  fer- 
vants, who  are  the  living  organs  of  oeconomy.  And 
he  was  in  the  right  to  think  (if  he  really  thought  what 
he  often  faid)  that  the  fervants  ought  to  look  after  all 
other  things,  and  the  mafter  after  them.  For  oeconomy, 
which  when  it  extends  only  to  things  inanimate  is  no 
better  than  lucrative  traffick,  when  men  are  the  fubject 
of  it,  becomes  policy.  But  furely  he  was  miftaken 
when  he  faid,  *'  that  no  man  was  to  be  accounted  rich, 
"  who  could  not  maintain  an  army  at  his  own  coft  •" 
for  war,  as  Archidamus  well  obferved,  has  no  cer- 
tain allowance,  the  charge  of  it  being  indefinite  ;  and 
he  differed  much  in  his  opinion  from  Marius  ;  for  when 
he  had  diftributed  fourteen  acres  of  land  to  each  foldier, 
and  underftood  that  fome  defired  more,  faid,  "  God 
"  forbid  that  any  Roman  mould  think  that  too  little, 
M  which  is. enough  to  maintain  him." 

Craffus  however  was  very  hofpi table  to  ftrangers,  for 
he  kept  open  houfe  ;  and  to  his  friends  he  would  lend 
money  without  intereft  ;  but  as  he  called  it  in  precifely 
at  the  time  when  it  was  due,  his  kindnefs  was  fome- 
times  more  hurtful  than  the  paying  the  intereft  would 
have  been'.  His  entertainments  were  plain  and  frugal ; 
but  that  frugality  was  attended  with  fuch  elegance,-  and 

with 

(z)  For  Ariftotle's  philofophy,  fidered  wealth  as  a  definable 
v  v.-cll  as  that  of  PJato,  con-  blefling,  and  looked  on  poverty 
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with  fuch  kindnefs  and  chearfulnefs  as  rendered  it 
raore  agreeable  than  magnificence.  As  for  learning, 
he  chiefly  applied  to  rhetorick,  and  fuch  ftudies  as 
would  beft  qualify  him  for  a  popular  fpeaker  ;  thus  he 
became  one  of  the  moll  confiderable  orators  in  Rome ; 
but  in  induftry  he  furpafled  even  thofe  of  the  greateft 
genius  ;  for  there  was  no  caufe,  how  mean  and  con- 
temptible foever,  to  which  he  came  unprepared ;  nay, 
he  often  undertook  a  caufe,  when  Pompey,  and  Caefar, 
and  Tully  himfelf  refufed  to  ftand  up ;  upon  which 
account  particularly  he  got  the  love  of  the  people,  who 
looked  upon  him  as  a  laborious  active  man,  and  one 
who  was  always  ready  to  do  them  fervice.  Befides, 
they  were  pleafed  with  his  courteous  and  obliging  be- 
haviour -,  for  he  never  met  any  citizen,  however  mean 
and  poor,  but  he  returned  him  his  falutation  by  name. 
He  was  efteemed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  hiftory,  and 
to  have  acquired  fome  knowledge  of  Ariftotle's  philo- 
fbphy,  which  he  learned  from  one  Alexander,  whofe 
commerce  with  Crafius  was  a  fufficient  argument  of  his 
good  nature  and  difmtereftednefs.  For  it  is  hard  to 
fay  whether  he  was  poorer  when  he  entred  into  his  fer- 
vice, or  when  he  left  it,  after  having  lived  a  long  time 
in  great  familiarity  with  him.  He  was  the  only  friend 
CraiTus  took  with  him  into  the  country ;  on  which  oc- 
cafionshe  would  lend  him  a  cloak  for  the  journey,  but 
demand  it  again  when  he  returned  to  Rome.  Such  was 
the  patience  of  this  Alexander,  which  was  the  more  ex- 
traordinary fince  the  philofophy  he  profefied  did  not 
look  upon  poverty  as  a  thing  indifferent.  (2)  But  this 
happened  afterwards. 

When  Cinna  and  Marius  had  got  the  power  in  their 
hands,  it  was  foon  perceived  that  they  came  not  in- 
tending any  good  to  their  country,  but  with  a  defign 
to  ruin  and  extirpate  the  nobility ;  for  they  flew  as 
many  as  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  amongft  whom 
was  Craffus's  father  and  brother.  As  for  himfelf,  be- 
ing very  young,  for  the  prefent  he  efcaped  the  danger  •, 
but  when  he  underftood  that  he  was  every  way  befet, 
and  hunted  after  by  the  tyrants,  taking  with  him  three 

friends 
nS  an  obftacle  to  the  exercife  of  virtue. 

Dd  3  (3)  Feneftelia 
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friends  and  ten  fervants,  w'th  ail  poffible  fpeed  he  fled 
into  Spain,  where  he  had  formerly  contracted  a  great 
acquaintance,  while  his  father  was  Praetor  in  that  coun- 
try.    But  finding  that  all  the  people  were  in  a  confter- 
nation,  and  dreaded  the  cruelty  of  Marius,    as  if  he 
was  already  at  their  doors,  he  dnrft  not  difcover  him- 
felf  to   any  one,  but  lay  hid  in  a  fpacious  cave,  near 
the  fea  fhore,  belonging  to  Vibius  Pacianus,  to  whom  he 
Cent  one  of  his  fervants  to  found  him ;  for  among  his 
ether  neceilities  he  began  to  be  in  want  of  provifions. 
Vibius  was  well    pleafed   at  his  efcape,  and  enquiring 
of  ths  fervant  the  place  of  his  abode,  and  the  number 
of    his   companions,     he     went   not    to   him    himfelf 
for   fear  of  fufpicion,  but  commanded  his  fteward    o 
provide   every  day  a  certain  quantity  of  victuals,  and 
carry   it  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  and  then  to  re- 
turn without  taking  any  further  notice,  or  making  any 
enquiry,    promifing    him   his    liberty    if  he   faithfully 
obeyed  him,  and   threatning  to  kill  him  if  he  was  in- 
quifitive.     The  cave  is  not  far  from  the  fea,    and  is 
made  by  the  clofing  together   of  feme  cliffs,  through 
the  chinks  of  which  enters  a  gentle  and  refrefning  air. 
When  you  are  entred,  you  find  a  roof  of  a  vaft  height, 
and  a  great  many  very  large  caverns  one  within  ano- 
ther ;  neither  is  it  void  of  water  or  light,  for  a  very 
pleafant  and  whplfome  fpring  runs  through  the  cliffs, 
and  the  natural  chinks  let  in  the  light  all  day  long  ; 
and  by  reafon   of  the   thicknefs  of  the  rock,  the  air 
within  is  pure  and  clear,  that  which  is  foggy  and  un- 
healthful  being  carried  away   with  the  dream.     While 
Craffus  remained  here,  the  fteward  brought  them  what 
was   neceffary,    but  never    faw   ti]em,    nor  knew  any 
thing  of  the   matter,    though    they   within    expecting 
him  at  the  cuftcmary  times,  watched  his  coming,  and 
faw  him  every   day.     Neither  was  their  entertainment 
fuch  as  juft  to  keep  them  alive,  but  was  very  plentiful 
and  delicious;  for  Pacianus  refolved  to  treat   Craifus 
with  all  imaginable  civility.     And  confidering  that  he 

was 

(3)  Feneftella  was  an  hiilorian     nab,  and   might  very  well  have 
who  wrote  ftveral  books  of  An-    feen  one  of  thofe  flaves  when  ihe 

was 
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was  a  young  man,  he  refolved  to  gratify  in  fome  mea- 
fure  his  youthful  inclinations ;  for  to  give  juft  what 
is  needful,  feems  rather  the  effect  of  force  and  con- 
ftraint  than  of  friendship.  Taking  with  him  therefore 
two  handfome  female  flaves,  he  mowed  them  the  place, 
and  bid  them  go  in  boldly,  afTuring  them  they  were 
in  no  danger.  When  Craffus  and  his  friends  faw  them 
they  concluded  they  were  betrayed ;  wherefore  demand- 
ing what  they  were,  and  what  they  would  have,  they, 
according  as  they  were  inftrudted,  anfwered,  "  They 
"came  to  wait  upon  their  matter,  who  lay  concealed  in 
"  that  cave."  Then  CrafTus  perceiving  it  to  be  a  piece  of 
gallantry  in  Vibius  in  order  to  divert  him,  took  the 
damfels,  and  kept  them  with  him  as  long  as  he  (laid. 
They  gave  an  account  to  Vibius  from  time  to  time  of 
what  CrafTus  wanted.  One  of  thefe  women,  though  fhe 
was  then  very  old,  (3)  Feneftalla  fays,  he  had  feen,  and 
often  hear^  her  tell  the  flory. 

Craflus  lay  concealed  there  eight  months  ;  but  as 
foon  as  he  underftood  that  Cinna  was  dead,  he  made  no 
fcruple  of  appearing  publicly.  Immediately  a  great 
number  of  people  reforted  to  him,  out  of  whom  he 
feledted  two  thoufand  five  hundred,  and  with  them  vi- 
fited  the  cities  that  lay  in  his  way ;  and  many  write, 
that  he  facked  the  town  of  Malaca,  though  he  ever  ob- 
flinately  denied  it.  Hsnce,  getting  together  fome  fhips, 
he  pafled  into  Africa,  and  joined  Metellus  Pius,  a  man 
of  great  eminence,  who  had  raifed  a  very  confiderable 
army ;  but  fome  difference  happening  between  him 
and  Metellus,  he  ftaid  not  long  there,  but  went  over 
to  Sylla,  by  whom  he  was  very  much  efteemed.  When 
Sylla  pafled  over  into  Italy,  he  kept  all  the  young  no- 
blemen  that  were  with  him  in  employment ;  fome  he 
difpatched  one  way,  and  fome  another;  and  Craflus 
among  the  reft  was  ordered  to  go  and  levy  troops  in 
the  country  of  the  Marfians.  Being  to  pafs  through 
the  enemy's  quarters,  he  demanded  a  guard  of  Sylla. 
Sylla  replied  in  an  angry  tone,  "  The  guard  I  appoint 

"  thee 

was  old,  for  he  did  not  die  till     Tiberius,  when  he  was  feventy 
:he  fixth  year   of  the   reign   of    years  oU, 

D  d  4  (4)  This 
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"  thee  is  thy  father,  thy  brother,  thy  friends  and  relations, 
"  all  murdered  contrary  to  law  ;  which  cruelty  and  in- 
"  juftice  I  am  now  revenging  upon  the  murderers." 

CrafTus  rouzed  by  thefe   words,  and  enflamed  with 
refentment  and  revenge,  broke  boldly  through  the  ene- 
my, raifed  a  very  confiderable  force,  and  ever  after  be- 
haved as  one  zealoufly  affected  to  Sylla's  intereft  in  times 
of  the  greateft  difficulty   and  danger.      From  hence, 
they  fay,  firit  began  the  emulation  for  glory  between 
him  and  Pompey  •,  for  though  Pompey  was  the  younger 
man,  and  had   the  difadvantage  to  be  defcended  of  a 
father  who  was  extremely  defpifed  and  hated  by  the 
citizens,  yet  in  thefe  wars  he  appeared  (b  great  and  iU 
luftrious,  that  Sylla  ufed  him  with  fuch  particular  ho- 
nour "and  refpect,   as  he  feldom  mowed  even  to  officers 
who  were  his  feniors,  and  of  equal  rank  with  himfelf ; 
for  he  always  ftood  up  when  he  approached,  uncovered 
his  head,  and  faluted  him  with  the  title  of  Imperator. 
This  fired  and  provoked  Craifus,  though  indeed  Pompey 
•was  juftly  to  be  preferred  to  him  ;   for  Craffus  not  only 
wanted  the  experience  of  Pompey,  but  his  innate  vices, 
fordid  avarice,  and  an  infatiable  thirft  after  gain,  tarnimed 
all  the  luflre  of  his  actions.  For  when  he  had  taken  Tuder, 
a  town  of  the  Umbrians,  he  was  fufpected  to  have  con- 
verted all  the  fpoil  to  his  own  ufe,  for  which  he  was 
complained  of  to  Sylla.     But  in  the  laft  and  greateft 
battle  before  Rome  itfelf,  where  Sylla  was  worfted,  fome 
of  his  battalions  giving  ground,  and  others  being  quite 
broken,  Crafliis,  who  had  the  command  of  the  right 
wing,  got  the  victory  on  that  fide,  and   purfued  the 
enemy  till  it  was  night ;  and  then  he  fent  to  Sylla  to 
acquaint  him  with  his  fncceis,  and  demand  provifion 
ft )r  his  foldiers.     He  loft  his  credit  moft  of  all  in  the 
profcriptions  and   fequeftrations,    for   either   he   made 
great  purchafes  for  very  little  money,  or  got  confider- 
able eftates  conveyed  over  to  him  by  way  of  gift.     Nay, 
they  fay  heprofcribedoneof  the Brutians  without  Sylla's 
order,  purely  for  his  own  profit ;  wherefore  Sylla  never 
after  trufted  him  in  any  publick  affairs.     As  no  man 
more  cunning  than  Crafliis  to  eninare  others  by  flat- 
tery, 
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tery,  fo  no  man  lay  more  open  to  it,  or  fwallowed  it  more 
greedily  than  himfelf.  And  this  peculiarity  was  obferv- 
ed  in  him,  that  though  he  was  the  mofl  covetous  and 
rapacious  of  all  men,  yet  he  ever  hated  and  railed  at 
thofe  who  were  of  the  fame  difpofition.  It  troubled  him 
to  fee  Pompey  fo  fuccefsful  in  all  his  undertakings ;  for 
before  he  had  obtained  a  place  in  the  fenate  he  had  been 
honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  had  acquired  the  furname 
of  Great  from  the  people.  One  day  when  fome  body  faid, 
"  Pompey  the  Great  was  coming,"  Craflus  fmiled  and 
alked  him,  "  Why  how  big  is  he  r"  Defpairing  therefore 
to  equal  him  by  feats  of  arms,  he  betook  himfelf  to  civil 
affairs ;  and  by  doing  kindneffes,  pleading,  lending  mo- 
ney, and  ufmg  his  intereft  for  thofe  that  flood  for  offices, 
he  arrived  at  as  great  honour  and  power,  as  Pompey  had 
obtained  from  his  many  famous  expeditions.  But  there 
was  this  remarkable  difference  between  them  ;  Pompey's 
fame  and  intereft  in  the  city  was  greatefl  when  he  was 
abfent,  becaufe  of  the  important  expeditions  in  which 
he  was  engaged ;  but  when  prefent  he  was  often  lefs 
efteemed  than  Craflus,  by  reafon  of  his  fupercilioufnefs 
and  haughty  way  of  living ;  for  he  munned  mean  com- 
pany, appeared  rarely  in  the  Forum,  and  aflifted  only 
fome  few  perfons,  and  that  not  readily,  that  his  inte- 
reft might  be  the  ftronger  when  he  came  to  ufe  it  for 
himfelf;  whereas  Craffus  being  a  friend  always  at  hand, 
ready  and  eafy  of  accefs,  and  conftantly  employed  in 
bufmefs,  by  his  affability  and  courtefy  got  the  better  of 
Pompey's  formality.  As  for  dignity  of  perfbn,  power 
of  perfuafion,  and  gracefulnefs  of  countenance,  they 
were  equally  excellent.  However  this  emulation  never 
tranfported  Craffus  fo  far  as  to  produce  any  hatred  or 
animofity  againft  Pompey.  It  is  true  it  vexed  him  to 
fee  Pompey  and  Caefar  more  refpecled  than  himfelf,  yet 
this  ambitious  jealouty  was  free  from  all  unkindnefs  and 
malice ;  though  Caefar,  when  he  was  taken  captive  by  the 
pirates  in  Afia,  cried  out,  "O  CraiTus,  how  wilt  thou  re- 
"  joice  at  my  captivity !"  But  notv/ithftanding  this,  they 
afterwards  lived  in  a  friendly  manner  together ;  fb  that 
when  Caefar  was  going  Praetor  into  Spain,  and  wanted 

money 
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money  to  fatisfy  his  creditors  who  fell  upon  him,  and 
feized  his  equipage,  CrafTus  then  aflifted  him,  and  was 
his  bail  for  eight  hundred  and  thirty  talents.  When 
the  city  of  Rome  came  to  be  divided  into  three  factions, 
of  which  Pompey,  Caefar,  and  CrafTus,  were  the  leaders, 
(for  as  for  Cato  his  fame  was  greater  than  his  power,  he 
being  rather  admired  than  courted)  the  fober  and  mo- 
derate citizens  were  for  Pompey ;  the  bold  and  impetu- 
ous followed  Caefar's  ambition  ;  but  CrarTus  fleering  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  made  his  advantage  of  both,  and 
caufed  a  great  alteration  in  the  government ;  for  he  was 
neither  a  firm  friend  nor  implacable  enemy,  but  eafily 
angered  or  appeafed  according  as  he  found  it  for  his  in- 
terefti  and  within  a  fmall  fpace  of  time  he  would  defend 
and  oppofe  the  fame  laws  and  the  fame  men.  But 
though  he  was-  much  beloved,  he  was  more  feared  ;  fo 
that  Sicinius,  who  of  all  men  gave  the  moft  trouble  and 
vexation  to  the  magiftrates  and  orators  of  his  time,  being 
a(ked  how  he  came  to  let  Craflus  alone,  replied,  "He 
"  carried  hay  on  his  horns  (4) ;"  alluding  to  the  cuftom  of 
tying  hay  to  the  horns  of  a  bull  that  was  mifchievous, 
that  people  might  avoid  him. 

The  infurredion  of  the  gladiators,  and  the  defolation 
of  Italy,  which  many  call  the  war  of  Spartacus,  began 
upon  this  occafion.  One  Lentulus  Batiatus  trained  up  a 
great  many  gladiators  in  Capua,  many  of  whom  were 
Gauls  and  Thracians.  Thegreateft  part  of  them  were 
forced  into  this  employment  not  on  account  of  any  fault 
they  had  committed,  but  merely  by  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  their  mafter.  Two  hundred  of  them  there- 
fore confulted  how  to  efcape;  but  their  plot  being  dif- 
covered,  they  who  had  the  firft  intimation  of  it,  being 
feventy-tight  in  number,  feized  on  fome  knives  and  fpits 
in  a  cook's  mop,  and  made  their  way  through  the  city. 
As  they  paffed  on  they  met  with  feveral  waggons,  that 
were  carrying  gladiators  arms  to  another  town;  thefe 
they  feized  upon  and  armed  themfelves;  and  having 
fecured  an  advantageous  poft,  they  made  choice  of  three 

of 

(4)    This    faying    of  Sicinius    denote  a  dangerous   perfon,  and 
became  af:erv/ards  s.  pr  v'eib    to     is   very  aptly    made    ufe  of    by 

Horace, 
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of  their  comrades  to  be  their  leaders,  of  whom  Sparta- 
cus  was  chief,  a  Thracian  fhepherd,  a  man  not  only  of 
great  ftrength  and  high  fpirit,  but  of  more  underftand- 
ing  than  could  be  expected  from  one  of  his  condition, 
and  more   civilized  than   the    people   of  that  country 
ufually  are.     When  he  firft  came  to  be  fold  at  Rome, 
they  fay  a  fnake  twined  about  his  face  as  he  lay  afleep ; 
and  his  wife,  who  was  of  the  fame  country,  a  prophetefs 
by  profeflion,  and  particularly  infpired  by  Bacchus,  into 
whofe  orgies  (he  had  been  initiated,  declared  that  this 
fign  portended  that  her  hulband  would  one  day  be  pof- 
feffed  of  very  great  and  formidable  power,  the  event  of 
which  would  be  glorious.     This  woman  was  with  him 
now,  and  attended  him  in   his  flight.     Their  firft  ex- 
ploit vas  the  defeat  of  fome  troops,  that  were  fent  out 
of  Capua  to   quell  them;  and  having  feized    upon  a 
great  quantity  of  the  arms  of  their  enemies,  which  were 
iuch  as  were  proper  for  foldiers,  they  gladly  threw  aftay 
their  own  as  barbarous  and  dilhonourable.     Afterwards 
Clodius  the  Praetor  was  fent  againft  them  with  a  party 
of  three  thouiand  men,  who  befieged  them  in  a  moun- 
tain, which  had  but  one  narrow  and   difficult   pafTage  ; 
this  Clodius  kept  guarded  ;   all  the  reft  of  the  mountain 
was  encompaffed  with    broken  and  flippery  precipices. 
But  upon  the  top  there  grew  a  great  many  wild  vines  ; 
having  therefore  cut  off  as  many  of  the  boughs  as  were 
fit  for  their  purpofe,  and  twifted  them  into  ladders  long 
enough   to  reach   from  thence   to   the    bottom,    they 
without  any  danger  got  down  all   but  one,  who   ftaid 
behind  only  to  throw  them  down  their  arms;  after  which 
he  faved  himfelf  with  the   reft.     The  Romans   were 
ignorant  of  all    this  ;  wherefore  the  flaves  coming  up- 
on their   backs,  affaulted    them   unawares,    put   them 
to  flight,    and   took   their   camp.     After    this    feveral 
fhepherds  and   herdirnen  that   were  in   thofe  parts,    all 
ftout  and  nimble  men,  went   and  joined   them.     Some 
of  thefe  they  armed  compleatly,  others  they  made  ufe 
of  as   fcouts  and    light  armed    fcldiers.     The  fecond 

General 

Horace,    Sat.   iv.    Lib.   i.    where         Fanum  baltt  in  cornun,  longe 
fpeaking  offatiiick  poets,  he  fays,  fage- 
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General  fent  againft  them,  was  Publius  Varinns,  whofe 
lieutenant  Furius  attacked  them  with  two  thoufand  men, 
but  was  defeated.  Then  Coflinius,  collegue  to  Varinus, 
was  lent  with  a  confiderable  force.  Spartacus  had  like 
to  have  taken  him  prifoner  as  he  was  bathing  at  Sale- 
nae,  from  whence  with  great  difficulty  he  made  his 
efcape ;  Spartacus  however  poflefled  himfelf  of  his  bag- 
gage, and  continuing  the  purfuit,  ftormed  his  camp 
with  great  flaughter  of  the  Romans,  among  whom  Cofli- 
nius himfelf  was  ilain.  In  fhort,  having  defeated  the 
General  himfelf  in  feveral  engagements,  and  taken  his 
horie  and  his  lictors  prifoners,  he  now  was  grown  very 
great  and  formidable.  However  wifely  confidering, 
that  he  could  not  expeft  to  match  the  whole  force  of  the 
Romans,  he  marched  his  army  towards  the  Alps,  intend- 
ing when  he  had  paffed  thofe  mountains,  that  every 
inan  fhould  make  the  beft  of  his  way  into  his  own 
country,  fome  into  Gaul,  and  the  reft  into  Thrace.  But 
they  relying  on  their  numbers,  and  being  elated  with 
fuccefs,  would  not  obey  him  but  plundered  and  ravaged 
Italy  •  fo  that  now  the  fenate  was  not  only  moved  at  the 
indignity  and  bafenefs  of  this  infurreclion,  but  began  to 
look  upon  it  as  of  dangerous  confequence ;  and  both 
the  confuls  were  employed  as  in  a  war  of  the  greateft 
difficulty  and  importance.  Gellius,  one  of  the  confuls, 
having  furprized  a  party  of  Germans,  who  through  con- 
tempt and  confidence  were  draggled  from  Spartacus, 
fell  upon  them  on  a  fudden,  and  cut  them  all  to  pieces. 
But  when  Lentulus  with  a  great  army  had  overtaken 
Spartacus,.  and  in  a  manner  befieged  him,  he  fallied 
out,  and  joining  battle,  defeated  his  lieutenants,  and 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  the  baggage.  As  he  was 
continuing  his  march  towards  the  Alps,  Caflius  the  Prae- 
tor of  that  part  of  Gaul  that  lies  about  the  Po,  met  him 
with  ten  thoufand  men ;  but  he  too  was  defeated,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  efcaped  himfelf  after 
he  had  loft  a  great  many  of  his  men.  When  the  fenate 
underftood  this,  they  were  difpleafed  at  the  confuls, 

and 
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and  ordering  them  to  meddle  no  farther,  gave  the  com- 
mand to  CrafTus.  Many  of  the  nobility  went  volunteers 
under  him,  fome  out  of  fiiendfhip,  and  others  out  of 
refpect  to  his  great  reputation.  Craflfus  marched,  and 
encamped  in  the  territory  of  Picenum,  where  he  waited 
for  .Spartacus,  who  was  to  pals  that  way,  whilft  he 
lay  there  encamped,  he  detached  Mummius  his  lieute- 
nant with  two  legions  to  take  a  large  circuit,  and  come 
behind  the  enemy,  but  upon  no  account  to  engage  or 
fkirmifh  with  them.  But  Mummius  upon  the  firfl  occa- 
fion  that  flattered  him  with  the  lead  hope  of  fuccefs, 
gave  Spartacus  battle,  and  was  defeated.  Many  of  his 
men  fell  in  the  action,  and  many  of  thole  that  faved 
themfelves  left  their  arms  behind  them.  Craffus  repri- 
manded Mummius  feverely  ;  and  giving  the  fold iers new 
arms,  he  made  them  find  fureties  for  their  keeping  them 
better  than  they  had  done  the  former.  But  five  hun- 
dred that  were  the  beginners  of  the  flight,  he  divided 
into  fifty  parts,  and  put  to  death  one  out  of  .each,  as  it 
was  determined  by  lot.  Thus  he  revived  the  ancient 
punifhment  of  decimation,  which  had  been  in  difufe 
for  a  long  time.  This  kind  of  punifhment  is  accom- 
panied with  the  greateft  ignominy  ;  and  it  is  inflicted 
in  the  prefence  of  the  whole  army,  over  which  itfpreads 
a  dread  and  horror. 

When  CraiTus  had  thus  chaftifed  his  foldiers,  he  led 
them  againfl  the  enemy.  But  Spartacus  retreated 
through  Lucania,  towards  the  fea-coaft,  where  he  met 
with  ibme  Cilician  pirates,  and  bargained  with  them  to 
tranfport  him  into  Sicily,  where  at  the  head  of  two 
thoufand  men,  he  thought  could  not  fail  of  rekindling 
the  war  of  the  flaves,  (5)  which  was  but  lately  extin- 
guifhed,  and  feemed  to  want  but  little  fuel  to  raife  the 
flame  again.  But  after  the  pirates  had  made  the  bar- 
gain with  him,  and  taken  his  money,  they  deceived 
him,  and  failed  away.  He  thereupon  retired  again 
from  the  fea,  and  pitched  his  camp  in  the  peniniiila  of 
Khegium.  There  Craflus  came  upon  hirn,  and  rinding 

that 
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that  the  very  nature  of  the  place  prompted  him  to  ft, 
he  fet  upon  building  a  wall  acrofs  the  Ifthmus  ;  by  which 
he  at  the  fame  time  kept  his  foldiers  from  idlenefs,  and 
cut  off  the  enemies  provifions.  This  great  and  difficult 
undertaking  he  compleated  in  a  fhort  time,  beyond  all 
expectation,  making  a  ditch  from  one  fea  to  the  other, 
over  a  neck  of  land  of  three  hundred  furlongs  in  length ; 
it  was  fifteen  foot  in  breadth,  and  as  much  in  depth, 
and  was  fenced  with  a  wall  exceedingly  ftrong,  and 
high.  Spartacus  at  firft  flighted  his  work  ;  but  when  pro- 
vifions began  to  fail,  and  he  found  that  he  was  walled  in, 
and  no  more  fupplies  were  to  be  had  in  the  peninfula,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  a  fnowyftormy  night,  and  fill- 
ing up  a  fmall  part  of  the  ditch  with  earth  and  boughs 
of  trees,  paffed  over  the  third  part  of  his  army.  Craifus 
was  afraid  left  he  mould  march  directly  to  Rome  -,  but 
was  foon  eafed  of  that  fear,  when  he  faw  many  of  his 
men  upon  a  mutiny  revolt  from  him,  and  encamp  by 
themfelves  upon  the  Lucanian  lake.  This  lake  they  fay 
is  very  changeable,  being  fometimes  fweet,  and  fome- 
times  fo  fait,  that  it  cannot  be  drunk.  Craffus  falling 
upon  thefe  beat  them  from  the  lake  ;  but  he  could  not 
continue  the  (laughter,  becaufe  Spartacus  coming  in  at 
that  inftant,  repelled  the  purfuers,  and  rallied  the  fugi- 
tives. Craflus  had  formerly  advifed  the  fenate  to  recall 
Lucullus  from  Thrace,  and  Pompey  from  Spain :  but  now 
he  began  to  repent  of  it,  and  did  all  he  could  to  finifh 
the  war  before  they  came,  knowing  that  the  honour  of 
the  action  would  redound  to  him  that  came  firft  to  his 
afliftance.  He  relblved  therefore  to  fet  upon  thofe 
troops  that  had  revolted  and  were  encamped  apart  un- 
der the  command  of  Cains  Cannicius  and  Caftns.  Accord- 
ingly he  fent  fix  thoufand  men  before  to  fecure  an  emi- 
nence that  commanded  the  enemy,  ordering  them  to  do 
it  as  privately  as  poflible.  Thefe  men  did  all  they  could 
to  execute  their  orders,  covering  their  arms  to  prevent 
difcovery.  They  were  however  difcovered  by  two  wo- 
men that  were  performing  facrifices  before  the  camp 
for  the  fuccefs  of  the  enemy ;  and  they  would  have 
been  in  extreme  danger  if  Craflus  had  not  come  up  on  a 

fudden 
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fudden  with  his  troops,  and  given  the  enemy  battle. 
This  engagement  proved  the  moft  obflinate  and  bloody 
of  any  during  the  whole  courfe  of  that  war.  For  twelve 
thoufand  three  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  flain  upon 
the  fpot,  of  which  number  there  were  only  two  that  were 
found  wounded  in  the  back  ;  all  the  reft  died  (landing  in 
their  ranks,  and  fighting  bravely.  After  this  defeat 
Spartacus  retired  towards  the  mountains  of  Petelia  ;  but 
Quintus,  one  of  CraiTus's  commanders,  and  Scropha  the 
Quaeftor,  purfued  and  overtook  him  •  but  when  Spar- 
tacus faced  about,  the  Romans  bafcly  betook  themfeives 
to  flight,  and  with  great  difficulty  carried  off  their 
Quaeftor,  who  was  wounded.  This  fuccefs  ruined 
Spartacus,  becaufe  it  encouraged  the  fugitives,  who  now 
difdained  any  longer  to  make  a  flying  fight,  nor  would 
they  obey  their  officers  ;  but  as  they  were  upon  their 
march,  they  came  to  them  with  their  fwords  in  their 
hands,  and  compelled  them  to  march  back  again 
through  Lucania,  and  lead  them  againft  the  Romans. 
This  was  what  CrafTus  defired  with  great  impatience,  for 
he  was  told  that  Pompey  was  at  hand  -,  and  indeed  the 
aflemblies  abounded  with  fpeakers  who  openly  declared, 
that  the  honour  of  concluding  this  war  was  referved  for 
him,  and  that  at  his  firft  appearance  he  would  force  the 
enemy  to  a  battle,  and  make  an  end  of  the  whole  affair 
at  once.  CrafTus  therefore  defiring  to  fight,  encamped 
very  near  the  enemy,  and  began  to  dig  a  trench  ;  but 
the  flaves  made  a  fally,  and  attacked  thofe  who  were  at 
work.  As  frefh  fupplies  came  in  on  both  fides,  Spar- 
tacus feeing  there  was  no  avoiding  an  engagement,  ranged 
his  whole  army  in  order  of  battle.  When  his  horfe  was 
brought  him,  he  drew  his  fword,  and  killed  him,  fay- 
ing, "  If  I  get  the  day,  I  fhall  have  a  great  many  better 
"  horfes  of  the  enemies,  and  if  I  lofe  it,  I  fhall  have  no 
"  need  of  this."  He  then  made  directly  towards  CrafTus 
through  fhowers  of  darts,  and  heaps  of  the  flain :  he 
indeed  miffed  him,  but  flew  two  centurions  that  at- 
tacked him.  'At  laft,  when  all  thofe  that  had  attended 
him  were  fled,  and  he  was  left  alone,  hemmed  in  by 
his  enemies,  he  bravely  flood  his  pjrcur.d  for  a  long 


o 
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time,  and  fell  at  laft  overcome  by  numbers.  But  though 
Craflus  made  good  ufe  of  his  fortune,  and  not  only  a&ed 
the  part  of  a  General,  but  even  expofed  his  perfon,  yet 
Pompey  fhared  in  the  honour  of  the  adion,  for  he  met 
\vith  many  that  fled,  and  flew  them  j  fo  that  he  wrote 
to  the  fenate,  "  That  Craflus  indeed  had  vanquished  the 
"  fugitives  in  a  pitched  battle,  but  that  he  had  plucked 
"  up  the  war  by  the  roots.  Pompey  was  honoured 
with  a  magnificent  triumph  for  his  conqueft  over  Ser- 
torius  in  Spain  :  but  Craflus  did  not  fo  much  as  defire  a 
triumph,  and  it  was  thought  mean  in  him  to  accept  of 
an  ovation  for  a  fervile  war,  and  to  pafs  through  the 
city  on  foot.  The  original  of  the  word  Ovation,  and 
the  difference  between  an  ovation  and  a  triumph,  we 
have  explained  in  the  life  of  Marcellus. 

Upon  the  merit  of  thefe  great  exploits  Pompey  was 
immediately  named  Conful,  and  though  Craflus  had  no 
reafon  to  doubt  but  he  mould  be  named  with  him,  yet 
he  did  not  fcruple  to  requeft  his  afliflance.  Pompey 
very  readily  embraced  the  opportunity  (for  he  defired 
by  all  means  to  lay  fome  obligation  upon  Craflus)  and 
zealoufly  aflifled  him  with  all  his  interefl  ^  and  he  declared 
in  a  full  affembly  of  the  people,  "  That  he  was  not  lefs 
"  obliged  to  them  for  his  collegue  than  for  his  own  ad- 
"  vancement."  But  after  they  entered  upon  their  office 
this  amity  continued  not  long ;  for  they  differed  almoft 
in  every  thing,  and  were  continually  claming  and  contend- 
ing with  each  other,  fo  that  the  time  of  their  confulmip 
pafled  without  any  action  of  confequence,  except  that 
Craflus  made  a  great  facrifice  to  Hercules,  and  feafted 
the  people  at  ten  thoufand  tables,  and  meafured  out  to 
them  corn  for  three  months.  When  their  office  was 
ready  to  expire,  a  Roman  knight,  one  Caius  Aurelius,  a 
man  who  lived  a  retired  country  life,  mounted  the  Ro- 

ftrum 

(6)  Saluft  fays  otherwife.  He  his  power. and  intereft,  than  pro- 
tells  us  that  it  feemed  incredible  voke  him,  they  joined  with  thofe 
ro  fome,  but  that  others  were  to  whom  Craflus  had  lent  money, 
perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  it;  being  and  all  together  cried  out  that  it 
of  opinion,  however,  that  it  was  was  falfe,  and  that  the  matter 
mere  prudent  to  footh  a  roan  of  ought  to  be  left  to  the  decifion  of 

the 
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ftrum  at  an  ailembly  of  the  people,  and  declared  a  vifion 
he  had  in  his  fleep.  "  Jupiter  (fays  he)  appeared  to  me, 
"  and  commanded  me   to  tell  you,  that  you  fhould  not 
"  fuffer  your  confuls  to  lay  down  their  charge  before  they 
"  were  made  friends."  When  he  had  faid  this,  the  people 
cried  out,  "  that  they  mould  be  reconciled."     Pompey 
flood  ftill  and  faid  nothing,  butCraflus  firfl  offering  him 
his  hand,  faid,  "  I  cannot  think,  my  countrymen,  that  I 
*'  do  a  mean  thing,  and  unworthy  of  myfelf,  if  I  make  the 
"  firft  offers  of  accommodation  and  friendfhip  with  Pom- 
"  pey,  whom  you  yourfelves  fliled  The  Great  before  he 
"  was  of  man's  eftate,  and  to  whom  you  decreed  a  triumph 
"  before  he  was  qualified  to  fit  in  the  fenate."  This  is 
what  was  memorable  in  Craffus's  Confulfhip ;  but  as  for 
his  Cenforfhip,  that  was  altogether  idle  and  inactive;  for 
he  neither  made  a  fcrutiny  of  the  fenate,  nor  took  a  re- 
view of  the  knights,  nor  an  account  of  the  people,  though 
he  had  for  his  collegue  Latatius  Catulus,  a  man  of  the 
mildeft  difpofition  of  any  of  the  Romans.    It  was  indeed 
reported,  that  when  Crafliis  intended  a  violent  and  un- 
juft  action,   which  was  the  making  Egypt  tributary   to 
Rome,  Catulus  flrongly  oppofed  it,  which  was  the  fource 
of  fuch  a  mifunderflanding  between  them,  that  they  laid 
down  their  office  by  confent. 

In  that  great  confpiracy  of  Catiline,  which  had  almofl 
fub verted  the  government,  CrafTus  lay  under  fome  fu(- 
picion  -,  nay  a  certain  man  named  him  as  one  of  the 
confpirators,  though  nobody  credited  him  (6).  Cicero, 
however,  in  one  of  his  orations,  openly  charges  both 
CraflTus  and  Cxfar  with  being  concerned  in  the  con- 
fpiracy ;  but  that  fpcech  was  not  publifhed  till  they 
were  both  dead ;  and  in  the  fpeech  which  he  made 
after  his  Confulfhip,  he  declares  that  Craflus  came  to 
him  by  night  and  brought  a  letter  concerning  Catiline, 

con- 

the  fenate.    When  the  report  was  that  the  man  had  been  fubomed 

made,  the  fenate  declared,  that  the  by   Cicero    himfelf;    and   Salnil 

depofition  was  falfe,    and  order-  adds,   that  he  heard  C  affus  him- 

ed  the  informer  to   be  taken  into  felf  fay  that  Cicero  was  the  pro- 

cuftody.     There  were  not  want-  moter  of  that  accufation. 
ing  fome  who  were  of  opinion 

VOL.  IN.  F,  e                          (?)  About 
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confirming  the  con fpi racy.  However  it  was,  Crafius 
was  after  this  a  bitter  enemy  to  Cicero,  but  was  hin- 
dered by  his  Ton  from  doing  him  any  injury  ;  for  young 
CraiTus  was  very  much  addided  to  learning  and  the 
fludy  of  eloquence,  and  was  a  conftant  follower  of 
Cicero,  fo  that  he  put  himfelf  into  mourning  when  he 
was  banifhed,  and  perfuaded  the  reft  of  the  young  men 
to  do  the  fame ;  and  at  Uift  he  brought  about  a  reconci- 
liation between  him  and  his  father. 

When  Csefar  returned  from  his  province  he  was  prepa- 
ring to  put  up  for  the  Coniiilfhip  ^  but  finding  that  Craf- 
ius and  Pompey  were  again  at  variance,  he  was  unwil- 
ling to  dilbblige  one,  by  making  application  to  the  other, 
though  he  defpaired  of  fuccefs  without  the  help  of  one  of 
them ;  he  therefore  made  it  his  bufmefs  to  reconcile  them, 
and  continually  reprefented  to  them,  "  that  by  deftroy- 
"  ing  each  other,  they  advanced  the  Cicero's,  the  Catuli, 
"  and  the  Cato's,  who  would  really  be  of  no  account  if 
<c  they  would  join  their  forces  together ;  as  an  union  be- 
"  tween  them  would  enable  them  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
"  the  empire  as  they  pleafed."    Thefe  remonftrances  of 
Cefar  reconciled  them,  and  they  three  eft ablifhed  an  ir- 
refiftible  power,  which  utterly  fubverted  the  government, 
and  deftroyed  the  authority  both  of  the  fenate  and  peo- 
ple i  not  that  Caefar  made  Crafifus  and  Pompey  greater 
than  they  were  before,  but  by  their  means  he  made  him- 
felf greateft  of  all ;  for  by  the  adherents  of  both  he  was 
declared  Conful  without  oppofition  ;  and  after  he   had 
adminiilred  that  office  with  credit,  they  decreed  him  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  appointed  him  Gaul   for 
his  province,  that  he  being  eflablifhed  in  that  govern- 
ment which  had  fallen   to  his    lot,  and  feated  there  as 
in  his  own   peculiar  fortrefs,  they  might   without  any 
interruption  divide  the  other  provinces  between  them. 
Pompey  was  prompted  to  this  by  an  immoderate  defirc 
of  power  ;  but  CraiTus  added  to  his  old  difeafe  of  cove- 
toufnefs  an  ambition  to  obtain  trophies  and  triumphs, 
which  pallion  had  been  excited  in  him    by  the  late   glo- 
rious exploits  of  Caefar.     For  though  he  was    fenfible 
that  he  was  far  fupcrior  to  all  others  in  wealth  and   au- 
thority, 
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thority,  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  come  fhort  of  thofe  two 
in  a  military  reputation  ;  infomuch  that  this  fatal  pafllon 
never  left  him  till  it  had  betrayed  him  to  an  ignominious 
death,  and  involved  his  country  in  unfpeakable  calami- 
ties. When  Csefar  came  out  of  Gaul  to  Luca,  a  great 
many  people  went  thither  to  meet  him,  and  among  the 
reft  CrafTus  and  Pompey.  They  had  feveral  conferences 
together,  wherein  they  confulted  how  to  get  the  whole 
management  of  affairs  into  their  own  hands  ;  the  only 
way  to  which  was  for  Gefar  to  keep  his  forces  on  foot, 
ana  for  Pompey  and  CraiTus  to  get  new  provinces,  and 
confequently  new  armies.  This  could  not  be  effected 
but  by  obtaining  the  Confalfhip  a  fecond  time ;  in  v/hich 
Caefar  undertook  to  affift  them  by  writing  to  his  friends 
in  Rome,  and  by  fending  a  good  number  of  his  fol- 
diers  to  vote  for  them. 

This  agreement  being  ratified  between  them,  Pompey 
and  Craflus  returned  to  Rome,  where  their  deiign  was 
prefently  fufpe&ed,  and  it  was  univerfally  faid,  that  this 
interview  portended  no  good  to  the  commonwealth. 
Marcellus  and  Domitius  therefore  afked  Pompey  in  the 
fenate,  if  he  intended  to  fland  for  the  Conlulfhip  j  to 
which  he  anfwered,  "  Perhaps  he  would,  perhaps  Dot  j" 
and  being  urged  again,  he  replied,  "  He  would  endea- 
"  votir  to  procure  i:  for  honeft  men,  but  not  for  the  dif- 
"  honeft."  Theie  anfwers  appearing  too  haughty  and  ar- 
rogant, Craffus  anfwered  more  civilly,  "  He  would  de- 
"  lire  it,  if  it  might  be  for  the  advantage  of  thepublick, 
"  other  wife  he  would  defift."  This  anfwer  encouraged 

E5 

others  to  put  in  their  claim,  among  whom  was  Domitius, 
But  as  foon  as  Craifus  and  Pompey  declared  themfelves 
candidates,  all  of  them  dropped  their  pretenfions  out  of 
fear  and  refpedt,  except  Domitius,  whom  Cato  as  his 
friend  and  relation  exhorted  and  encouraged  not  to  give 
over,  reprefenting  to  him,  "  That  he  was  engaged  in 
"  the  caufe  of  liberty  j  fince  Craffus  and  Pompey  did 
"  not  fb  much  aim  at  the  Confulfhip  as  at  arbitrary 
"  power,  and  were  not  now  putting  up  for  an  office, 
*'  but  were  endeavouring  to  feize  into  their  hands  pro- 
an.4  armies, 

E  $  £  Thefe 
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Thefe  were  Gate's  words  and  fentiments,  by  which  he 
in  a  manner  compelled  Domitius  to  appear  in  the  Forum, 
where  he  found  many  ready  to  join  him  -,  for  this  new 
ilep  of  Crafliis  and  Pompey  very  much  furprized  the 
people,  who  faid,  "  Why  mould  they  defire  theConful- 
"  fliip  a  fecond  time,  and  why  they  two  together,  and  not 
"  with  fome  third  perfon  ?  Have  we  not  feveral  Romans 
"  worthy  to  be  collegues  with  CrafTus  and  Pompey  ?" 
Thefe  things  made  Pompey 's  party  apprehenfive  of  a  diC- 
appointment,  fothat  they  committed  every  kind  of  inde- 
cency and  violence.  Amongfl  other  things  they  lay  in 
wait  for  Domitius,  as  he  was  going  to  the  Forum  before 
day-break  with  fome  other  company;  they  killed  his 
torch-bearer,  and  wounded  feveral  others,  of  whom 
Cato  was  one  ;  and  having  forced  them  back,  and  fhut 
them  up  in  a  houfe,  they  kept  them  prifoners  till  the 
election  was  over.  Not  long  after  this  they  again  con- 
fined Domitius  to  his  houfe,  drove  Cato  out  of  the  Fo- 
rum, killed  fome  that  made  refiftance,  decreed  Casfar 
his  command  for  five  years  longer,  and  appointed  to 
themfelves  the  governments  of  Syria,  and  both  the 
Spains,  which  being  decided  by  lot,  Syria  fell  to  Craf- 
and  the  Spains  to  Pompey. 

This  deciiion  was  not  difagreeable  to  the  multitude, 
for  the  people  were  defirous  that  Pompey  mould  not  go 
far  from  the  city;  and  he  being  extremely  fond  of  his 
wife,  was  very  glad  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  fpend 
great  part  of  his  time  at  home.  But  CrafTus  was  quite 
tranfported  with  his  fortune ;  and  it  was  manifeft  that 
he  thought  he  had  never  enjoyed  fuch  happinefs  be- 
'fore  ;  fo  that  he  cculd  hardly  contain  himfelf  even 
v/hen  in  company  and  before  ftrangers  ;  butamongfl  his 
intimate  friends  he  uttered  many  childifh  things,  which 
were  unworthy  of  his  age,  and  contrary  to  his  nature ; 
for  he  never  was  much  given  to  boailing  in  all  the  reft 
of  his  life ;  but  then  being  ftrangely  puffed  up,  and 
having  his  imagination  heated,  he  would  not  limit 
his  fortune  with  Parthia  and  Syria,  but  looking  on 
the  actions  of  Lucullus  againft  Tigranes,  and  the  ex- 

:r^of  Pompey  againflMithridfttes,  as  mere  trifles,  he 

propofed 
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propofed  to  himfelf  in  his  hopes  to  pafs  as  far  as  Bac- 
tria  and  India,  and  the  utmoft  ocean  ;  not  that  lie 
was  obliged  by  his  office  to  undertake  the  Parthian 
war,  but  it  was  well  known  that  Crafliis  was  defirous  of 
it,  and  Caefar  wrote  to  him  out  of  Gaul,  commending 
his  refolution,  and  inciting  him  to  it.  When  he  was 
ready  to  fet  out,  Ateius  one  of  the  tribunes  of  tHe 
people  threatened  to  ftop  his  journey,  and  many  were 
ready  to  join  with  him,  for  they  could  not  without 
indignation  think  of  his  entering  into  a  war  againft 
a  people,  who  had  never  done  them  any  injury,  but 
were  in  friendfhip  and  alliance  with  them.  Crailiis 
being  alarmed  at  this  menace,,  defired  Pompey  to  (land 
by  him  and  accompany  him,  for  jie  had  a  great  au- 
thority amongft  the  people;  and  when  feveral  were 
prepared,  and  refolved  to  obftruct.his  pafiage,  they  no 
fooner  beheld  Pompey  walking  before  him  with  a  gay 
ferene  countenance,  but  they  were  inftantly  appealed, 
and  opening  on  each  fide  made  way  for  him.  But 
Ateius  met  him  boldly,  and  firft  by  words  conjured 
him  not  to  proceed ;  then  he  commanded  an  officer  to 
feize  and  detain  him  -,  but  the  other  tribunes  not  per- 
mitting it,  he  was  forced,  to  releafe  him.  Wherefore 
Ateius  running  before  to  the  gate,  placed  on  the 
ground  a  pan  full  of  live  coals,  and  as  foon  as  Crafliis 
came  he  threw  perfumes  into  it,  and  pouring  liba- 
tions over  them,  invoked  certain  ftrange  and  terrible 
Deities,  and  curfed  him  with  mofl  dreadful  impreca- 
tions. It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Romans  that  there  is  fo 
much  virtue  in"  thefe  facred  and  ancient  rites,  that  no 
man  can  efcape  the  effects  of  them,  and  that  even  he  who 
ufes  them  never  profpers;  fo  that  they  are  practifed 
but  by  few  perfons,  and  that  only  upon  very  impor- 
tant occafions.  Wherefore  Ateius  was  very  much  blam- 
ed for  pronouncing  his  maledictions  againft  that  very 
country  for  the  fake  of  which  he  was  incenfed  againfl 
CrafTus,  and  for  devoting  it  by  thofe  horrible  rites  to 
the  avenging  Deities. 

Craflus,  however,    proceeded  to   Brimdufium;    and 
though  it  was  then  winter,  and  the  fea  was  very  tempeftu- 

E  c  3  ous, 
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ous,  he  had  not  patience  to  wait,  but  went  on  board,  and! 
loft  many  of  his  fhips  in  his  paflage.     With  the  remnant 
of  his  forces  he  marched  a-foot  through  Galatia ;  where, 
meeting  with  King  Deiotarus,  who  though  very  old,,  was 
building   a   new  city,  he  told  him  by  way  of  raillery, 
"  You  begin  to  build  at  the  twelfth  hour."  "  Neither  do 
"  you,"  replied  he  laughing,  "  undertake- your  Parthian 
u  expedition  very   early   in  the  morning  :"    for  CrafTus 
was  then  threefcore  years  old,  and  feemed  flill    older 
than  he  was.     At  his  firft  coming,  things  anfwered  his 
expectation,  for  he  made  a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates 
without  much  difficulty,  pafTed  with  his  army  in  fafe- 
ty,  and  became  mailer  of  many  cities  of  Mefopotamia, 
which  yielded  themfelves   up  voluntarily.     One  only, 
which  was  governed  by  a  tyrant  called  Apollonius  had 
the  courage  to  refill.     Craflus  having  loft  about  a  hun- 
dred of  his  foldiers  there,  drew  down  all  his  forces  a- 
gainft  it,  took  it  by  ftorm,  plundered  it,  and   fold   all 
the  inhabitants.     The  Greeks  call  this  city  Zenodotia. 
Upon  the  taking  of  it  CralTus  permitted  the  army  to  fa<- 
lute  him  Imperator-,    but  this  proved   a  great  difgrace 
to  him ;  for  to  be  fo  elated   with  a  trifling  advantage, 
feemed  to  fhow  a  meannefs  of  fpirit>  and   a   defpair  of 
performing  any    nobler  atchievement.     After  this,  he 
placed  feven  thoufand  foot  and  a  thoufand  horfe   as  a 
garrifon  in  his  new  conquefts,  and  then  returned  to  take 
up  his  winter   quarters  in  Syria.     There  he   was  met 
by  his  fon,  who  had  been  honoured  with  feveral   mili- 
tary rewards  conferred  on  him  by  Caefar,  who  fent  him 
to  the  afliftance  of  his  father  with  a  felecl:  body  of  horfe 
confifting  of  a  thoufand   men.     Here  CrafTus  feems  to 
have  been  guilty  of  the  greateft  error  of  all  that  he 
committed,  except  his  having  undertaken  the  expedi- 
tion itfelf ;  for  whereas  he  ought  to  have  gone  forward 
and  feized  Babylon  and  Seleucia,  cities  that  were  ever  at 
enmity  with  the  jParthians,  he  gave  the  enemy  time  to 

provide 

(7)  About  twenty    miles   frojn     city,  arid  by  the  Syrians    Magog, 
Euphrates,  there  was  a  city  called     where  the  Goddefs  called  Aturga- 
Bambyce.  It  was  likewife  named     tis  was  worfhipped  with  great  de- 
Edefia  and  Hierapelis,  or  the  holy    votion.  Lucian  mentions  this  tem- 
pi? 
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provide  againft  him.  Befides  he  fpent  his  time  in  Syria 
more  like  a  ufurer  than  a  General ;  for  he  took  no  ac- 
count of  the  arms,  nor  did  he  employ  himfelf  in  re- 
viewing and  exercifmg  his  foldiers,  but  was  very  exact 
in  computing  the  revenue  of  the  cities,  and  fpent  many 
days  in  weighing  the  treafure  that  was  in  the  temple 
of  (7)  Hierapolis.  He  fent  to  all  the  towns  and  com- 
munities a  lift  containing  the  number  of  foldiers  they 
were  each  of  them  to  levy ;  and  when  they  were  raifed, 
upon  payment  of  a  fum  of  money  he  difcharged  them; 
by  which  he  loft  his  credit,  and  made  himfelf  defpi- 
cable. 

The  firft  omen  he  met  with  of  his  future  misfortunes, 
was  from  this  very  Goddefs  of  Hierapolis,  whom  fome  call 
Venus,  others  Juno,  others  Nature,  or  thecaufe  that  pro- 
duces all  things  out  of  moifture,  and  the  inftruftor  of 
mankind  in  the  knowledge  of  every  thing  that  is  good  ;  for 
as  they  were  coming  out  of  the  temple,young  Craflus  ftum- 
bled,  and  his  father  fell  upon  him.  When  he  had  drawn 
his  army  out  of  their  winter  quarters,  ambafladors  came 
to  him  from  Arfaces  King  of  Parthia,  who  in  few  words 
delivered  their  commiflion  to  him.  They  told  him,  "  that 
"  if  the  army  was  fent  by  the  people  of  Rome,  the  King 
'*  denounced  an  eternal  and  irreconfijable  war  ;  but  if  (as 
"  he  underftood  it  was)  CrafTus,  againft  the  confentof  the 
"  Romans,  had  invaded  his  country  purely  to  fatisfy  his 
"  own  avarice,  then  he  would  be  more  merciful,  and  taking 
*4  pity  upon  CrafTus's  age,  would  fend  back  thofe  foldiers 
"  whom  he  looked  upon  rather  as  in  aprifon,  than  in  a  gar- 
"  rifon."  Craffus  told  them  with  an  arrogant  air,  "  that  he 
<c  would  return  his  anfwer  at  Seleucia ;"  at  which  Vagites 
the  chief  of  them  fmiled  and  mowing  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  faid,  u  Hair  will  grow  here,  Craflus,  before  thou 
u  wilt  fee  Seleucia."     They  then  returned  to  their  King 
(8)  Orodes,  and  told  him  that  he  muft  prepare  for  war. 
Several  of  the  Romans  that  were  in  garriibn  in  Mefopo- 

tamia, 

pie  in  his  treatife  of  the  Goddefs  (8)  Plutarch  here  calls  rhe  King 
of  Syria,  as  the  riche.t  fpot  in  the  of  Parthia  Orodes.  whom  he  had 
univerfe;  for  offerings  flowed  daily  mentioned  betorc  under  the  name 
into  it  from  all  parts.  of  Arfaces.  Probably  Arfaces  was 

Ee  4  the 
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tamia,  with  great  hazard  made  their  efcape,  and  told  Craf- 
fus  "that  the  danger  was  worth  his  concern  ;  becaufethey 
*'  by  experience  knew  the  number  of  the  enemy,  and  their 
*'  manner  of  fighting,  when  they  aiTaulted  their  towns." 
And  as  it  is  the  cuftom  of  people  in  a  fright  to  make  ob- 
jects feem  greater  than  they  really  are,  they  added,  "  that 
"  it  was  impofiible  to  efcape  them  by  flight,  and  as  impof- 
"  fible  to  overtake  them  when  they  fled  ;  that  they  had  new 
"  ftrange  forts  of  weapons  as  fwift  as  fight,  that  pierced 
"  whatever  they  met  with,  before  one  could  fee  from 
"  whom  they  came-,  that  their  Cataphracti,  or  men 
"  armed  at  all  points,  were  fo  provided,  that  their  weapons 
"  would  pierce  through  every  thing,  while  their  armour 
"  was  proof  againft  all  the  weapons  of  their  enemies."  This 
account  very  much  abated  the  courage  and  refolution  of 
the  foldiers  ;  for  till  then  they  thought  there  was  no  diffe- 
rence between  the  Parthians  and  the  Armenians  and  Cap- 
padocians,  who  tired  Lucullus  in  following  them  up  and 
down  ;  they  had  imagined  that  the  difficulty  of  the  war 
confided  only  in  the  tedioufnefs  of  the  march,  and  the 
trouble  of  chafing  thofe  that  durft  not  come  to  an  engage- 
ment ^  fo  that  the  danger  of  a  battle  was  beyond  their 
expectation.  Therefore  fome  of  the  principal  officers, 
among  whom  was  Cailius  the  Quseftor,  advifed  CrafTus 
to  proceed  no  further  at  prefent,  but  to  take  new  mea- 
fures  for  the  whole  enterprize.  At  the  fame  time  the 
ibothfayers  told  him  in  private,  that  the  omens  were  un- 
lucky, that  the  facrifices  were  not  acceptable,  but  por- 
tended fome  fatal  event.  This  however  had  no  weight 
•with  Craffus,  who  htarkened  to  none  but  thofe  who 
exhorted  him  to  proceed. 

But  that  which  confirmed  him  moft  in  his  refolution, 
was  the  arrival  of  Artabafes  King  of  Armenia,  who 
came  to  his  afliftance  with  fix  thoufand  horfe,  which 
were  faid  to  be -only  the  King's  lifeguard,  for  he  pro- 
mifed  him  ten  thoufand  cavalry  befides  armed  from 
head  to  foot,  and  thirty  thoufand  infantry,  all  to  be 
maintained  at  his  own  charge.  This  prince  perfuaded 

CraOlis 

the  common  name  of  the  royal  fa-  was  the  proper  name  of  this  Prince, 
;nily  of  the  Arfacides,  and  Orodes  He  was  the  Ion  of  Pharates  the 

fecond, 
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Craflas  to  intade  Parthiaby  the  way  of  Armenia,  where 
he  himfelf  would  fupply  his  army  with  forage,  and 
where  his  pafTage  would  be  more  fecure,  by  reafon  of 
the  roughnefs  of  the  country,  and  a  continued  chain  of 
mountains,  which  were  almoft  unpayable  to  horfe,  in 
which  the  main  ftrength  of  the  Parthians  confift.  .!. 
Craflus  thanked  him  in  the  ftrongefl  manner  for  his 
kindnefs  and  for  the  fplendid  afiiftance  he  offered  him, 
but  faid,  "  he  was  refolved  to  pafs  through  Mcibpota- 
"  mia,  where  he  had  left  a  great  many  brave  Roman 
"  foldiers  j"  whereupon  the  Armenian  took  his  leavq 
and  returned  home. 

As  Craflus  was  paffing  his  troops  over  a  bridge,  which 
he  had  built  acrofs  the  Euphrates,  near  Zeugma,  many 
dreadful  claps  of  thunder  were  heard,  and  the  lightning 
flamed  in  the  faces  of  the  foldiers ;  during  the  florm,  a 
hurricane  broke  down  the  bridge,  and  carried  part  of  it 
away  ^  two  thunder  bolts  fell  upon  the  very  place,  where 
the  army  was  going  to  encamp  ;  and  one  of  the  General's 
horfes  richly  harnafled,  ran  away  with  the  groom  upon 
his  back,  leaped  into  the  river,  and  was  feen  no  more. 
It  is  likewife  faid,  that  when  they  went  to  take  up  the 
flandard  of  the  firft  legion,  the  eagle  turned  itfelf  back- 
ward of  its  own  accord ;  and  that  after  he  had  pafled 
over  his  army,  as  they  were  diftributing  the  provifions 
among  the  foldiers,  they  firft  gave  them  lentiles  and  fait ; 
which  the  Romans  account  ominous,  and  tokens  of 
mourning,  for  which  reafon  they  are  offered  upon  the 
tombs  of  the  dead.  As  Craffus  was  haranguing  his  fol- 
diers, he  let  fall  an  exprefllon  which  (truck  a  great  terror 
into  the  army  ;  for  he  faid,  "  I  will  break  down  the  bridge, 
"  that  none  of  you  may  return /'and  though  when  he  per- 
ceived the  ill  effect  that  inconfiderate  exprefiion  had  pro- 
duced among  the  foldiers,  he  ought  to  have  corrected  or 
explained  it,  yet  this  out  of  mere  obftinacy  he  negle6lecl. 
And  laft  of  all,  when  the  ufual  facrifice  was  performed 
for  purifying  the  army,  and  thepriefl  prefented  him  with 
the  entrails,  he  let  them  flip  out  of  his  hand  ;  and  when 

he 

fefond,  and  obtained  the  crown  by  the  murder  of  his  elder  brother 
Mithridates. 

(9)  Appian 
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he  faw  the  (landers  by  concerned  at  it,  he  laughed  and 
faid,  "  See  what  it  is  to  be  an  old  man  ;  but  I'll  hold 
"  my  fword  faft  enough." 

At  the  fame  time  he  began  his  march  along  the  Eu- 
phrates with  feven  legions,  almoft  four  thoufand  horfe, 
and  as  many  light-armed  foldiers.  He  had  not  been  long 
upon  his  march  before  fome  of  his  fcouts  returned,  de- 
claring that  not  one  man  appeared,  but  that  they  faw 
the  footing  of  a  great  many  horfes  which  feemed  to  have 
fled  as  if  they  had  been  purfued  by  an  enemy.  This  in- 
telligence greatly  encouraged  CrafTus,  and  the  Romans  be- 
gan to  defpife  the  Parthians,  as  men  thar  would  not  face 
them,  nor  (land  an  engagement.  But  Callus  again  advif- 
cd  him  "  to  refrefh  his  army  in  fome  of  the  garrilbn  towns, 
*'  and  remain  there  till  they  could  get  certain  intelli- 
<c  gence  of  the  enemy ;  at  leaft  if  he  marched  towards  Se* 
"  leucia,  to  keep  by  the  river  :  for  thus  he  would  have  the 
ifr  convenience  of  fhips  to  bring  him  provifions,  which 
**  might  always  accompany  the  army,  and  the  river  would 
"  fecure  them  from  being  environed,  and  if  they  fhould 
"  fight,  it  might  be  upon  equal  terms."  As  Craffiis  was 
confidering  of  this,  there  came  to  the  camp  a  chief  of  an 
Arabian  clan,  named  Ariamnes  (9),  a  man  of  great  fubtle- 
ty  and  diflimulation,  and  who  was  the  chief  caufe  of  all 
the  misfortunes  that  befel  them.  Some  of  the  foldiers  who 
had  ferved  under  Pompey  knew  him,  for  he  had  received 
fome  kindnelfes  from  him,  and  was  therefore  looked  up- 
on as  a  fure  friend  to  the  Romans.  But  he  was  now  fub- 
orned  by  the  King's  officers,  and  fent  to  Craffus  to  entice 
him,  if  poillble,  from  the  river  and  the  hills  into  the 
plain,  where  he  might  be  furrounded  ;  for  the  Parthians 
defired  any  thing  rather  than  to  be  obliged  to  meet  the 
Romans  face  to  face.  This  barbarian  coming  into  the 
camp,  began  firft  by  extolling  Pompey  as  his  benefac- 
tor ;  (for  he  was  very  eloquent)  then  lie  feemed  to  ad- 
mire Craflus's  troops,  and  blamed  him  for  wafting  his 
time  in  preparations,  when  feet  were  of  more  ufe  to 
him  than  hands  or  weapons,  againfl  thofe  men  who 

taking 

{q)  Appian  and  Dion  Caflius  call  him  Acatus  or  Agbarus. 
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taking  with  them  the  moft  valuable  of  their  effe&s,  and 
all  thofe  for  whom  they  had  the  greateft  affeftion,  had 
defigned  long  ago  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  Scythians  or 
Hyrcanians.    "  But,"  laid  he,  "  fuppofmg,  they  were  to 
"  fight,  at  lead  you  ought  to  make  what  hafte  you  can, 
"  before  the  King,  recovered  from  his  fright,  can  draw  his 
"  forces  together ;   for  )ou  fee  Surena  and  Syllaces   who 
"  are  fent  to  amufe  you,  and  hinder  your  further  progrefs, 
"  but  the  King  himfelf  keeps  at  a  diftance."   This,  how- 
ever, was  entirely  falfe-,  for  Orodes  had  divided  his  ar- 
my into  two  parts,  with  one  of  which  he  in  perfon   ra- 
vaged Armenia,  in  order  to  be  revenged  of  Artabafes, 
while  he  fent  Surena  againft  the  Romans,  not  out  of  con- 
tempt as  fome  pretend,  for   it  is  not  probable  that   he 
mould  defpife  CrafTus,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  Rome, 
and  think  it  more  honourable  to  go  and  fight  with  Arta- 
bafes, and  invade  Armenia  ;  on  the  contrary  I  believe  he 
apprehended  the  danger,  and  therefore  chofe  to  remain 
at  a  diftance,  and  wait  the  event,  fending  Surena  before 
to  hazard  a  battle,   and  prevent   the  Romans  from  ad- 
vancing further.    Nor  was  this  Surena  an  ordinary  per- 
fon, but   for  wealth,  family,  and  authority,  the  fecond 
man  in  the  kingdom,  and  for  courage  andlkill  the  firft; 
neither  was  he  exceeded  by  any  in  ftature  and  the  come- 
linefs  of  his   perfon.     Whenever   he  travelled,  though 
alone,  he  had  a  thoufand  camels  to  carry  his  baggage, 
two  hundred  chariots  full  of  concubines,  a  thoufand  men 
cornpleatly  armed  for  his  guards,  and  a  great  many  more 
light-armed  ^  and  the  vaflals  and  Haves  that  were  in  his 
retinue,  amounted    at  leaft   to  ten   thoufand.      Befidc 
this  he  inherited  from  his  anceflors  the  honour  of  fet- 
tbg  the  crown  upon  the  King's  head  at  his  coronation. 
It  was  Surena  who  reflored  this  very  King  Orodes  from 
exile.     It  was  he  who  took  the  great  city  of  Seleucia, 
where  he  \vas  the  firft  that   fcaled  the  walls,  and  with 
his  own  hands  beat  off  all  thofe  that  oppofed  him.  And 
trough  at  that  time  he  was  not  above  thirty  years  old, 
he  was  remarkable  for    prudence   and  underflanding  -t 
wherein  he  had  much  the  advantage  of  CrafTus,  who  was 
y  to  be  irapofed  upon,  at  firft  through  his  confidence 

and 
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and  raihnefs,  and  afterwards  through  the  terror  and  con- 
flernation  which  his  misfortunes  had  thrown  him  into. 

When  Ariamnes  had  thus  prevailed  upon  him  to  with- 
draw from  the  river,  he  led  him,  by  a  way  that  at  firft  feem- 
ed  pleafant  and  eafy,  but  was  after  wards  very  troublefome 
by  reafon  of  the  depth  of  the  fand,  into  a  vaft  plain  without 
trees  or  water,  and  of  fo  prodigious  extent,  that  the  eye 
could  not  reach  to  the  limits  of  it ;  fo  that  the  foldiers  were 
riot  only  fpent  with  third,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  pafiage, 
but  thrown  into  the  utmoft  defpair  by  a  dreary  unbound- 
ed profped,  where  no  plant,  flream,  hillock,  or  grafs  was 
to  be  feen,  and  where  they  had  nothing  in  view  but  heaps 
of  fand,  which  like  the  waves  of  atempefluous  fea,  rolled 
in  upon  them  on  every  fide.  This  was  fufficient  to  make 
him  fufpect  he  was  betrayed,  of  which  there  was  no  room 
to  doubt  after  the  arrival  of  meflengers  from  Artabafes. 
That  Prince  informed  CrafTus,  "  That  he  was  engaged 
"  in  a  bloody  war  with  Orodes,  who  had  invaded  his 
"country  ;  fo  that  now  it  was  impolTible  for  him  to  fend 
"  him  any  fuccours.  Wherefore  he  advifed  him  to  march 
"  towards  Armenia,  where  with  their  joint  forces  they 
"  might  give  Orodes  battle ;  but  if  he  would  not  follow 
*'  that  advice,  he  conjured  him  at  lead  never  to  encamp 
"  in  any  plain  open  country  favourable  to  the  cavalry, 
"  but  to  keep  clofe  to  the  mountains."  Craflus  out  of  pride 
and  vexation  dtfdained  to  return  him  an  anfwer  in  writing, 
but  told  his  mcflengers,  "  That  at  prefent  he  was  not  at 
"  leifure  to  mind  the  Armenians,  but  that  in  due  time  he 
"  would  call  upon  them,  and  punifh  Artabafes  for  his 
"  treachery."  Caflius  was  now  ftill  more  incenfed  ;  how- 
ever he  forbore  giving  any  more  of  his  advice  to  Craflus, 
who  he  faw  could  not  relifh  it,  but  taking  the  traitor  afide, 
he  vented  his«anger  upon  him,  "Thou  wretch,  (faid  he) 
"  what  evil  genius  brought  thee  to  our  camp,  and  with 
a  what  charms  and  potions  haft  thou  bewitched  CrafTus, 
u  and  perfuaded  him  to  lead  his  army  into  thefe  un- 
"  bounded  defarts,  into  this  abyfs  of  fand,  and  to  chule 
4<  a  march  fitter  for  a  Captain  of  Arabian  robbers, 
"  than  the  General  of  a  Roman  army  ?"  The  crafty 
barbarian  anfwered  Caffius  with  great  humility,  and  con- 
jured 
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jured  hirrr  to  have  patience  yet  a  little  longer.  After 
this  he  pa(Ted  up  and  down  through  the  ranks,  clear- 
ing and  animating  the  foldiers,  and  afking  them  in  a 
fcoffing  manner,  "  What,  do  you  think  you  are  marching 
"  through  Campania  ?  And  do  you  expect  every  where  to 
u  find  fprings,  and  (hades,  and  baths,  and  inns  for  your 
"  entertainment  ?  You  mud  confider  that  you  are  now  tra- 
*'  verfing  the  confines  of  Arabia  and  AiTyria."  Thus  he 
foothed  and  wheedled  the  Romans ;  and  before  the  cheat 
was  difcovered,  he  rode  away.  Crafius  indeed  was  privy 
to  his  departure,  for  he  had  perfuaded  him  that  it  was 
for  his  fervice,  and  that  he  would  go  and  contrive  how 
to  diforder  the  affairs  of  the  enemy.  It  was  obferved  that 
Craffus  came  not  abroad  that  day  in  his  purple  robe, 
fuch  as  the  Roman  generals  ufe  to  wear,  but  in  a  black 
robe,  and  that  as  foon  as  he  perceived  it,  he  went  and 
changed  it.  The  ftandard-bearers  were  hardly  able  to 
take  up  their  eagles,  which  feemed  to  be  fixed  to  the 
ground,  of  which  Crafius  took  no  other  notice  than  to 
laugh  at  it,  and  haftening  their  march,  he  compelled 
his  infantry  to  keep  pace  with  the  cavalry,  till  fome 
few  of  the  fcouts  returned,  and  reported,  that  their 
companions  were  (lain,  and  that  they  hardly  efcaped, 
that  the  Parthians  were  at  hand,  and  that  their  army 
was  very  numerous  and  refolute.  This  report  fpread  a 
general  confirmation  through  the  army,  but  no  one 
was  fo  fenfibly  affected  with  it  as  CraiTus  himfelf.  The 
fright  and  confufion  he  was  in  impaired  his  reafon,  and 
in  that  hurry  of  thought  he  drew  up  his  army.  At  firft 
lie  followed  the  advice  of  Caffius,  and  opened  the  ranks 
and  files  as  wide  as  poitible,  that  they  might  take  up  a 
large  fpace,  to  prevent  their  being  furrounded  ;  and  he 
diftributed  the  horle  into  the  wings.  But  afterwards 
changing  his  mind,  he  drew  up  his  army  in  a  fquare, 
and  made  a  front  every  way,  each  front  confining  of 
twelve  cohorts,  to  every  one  of  which  he  allotted  si 
troop  of  horfe,  that  no  part  might  be  deftitute  of  the 
affiftance  of  the  cavalry,  but  that  the  whole  body  might 
charge  with  equal  advantage  and  fecurity.  Caffius  com- 
manded one  of  the  wings,  young  CrafTus  the  other,  and 

he 
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he  himfelf  was  in  the  middle.  Thus  they  marched  on 
till  they  came  to  a  river  named  Baliflus,  a  very  inconfi- 
derable  one  in  itfelf,  but  very  grateful  to  the  foldiers, 
who  had  differed  ib  much  by  drought  and  heat  in  their 
march  over  a  barren  and  fandy  defart.  Moil  of  the 
commanders  were  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  re- 
main there  that  night,  and  inform  themfclves  as  well 
as  poflible  of  the  number  of  the  enemies  and  their  order, 
and  fo  march  againfl  them  at  break  of  day ;  but  Crafius 
was  fo  inflamed  by  the  eagernefs  of  his  fon,  and  of  the 
horiemen  that  were  with  him,  who  urged  him  to  lead 
them  on,  and  engage,  that  he  commanded  thofe  who 
wanted  refremment,  to  eat  and  drink  as  they  flood  in 
their  ranks  ;  and  before  they  had  all  done,  he  led  them 
on  not  leifurely  and  by  flops,  as  if  he  was  going  to 
battle,  but  with  a  quick  and  continued  pace  till  they  faw 
the  enemy,  who  contrary  to  their  expectation,  feemed 
neither  fo  many  nor  fo  magnificently  armed  as  the  Ro- 
mans expected  ^  for  Surenahad  hid  his  main  force  behind 
the  firfl  ranks,  and  to  prevent  their  being  difcovered  by 
the  glittering  of  their  armour,  he  commanded  them  te 
cover  it  with  their  coats,  and  with  (kins  of  beads. 

When  both  armies  were  near,  and  ready  to  engage, 
the  General  had  no  fooner  given  the  fignal,  but  imme- 
diately all  the  field  rung  with  a  hideous  noife,  and  ter- 
rible clamour ,  for  the  Parthians  do  not  excite  their  men 
to  action  with  cornets  and  trumpets,  but  with  a  fort 
of  hollow  inftruments  covered  with  leather,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  brafs  bells,  which  being  beaten  inceflantly, 
make  a  deep  and  difmal  found,  which  feems  com- 
pounded of  the  bellowing  of  wild  beafts,  and  the  rat- 
tling of  thunder  -,  for  they  wifely  confidered  that  of  all 
the  fenfes,  that  of  hearing  mofl  effectually  diflurbs  the 
mind,  agitates  the  pallions,  and  fubverts  the  under- 
ftanding.  When  they  bad  fufficiently  terrified  the  Ro- 
mans  with  that  flrange  noife,  on  a  fudden  throwing  off 
the  covering  of  their  armour,  they  feemed  all  on  fire  from 
the  glittering  brightnefs  of  their  helmets  and  bread- 
plates,  which  were  made  of  Margian  fleel,  and  from 
the  brafs  and  iron  trappings  of  their  hories.  At  their 
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head  appeared  Surena,  who  was  himfelf  the  talleft  and 
comelieft  man  in  the  whole  army.    The  fvveetnefs  of  his 
looks,  and  the  effeminacy  of  his  habit,  did  not  promife  fo 
much  ftrength  and  courage   as  he  really  poflefied  -,  for 
his   face  was  painted,  and   his  hair  parted,    after  the 
fafhion  of  the  Medes,  whereas  the  other  Parthians  looked 
more  terrible,  and  wore  their  hair  rough  and  uncomb- 
ed, after  the  manner  of  the  Scythians.     Their  firft  de- 
figi  was  with  their  lances  to  beat  down  and  force  back 
the  firft  ranks  of  the  Romans  ;  but  when  they  perceived 
the  depth  of  their  files,   and  the  firmnefs  with  which 
they  kept  their  ground,  they  made  a  retreat,  and  pre- 
tending to  feparate  and  break  their  ranks,  they  encom- 
paiTed  the  Romans  before  they  were  aware  of  it.     Then 
CrafTus  commanded  his  light-armed  foldiers  to   charge 
upon  them ;  but  they  had  not  gone  far,  before  they 
met  with  fuch  a  mower  of  arrows,  that  they  were  ob- 
liged to  retire  amongfl  the  heavy-armed  foldiers.     And 
this  was  the  firft  occafion  of  their  diforder  and  terror ;  for 
now  they  perceived  the  ftrength  and  force  of  the  Parthian 
weapons,  againft  which  no  armour  was  proof,  for  they 
pierced  through  every  thing  that  came  in  their  way. 
The  Parthians  then  divided  themfelves,  and  began   to 
(hoot  from  all  fides,  without  aiming  at  any  particular 
mark ;  for  indeed  the  Romans  were  drawn  up  fo  clofe, 
that  they  could  notmifs  if  they  would,  and  the  wounds 
they  gave  were  deep  and  terrible  ^  for  their  bows  being 
very   large,  ftrong,  and  flexible,   difcharged   their  ar- 
rows with  an  impetuous  rapidity.     Now  were  the  Ro- 
mans in  amoft  defperate  fituation  ;  for  if  they  kept  their 
ranks,  they  were  wounded  mortally,  and  if  they  quit- 
ted them,  and  charged  the  enemy,  though  they   could 
make  no  impreilion  upon  them,  they  were   ftill  equally 
fufferers  themfelves.     For  the  Parthians  would  run  from 
them,  and  at  the  fame  time  wound  them  with  their  ar- 
rows ;  for  of  all  nations,  next  to  the  Scythians,  they  arc 
the  moft  expert  in  that  art ;  and  this  is  wifely  contrived  ; 
for  by  continuing  to  fight  and   defend  themfelves  they 
take  away  the  difhonour  of  their  flight.     The  Romans 
at  firft   fupported  this    wjth  patience,    thinking  that 

when 
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when  they  had  fpent  all  their  arrows,  they  would  either 
give  over,  or  fight  hand  to  hand  ±  but  when  they  un- 
derflood  that  there  was  a  great  number  of  camels  loaded 
with  arrows  in  the  rear,  and  that  when  the*  firft  ranks 
had  difcharged  thofe  they  had,  they  wheeled  of£  and 
took  more ;  then  CraiTus,  feeing  no  end  of  his  miferies, 
began  to  defpair,  and  fent  to  his  fon  bidding  him  en- 
deavour at  all  events  to  engage  the  enemy  before  he  was 
quite  furrounded,  for  it  was  him  that  one  of  the  wings  of 
the  Parthians  chiefly  aimed  at,  and-endeavoured  to  attack 
in  the  rear.  The  young  man  therefore  taking  with  him 
thirteen  hundred  horfe  (a  thoufand  of  which  he  had 
from  Caefar)  five  hundred  archers,  and  eight  cohorts  of 
infantry  that  were  next  at  hand,  wheeled  about  with  a 
defign  to  charge  the  Parthians.  But  they,  whether  it 
was  that  they  feared  to  (land  againft  an  army  in  fo  good 
array,  (as  fome  think)  or  elfe  that  they  defigned  to  en- 
tice young  CrafTus  as  far  as  they  could  from  his  father, 
turned  their  backs  and  fled.  Upon  this  young  Craffus 
crying  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  They  dare  not  (land," 
with  full  fpeed  purfued  them.  He  had  with  him  (i)  Me- 
gabacchus  and  Cenforinus,  the  former  of  whom  was  fa- 
mous for  his  ilrength  and  courage,  the  latter  for  being 
of  a  noble  family,  and  an  excellent  orator;  theytwere 
both  intimate  friends  of  Craflus,  and  nearly  of  the  fame 
age  with  him.  The  horfe  thus  pufliing  on,  the  infantry 
(laid  little  behind,  being  elated  with  hope  and  joy  ;  for 
they  fuppofed  they  had  already  conquered,  and  now 
were  only  purfuing,  till,  when  it  was  too  late,  and 
they  were  got  too  far  from  the  main  body,  they  per- 
ceived the  ftratagem  •,  for  they  that  feemed  to  fly,  no\v 
turned  again,  and  were  joined  by  a  great  many  others. 
Hereupon  young  CraiTus  made  a  halt,  thinking  that  the 
enemy  when  they  faw  them  fo  few  in  number,  would 
venture,  to  come  to  a  clofe  engagement.  But  the  bar- 
barians placing  their  armed  cavalry  in  the  front,  de- 
tached their  light  horfe,  who  wheeling  round  enclofed 
them  on  every  fide;  and  by-fcouring  the  plain  they 

raifed 

(i)  It  is  very    plain  that  this    Megabacshui cannot  be  a  Roman 
word  has    been   corrupted,    for    name. 

(2)  Appia* 
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raifed  fuch  a  duft  from  the  heaps  of  (and  with  which  it 
abounded,  that  the  Romans  could  neither  fee  nor  fpeak 
to  one  another,  and,  for  want    of  room,  tumbling   to- 
gether on  heaps,  were  (lain,  not  by  a  quick  and   eafy 
death,  but  with  intolerable  pains  and  convulfions  •,  for, 
rolling  upon  the  ground  with  the  arrows  flicking  in 
their  wounds,    they  died    in   that  manner ;  or  if  they 
tried  by  force  to  pluck  them  out,  the   barbed   points 
caught  hold  of  the  nerves   and  veins,  fo  that  they  mife- 
rably  tortured  themfelves.     Many  of  them   died  thus, 
and  they  that  furvived  were   incapable  of  action  ;  for 
when  young  Craffus  exhorted  them  to  charge  the  armed 
cavalry,  they  mowed   him   their  hands  nailed  to  their 
fhields,  and  their  feet  ftuck  to  the  ground,  fo  that  they 
could  neither    fly  nor  fight.      Wherefore    he  charged 
brifkly  with  his  horfe,  and  made  a  gallant  onfet.     But 
the  fight  was  very  unequal  with  refpectboth  to  theoffen- 
five  and  the  defenfive  part ;  for  his  men  with  their  weak, 
and  fmall  javelins,  ftruck  againft  armour  that  was  made 
of  tough  raw  hides,  or  well-tempered  fleel ;  whereas  the 
bodies  of  the  Gauls,  which  were  either  naked  or  but 
lightly  armed,  were  expofed  to  the  ftrong  fpears  of  the 
enemy.     Thefe  were  the  troops  on  whom  young  Craf- 
fus chiefly  depended  ;  and  indeed  he  performed  wonders 
with  them  •,  for  they  would  catch  hold  of  the  enemies 
fpears,  and  feizing  on  their  bodies,   would  pull  them 
from  their  horfes,  and  fling  them  on  the  ground,  where 
they  could  fcarceftir  by  reafon  of  the  heavinefs  of  their 
armour;  and  many  of  the  Gauls    quitting  their  ov/n 
horfes,  would    creep  under    thofc  of  the  enemy,  and 
wound  them  in    the   belly;    this   made   them   unruly 
through  the  excefs  of  pain,  fo  that  bounding  up,  they 
threw  their  riders,    and    trampled  upon  them  and  the 
enemy  promifcuoufly.     But  that  which   diftrefled  the 
Gauls  mod  of  all  was  the  exceflive  heat  and  thirft,  to 
which  they  had  not  been  accuftomed.     They  likewife 
loft  moft  of  their  horfes  ;  for   riding  full  fpeed*  againft 
the  Parthian   cavalry,    they   ran  upon  their  fpears,  fo 
that  they  were  forced  to   retire  towards  the  foot,  and 
carry  off  young  CrafTus,  who  was  dar.geroufly  wounded. 
VOL.  III.  F  f  As 
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As  they  were  drawing  off  they  obferved  a  fandy  hil- 
lock at  a  final  1  di fiance  from  them,  and  retreated  to  it. 
There  tying  their  horfes  to  one  another,  ami  placing 
them  in  the  middle,  they  joined  their  fhields  together, 
and  as  it  were  entrenched  themfelves  behind  them,  think- 
ing it  would  prove  fome  defence  againft  the  barbari- 
ans ;  but  the  contrary  happened ;  for  when  troops  are 
drawn  up  on  a  plain,  the  front,  in  fome  meafure,  fe- 
cures  thofe  who  are  behind  ;  but  when  they  are  upon  a 
hill,  the  inequality  of  the  ground  making  the  rear  ap- 
pear above  the  front,  they  are  all  equally  expofed  to  the 
mifiive  weapons  of  the  enemy.  This  was  the  cafe  of 
the  Romans,  who  all  lay  open  to  the  afTault  of  the  barba- 
rians, and  could  only  bewail  their  misfortune  in  dying  fo 
jnglorioufly  and  inactively. 

Young  CrafTus  had  with  him  two  Greeks,  who  had  fet- 
tled in  that  country  in  a  town  called  Carrae.  The  name  cf 
one  of  them  was  Hieronymus,  and  of  the  other  Nicoma- 
chus.  Thefe  men  prefled  him  to  retire  with  them  to  a  town 
called  Ifchnae,  which  had  declared  for  the  Romans,  and 
was  not  far  difrant.  But  he  replied,  "  That  there  was 
"  no  death  fo  cruel  as  to  oblige  him  to  abandon  thofe 
"  who  facrificed  their  lives  for  his  fake."  At  the  fame 
time  conjuring  them  to  provide  for  their  own  fafety,  he 
embraced  and  difmiiTed  them.  Then  being  unable  to 
make  ufe  of  his  own  hand,  which  was  pierced  by  an  ar- 
row, he  prefented  his  fide  to  his  armour-bearer,  and  com- 
manded him  to  run  him  through.  It  is  faid  that  Cenfb- 
linus  fell  in  the  fame  manner,  and  that  Megabacchus  flew 
himfelf,  as  didmoft  of  the  principal  officers;  the  reft  fell 
by  the  fpears  of  the  Parthians,  and  defended  themfelves 
to  the  Saft.  The  Parthians  took  no  more  than  five  hun- 
dred prifoners ;  and  when  they  had  cut  off  the  head  of 
young  Craflus  they  marched  againft  the  father,  whofe 
affairs  were  in  this  pofbure.  After  he  had  commanded 
his  fon  to  fall  upon  the  enemy,  and  word  was  brought 
him  that  they  were  flying,  and  that  the  Romans 
were  in  hot  purfuit  of  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  ob- 
i-'^rved  that  he  himfelf  was  not  fo  vigoroufly  attacked  as 
before,  (for  many  of  thofe  with  whom  he  was  engaged, 
went  to  join  the  others  who  were  going  againfl  young 
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Craffus)  his  courage  began  a  little  to  revive,  and  draw- 
ing his  army  into  an  advantageous  poft,  he  expected 
every  moment  when  his  fon  would  return  from  the  pur- 
fuit. 

The  meffengers  his  fon  had  firft  fent  to  advertife  him 
of  his  danger,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  who 
put  them  to  the  fword  ;  the  laft  hardly  efcaping,  came 
and  declared,  that  Publius  was  loft,  unlels  he  had  fpeedy 
fuccours.     At  this  news   CraiTus  was  diftraded  by  a 
croud  of  patTions,  and  fo  difcompoied  in  his  mind,  that 
he  had  no  longer  the  ufe  of  his  reafon,  being  on  the  one 
hand    fearful  of  lofing  the  whole,    and  on  the  other 
careful  for  his  fon's  prefervation  ;  but  at  laft  he  refolv- 
ed  to  move  to  his  afliftance.     In  this  refolution  be  order- 
ed the  army  to  march  -t  but  that  very  moment  the  Par- 
thians,  who  were  returning  from  the  defeat  of  young 
Craffus,  arrived  with  loud   exclamations,  and  fongs  of 
victory,  which  rendered  them  ftill  more  terrible.    At  the 
fame  time  the  found  of  their  drums   and  tymbals  rung 
in  the  ears  of  the  Romans,  who  knew  it  was  a  prelude  to  a 
freih  engagement.    The  barbarians  brought  the  head  of 
young  Craffus  upon  the  point  of  a  fpear ;  and  when  they 
were   come  near,  they  fhowed  it  to  the  Romans,  and 
afked  with  an  infolent  feoff  who  were  his  parents,  and  to 
what  family  he  belonged  ;  "  For,  (faid  they)  it  is  impofTi- 
"  ble  that  fo  brave  and  noble  a  youth  mould  be  the  fon  of 
"  fo  pitiful  a  coward  as  Craffus."    This  fight   difmayed 
the  Romans  above  all  their  other  calamities  ^  for  inftead 
of  being  infpired  with  courage  and  a  defire  of  revenge, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  they  were  feized  with  hor- 
ror and  trembling.     In  the  mean  time   Craffus  behaved 
with  more  conftancy  and  refolution  than  ufual,  and  out- 
did himfclf  in  this  terrible  difafter.     For  pafling  through 
the  ranks,  he  cried  out,  ct  This,  O  Romans  is  my  own 
"  peculiar  lofs,  but  the  fortune  and  the  glory  of  Rome  is 
41  iafe  and  unhurt  fo  long  as  you  are  living;  however,  if 
"  any  one  be  concerned  for  my  lofs  of  the  beft  of  fons, 
"  let  him  turn  his  refentment  upon  the  enemy.  Put  a  flop 
u  to  their  joy,  revenge  their  cruelty,  nor  be  difmayed  at 
"  what  is  paft  j  for  whoever  attempts  great  things,  mint 
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"  meet  withromedifappointments.  Neither  did  Lucullus 
"  overthrow  Tigranes,  nor  Scipio  Antiochus,  without  ef- 
"  fufion  of  blood :  our  anceftors  have  loft  a  thoufend 
"  mips  on  the  coafts  of  Sicily,  and  many  of  their  generals 
"  and  commanders  in  Italy  -,  and  yet  notwithftanding  thefe 
"  loiTes  they  never  failed  to  overthrow  the  conquerors ;  for 
"  the  ftate  of  Rome  did  not  arrive  to  this  height  by  for- 
"  tune,  but  by  perfeverance-and  fortitude  in  adverfity." 
Craffus  endeavoured  by  this  difcourfe  to  revive  the  cou- 
rage of  his  foldiers,  but  he  hardly  found  any  of  them 
atfe<fted  by  what  he  faid ;  and  when  he  orderded  them 
to  fnout  for  the  battle,  he  perceived  the  dejedion  of 
the  whole  army  •,  for  the  fhout  they  gave  was  faint,  low 
and  unequal,  whereas  that  of  the  enemy  was  clear  and 
bold.  When  they  came  to  the  attack,  the  light  horfe 
of  the  Parthians  flanked  the  wings  of  the  Romans,  and 
annoyed  them  with  their  arrows,  whi  1ft  the  infantry  attack- 
ing them  with  their  fpears  in  the  front,  drove  them  in- 
to'a  narrow  fpace,  all  but  thofe  who  rufhed  upon  them 
with  adefperate  courage  to  avoid  dying  'a  moft  painful 
death  by  their  arrows.  For  though  they  could  not  do 
the  enemy  much  damage,  they  drew  this  benefit  from 
their  boldnefs,  that  they  were  fuddenly  difpatched  by 
the  large  wounds  they  received  ;  for  the  barbarians  pufh- 
ed  their  long  thick  fpears  with  fuch  violence,  that  they 
often  pierced  through  two  men  at  once. 

In  this  manner  the  fight  continued  till  night  came 
on,  and  parted  them.  When  the  Parthians  retreated,  they 
declared  in  an  infuking  manner,  "That  they  would  allow 
"  CrafTus  one  night  to  mourn  for  the  lofs  of  his  fon,  unlefs 
"  he  thought  it  more  expedient  to  go  voluntarily,  and  fur- 
"  render  hiinfelf  to  Arfaces  than  to  be  forcibly  carried  to 
"  him."  They  encamped  near  the  Roman  army,  not 
doubting  that  the  next  day  they  mould  compleat  their 
victory. 

But  this  proved  a  melancholy  night  to  the  Romans. 
They  neither  thought  of  burir.g  their  dead  or  of  taking 
care  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying.  They  were  all  em- 
ployed in  lamenting  their  own  misfortunes  ;  for  they  faw 
there  was  no  poflibility  of  efcaping  either  by  remaining 
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in  their  camp  till  it  was  light,  or  by  committing  them- 
felves  under  ,the  cover  of  the  night  to  that  boundlefs 
plain.  Befides,  their  wounded  men  would  not  fufFer 
them  to  make  ufe  of  this  laft  expedient  •  for  to  take 
them  with  them  would  retard  their  flight,  and  if  they 
left  them  behind,  their  cries  and  moans  would  give  the 
enemy  notice  of  their  retreat. 

Though  they  were  fenfible  .that  Craflus  was  the  fole 
caufe  of  their  diftrefs,  yet  they  were  all  defirous  to  fee  him, 
and  to  hear  him  fpeak.  But  he  had  thrown  himfelf  on  the 
earth  in  a  remote  corner  with  his  head  covered,  and 
lay  as  a  ftriking  example  of  the  inflability  of  fortune  to 
the  ignorant  and  unthinking,  but  to  the  wife  and  confi- 
derate  a  more  fatal  example  of  the  effects  of  rafhnefs 
and  ambition,  which  would  not  fufFer  him  to  be  fatisfied 
with  being  the  firft  among  fo  many  millions  of  men,  but 
made  him  think  himfelf  in  a  mean  and  'di ("honourable 
rank  whilft  there  were  two  that  were  his  fuperiors. 

Oclavius  his  lieutenant  and  CaiTius  came  to  him,  to 
rouze  and  comfort  him ;  but  feeing  him  wholly  aban- 
doned to  his  gri£f  they  called  a  council  of  war,  in 
which  it  was  refolved  that  the  army  mould  march 
without  found  of  trumpet.  At  firft  their  orders  were 
obferved  with  a  profound  filence :  but  foon  after,  when 
the  fick  and  wounded  faw  that  they  were  left  behind,  a 
ftrange  confufion  and  tumult,  with  outcries  and  lamen- 
tations, filled  the  camp ;  and  a  trembling  and  dread 
feized  thofe  who  were  upon  the  march,  as  if  the  enemy 
were  juft  behind  them;  by  which  means  now  and  then 
turning  back,  now  and  then  drawing  up  in  order  of 
battle,  fometimes  taking  up  the  wounded  that  followed 
them,  and  fometimes  laying  them  down,  they  wafted 
a  great  deal  of  time.  Three  hundred  horfe  however 
elcaped  under  the  conduct  of  Ignatius,  who  arriving 
about  midnight  at  Carrae,  called  to  the  watch,  and  bid 
them  tell  Coponius  the  Governor  that  CrafTus  had  fought 
a  very  great  battle  with  the  Parthians  •,  and  without  ex- 
plaining himfelf  further,  or  telling  who  he  was,  he 
went  on  to  Zeugma  ;  by  which  means  he  faved  himfelf 
and  his  men,  but  was  univerfally  condemned  for  defert- 
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ing  his  General.  However  this  flight  information  given 
to  Coponius  proved  of  great  fervice  to  Craflus ;  for 
he  fufpecting  by  this  hafty  and  confufed  manner  of 
delivering  it,  that  the  news  was  unfavourable,  imme- 
diately ordered  the  garrifon  to  arms ;  and  as  foon  as 
he  underftood  that  Craflus  was  on  the  way  towards 
him,  he  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  received  him  with 
his  army  into  the  town. 

The  Parthians,  although  they  perceived  the  retreat 
of  the  Romans  in  the  night,  yet  did  not  purfue  them  ; 
but  as  foon  as  it  was  day,  they  came  upon  thofe  that 
were  left  in  the  camp,  and  put  no  lefs  than  four  thou- 
fand  of  them  to  the  fword  ;  and  their  cavalry  picked  up  a 
great  ma.ny  ftragglers.  One  of  Crafius's  lieutenants,  cal- 
led Vargontinus,  being  feparated  from  the  army  in  the 
night  with  three  cohorts,  loft  his  way,  and  was  next 
morning  found  on  a  rifing  ground  by  the  barbarians, 
who  attacked  him,  and  flew  the  whole  party  except 
twenty,  who  with  their  fwords  drawn  forced  through 
the  thickeft  of  the  enemy.  The  barbarians  admiring 
their  courage,  opened  their  ranks,  and  let  them  pafs 
without  any  further  moleftation  to  Carrae. 

Soon  after  this  a  falfe  report  was  brought  to  Surena, 
that  Craffus  with  his  principal  officers  had  efcaped,  and 
that  thofe  who  were  got  into  Carrae  were  but  a  confufed 
rout  of  infignificant  people,  not  worth  any  further  pur- 
fuit.  Suppofmg  therefore  that  he  had  loft  the  very  crown 
and  glory  of  his  victory,  and  yet  being  uncertain  whether 
it  were  ib  or  not,  and  therefore  not  able  to  refolve  whe- 
ther he  ihould  befiege  Carrae  or  follow  Craffus,  he  fent 
one  of  his  interpreters  to  the  walls,  commanding  him  to 
cnll  Craffus  himfelf  or  Gaflius  in  Latin,  and  tell  them,  that 
Surena  demanded  a  conference  with  them.  As  foon  as 
Craffus  heard  this,  he  embraced  the  propofal ;  and  foon 
after  came  up  a  band  of  Arabians,  who  very  well  knew 
the  faces  of  Craffus  and  Caffms,  having  been  in  the  Roman 
camp  before  the  battle.  As  ibon  as  they  faw  Cailius  on 
the  wall,  they  told  him,  "That  Surena  defired  a  peace, 
"  and  would  allow  them  to  retire  in  fafety,  if  they  would 
nake  a  league  with  the  King  his  matter,  and  withdraw 
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"  all  their  garrifons  out  of  Mefopotamia ;  and  this  he 
a  thought  mod  adviiable  for  both  parties,  before  things 
"  carne  to  extremity."  Caiims  contented,  and  defired  that 
a  time  and  place  might  be  appointed,  where  Craflus  and 
Surena  might  have  an  interview.  The  Arabians  having 
charged  themfelves  with  the  meflage,  went  back  to  Su- 
rena, who  was  not  a  little  rejoiced  to  find  that  CrafTus 
was  in  a  place  where  he  might  beiiege  him.  Wherefore 
he  came  up  the  next  day  with  his  army,  who  infulted 
the  Romans,  and  declared,  that  if  they  expected  any 
mercy  they  mud  inftantly  deliver  CralTus  and  Caflius 
bound  into  their  hands.  The  Romans  were  much  pro- 
voked at  this  double  dealing  and  advifed  Craffus  to  lay 
afide  his  long  and  fruitlefs  hopes  of  the  Armenian  fuc- 
cours,  and  reiblve  to  fly.  This  defign  ought  to  have 
been  kept  fecret  from  all  the  inhabitants  of  Carrae,  till 
it  was  put  in  execution.  But  Craflus  himfelf  revealed 
it  to  Andromachus,  the  moil  treacherous  of  men;  nay, 
he  even  chofe  him  for  his  guide.  The  Parthians  had 
from  him  punctual  intelligence  of  all  that  patted.  But 
it  being  not  cuftomary  nor  fafe  for  them  to  engage  by 
night,  CrafTus  chofe  that  time  to  begin  his  flight;  and 
Andromachus,  left  he  mould  get  the  Hart  too  far  of  his 
purfuers,  led  him  round  about,  and  at  lad  brought 
him  into  deep  moraiTes,  and  places  full  of  ditches  and 
inclofures,  fo  that  thofe  who  followed  him  not  only 
marched  with  great  difficulty,  but  were  forced  conti- 
nually to  wander  backward  and  forward.  Some  there 
were  who  fuppofmg  that  by  leading  them  through  thefe 
winding  intricate  ways  Andromachus  intended  them 
no  good,  refolved  to  follow  him  no  further  ;  and  at  lail 
Caflius  himfelf  returned  to  Carr,«  ;  and  when  his  guides, 
who  were  Arabians,  advifed  him  to  remain  there  till 
the  moon  was  out  of  Scorpio,  he  told  them,  "  That  he 
"  was  moil  afraid  of  Sagittarius  ;  and  marching  with  all 
expedition  he  arrived  fafe  in  Syria  with  five  hundred 
horfe.  Others  of  them  having  honefl  guides,  took 
their  way  by  the  mountains  called  Sinnaca,  and  got  into 
places  of  fecurity  by  day-break ;  thefe  were  five  thou- 
fand  under  the  command  of  Oftavius,  a  very  brave 
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man.  But  CrafTus  was  fo  entangled  by  Andromachus  in 
the  fens  and  rough  ways,  that  before  he  could  get  clear 
of  them,  the  day  overtook  him.  There  were  with  him 
four  cohorts  of  legionary  foldiers,  a  very  few  horfemen, 
and  five  lidor-s.  As  foon  as  he  had  with  great  difficulty 
got  into  the  way,  he  found  that  the  enemy  wasjufl  be- 
hind him.  But  though  he  was  not  above  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  O&avius,  inftead  of  going  to  join  him,  he  re- 
treated to  another  hill,  neither  fo  defenfible  nor  unpafla- 
ble  for  the  horfe,  but  yet  lying  under  the  mountains  of 
Sinnaca,  and  joined  by  a  long  ridge  which  extended 
through  the  plain  to  the  hill  where  Odavius  was  potted. 
Oftavius  could  fee  in  what  danger  the  General  was  ;  and 
he  himfelf,  with  only  a  few  followers  atfirft,  came  to  his 
afliftance.  Soon  after  the  reft  reproaching  themfelves  for 
their  cowardice,  marched  down,  and  falling  upon  the 
Parthians  drove  them  from  the  hill ;  then  furrounding 
Craffus,  and  fencing  him  with  their  fhields,  they  declar- 
ed that  their  General  mould  never  be  expofed  to  a  Par- 
thian arrow,  fo  long  as  any  of  them  were  left  alive  to 
defend  him.  Surena  therefore  perceiving  that  his  fol- 
diers grew  faint  in  their  attack,  and  knowing  that  if  the 
Romans  mould  continue  the  battle  till  night,  they  might 
then  gain  the  mountains,  and  be  out  of  his  reach,  he 
had  recourfe  to  a  flratagem.  For  fome  of  the  prifoners 
•were  fet  free,  who  had  heard  a  contrived  difcourfe  in 
the  camp,  that  the  King  did  not  defign  that  the  war  fhould 
be  purfued  to  the  utmoft  extremity  againfl  the  Romans, 
but  was  rather  defirous  by  his  gentle  treatment  of  Craf- 
fus  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  reconciliation  between  the 
two  empires.  Accordingly  the  barbarians  defifled  from 
lighting,  and  Surena  himfelf  going  gently  towards  the 
hill,  unbent  his  bow,  and  held  out  his  hand,  inviting 
CraiTus  to  an  agreement,  and  alluring  him,  "  That 
"  the  King  had  hitherto  contrary  to  his  inclinations  given 
"  the  Romans  a  proof  of  his  power  ;  that  now  he  volun- 
"  tarily  offered  to  give  them  a  proof  of  his  mildnefs  and 
"  generofity,  by  making  an  alliance,  and  permitting  them 
?c  to  go  away  in  fafety."  Some  liftened  with  great  joy  to 
this  difcourfe  of  Surena,  and  were  eager  to  accept  the  offer ; 
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but  CrafTus,  having  had  fufficient  experience  of  the  Par  thian 
perfidioufnefs,  and  not  being  able  to  afiign  any  reafon  for 
this  fudden  change,  gave  little  credit  to  it,  and  took  time 
to  confider.  But  the  foldiers  in  a  clamorous  manner  prefled 
him  to  treat ;  and  even  upbraided  and  reproached  him, 
faying,  u  That  he  expofed  them  to  the  arms  of  an  enemy, 
"  with  whom  he  had  not  the  courage  to  confer,  though 
"  they  were  unarmed."  He  tried  firfl  to  prevail  with 
them  by  entreaties,  and  told  them,  "That  if  they  would 
*'  have  patience  till  evening,  they  might  get  into  the  rug- 
"  ged  mountainous  places  j"  at  the  fame  time  he  pointed 
out  the  way  with  his  hand,  entreating  them  "  not  to  ne- 
"  gleet  .their  prefervation,  when  it  was  fo  near."  But  then 
they  began  to  mutiny,  and  threatened  him,  fo  that  he  was 
overpowered  and  forced  to  go.  At  parting  he  turned  a- 
bout  and  faid,  "  You,  Odavius  and  Petronius,  and  the  reft 
*'  of  the  commanders  which  are  prefent,  are  witnefles  of 
"  theneceflity  I  lie  under,  and  of  the  indignities  and  vio- 
"  lence  offered  to  my  perfon;  however  when  you  are  got 
"  into  a  place  of  fafety,  declare  to  all  the  world  that  Craf- 
"  fus  perifhed  rather  by  thefubtlety  of  his  enemies,  than 
"  by  the  treafonand  perfidioufnefs  of  his  countrymen." 
But  Odavius  and  Petronius  would  not  flay  behind,  or  fuf- 
fer  him  to  go  down  by  himfelf.  As  for  the  lidors,  they 
\vould  likewifehave  waited  upon  him,  but  he  difmiiled 
them.  The  firfr.  perfons  the  barbarians  fent  to  meet  and 
receive  him  were  two  mongrel  Greeks,  who  leaping  from 
their  horfes  faluted  him  with  profound  refped,  and  de- 
fired  him,  in  the  Greek  language,  "  to  fend  fome  of  his  re- 
"  tinue  before,  who  might  lee  that  both  Surena  and  thofe 
"  about  him  were  di farmed."  But  Craflus  anfwered, "  That 
"  if  he  had  entertained-  the  leaft  concern  about  life,  he 
"  would  never  have  entrufled  himfelf  in  their  hands  •" 
however  he  fent  two  brothers,  the  Rofcii,  to  enquire  on 
what  ierms  they  were  to  treat,  and  what  the  numbers 
were  to  be  on  each  fide.  As  foon  as  they  appeared,  Sure- 
na ordered  them  to  be  feized,  and  advanced  on  horfeback 
with  the  principal  officers  of  his  army.  As  foon  as  he  came 
near  he  faid,  "  What  is  it  I  fee  ?  a  Roman  General  on 
"  foot,  while  myfelf  and  retinue  are  on  horfeback !"  and 
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ordered  a  horfe  to  be  brought  for  him.  But  CraflTut  repli- 
ed, "  That  there  was  no  error  committed  on  either  fide, 
"for  they  met  each  according  to  the  cuftom  of  his  own 
"country."  Surena  told  him,  "  That  from  that  time  for- 
"  ward  there  was  a  league  betwixt  the  King  Orodes  and 
"the  Romans  •  but  that  Craffus  muftgo  with  him  to  the 
*'  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  fign  it  •  for  you  Romans,"  ad- 
ded he,  "  are  fomewhat  forgetful  of  articles  and  agree- 
"  ments,"  and  at  the  fame  time  he  reached  out  his  hand  to 
him.  Craffus  ordered  that  one  of  his  horfes  fhould  be 
brought,  but  Surena  faid,  "  There  is  no  need  of  it,  for  the 
"King  pvefents you  with  this;"  and  immediately  a  horfe 
•with  a  golden  bit  was  brought  up  to  him,  and  fome  of  the 
attendants  having  lifted  him  into  the  faddle,  ftruck  the 
horfe  to  make  him  go  the  fafter.  Upon  this  Odaviusran 
and  feized  the  bridle.  At  the  fame  time  Petronius,  one 
of  the  tribunes,  and  foon  after  the  reft  of  the  company 
that  attended  Craffus,  came  up,  and  endeavoured  to  flop 
the  horfe,  and  remove  the  barbarians  that  furrounded  him. 
Thus  from  pulling  and  thrufting  one  another,  they  came 
to  a  quarrel,  and  foon  after  to  blows.  Octavius  drawing 
his  fword,  killed  a  groom  belonging  to  one  of  the  barba- 
rians ;  and  one  of  them  coming  behind  Oftavius,  killed 
him.  Petronius  being  without  his  armour,  received  a  blow 
on  his  bread,  however  he  leaped  from  his  horfe  unhurt. 
At  the  fame  time  Craffus  was  killed  by  a  Parthian  cal- 
led PomaxcEthres  (2).  Some  fay  that  he  was  killed  by  an- 
other perfon,  and  that  Pomaxoethres  cut  off  his  head,  and 
his  right  hand.  But  both  accounts  are  founded  only  upon  ' 
conjecture.  For  of  all  that  were  then  prefent,  fome  were 
killed  as  they  were  fighting  near  Craffus,  and  the  reft 
immediately  fled  to  their  comrades  upon  the  hill. 

The  Parthians  followed  them,  and  told  the  Romans, 
"  that  Craffus  had  indeed  received  the  punifhment  he 
u  juftly  defer ved,  but  that  Surena  invited  the  reft  to  come 
u  down  from  the  hill  without  fear,  giving  them  his  word 
a  for  their  fafety."  Upon  thisaffurance  fome  of  them  came 

down, 

(2)  Appian  calls  him   Maxre-     tarch  he  is  called  Axatres. 
three  ;  and  in  fomc  copies  of  Plu-         (3)  This  Aiiftides  was  of  Mi- 
letus. 
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down,  and  furrendered  ;  the  reft  taking  the  advantage  of 
the  night  difperfed.  But  of  thefe  very  few  efcaped,  moft 
of  them  being  chafed  by  the  Arabians  the  next  day,  and 
put  to  the  fword.  It  is  faid,  that  in  all  twenty  thoufend 
men  were  flain,  and  ten  thoufand  taken  prifoners. 

Surena  fent  the  head  and  hand  of  Craflus  to  Orodes, 
who  was  then  in  Armenia.     At  the  fame  time  he  caufed 
a  report  to  be  fpread  that  he  was  bringing  Craflus  alive 
to  Seleucia,  and  prepared  a  fort  of  burlefque  proceflion, 
which  by  way  of  infult  and  derifion  he  named  a  Triumph. 
He  had  among  his  prifoners  aRoman  called  Cains  Pacia- 
nus,  who  very  much  refembled  Craflus.     Having  dref- 
fed  him  in  a  barbarian   habit,  and  inftructed   him  to 
anfwer  to  the  title  of  Craflus  and  Imperator,  they  fet 
him  on  horfeback.     A  band  of  trumpeters   and  liclors 
marched  before  him,  bearing  the  rods  and  axes,  and 
mounted  upon   camels.     They   hung  purfes  upon  the 
rods,  and  fattened  the  heads  of  the  flain  frefh  bleeding 
to  the  axes.     He  was  followed  by  a  company  of  courte- 
zans of  Seleucia,  all  excellent  muficians,  fmging  fongs 
full  of  fcurrilous    reflections  upon   the  effeminacy  and 
cowardice  of  Craflus. 

After  this  proceflion  was  over,  of  which  all  the  peo- 
ple were  fpe&ators,  Surena  convened  the  fenate  of  Se- 
leucia, and  produced  before  them  the  obfcene  writings 
of  Ariftides,  called  the  Milefiacks  (3).  This  was  not  a 
fidion  -,  for  thofe  works  were  really  found  in  the  baggage 
.  of  Rofcms,  and  gave  Surena  a  fair  occafion  to  ridicule 
and  reproach  the  Romans,  who  were  not  able  even  in  the 
time  of  war,  to  abftain  from  fuch  wanton  writings  and 
practices.  However,  it  appeared  to  thofe  (enators  that 
TEfop  fpoke  like  a  wife  man,  when  he  faid,  "  That  all 
"  men  carry  a  wallet  on  their  moulders ;  that  in  the  part 
a  before  they  lay  their  neighbours  faults,  and  in  that  be- 
"  hind  their  own."  For  they  obferved  that  Surena  had 
put  into  the  fore  part  thofe  Milefian  obfcenities,  and 
in  that  behind  his  own  voluptuoufnefs  and  fenfuality, 

which 

letus.     He  wrote  befide  the  work     of  Sicily  and  of  Perfia,  and  an  ac- 
here  mentioned  an  hiltoiy  of  Italy,     count  of  Cnid«s. 

(4)  Sybatis 
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which  gave  ground  to  believe  that  another  Sybaris  (4) 
was  to  be  found  in  the  midft  of  Parthia ;  for  he  was 
followed  by  an  infinite  number  of  chariots,  which  were 
for  the  ufe  of  his  concubines,  and  an  equipage  fuita- 
ble  to  it ;  fo  that  the  form  of  his  army  was  the  reverfe 
of  that  of  vipers  and  of  thofe  ferpents  which  are  called 
Scytalae  (5) -,  for  the  head  looked  terrible  with  fpears, 
arrows,  darts,  and  horfemen,  but  the  tail  coniifted  of 
curtezans,  mufick,  fongs,  and  all  kinds  of  revelling  and 
debauchery.  Rofcius  indeed  was  not  to  be  excufed  ; 
but  it  was  impudent  in  the  Parthians  to  exclaim  thus 
againft  the  Miiefiacks  whentmany  of  the  royal  line  of 
the  Arfacidx  had  been  born  of  Milefian  and  Ionian 
ih'iimpets. 

During  all  thefe  tranfaclionsOrodeshad  made  a  peace 
with  the  King  of  Armenia,  and  concluded  a  marriage 
between  his  ton  and  that  Prince's  fifter.  In  their  feaft- 
ings  and  entertainments  on  this  occafion,  Grecian  com- 
pofitions  were  recited  ;  for  Orodes  was  not  altogether  ig- 
norant of  the  Greek  language ;  and  Artabafes  was  fo  ex- 
pert in  it,  that  he  wYote  tragedies,  orations,  and  hifto- 
ries  •  fome  of  which  are  ftill  extant.  Whilft  they  were 
in  the  height  of  their  feafting  and  merriment,  Sillaces 
arrived  one  night  at  the  palace  gate  with  the  head  of 
CralTu3.  The  tables  were  (6)  not  yet  removed ;  and 
Jafon  a  tragedian  of  the  city  of  Tralles  was  then  repeat- 
ing fome  pafiages  of  the  Bacchanals  of  Euripides,  and 
part  of  the  ftory  of  Agave.  Whilfl  all  that  heard  him 

were 

(4)  Sybaris,  a  town  in  Lucania,  (7)  The  ancient  Romans  had  a 
famous  for  its  luxury  and  effemi-  kind  of  farces  called  Satires,  con- 
nacy.  fitting  of  fon^s  and  dances,    and 

(5)  The  ancients  thought  that  pieces  of  wit  indifferently  levelled 
the  iting  of  a  ferpent  lay   in  his  at  the  fpectators  as  well  as  actors, 
tuil.  but    with  a  due   regard    to    the 

(6)  So  it  ought  to  be  read  with  hws,  and  to  decency.    Thefe  fa- 
a  negative,  aV^^ai  p.lv  ux.  Zo-a.*  tires  continued  in  vogue  for  two 
*»  T£*7«£a»,  "  the  tables  were  not  hundred  and  twenty   years  toge- 
"  taken  away."     They  were  not  ther,tilILiviusAndronicushadthe 
lifen  from  table,  for  it  follows  af-  courage  to  write  juft  tragedies  af- 
terwards, that  the  guards  by  the  ter  the  manner  of  the  Grecians. 
King's  order  made  Sillaces  fit  down  This  new  way  of  writing  pleafed 
actable.  fo  much,  that  the  fatiies  lay  ne- 
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were  applauding  him,  Sillaces  entered  into  the  hall, 
adored  the  King,  and  laid  at  his  feet  the  head  of  Cral- 
fus.  At  the  fight  of  this  the  Parthians  clapped  their 
hands,  with  loud  acclamations  and  expreflions  of  joy. 
The  waiters  by  the  King's  order  placed  Sillaces  at  the 
table;  vvhilft  Jafon  delivering  to  one  of  the  adors  the 
habit  of  Pentheus,  and  dreiling  himfelf  in  that  of  Agave, 
took  up  the  head  of  Craflfus,  and  like  a  real  Bacchanal 
full  of  enthufiafm  fung  that  part,  where  Agave  defcend- 
ing  from  the  mountains,  and  bearing  upon  her  Thyrlus 
the  head  of  Pentheus,  which  (he  fancied  to  be  the  head 
of  a  young  lion,  fays, 

ffeve  bunted  down  a  lion's  whelp  to-day, 
And  from  the  mountains  bring  a  noble  prey. 

The  whole  company  were  highly  delighted  with  thofe 
verfes ;  and  when  the  following  lines  were  fung,  which 
are  a  dialogue  between  Agave  and  the  Chorus, 

Cho.  Wbat  happy  band  the  fatal  monfter  flew? 
Ag.    /  claim  tbat  honour  to  my  courage  due  j 

Pomaxcethres,  who  was  fitting  at  the  table,  rofe,  and 
would  have  taken  the  head  from  Jafon,  infilling  that 
thofe  words  were  more  properly  to  be  fung  by  him 
than  that  adtor.  The  King  was  highly  pleafed,  and 
gave  Pomaxcethres  the  cuftomary  reward ;  and  to  Ja- 
fon he  gave  a  talent.  Thus  truly  tragical  did  Craflus's 
expedition  prove,  and  fuch  was  the  Exodium  (7)  that  at- 
tended 

gledled,    whilft  the  poets   them-  at  the   fame   time  they   changed 

fdves  a  fled    their  own    pieces;'  their  name    of  Satires  into  that  of 

but  after    they    had  given   them  Exodium,  that  is  Iffue  or  Conclu- 

to  the  players,  the  Roman  youth  fion,  becaufe  they  acted  them  at 

leftored  the  Satires  to    the  thea-  the  end  of  their  tragedies.     But 

tre,  and  reprefenred  them  at  firft  that  which    is  moft    remarkable 

between  the  ac~ts  of  their  trage-  is,  that    the   players  afted   thofe 

dies  inllead  of  the  chorus  ;  for  as  farces  under  the  fame  maflcs,  and 

the  lubjetls  of  thofe  farces    were  in  the  fame   habits  they  had  ufed 

broken  and  incoherent,  they  could  juft  before    in    the  tragedy,  as  if 

eafily  be  feparated.     At  laft  they'  they  were   ftill   representing   the 

joined  them    all    to    the   end    of  fame  perfons,  and  per'orming  the 

rheir    tragedies,   efpecially    thofe'  fame  parts;  and   this  gives  us  the 

called    the- Atelian  tragedies,  and  tru?  feufe  of  this   paffage  in  I'iu- 

tarch. 
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tended  it.  But  yet  the  divine  juftice  failed  not  to 
punifh  both  Orodes  for  his  cruelty,  and  Surena  for  his 
perjury  •  for  Surena  not  long  after  was  put  to  death  by 
Orodes,  who  envied  his  glory-  and  Orodes  himfelf hav- 
ing loft  his  fon  Pacorus  (who  was  {lain  in  battle  by  the 
Romans)  and  falling  into  a  difeafe  which  turned  to  a 
dropfy,  had  Aconite  given  him  by  his  fecond  fon  Phra- 
ates.  The  poifon  working  only  upon  the  difeafe,  and 
carrying  away  the  droplical  matter  with  it,  the  King 
began  to  recover ;  Phraates  therefore  refolved  to  take 
the  morteft  courfe,  and  ftrangled  him  with  his  own 
hands. 


The  Comparifon  of  CRASS  us  with  NIC  IAS. 

N  this  comparifoi>,  we  muft  in  the  firft  place  allow 
that  the  wealth  of  Nicias,  compared  with  -that  of 
Craflus,  was  accumulated  by  lefs  blameable  means.  It 
is  true,  no  one  can  approve  the  works  of  Nicias  car- 
ried on  in  the  mines,  where  they  ufually  employ  proT 
fligates,  or  barbarians,  moll:  of  them  in  chains,  who 
perifh  fooner  or  later  in  thofe  unwholfome  fubterrane- 
ous  caverns.  But  if  we  compare  this  manner  of  ac- 
quiring wealth  with  that  of  Craflfus,  who  enriched  him- 
felf  either  by  Sylla's  profcriptions  and  confifcations  or 
by  the  purchafe  of  houfes,  which  he  bought  when  they 
were  on  fire,  or  when  it  was  deemed  impoffible  to  fave 
them  from  the  flames,  we  mall  find  it  more  humane 

and 

tarch,  which  has  never  been  rightly  very  true.  In  this  fen fe  Plutarch 
explained.  For  we  find  that  the  hath  ufed  the  word  at  the  end  of 
fame  perfons,  who  adted  in  the  the  life  of  Pelopidas,  and  that  of 
Bacchanals,  continue  to  act  in  this  Alexander,  where  it  is  very  plain 
farce  with  the  head  of  CrafTus.  But  that  Ejodion  fignihes  the  end,  the 
it  may  be  faid  that  the  word  Ex-  cataftrophe  of  the  tragedy.  And 
odion  fignified  properly  among  the  why  therefore  is  it  not  taken  here 
Greeks,  not  a  detached  pieceplay-  in  the  fame  fenfe?  This  is  the 
cd  after  the  conclufion  of  the  tra-  reafon.  In  the  lives  of  Pelopidas 
gedy,  but  the  end,  the  unravel-  and  Alexander,  he  treats  of  the 
ing  of  the  tragedy  itfelf,  as  may  adventures  of  Grecians,  and  there- 
be  feen  in  Ariftotle  -,  and  this  ia  fore  nukes  ufe  of  fucli  ideas  anc! 

cxpreflior.s 
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and  honourable.  CrafTus  publickly  and  profeffedly  made 
ufe  of  thofe  arts  as  other  men  do  of  hufbandry,   and  of 
placing  their  money  out   to   intereft :  and  as  to  thofe 
other  crimes,  with  which   he  was  charged,  and  which 
he  always  denied,  fuch  as  taking  money  for  his  vote 
in  the  fenate,  his  pillaging  the  allies,  his  vifiting  and 
flattering  women  in  order  to   gain  their    eflates,    and 
concealing  criminals  in  his  houfe  for  reward;  thefe  are 
things  of  which  Nicias  never  fell  under  the  leaft  fafpi- 
cion.     On  the  contrary,  he  was  rather  laughed  at  for 
giving  money  to  fycophants,  merely   out   of  timorouf- 
nefs ;  a  practice  indeed  that  would  by  no   means  be- 
come a  Pericles  or  Ariftides,  but  was  neceflary  for  him, 
who  by  nature  wasdeftitute  of  courage  and  refolution. 
It  was  of  jufl  fuch  an  action  as  this,  that  Lycurgus  the 
orator  afterwards  boafted  to  the  people ;  for  being  ac- 
cufed  of  having  bought  off  one  of  thofe  informing  lyco- 
phants  with  money,  he  faid,  "  It  is  a  great  pleafure  to 
"  me  to  reflect,  that  having  adminiftered  your   affairs 
"  for  fo  long  a  time,  I  am  at  lail   accufed  rather  for 
"  giving  than  receiving. 

If  we  confider  them  with  refpect  to  their  expences,  \ve 
(hall  find  that  there  was  more  elegance  in  thofe  of  Ni- 
cias, which  were  employed  in  donations  to  the  temples 
of  the  Gods,  and  in  exhibiting  publick  fhows  and 
games ;  though  all  that  Nicias  beflowed,  and  even  all 
that  he  pofleiled  bore  no  proportion  to  the  expences 
of  ,Crafliis  in  firft  entertaining  fo  many  thoufands,  and 
afterwards  bellowing  on  them  a  largefs  of  corn  fufficient 
to  fupport  them  for  three  months  (3)  i  fo  that  every 

one 

expreflions    83  were  familiar  to  dion  j  thepafiagesout  of  the  Bac- 

Grecians ;  and  in  this  of  Craflus  ch'anals  of  Euripides   are  the  tra- 

he  gives  us  an  account  of  the  ad-  gecly  j  and  that  which  follows  be- 

yentures  of  a  Roman,  and  for  that  tween  Jafon   and    Pomaxatfcrcs, 

reafon  makes  choice  of  fuch  ideas  about  the  head  of  CrafTus,  is  the 

and  expreffions   as   were   known  Exodion. 

among  the    Romans.     Here    the  (S)  Plutarch  forgot  to  mention 

real  tragedy  concludes  with  the  here  what  he  tells  us  at  the    be- 

death  of  Crafi'us  ;  and  that  which  ginning    of    the   life  of  Craflus, 

is  reprefented    in  the  King's   pa-  that  he  at  the  fame  time  coufc- 

Jace,  is  a  reprefetitation  of  two  crated  the  tenth  put  of  hi»  eilate 

things,  the  tragedy,  and  the  Exo-  to  Herculc-s. 
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one  muft  be  convinced  that  it  is  the  very  nature  of  vice 
to  be  irregular  and  inconfiflent,  when  he  fees  men  who 
amafs  riches  by  the  bafeft  means,  fpend  them  in  fo  ufe- 
ful  and  generous  a  manner.  So  much  for  their  riches, 
and  the  ufe  they  made  of  them.  As  for  their  manage- 
ment in  publick  affairs,  no  craft,  injuftice,  or  violence 
can  be  objected  to  Nicias ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
impofed  upon  by  Alcibiades,  and  whenever  he  had  oc- 
cafion  to  appear  in  the  affemblies  of  the  people,  he 
conftantly  behaved  with  great  modefty  and  caution. 
Whereas  Craifus  was  generally  blamed  for  his  infidelity, 
prevarication  and  ficklenefs  in  his  friendfhips  and  en- 
mities. And  as  for  violence,  he  did  not  himfelf  deny 
his  hiring  affaflins  to  aflault  Cato  and  Domitius,  that  he 
might  the  better  compafs  his  ends,  and  obtain  the 
Confulfhip.  At  the  meeting  of  the  people  for  difpofing 
of  the  provinces,  many  were  woundec^,  and  four  kil- 
led. Befide  this  he  was  guilty  of  an  outrage  I  have 
omitted  in  the  relation  of  his  life,  which  was  that  he 
ftruck  with  his  fift  one  Lucius  Analius  a  fenator,  for  con- 
tradicting him,  and  drove  him  bleeding  out  of  the 
court.  As  CralTus  was  to  be  blamed  for  his  tyrannical 
and  arbitrary  proceedings,  fo  is  Nicias  no  lefs  to  be 
condemned  for  his  pufillanimity  and  meannefs  of  fpi- 
rit,  which  made  him  fubmit  to  the  bafeft  and  moft 
profligate  of  men.  In  this  refpedt,  CrafTus  fhowed  him- 
felf more  noble  and  magnanimous  •,  who  though  he 
contended  not  with  fuch  wretches  as  Cleon  or  Hyberbo- 
lus,  but  with  the  magnificence  of  Caefar,  and  the  three 
triumphs  of  Pompey,  would  not  Hoop,  but  bravely  op- 
pofed  his  intereft  to  theirs,  and  obtained  the  dignity  of 
Cenfor  even  in  preference  to  Pompey  himfelf.  For  he 
who  engages  in  great  affairs,  and  aims  at  the  firft  rank 
in  the  ftate,  ought  not  to  confider  whether  his  actions 
will  expofe  him  to  envy,  but  whether  they  are  noble 
and  illuftrious,  and  fhould  endeavour  by  the  greatnefs 
of  his  power  to  render  himfelf  fuperior  to  envy.  But 
if,  Nicias,  thou  wert  fo  fond  of  fecurity  and  repofe,  if 
thou  wert  afraid  of  Alcibiades  in  the  Forum,  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians atPylus,  and  of  Perdiccas  in  Thrace;  furely 

the 
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the  city  would  have  afforded  thee  room  enough  for  re- 
tirement, where  thou  mighteft  have  fat  undifturbed, 
wreathing  for  thyfelf  the  garland  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. For  indeed  that  love  of  peace  which  was  fo 
remarkable  in  Nicias,  was  truly  a  divine  difpofition ; 
and  the  defign  he  had  formed  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
war  was  worthy  of  a  Grecian.  In  this  therefore  he  has 
fo  much  the  advantage,  that  CraiTus  would  not  deferve 
to  be  compared  to  him,  although  he  had  extended  the 
Roman  empire  as  far  as  the  Cafpian  fea  and  the  Indian 
ocean. 

In  a  ftate  where  there  is  Come  fenfe  of  virtue  left,  a 
man  in  power  ought  not  to  give  way  to  the  unworthy, 
nor  entruft  the  government  to  thofe  that  are  incapa- 
ble of  it,  nor  place  any  confidence  in  the  difhoneft. 
But  Nicias  was  guilty  of  this  when  he  raifed  Cleon  to 
the  command  of  the  army,  a  man  remarkable  for  no- 
thing but  his  loud  voice  and  matchlefs  impudence. 
Indeed  I  do  not  commend  Crafliis,  who  in  the  war  with 
Spartacus  was  more  forward  to  fight  than  became  a 
prudent  General,  though  he  was  urged  to  it  by  a  fenfe 
of  honour,  being  apprehenfive  left  Pompey  by  his  com- 
ing mould  rob  him  of  the  glory  of  the  action,  as 
Mummius  did  Metellus  at  the  taking  of  Corinth.  But 
Nicias's  behaviour  was  altogether  mean  and  abfurd ;  for 
he  did  not  yield  up  to  his  competitor  the  charge  of  Ge- 
neral at  a  time  when  there  was  a  good  profped  of  fuc- 
cefs ;  but  when  he  knew  the  expedition  would  be  very 
hazardous,  he  then  reiblved  to  provide  for  his  own  fe- 
curity,  and  left  the  commonwealth  to  fhift  for  itfelf 
In  this  he  acted  very  contrary  to  Themiftocles,  who  to 
prevent  a  worthlefs  ignorant  man  from  being  appointed 
General  in  the  war  againft  the  Perfians,  which  would 
have  brought  the  ftate  into  the  utmoft  danger,  pre- 
vailed on  him  by  a  large  fum  of  money  to  drop  his 
pretenfions  ^  neither  did  he  act  like  Cato,  who  fued  to 
be  tribune  of  the  people  in  a  critical  conjuncture, 
when  he  faw  the  times  were  like  to  be  peculiarly 
troublefome  and  dangerous.  But  Nicias  referved  him- 
felf  for  the  command,  when  he  was  to  march  againft 
III,  G  g  Minoa, 
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Minoa,  Cithera,  or  the  wretched  Melians  ;  but  refigned 
his  office  when  he  was  to  fight  with  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, and  committed  the  fleet,  the  foldiers,  their  arms, 
and  the  command,  to  the  unfkilfulnefs  and  temerity  of 
Cleon,  at  a  time  when  the  exigence  of  their  affairs  re- 
quired an  officer  of  confummate  wifdom  .and  experi- 
ence ;  wherein  he  not  only  betrayed  his  own  honour, 
but  the  intereft  and  fafety  of  his  country.  For  this 
reafon  he  was  afterwards  forced  upon  the  Sicilian  expe- 
dition, contrary  to  his  inclination  and  opinion.  For 
rfien  generally  believed  that  his  backwardnefs  to  it  did 
not  proceed  from  any  real  conviction  he  had  of  the 
inexpediency  of  the  enterprize,  but  was  the  effecT:  of 
floth  and  effeminacy,  which  induced  him  to  deprive 
his  city,  as  far  as  it  depended  upon  him,  of  the  con- 
queft  of  Sicily.  But  after  all,  this  is  a  ftrong  proof  of 
his  integrity,  that  though  he  was  always  averfe  to  war, 
and  earneftly  declined  the  command,  yet  they  always 
pitched  upon  him  as  the  beft  and  mod  experienced 
General  they  had.  Whereas  CraiTus,  though  he  always 
defired  the  command,  yet  never  could  obtain  it,  but  in 
the  fervile  war,  and  then  he  got  it  for  want  of  other 
officers ;  Pompey,  Metellus,  Lucullus,  and  his  brother,, 
being  otherwife  employed;  although  he  was  at  that 
time  at  his  higheft  pitch  of  power  and  reputation.  This 
makes  it  probable  that  even  they  who  were  moft  in 
his  intereft  thought  him  a  man  (as  the  comick  poet 
fays) 

'  In  eifry  art  excelling  but  in  war. 

But  this  perfuafion  was  of  no  benefit  to  the  Romans, 
who  were  overpowered  by  his  inordinate  ambition,  and 
defire  to  command.  In  a  word,  the  Athenians  fent  Ni- 
cias  to  the  Sicilian  war  againft  his  will,  and  Rome  againft 
hers  was  engaged  by  Craffus  in  the  Parthian  war.  Craf- 
fus  was  the  caufe  of  the  calamities  that  befel  the  Ro- 
rnarsG  ;  Athens  was  the  caufe  of  thofe  that  befel  Ni- 
cias.  However  even  in  this,  Nicias  is  more  to  be 
commended  than  CraiTus  to  be  condemned.  For 
Nicias,  like  a  wife  experienced  Captain,  would  not  fuf- 

fer 
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fer  himfelf  to  be  milled  by  thofe  vain  hopes,  that  had 
infatuated   his  fellow-citizens,  but  conftantly  made  ufe 
of  all  his  power  to  prevent  the  Sicilian  expedition  ;and 
Crafliis  on  the  contrary  excited  the  Romans  to  the  war 
againft  the  Parthians,  as  to  an  undertaking  that  could 
not  fail  of  fuccefs  ;  in  which  indeed  he  was  deceived,  but 
we  cannot  deny  him  the  glory  of  having  aimed  at  great 
things  -,   for  whilft  Caefar  was  reducing  the  weft,  and 
fubduing  the  Gauls,  the  Germans,  and  the  Britons,  he 
was  ambitious  of  extending  the  Roman  conquefls  in  the 
eafl  as  far  as  the  Indian  ocean,  and  of  bringing  all  Afia 
into  fubje£tion.     This  was  no  more  than  what  Pompey 
aimed  at,   and  Lucullus   attempted,  who  were  always 
efteemed  perfbns  of  a   mild  fedate  temper,  mid  who 
preferved   their   reputation  with  all  mankind,  though 
they  engaged  in  the  fame  project  with  Crafius,  and  had 
the  fame  ends  in  view.     For  when  the  province  of  Afia 
was  afligned  to  Pompey  by  a  decree  of  the  people,  die 
fenate   oppofed   it   with  vigour,  and  when  news  was 
brought  to  Rome  that  Casfar  had  defeated  three  hundred 
thouland  Germans,  Cato  propofed  to  deliver  him  up  to 
the  vanquifhed,  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  Gods  from 
Rome,  and  turn   it  againft  him  who  had   \  iolated   the 
treaties.     But  the  people  laughing  at  Cato's  motion,  de- 
creed fupplications  to  the  Gods  for  fifteen  days  together. 
How  many  days  then  would  they  have  facrificed,  how 
extenfive  would  their  joy  have  been,  if  Crafius  had,  lent 
them   word  from  Babylon  that  he  was  victorious,  and 
that  palling  from  thence   into  Media,  and  Perfia,  and 
fubduing  Hyrcania,  Sufa,  and  Ba&ra,  he  had  reduced 
all  thofe  kingdoms  to  Roman  provinces  ?  For  "  if  juftice 
*'  is  tobe  violated,"  as  Euripides  fays,  and  we  grow  impati- 
ent of  repofe,  and  are  unfatisfied  with  our  prefent  enjoy- 
ments, it  is  not  to  be  violated  for  the  fake  of  deftroy- 
ing  fo  inconfiderable  a  place  as  Scandia,  or  Mende,  or 
going  in  purfuit  of  the  ./Eginetae,  who  have  abandoned 
their  own  country,  and  like  birds  fheltered  themfelves 
in  foreign  climates  ;  we  are  to  fet  a  higher  price  upon 
injuftice,  and  not  commit  it  for  every  trifle,  as  if  juftice 
was  a  mean  worthlefs  thing  beneath  our  notice.     For 

they 


4.68  The  Comparifon,  &c. 

they  who  extol  Alexander's  expedition,  and  condemn 
that  of  Craflus,  are  in  my  opinion  much  in  the  wrong, 
and  do  not  judge  of  the  actions  of  the  one  or  the  other 
from  the  nature  of  them,  but  from  the  event. 

If  we  confider  them  in  their  military  capacities,  we 
fhall  find  that  Nicias  performed  many  brave  exploits  ^ 
for  he  overthrew  the  enemy  in  feveral  encounters,  and 
was  very  near  making  himfelf  mafler  of  Syracufe  ;  and 
the  misfortunes  with  which  he  was  overwhelmed  were 
not  all  to  be  charged  upon  himfelf;  fome  were  owing 
to  his  ficknefs,  and  fome  to  the  envy  and  ill-will  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  Whereas  CrafTus  committed  fo  many 
faults,  that  he  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  fortune  to  be 
favourable  to  him  ;  ib  that  it  is  not  fo  much  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  his  folly  mould  be  overcome  by  the  power 
of  the  Parthians,  as  that  it  mould  overcome  the  good 
fortune  of  the  Romans. 

They  both  died  unhappily  ;  though  one  of  them  al- 
ways paid  the  greateft  attention  to  every  thing  that  re- 
lated to  divination,  which  the  other  neglected  and  de- 
fpifed.  It  is  very  difficult  to  judge  which  of  them  took 
the  wifeft  and  fafeft  method  ;  but  the  errors  committed 
through  fome  religious  motive  or  principle  authorized 
by  cuftom,  and  acknowledged  by  all  mankind,  feem 
to  be  more  pardonable  than  thofe  which  arife  from  a 
fpirit  of  prefumption  and  obftinacy,  and  an  oppofition 
to  eilablifhed  laws.  CrafTus,  however,  in  his  death  is 
much  lefs  to  be  blamed  than  Nicias  ^  for  he  did  not 
furrender  himfelf  voluntarily,  he  was  not  bound,  nor 
contumelioufly  treated  ;  he  only  gave  way  to  the  pref- 
fing  inflances  of  his  friends,  and  fuffered  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nations  ;  whereas  Nicias,  in  hopes  of  laving 
a  fhameful  ignominious  life,  voluntarily  fubmitted  him- 
felf to  his  enemies,  which  made  his  death  the  more 
wretched  and  difhonourable. 
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